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Ropal Charter of Incorporation 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


1859. 


Victor, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, To #@l to whom these Presents shall come, 
Greeting. 


) Wuereas Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, 
Knight, and others of our loving subjects did, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and thirty, establish a 
| Society, by the name of The Royal Geographical Society, 
for the advancement of Geographical Science, and of 
which Society we have become the Patron: , 


AND WHEREAS it has been represented to us ,]|| 


that the same Society has since its establishment sedu- 
- lously pursued such its proposed object, by collecting, 
registering, digesting, and, from time to time, publishing 
an annual Journal of Transactions, which have con- 
titbuted to the progress of geographical knowledge ; by 
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carrying out, at its own expense, various important r 
Expeditions in every quarter of the Globe, and by assist- | 
| ing other Expeditions with grants of money and other- 
wise ; and that distinguished individuals in foreign coun- 
tries, as well as British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same Society for communi- 
cating important discoveries, greatly extending geogra- 
phical knowledge : | 


AND WHEREAS the same Society has, in aid of 
its objects, collected a large and valuable Library of 
Scientific Works, Atlases, Maps, Charts, Plans, Views, and 
Instruments, to which fresh accessions are constantly 
being made; and the said Society has hitherto been 
supported by Donations, and annual and other Subseri 

| tions and Contributions to its Funds: 


| 

















AND WHEREAs, in order to seeure the property 
of the said Society, to extend its operations, and to give 
ita more permanent establishment among the scientific 
Institutions of our Kingdom, we have been besought to 
grant to the said Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Knichi 
and to those who now are, or shall hereafter beco 
Members of the said Society, our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid, 






a) Now KNow yz, that We, being desirous of | 
_ @ncouraging a design so laudable and salutary, of our 
especial Grace, certain knowledge, and mere motion, have 
willed, granted and declared, and Do, by these Presents, 
for us, our heirs, and successors, will, grant and declare, 
that the said Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Knight, and 
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such other of our loving subjects as now are Members of 
the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected ||. 
Fellows thereof, according to such Regulations, or Bye- , 
Laws, as shall be hereafter framed or enacted, and their 
successors, shall for ever hereafter be, by virtue of these 
Presents, one body politie and corporate, by the name of || 
“ The Royal Geographical Society ;’ and for the purposes || 
aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual || 
succession and a Common Seal, with full power and | 
authority to alter, vary break, and renew the same at ! 
their discretion, and by the same name, to sue and be 
sued, implead and be impleaded, answer and be answered 
unto, in every court of us our /eirs and successors, and be 
for ever able and capable in ‘the law, to purchase, receive, 
possess, hold and enjoy, to them and their successors, any 
goods and chattels whatsoever ; and also to be able and 
capable in the law (notwithstanding the Statutes of 
Mortmain), to take, purchase, hold and enjoy, to them and 
their successors, a Hall or House, and any such messuages, 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments whatsoever, as may be 
necessary for carrying out the purposes of the Society. 
The yearly value of which, including the site of the said 
Hall or House, shall not exceed in the whole the sum of || 
eight thousand pounds, computing the same respectively 

|| at the rack rent which might have been had or goteen 
||. for the same respectively at the time of the purchase or 
acquisition thereof; and to act in all the concerns of the . 
said Body politic and corporate, as effectually, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as any other of our liewe subjects, or 
any other body politic or corporate, in our said Kingdom, 
not being under any disability, might dom their respective 
eoncerns. " 


























AnD we do hereby grant our especial licence and 
authority, unto all and every person and persons, bodies 
politic and corporate, otherwise competent to grant, sell, 
alien, and convey in Mortmain, unto and to the use of the 
said body politic and corporate, and their successors, any 
messuages, lands, tenements, or hereditaments, not exceed- 
ing-such annual value as aforesaid. 


Axp our will and pleasure is, and we further 
| grant and declare, that there shall be a General Meeting, or 
General Meetings of the Fellows of the said Society, to be 
held from time to time as hereinafter mentioned: and that 
there shall be a Council to direct and manage the concerns 
of the said body politic and corporate, and that the General 
Meetings and the Council shall have the entire direction 
and management of the same, in the manner and subject 
to the regulations hereafter mentioned. 


Axp we do hereby also will, grant and declare, 
that there shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Trea- 
surer, and Secretaries of the said bod y politic and corporate : 
and that the Council shall consist of the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, Trustees, Secretaries, and not more 
than twenty-one, nor less than twelve, other Fellows of 
the said Society, 


Axp we do hereby further will and declare, that 


the said Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Knight, shal] be 
the first President of the said body politic and corporate ; 
and the other persons now being the Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, ‘Trustees, Secretaries, together with twenty-one 
Membersof the Co incil, shall be the first Members of thre 
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Gosnal: aa shall septate such until his Bention of 
Officers shall be made in pursuance of these presents. 


Awnp we do hereby further will and declare, that 
it shall be lawful for the Fellows of the said body politie 
and corporate hereby established, to hold a General 
Meeting once in the year, or oftener, for the purposes 
hereinafter mentioned, namely, That the President, Vice- 
Presidents, the Treasurer, the Secretaries, and other 
members of the Council, shall be chosen at such General 
Meeting, and that the General Meetings shall from time 
to time make and establish such Bye Laws, and vary and 
alter, or revoke the same, as they shall deem to be useful 
and necessary for the regulation of the said body politte 
and corporate, for the admission of Fellows and of 
Honorary and Foreign Members, and for the fixing the 
number of the Presidents, Officers, and for the manage- 
ment of the proceedings, and the estates, goods, and 
business of the said body politic and- corporate, so that 
such Bye Laws be not repugnant to these presents, or to 
the Laws and Statutes of this our realm, and shall and 
may also enter into any resolution and make any regula- 
tion respecting the affairs of the said body politic and 
corporate that may be necessary and proper. 





Awxp we do further will and declare that the ||| 
General Meetings shall take place at such time as may | 
be fixed by the said Council, and that the present regula- 
tions of the said Society, so far as they are not inconsistent 
with these presents, shall continue in force until the same 
shall be altered by a General Meeting. ‘a 












the Council shall have the sole management of the income 
and funds of the said body politie and corporate, and. 
the appointment of Secretary, Librarian, Curator, and 
such other officers, attendants, and servants, as the Council 
shall think necessary or useful, as also the entire manage- 
ment and superintendence of all the other affairs of the 
said Society, and shall and may, but not inconsistently 
with or contrary to the provisions of this our Charter, 
or any existing Bye Law, or Laws and Statutes of this 
our realm, do all such acts and deeds as shall appear to 
them necessary for carrying into effect the objects and 
views of the said body politic and corporate. 


ProvipEp always, and we do will and declare, 
that the Council shall from time to time render to a 
General Meeting a full account of their proceedings, and 
that every Fellow of the Society may, at all reasonable 
times, to be fixed by the said Council, see and examine 
the accounts of the receipts and payments of the said 
body politic and corporate. . 


Anp we further will, grant and declare, that 
the whole property of the said body politic and corporate 
shall be vested, and we do hereby vest the 


have full power and authority to sell, alienate, charge, 
and otherwise dispose of the same as they shall think 
proper; but that no sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or 
other disposition of any messuages, lands, tenements, or 
hereditaments belonging to the said body politic and 






Axp we further will, grant and declare, that ° 


: same solely » 
. and absolutely in the Fellows thereof, and that they shall 
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r corporate shall be made, except with the approbation and 
| concurrence of a General Meeting. 

i Axp we lastly declare it to be our Royal Will 
and Pleasure, that no Resolution or Bye Law shall on 
any account or pretence whatsoever be made by the said 
body politie and corporate in opposition to the general 
scope, true intent, and meaning of this our Charter, or 
the Laws or Statutes of our realm, and that if any such 


Rule or Bye Law shall be made, the same shall be abso-— 


Iutely null and void to all intents, effects, constructions, 
and purposes whatsoever. 


Ix witness whereof we have eaused these our 
Letters to be made Patent. 


Witness Ourself, at our Palace at Westminster, 
this eighth day of February, in the twenty-second year 
of our reign. . . 

By Her Majesty’s command. 


(Signed) EDMUNDS. 
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Mopal Geographical Society, 
1858. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Reap at THE ANNIversaARY MEEetine on THe 247n May. 


Tue Council have the pleasure to submit their Annual Report 
of the financial state and progress of the Royal Geographical 
Society ; and they refer with satisfaction to the evidence it affords 
of increased prosperity and extended usefulness. 


Members Ordinary, Honorary, and Corresponding.—Since the 
last Anniversary 166 Ordinary Members have been added to the 
list of Fellows; 3 Honorary Members have also, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Council, been elected—M. de la Roquette, 
Vice-President of the Geographical Society of Paris; William 
Haidinger, Vice-President of the Imperial Geographical Society 
of Vienna ; and General Alberto della Marmora, of Sardinia ; 
and two Corresponding Members—David Livingstone, Esq., M.D., 
Her Majesty's Consul at Tete, Quillimane, and Sena; and M. 
V. A. Malte-Brun, Secretary of the Geographical Society of Paris. 
During the same period the Society has lost 18 Ordinary Members. 
_Also Colonel Carl Falkenstein of Dresden, and Augustus Zeune 
of Berlin, Honorary Members ; and Major-General Oberreit, of 
Dresden, a Corresponding Member of the Society. 

Lhe Society now comprises 1090 Ordinary and 58 Honorary 
and Corresponding Members. 


Finances.—The financial statement annexed to this Report, 
shows a material improvement in every branch of revenue sus- 
ceptible of increase ; whilst the excess of expenditure over esti- 
mates is confined to those heads of account which peculiarly 
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indicate the extension of the Society's relations, viz., the “ Journal 
and Proceedings,” and the “ Library and Map-rooms." 

The permanent fund of the Society consists of 3000/. New 
4 per Cent, Conzols, to which may be added a sum of 500/, at 
present in deposit at the Union Bank. 


House-—The insufficiency of the accommodation afforded by 
the Society’s Rooms for the largely increased attendance at our 
Evening Meetings, has been long felt, and various remedial plans 
have been considered, all of which have been successively set 
aside for inadequacy or expensiveness. In this difficulty the use 
of the large Hall at Burlington House has been kindly accorded 
by the authorities of the University of London and the Royal 
Society ; the arrangement, however, can only be considered as 
temporary, and the subject of adequate permanent accommoda- 
tion still presses upon the attention of the Council. 


Publications. —Volume 27 of the Journal, céntaining many 
valuable and important papers, and 14 beautiful maps, with other 
‘Ilustrations, has recently been published under the Editorship 
of Dr. Shaw. 

Nos. 9, 10, and 11 of the Proceedings, for last Session, with 
index, contents, and title-page, completing the first volume, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the second volume, also edited by Dr. Shaw, have 
been published and circulated free to the Fellows of the Society. 
Copies are also obtainable by the public at a very moderate cost. 

The Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, the Hun- 
garian Academy of Sciences at Pesth, the Calcutta Public 
Library, the Geographical Establishment of Justus Perthes at 
Gotha, and the “ Bureau des Colonies du Ministere de la 
Marine” of France, have been added to the list for presentation, 


copies of the * Proceedings’ of the Society. 


Map-Rooms.—The accessions to this department during the 
period under review consist of 1387 Maps and Charts, all of 
which have been mounted on the establishment, and arranged 
in their proper geographical order; in addition to whicli, 
upwards of 1800 maps and charts have been mounted and re- 
arranged. A general catalogue is now in course of formation, 
aad several improvements have been effected in the arrangement 
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of the Map-rooms in order to facilitate a more ready reference to 
these extensive collections. ‘The desire of many members of the 
Society, and others about to set out for imperfectly known coun- 
tries, for instructions how best to make their labours useful to 
geography, referred to in a sub-committee report, entitled ‘Hints 
to Travellers,’ published in the 24th volume of the Society's 
Journal, has been farther carried into effect in this department 
by the Curator, Mr. George, who has given practical instruction 
in the use of instruments to intending explorers, 

The following, among many other important acquisitions, may 
be specially noticed :—Charts published by the Hydrographic 
Department of the Admiralty, and by the French Depot de la 
Marine; Maps, plans, and views, published by the Statistical 
Department of the War-Office; Fullarton’s Royal Illustrated 
Atlas ; Blackie’s Imperial Atlas; additional sheets of the Govern- 
ment maps of Sardinia, Norway, the Netherlands; the Atlas of 
Bavaria; Atlas de la Kepublica Mexicana; Plans relating to 
improvements in the city of Vienna ; Findlay's Atlas of Ancient 
and Modern Geography; Keith Johnston's Travelling Map of 
Scotland; Devine’s Map of North-West portion of Canada ; Map 
of the World in Chinese characters, by P. M. Ricci, and six 
other Chinese maps of great rarity and value, presented by our 
Associate Mr. Lockhart ; Papen’s Geological Map of Europe, by 
Ravenstein; Maps of Wisconsin, &c., by Colonel Graham ; 
Stanford's Maps of India, Delhi, &e.: Plan of the Island of 
Chusan, by Major-General Schoedde; Maps of South Africa, by 
R. Moffat; Map of the Island of Java, by Dr. Junghuhn; Maps 
of the River Yang-tse-Keang, presented by Col. A. H. Gordon, of 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department, and by Capt. Collinson, 
n.N.; also Reports of the United States Coast Survey, from Pro- 
fessor Bache. 





Library.—Several important alterations and improvements have | 
beén effected in this department. ‘The works bequeathed to the 
Society by the late Mr. Greenough have been incorporated in the 
Library; additional shelving has been erected ; the Library 
Catalogue has been carried up to date; a systematic plan has 
been adopted, combining the advantages of rapid and easy refer- 
ence with a ‘geographical arrangement; about 200 volumes, 


much in demand, have been purchased ; several hundred volumes 
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* have been bound ; and, with a view to durability, some housand 
of maps contained in the books, have been mounted. ‘The aeces- 
sions to the Library by donation and purchase, consist of nearly 
900 yolumes and pamphlets, among which are Livingstone’s 
‘Travels and Researches in South Africa ;’ Atkinson's ‘ Oriental 
and Western Siberia;’ Pinkerton’s and Laharpe’s Collections of 
Voyages and Travels ; Wilkinson's * Ancient Egyptians,’ ‘ Dal- 
matia and Montenegro, «&c.; Belcher's Voyages of H.M. 
Sulphur and the Samarang; Beechey’s ‘ Voyage of Discovery 
towards the North Pole; Bartlett's Pictorial Illustrations of 
Jerusalem, Canada, &c.; Bingham’s, Davis's, Fortune’s, Giitz- 
laff's, and Milne’s works on China; Lloyd's ‘Travels in India; 
Kupffer’s ‘ Annales de Observatoire Physique Central de Russie; 
Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal ; 
Carter's ‘Geological Papers on Western India ; the 4th edition 
of Somerville’s ‘Physical Geography; Meldrum’s * Contribu- 
tions to the Meteorology and Hydrography of the Indian Ocean ; 
the * Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education  § Boletim 
« Annaes do Conselho Ultramarino’ of Portugal ; Perez-Rosales’ 
‘Chile’ Malte-Brun’s ‘ France [lustrée * M‘Culloch’s * Deserip- 
tive and Statistical Dictionary of the Britich Islands; the third 
volume of Perry’s ‘Japan Expedition; numerous Reports of 
Congress; Emory’s ‘ Mexican Boundary Report ;’ Transactions of 
the University of Christiania; of the Geographical Societies of 
Berlin, Bombay, Darmstadt, New York, Paris, St. Petersburg, 
and Vienna; of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington; of 
the Imperial Geological Institute of Vienna; of the American 
Academy of Sciences, and the Academies of Science of Berlin, 
Lisbon, Madrid, Munich, Paris, St. Petersburg, Stockholm, 
Vienna. 

* 

Expeditions—Two important expeditions have set forth from 
‘this country since the last Anniversary: one, under our Cor- 
responding Member and Medallist Dr. Livingstone, assisted by 
several distinguished officers, to ascend the Zambesi, and renew 
his explorations in Africa; the other under Capt Hawkins, t.e., 
also a Member of this Society, to survey, in conjunction with the 
United States Commissioners, the boundaries of Her Majesty's 
dominions in North America, and those of the United States. 
In compliance with the desire of the Foreign Office, suggestions 
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have been prepared by the Council for the use of these expedi- — 

tions, and various instruments have also been placed at the service 

of Dr, Livingstone. Communications from other expeditions have 

. been received and duly reported at the Evening Meetings ;—frora 

if that under Captains Burton and Speke in East Africa, which by 

| the last accounts had penetrated the interior to within 170 miles 

of Ugogo; from that under Captain Palliser in British North 

America, which bad reached 109° w. on the Saskatchewan ; from 

those in Australia under Captain Freeling and others; from 

Borneo, under Lieutenant de Crespigny; and from the Indian 

Archipelago, under Mr, A. R. Wallace, whose paper on the 

Arru Islands has recently been published in the ‘ Proceedings’ of 

the Society. Other expeditions and proposed explorations have 
engaged and still occupy the attention of the Council. 











Education—The services of our Secretary, Dr. Shaw, have 
again been put in requisition by the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, to assist in the examination of candidates 
for Geographical Lectureships; and the Council have felt great 
pleasure in again placing Apartments in the siety’s House at 
the disposal of the Committee for the purpose of this examination. 





Royal Premium.—The Founder's Gold Medal has been awarded 
: to Captain Richard Collinson, 2.%., c.n., for his successful dis- 
eoveries in the Arctic Regions, and for having, in H.M.S, Enter- 
prise, penetrated farther to the eastward, through Behring Strait, 
than had been reached by any other vessel; and the Patron’s or 
Victoria Medal to Professor Alexander Dallas Bache, Super- 
intendent of the United States Coast Survey, for his extensive 
and most accurate surveys of America, and for the additions made 
_ by him to our knowledge of Geography and Hydrography. 


In conclusion, the Council have to no 
agcorded to the public of free access to 
collections of Maps and Charts, is daily 
and appreciated 


information on 


tice that the privilege 
the Society's valuable 
| becoming better known 
Pa that pai aoe desire for more accurate 
| fm all cognate subjects, now so liberally encourage 
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SECRETARIAL DUTIES. 


The following Resolutions have been passed at the Council, and 
are submitted to the General Mecting for confirmation, in substitu- 
‘tion for Section V. p. 15 of the present Regulations :— 

I. That Section V. of the printed Regulations of the Society, and 
also the Resolution of the General Meeting, 1247, relating to the 
duties of the Secretaries, be recommended by the Council to be 
abrogated at the next General Meeting. 

IL. That the following be henceforth the Rules defining the 
duties of the Honorary Secretary and Foreign Secretary, and of the 
Acting Secretary respectively :-— 

IIL. That the Honorary Secretary shall attend all the ordinary 
and extraordinary meetings of the Society, reading thereat (im con- 
junction with the Acting Secretary) all those memoirs which their 
authors decline to read; that he make abstracts of all memoirs read 
before the Society, and that, conjointly with the Treasurer and the 
Acting Secretary, he should countersign all accounts. Farther, 
that he have charge of the scientific instruments belonging to 
the Society, advising as to their purchase, use, and management ; 
and that he be authorised to offer suggestions to all explorers of 
foreign lands, and also prepare from time to time a brief analysis of 
any printed geographical work for publication in the * Proceedings.’ 


IV. That the Honorary Foreign Secretary conduct the foreign 
eorrespondence and translate communications sent to the Society in 
foreign languages. Vs s* 

V. That the Acting Secretary attend all meetings whatever, 
reading the minutes of the previous meeting at the ordinary evening 
meetings, and transacting all tho business of the Council and Com- 
mittees of Council, both by reading the minutes and by taking at 
the time an accurate minute of each resolution, and by seeing that 
the same be correctly copied and entered in the books of the Coun- 
cil. That he conduct the correspondence of the Society, and be 
the editor of the ‘ Jonrnal" and ‘ Proceedings,’ that he have tho 
immediate superintendence of all persons employed by the Society, 
have charge of all its books and maps, and see that they pre properly 
arranged and catalogued. 
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Library Weaulations. 


I, The Library will be open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted) from Siren in the morning’ to Jive in the afternoon,* 
except on New-Year's Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday inclu- 
sive, and Christmas week, and it will be closed one month in the 
year, in order to be thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 
last day of September. 

II. Every Fellow of the Society is entitled (subject to the Rules) to 
borrow as many as four volumes at one time, . 

1. Ihetionaries, Encyclopedias, and other works of reference 
and cost, Minute Books, Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
Hlustrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
Numbers of Periodical Works, unless with the special written 
order of the President. ? 

2. Maps or Charts, unless by special sanction of the President and 


Council, aL. 

3. New Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 

ITT. The title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any 
kind lent, shall first be entered in the Library-register, with the 
popes signature, wr accompanied by a separate note in ne 


IV. No work of any kind can be retained longer than one month; 
but at the expiration of that period, or sconer, the same must be 
returned free of expense, and may then, upon reentry, be again 
borrowed, provided that no application shall have been made in the 
mean time by any other Fellow. 

V. In all cases a list of the Books, &o., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or bafore the 1st of July in each year, 

VI. In every case of loss or damage To any volume, or other 
property of the Society, the borrower shall make good the same. 

_ VIL No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whose name, together with that of the 
Visitor, shall be inserted in a book kept for that purpose. ; 

_ VILL. Fellows transgressing any of the above Regulations will be 
reported by the Secretary to the Council, who will take such steps 


as the case may require. 
By Order of the Council, 
Nortox Saaw, See, 
* On Saturday the Library is closed at 3 9.0 
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HONORARY. * 


Agnett, Gen, Carl, Topo. Corps of 
Sweden . ‘ : Stockholm 
Barn, Pr. K. E., Mem. Imp. Acad. of 
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Anmicu, Prof. Hermann . St. 

Axsornis, Le Chevalier Pedro de: 
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Hawa, Mr. Engine de . » Venice 
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Hazetivs, Col, J.A., Chief of the Topo. 
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Kanacsay, Colonel Count . Vienna 


Livixcetone, David, Esq, mp.. Lip. 


| Hars, Professor C.C. 


Macepo, J. J. dn Costade . 
Manoz, Don Pasennal . » Madrid 
MatreMfincs, M. V.A., See. Geogr So, 


Lisbon 


Mavar, Lt. M. F. (0.8.5.) Washington 
Moscu, Prof. P.A. . Christiania 
Neonat, Sig. Cristoforo . ‘ 


| Rawozz, Count Annibale +,Bologna 
| Scnomnoenax, Sir R, H. . . Gian 
| Swant, The Chevalier J. 
| Tawwen, H.5., Eeq. . 


Amsterdam 
Philadelphia 


Worm, Dr. » Freiburg 


| Worcester, J. E\ Esq. Cambr., 0.8, 
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Election. 

1830 Aberdeen, George, Earl of, xa. K.T., Ma. F.R8. Argyll-Acwe, Angyll-at., We; 
and Haodd>-Aguad, Aberdeen, 

1855 Acland, Prof, Heary Wentworth, m.0. Ozford, 

1853 Acland, Sir Peregrine Palmer F, P., Bart, Firirfield, Somerset, 


*Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., Fs. Waterloo-lotel, Jermyn-street 
&.W.; ond Xillerton, Exeter, Devon, 

Ainalic, Col. Francis H. Junior United Service Club ; and Burtington Chatnbers, 
180, Piccadilly, W. 

*Aineworth, William Francis, Esq., ¥4.4. avenscourt-villa, New-road, Ham- 
meramiti, VW, : 

Airey, John Moore, Esq. 

Airlie, David Graham, Earl of, 27, Berkeley-aquare, W. 

*Albemarle, George Thomas, Earl of, 34, Great Cumberiand-place, W.; Quid- 
SA og Chae and Eleedon-hall, Suet. 


PERE MR Esta 


*Aldam, William, Esq. Frickley-Aall, near Doncaster. 
1Ba7 Aldrich, Commander Kobert D., nw, 27M. * Waterioo,' Sheerness. 
1830 Alexander, Colonel Sir Jas. Ed,, W068, F.Ras, etc, 14th Regt, United 
Service Club, &.W.; and Fermoy, Ireland, 
1857 Alexander, M. Genl., ma, BlackAeuth-park, 8.2. 
1855 Alger, John, Esq. 16, Outley-aquare, NY, W, 
1857 Allan, George W., Esq. Toronto, Canada. 
1858 Allan, Jas., Esq. 2, Leadentoll-street, E.C. 
1835| Allen, Capt. Wm., nx. Pts, Atheneum Club, &.W.; and 7, Russell-st., Bath. 
1859 


Alsager, Thos. H., Esq. Reform Ciuh, &,W.; and Chislehurst, Kent. * 





*Andrew, William P., Esq. 26, Montaguwquare, W. 
1653 . Ansted, Prof, D,T,, M.A. F.84., ete, Atheneum Club, 3. W.; and Bonaire &t, 
, Martin, Gwernacy. 

1857 Anstruther, Lt.-Col. Philip, on. Madras Artillery, 1, Chapel-st., Grorenor- 
place, 5. W. 

1830 *Antrobus, Sir Edmund, Bart, 146, Piccadilly, W.; Lower Cheam, Epsom, 
Surrey; and Amestury, Wilt, 

1857 | Arbuthnot, Coutts T., Esq, . . 

185§ | Arbuthnot, George, Esq. 23, Aidle-park-gardena, W, aa 

* * 
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*Arden, Richard Edward, Esq. Sundury-park, Middleser, S. W. 
Armstrong, Alexander, Esq, M.0., 8.§., Deputy Inspector-General Royal Naval 
. Hospital, Malix, «Junior United Service Cla, 


*Arrowamith, John, Esq., FAS, 10, Saho-sguare, W. . 


30 Ashburton, William Bingham, Lord, ath House, Piccadilly, W.; and The 


Grange, Alresford, Hants, 
Ashwell, the Rev, Arthur Rawson, .a., Prineipal of Oxf. Dice. Training Col. 
lege, The College, Culham, Oxon, 


_* Ashwell, James, Esq., M.4., ¥.0.5. — 


Astley, Francis D, P., Esq., Mn, 67, Eafon-square, 5. W 

* Atkins, John Pelly, Esy., 7.4.4. Hafsted-lowse, near Sevenoaks. 

Atkinson, Thomas W., Esq. Hinek-coftage, Old Brompton, 5. W. = 
Attwood, Matthias Wolverley, Esq. 27, Graccohurch-street, EAC, ) 
Ayrton, Acton 5., Esq., mp, 24, Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 

“Ayrton, Frederick, Esq. Eaypt, 

Aytoun, E, Sinclair, Esq. Fnckdairnée, Fife, 


1836 | 40*Back, Rr, Admiral Sir Geo., D.c.., F.7LS, 109, Gloweester-place, Portman- 


1855 


1855 | 


1650 
1a 
Leo7 


120 | 


1850 | 
La57 
1830 
1855 | 


1847 
TESS 


1852 


1858 


6o*Baring, John, Esq. me : . 


square, W. 
Baikic, Robert, Esq., Mn. Orienfal-(Chuh, WW. 


Baikie, Wm. Balfour, Eaq., M.p., Rox, Expedition, encode 
Forton-road, Gosport, me 


Bailey, L. C., Esy., nx, Ordnance Office, 
"Baillie, David, Esq., Pe. 14, Belyrare-square, 5. We; and Hill-park, Surrey. 
Baillie, Capt. John, 26th Bengal Native Infantry, 14, 88, ee aki 
*Baily, Arthur, Esq., ¥.8.4.3. MHarefield, Southampton, 
Bainbridge, Joseph, Esq. 21, Myde-park-gardens, W. 


+ Baines, Leva ia Resi nmmctieme and 14, Union-street, Lynn Regis. 
“Baker, Colonel G, 31, Grostenor-place, Path, 


50 Baker, Capt, Wm, :s Both Regt, Graham Town, South Africa; ond St 


Gromenor-place, Pat, 
Balfour, Liewt.-Colonel George, Mia, Fast F 7 
Balfour, John C.B, Esq. Mew South Wales; vad Colinton, Moreton Bay. 


Baneroft, Capt. W. C., 16th Regt, ‘lide de Comp and Mil, ) 
House, Jamaica ; } MGregor ond Cé., Charles-stredt. 8. W. ann FAA 


Bannerman, Si Abeatib, a ee eh 
ir Bart, 24, Grafton-street, Bond-stevet, W.; ang 


F 


"Barclay, Arthor Rett, Sebte ae Park-street, | ; a 
hill, Dorking, Surrey, Southwark, 8B, and, Bury 


Barclay, David, Esq. Zaatwidh-park; Surrey, | : 
sclanaeee Esq. 7, Jeffreys-square, St, Mary Ave, F.¢. 

on. Sir oo ner : 
spree Francis Bart,, M.F., F.RS. Siration park, Andover, 
Baring, The Hon. Francis, 16, St, James'e-square, 8.1¥, é " 





*Baring, Thomas, Esq., u-r. 41, Opper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Barnett, Capt. Edward, ns. 14, Woburn-nquare, WC. 
Barratt, James, Esq. Dg Mall, near Harrington, Cheshire.” 
Barrington, the Hon. George, 51, Eaton-equare, 5. W. 
Barros, Don Jos? Antonio, Sanfomartha, New Granada, 

Barrow, Joho, Esq. F.ES., FaA, 17, ffanover-terrace, Regents-park, dV. WW. 
Barth, Heinrich, Esq., Pu. DR, Beriin. | 

Bartholomew, John, Junr., Esq. 4, North Bridge, Edinburgh. 

*Bateman, James, Esq., Fs, 8. Anyperaley-Aail, Staffordshire, | 

7o Eateman, John F., Esq., 0.6. 16, Great George-street, Westminster, &. W. 
"Bates, Joshua, Esq, 21, Ariingfon-street, Piccadilly, W.; and East Sheen, 

Surrey, &. 7. 
Baxendale, Joseph H., Esq. 14, Chester-terrace, Regent's-park, N.W.; and 
Scott's-brid, near Kickmanncorth, Herts, 
Beardmore, Nathaniel, Esq., c.5. 30, Great aebqearile Westminster, 3. W. 
Beardmore, Septitous, Eaq., C.e, 27, Alon-street, Hyde-park, W. 
Beauclerk, Aubrey do Vere, Esq, Arciplass, Co, Belfast. 
Beaufort, William Morris, Esq., Bengal Civil Service. Beugal. 
Pe ee ee Afelrose-hall, Prutuey-heath, 8, W. ; and 50, Regent- 
| "Beaumont, Wentworth B., Esq., M.r. 144, Piccadilly, W.; Bywell-hall, New- 
cautlo-upon- Tyne ; and Brétton-park, Wakefield. 


Becher, Capt. Ale, By, gx. | ddmiralty, &. Wo; and 29, Upper Gloucester- 
place, NW. 


Bo*Beckford, Francis, Esq. Jravellers’ Ohh. 
Bedford, Commander Edward James, no. Oban, WB. 
Bedingfeld, Commander Norman B,, 8... 15, Surfey-street, Strand, W.C.) 


ar eo aceite macioaiann Aauritius ; and 15, aes 
ou, * : 


Belcher, Rev. Brymer, S¥, Gabriel's, Pimlico, 8. W, | | 
*Belcher, Capt, Sir Edward, ¢.0,, FLA8., 2.5, Union (lub, 5. W, 
cae Edward, Esq. incoln’s-inn, W.C. 7 and Eoyston, Herts, 
Bellam, Joseph, Esq. Royston, Herts, 
"Hell, James, Esq. 1, Devonshire-place, a ee So Ww. 
*Bell, James Christian C., Esq. 42, Wi Wey ond 15, age! 
court, Dhroguiorfon-sireet, F.C. 
g?*Bennett, John Josph, Esq., F.n.6. British Museum; WiC. 
Bennett, J, Risdon, Esq,, M.D, 15, Fiasbury-square, B.C. a ios 
*Etenson, Kobert, Esq. .18, Crovenhill-yardens, Boymeater, W. | 
*Eenson, William, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, - 6, Lincoin's-inn, W.C. } nil Oxford 
and Cambridge Club, Pall Mail, 8. W. 
Bentham, George, Esq., F.8. 01, Victoria-street, Wentminster, 5. W. 
Berens, H. Hulse, Exy, fiwdson Bay House, Fenchurch-street, E(, a 
Bernays, Adolphus, siafeiaopetaiconrns 
: pane ee Esq German. iit WC; 
Berry, Josiah, Esq, Ragent-aquarc, WIC. 








"Rela, Reet Anat SS MLR er 56, Westhourneterrace, Mydlo- 
part, W. 
Seite; Salen, Bow. 115, Strand, W.C. 


and Ledbury, 
Bigge, Frederick W., Esq. Union Club, * 
Bigsby, John J,, Esq., M.D. 89, Gloucester-place, Portmam-square, W. 
Tirch, Augustos F,, Esq. M.a, Assistant Master, Eton College. 
Birch, John William, Eq. 9°, New Broad-street, E.C,; and 27, Park-street, 
Gretenor-epuire, VW. 


oo" Biddulph, Robert, Esq, 43, Charing-crom, &,W.; 51, 2aton-place, 5. W.; 
Herefordshire, 


"Bird, James, Esq.,¥.0, 27, Hyde-park-aquare, W. 


Bishop, George, Esq. ¥.0.4.8. 30, Portland-place, W, 


*Hlasow, WilliamH,, Eeq., Mod.) F8.4., 725, Beochlonds, near Vobjield, Sussen. 


Blackett, Henry, Esq. 13, Great Marllorough-street, W. 
Blackie, W. Graham, Esq. rm. pn. 34, Fredersch-street, Glasgow. 


ito Blackstoee, Alan C., Eay. Joard of Works, Whilehall-place, 8. W. 


Blackwell, Thomas Evans, Esq.,¢.6, Grand Trunk Baifeay, Montreal, Canada, 
Disine, D, Roberton, Eeq., Farrister-at-Law, 3, Paper-tuildings, Temple, B.C, ; 
and §, Southwick-place, Hyde-park-square, W, 


*Biake, Wollaston, Esq. §, Deronshire-place, W. 


Blakeley, Capt, Alexr., Ra. 24, Wilton-place, Belgriee-square, SW. 


120 Blim, Bev, Frederick, Jwerne Courtney, 


Blandford, 
Block, Sameel Richard, Esq. Green-Aall, near Waelsfone, /ferts. 


*Dunt, Joseph, Esq. 15, tin Frias, F.C. ; and Leyden Howse, Mortlake, 
Surrey. 


Bele, Hoey G., Enq, Teel) Calegirdes, Wl; ee Soe So 


Bollaert, William, Emy., Corr. Mess, University of Chil. 14, Brunawicle 
spear, WiC. 


nai Coeue hee 49, Pall-mall, 5, W.; and 2, Bayrtaterterrace, Kensington: 
eyecare, F. i 


*Berrer, Dawson, Esq. Alimont Ballon, Co. Carfow, Jredond, 


Boteherby, Blackett, Esq, ma, 48, Srompfon-row, &. W, 


jo*Betiel, Berish, Eeq., 0P., FA, Fila. FRNA, Si, Froqenomsplace 
, Northomptoushire, 


&.W.; and Norton-lall, 
*Botterill, John, Eaq, Fens Dank, Sterley eed, Leis, 
Bovet, Charles, Key. 2, Carmnallcrescent, Cumdm Teun, NW. | 
* Bowen, Sir George Ferguson, .0.0.0., BA. Governor of Queensland, Axstrpli. 





Bower, George, Esq. 6, Tokenhoune-yard, B.C. 

Bowle, Admiral William, o.n, 8, /ill-street, Derkeley-aquare, W. 
Flowman, Jehn, Esq. 0, King Williom-street, F.C, 

Bowring, Sir John, Lt.p,, P.RAMA. Athenaeum Chub, 

*Bord, Edward Lennox, Esq., ¥.0.4. 8, Wiaterloo-place, Pail-mall, 8. W. 
Boyne, G. Hamilton-Rumell, Viscount, 22, Belyrare-square, &. W., dc. 


140 Bracebridge, Charles Rolt, Esq. Atherstone, Warwick. 


Braddell, Thomas, Es. 1, Harewood-place, New-road, ¥,W.; and Magistralt 


Brand, George, Esq., Moa.) FAA. 1, Jamesatret, Adetpl, W.C. ; and Stone 
Aorta, VR, 

*Brand, James, Esq. 109, Fenchurch-street, F.C. | 

Brant, James, Esq. 27Of.'s Connul at Damascus, 39, Mark-line, E.C. 
Pirasted, Rev, J.B. 3, Mylne-street, Glaremont-equore, F.C, 

Breadalbane, John, Marquis of, .7., F.15, 91, Park-lone, W. ; and Thysnouth- 
cartle, 


Aberfoldie, 
“Brent, George Smith, Esq. 1, Boiford-street, Strand, W.0. 


| 1g0 Brereton, Rev. C. D., wa. Little Maasingham, Rougham, Norfotk. 


*Brereton, Fer. John, L.0., Fa, Bedford, 

*fireton, William Henry, Eaq., Liewt. B.6., M.81, Senior United Service Chub, 
S.W.; and 15, Camiden-place, Bath. 

Brett, John Watkins, Kay, 2, Hanoner-equare, W. | 
Lrewer, Rev, John §., w.4., Professor of English Literature. King's College, 
W.¢.; ond Well Wall, Hampeteod, VW. 

Bridges, Nathaniel, Eey, 20, Bodford-epuare, W.C. . 
ee 8, Lidlingtoneploce, Harrington-wyuare, Famp- 
etead-road, N. 

agp Frvapiom Barracks, Chatham, 

Brine, Capt, Frederick, mx. Army ond Nory Clb; Curragh Camp; ond 
Clarcmoa!, Selmonté, 

Brine, Liewt, Limdesay, Rx. Claremont, Sidmouth ; ent HMB. * Assistance,’ 


| 140° Brishane, Gen, Sir Thomas M., eect wee Tet Ih eee 


Makerstiown, Kelso, Scotland, 

“Bri S Ronn Cy Day Cy Pree Sct Sage 
to the Queen. 14, Serile-rear, W.; and Broome-part, Surrey. 

Broke, Captain Sir George N., Bart, mx, H.A08. ‘Hero, Sheernqm; and 
Broke-lall, Safodh, 

Prook, Captain William, 50th Regt. 6, Reyal-fernace, 

Brooks, Sir Jame, E.C.n, D.C. Athenaramn Club, 5. 1, 


*Rrocking, Thomas Holdeworth, Kay. M4, Nee Broodutrat, Cy, F.C. oul 
85, Glowcester-place, Portman-epuarc, W. 1. 
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1850. Broughton, John, Lord, G.0.0., M.a., F.Ra. 42, Berkeley-aquare, W.; and 
| irlestoke-park, Weatlory, Wills. 


1859 | Broughton, L. P. Delves, Esq. 25, Motoombe-atreet, Belgrave-aquare, sees 
1856 r7o*Brown, Daniel, Esq. The Elws, Larthall-rise, Clapham, &. 
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1837 Brown, John, Esq., F.2S.4.a. 3, Newoastle-place, Clerkenwell, B.C. ; cas. 


Bhomfigld Villax, Tufnel-park West, N. 





1854 “Brown, Samuel, Esq. 11, Lombard-street, E.C.; and The Elms, Larkhall-rise, 
‘ Clapham, &, 
1858 "Brown, Thomas, Esq. 8, Hyde-park-place, W. 
1859 Brown, William, Esq. Loat's-road, Clapham-park, 5. 
1858 Browne, John H., Esq. Port Gowler, 5. Aupsfrolia. 
1858 Browne, William J,, Esq. Port Gmeler, 8. Australia. 
1853 geben Henry, Esq., M.R.1, 72, Grosenor-street, W.; and ae Nee 
. Eden's, 
1856 me Thomas, Esq, 6, WiiteAall, &. W. 
1859 Broce, Henry Austin, Esq. Mr. 2, Little Byder-street, &.W. 
1652 | 180°Brunel, Isambard Kingdom, Esq., F.ua., ke, 18, Dube-st., Westminster, 8, W. 
1856) = Bryant, Walter, Esq., F.n.cs. 7, Bathurst-street, Myde-park-gardens, W. 
1844| Bryden, William, Esq. 4, New Palace-yard, Westminster, 5. W: 
1843 | _*Buchan, John H., Esq. Mexico, 
1859 Buckland, Edward C., Esq. 11, 2ansdowne-road, Notting-Aill, W: 
1830 "Bullock, Rear: Admiral Frederick, Woolrich, Su. 
1839 Bunbury, E. H., Esq., M.A. 15, Jermum-street, 5. W. 
1658 Burmester, Edward, Esq. St, Helen"s-place, EC. and Springitell, Clapham 
common, 3, 
1830) “Burney, Veo, Archd, Charles Parr, p.D., ¥.0.5., ¥8.A. Rectory-lowse, Bishop's 
Wickiam, Ener, 
1857 Burstall, Commander E., 2.6, ) 6) Park-vilias, Lovee Koreved 
1830 | 190*Baurton, Alfred, Esq. 36, Marina, St. Leonard's, 
1833 "Burton, Decimus, Esq., F.a3, 6, Springspard » &.W. ; and Bt. Leonarts- 
catiage, Ffastinga, 
1859 “Burton, Capt. Richd. Fer, 18th Regt. Bombay N.1, 14, St. James's-spuare, 5. W. 
1858 Bary, William Coutts, Viseount, s.r, 47, Sloane-street, &. W, 
1854 “Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Bart. Hrivk-lane, NE. 
18o1 Bynoe, Benjamin, Esq., Surgeon nx, 
1834 Byron, the Hon. Frederic, 48, Eaton-place, Ws and Longford, Maldon, Ever, ; 
1830 *Cabbell, B. B., » M.A, FBS, F 1, di ¢, B.0. + 50 
fated, pie her n ied ehhh Tame Baa 
1857,| “Caldwell, Capt. Henry, mx. We € : 
she Be ry, Bs HES. Mersey," Portemouth ; and 3, Audley. 


1855 | 


“Calthorpe, the Hen. F, H. Gough) aur. 33, G 
1854 ‘ough, fromenar-square, TW 


aga CNivert, Ales Esq. Q.C. rt} ‘&t, Jaime 
. Lintalata We ' eplace, 5.W.; and 8, New 





Ifa? | 


Te37 
1857 
1853 





"Camden, George Charles, Marquis, 5,0., D.C.L,, M.A. Waderncerprk,Sevncos, 
Kent; ond fayhom-abicy, Sumer, 

Cameron, Major-General Duncan Alexomder, BE., ¢.0., Vice-Prea, Council of 
Military Education, 1, Whitehall-yard, 5.1. 

Cameron, Capt, Charles D, Vice-Consul, Redout Kald, Mingrelia, 


*Camptall, James, Esq. 


+Campbell, James, Eeq., Surgeon, ns. Banghot, Siam; and Luss, Dhonbartonsh, 


Campbell, James, Esq., jun. M.n.1, Hampton Cortayree, 5, W. 


Camps, William, Esq., M.D. 40, Park-sireet, Groscenor-square, Wo 
Cannon, Lieut,-General P, 10, Kensington-gardens-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 


*Cardwell, Right Hon, Edward, wr. 74, Eaton-square, 8, W, 


1857 | 270 Carnarvon, Heory Earl of. Highclere-castle, near Nowlury, 


1857 | 


1857 | 


Cartwright, Cornwallis R, Esq. Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
Cartwright, Colonel Henry, Grewulier Guards, up, 46, Pork-st., | Grosenor-ey., W. 


1830. "Cartwright, Samuel, Esq., ¥.R8., F.3.A, 32, Old Durlington-atreet, We; and 


1858 
1857 | 


1656 
1844 
1g57 
1e53 


Nigel" s-house, Thmbridge, 
Casella, Lucius P., Esq. 23, Hattongdh., B.C, ; and South-grove, Highgate, N, 
Cave, Capt. Laurence Trent, 23, Lowndes-street, Belyrave-square, &, W. 
Cave, Stephen, Esq. ar. 23, Wilton-place, 8, W, 


“Chadwick, Hugo Mavesyn, Esq. New Hall, near Sutton-Colijfeli 


Chalmers, Alexander Thomson, Esq., M.D, 
Champion, Joho Francis, Esq, 9, Conterbury-villas, Briton, &, 


1855 230 Chapman, Jobn, Esq, 124, Pall Mall, 3, W.; ; and 2, Leadenhall-street, EC. 


1858 | 


1858 | 


1856 
1857 


*Chapman, Capt. John James, RA. Oastilsan-street, Northampton, 

Charters, Major Samuel, ma. Afhencum Club, 5, W, ; and 3, Bedford-street, 
James-pyuare, Bath, 

Cheshire, Edward, Esq. Conservative Club, 5? Sames's-aireet, 5. W. 

*Chesney, Major-General Francis Rawdon, RaAcy D,Culag FRB se wane Club, 
&.W.; ond Fallyordie, Xilbeel, Down, Jreland 

Cheney, Capt. C. Cornwallis, 15. Prof. Military. History, R. M, College, 
Sancdhnerst. 

Chetwoode, Angustus L., Esq. 2, Little Ryder-street, 9. W. ; and Chilion House, 
Thame, OxforudsAire, 

Childers, Hugh C. E., Ea. Little Bound, Tunbridge Wells ; and Australia, 

Childers, John Walbanke, Esq. Cantley Hull, near Doncaster. . | * 


*Chimmo, Lieut. William, nx, LMS, ‘ Senyull,’ Scotland ; and Admiralty, 8, W. 


“1850. 2jo Christmas, Rey. H., M.4., D.C.L., F.08., FSA, 30, AManor-street, Clapham, 


184 | 


Christy, Henry, Esq, Woolhines, ner Aiagaion, Surrey, 5. W. i 
1854 *Church, John Wm., Esq., 8A. United Oniversity Club, 3. W, and Wand, 
Hatfield, 
*Church, W. Py H,, Esq. *- 


Churchill, Lord Alfred Spencer, wr, 16, Rutlond-gate, &. W. 
Churchill, Charles, Esq. 29, Susser-square, Hyde-park, W. 


| 
George William, Earl of, X.4,,G,0.n, 1, Cremer HGP 
Tha Grove, Watford, Herts; and Hindon, Wilts. " f 
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1340 *Clark, Sir James, Bart,, M.D.,.F.Ra, 224, Brook-street, W. 







Clark, Rev. Samnel, ws. Principal of the Training College, Battersea, 8. W. 
1859 | 249 Clarke, Capt, A. 8.8, Army and Navy Cho, SF. 
1850 | Clarke, Samuel, Esq., Ce, Jpaeich, 


1855) “Clarke, Rev. W.B,, a, St. Leonard's, Bydaey, New Sout Wales. 

1859 Clarke, Rev, W. Geo., Ma, Thinity College, Clambritige, 

1842 *Clavering, Sir William Aloysius, Bart, United University Club, Poll-dfult 
East, 8. W. ; ond Axwell-park, near Gateshead. 

1830 "Clerk, Kt. Hon, Sir George, Bart., p.c.u, F.ms., ke, Pennicuik-Aouse, 

1858 Clermont, Thomas, Lord, Rareqsdale-part, Fuerystridge, Ireland, 

1858 Clifford, Charles Cavendish, Eaq., ap, #2, Eatow-square, &. W. 

1856 Clive, Rev, Archer, Whitfield, Hereford, 

1854 


Clowes, George, Esq. Duhe-atrect, Stamford-street, Blackfriars, 8, : and 80, 
Westiourneterrace, W. . 


1854 | 250 Clowes, William, Esq. 315 Glowsesfer-terrace, Hyde-park, W.; and Banstead, 
Surrey. 
1852 Cobbold, John Chevallier, Esq., mr. Atheneum Club, S, W.; and Ipawich, Suffolk, 


*Cocks, Reginald T., Eaqg. 43, Charing-cross, S. W.; and 22, Hertford-street, 
Moay-fair, W. 


1857 Coghlan, Edward, Esq. Training Institution, Gray’binn-road, W,(, 

1438 Colchester, Charles, Lord, Rear-Admiral, p,0.1, i+, Berkeley-square, W. ; 
and Kidbrooke, Susser, . | 

1853 Cole, John Griffith, Eeq., w.a., MR. 8, Charle-strest, Berkeley-square, W., 

1841 *Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., MT, FRA, 18, Park-lone, W, 


Colebrooke, Lt.-General Sir Wm,, BA. 1.6,, CB, KH, FEAS. Datehet, 
near Windsor; ond United Service Club, SW 

1854 | Coleman, Everard Home, Esq. FR-AS. Registry and Record Office, Adelandte- 
Place, London Bridge, EC. 

Coles, Charles, jun., Esq, 86, Great Zinrer-aireet, F.C. 

1835 | 260°Collett, William Rickford, Esq, 





1858 Collinson, Henry, Esq. 8, Delamere-street, Paddington, W. 

1855 Collinson, Captain Richard, c.m, Rox. Haven-lxige, Ealing, W.: and United 

Service Club, S.1F. a , 

1843 “Cook, James, Ex. 40, Mincing-iane, EC. ; and 47, Portland-place, 5. W, 

1859 Cooke, Major A. C., Bz. Tepographical Department, 4, Noew-atréet, Spring. 
gardens, 2. TF. | 

1856 Cooke, John George, Esq. Martin and Co, Lombard-streef, Fc 

1952 ee Esq. 50, Albemarle-street, W.; and 38, Nottiaghom-pl_, New~ 

1850 Cooley, William Desborough, Esq... 10, Portnan-street, Portman-square, W. 

1843) “Cooper, Capt. D.5., 1st Royal Regt, Army and Ney Club, 8. W. 

a | ; : 


Cooper, It-Col, Edward, Grenadier Guards, 34, Hertford-street, W. 
1853 | 479 Coote, Charles Chidley, Esq, C4, Albany ; ond! Mount-Coote, Eimerick, Fretond, 
Coote, Captain Robert, 1.3, Ovoca-lodye, voce, Wicklow, « 





1857 


1847 | 


1846 


1838 | 
1859 | 
1853 


1845 


1839 


| aber. 
1857 


1851 | 





Copley, Sir Joseph William, Bart, NE 

*Corrance, Frederick, Esq. Fartiam-Aail, Wickham Market, Suffolk, 

Costerton, John C., Esq. Canfon, 

*Cosway, William Halliday, Esq. Oxford and Cambridge Club, 5.7, 

*Cowell, Major J.C., 0.8. Suchingham-palace, &, W. 

Cowley, Norman, Esq. 4, Monfagu-place, Monfagesquare, W. 

Cracraft, Major Henry. Upton Villas, Mavea-green, Ealing, W. 

*Cracroft, Captain Peter, nx. J.Af,S,* Niger,’ Australia, 

afo Cranbourne, James, Viscount. 20, Ariingtan-sirect, 4. W. 

Craufurd, Captain Frederic A. B., nx. Senior United Service Club, 3. W, 

Cranfard, Major-General James R,Cabe, Grenadier Guards, Travellers’(lub, 2. W. 7 
and Syaning-Adli, Chertsey. 

Crawford, James, Esq, Brusca, Turkey ; and StratMeven, Dumbartonshire, NE. 

Crawford, Robert Wigram, Esq., Pp, 71, Old Broad-street, B.C. 

Crawfurd, John, Esq., rns. Athenaon Of, &.W.; and 4, Eaton-place 
Weal, 3. W. 

*Oreswell, Captain 5. Gurney, B.. Liyun, Norfolk. 

Creyke, Commander R, Boynton, ne. Oban, W.B, 

Croker, T. F, Dillon, Esq. 6, Strand, W.C. 

Crowdy, James, Esq. 17, Serjeants’-inn, F.C. 

290* Cubitt, Sir William, F.8.5.,¢.8. 19, Great George-atreef, Westminster, 5. W.; 

and Claphani-conmumon, Surrey, 8. 

*Cubitt, Mr. Alderman William, s.r. Groy’s-inn-road, WiC. ; and 21, AbeAurch- 
lone, £.C. 

Cumming, William F,, Esq., M.D, Athenmuom Club, 3, W. ; and Athol-crescent, 

*Cunard, Edward, Esq, New York. 

Cunard, Sir Samuel, Bart. Howchin’s Hotel, St. Jamer's-stree?, 5. WW. 

*Cunningham, George Godfrey, Eeq. Windermere, Westmoreland, 

Cunningham, H.D, P., Esq. 2.5. Bury, near Gosport, Monts. 

Canningham, John Wm., Esq., See, King’s College. Somersef-Aouse, W.C. ; and 
Harrow 

eCursetjes, Mundckjeo, aq., PRN. Villa-Bycufla, Fombay, 

“Curtis, Timothy, Esq. 


go Tis D. Foster Grant, Esq. Parksione, near Pools ; ond Shane Howe, 
gear Somerset. 
*Daniell, William Freeman, Esq) Mth, FS. 17, Charles-street, St, James's- 
square, &. WV, 
*Darwin, Charles, Esq,, M.A. V2.3, Atheneum Club, §.W.; and Doon, year 
Bromley, Kent. 
Davies, William, Esq. 3, Corbeti-court, Gracechurch-street, E.0, 
Dayis, Francis William, Awist.-Sargeon, hy, re ee Gremnelhs Gs 
and Furganboy Howse, Manor Hamilton, Ireland, 





1846 | Davis, Sir John Francis, Bart, 5.0.8, FS. FRSA. Atheneum Chub, SW; 

and Hollywood, near Bristol, Gloucestershire. 

1655 Davis, Rev, Nathaniel, Tine, 

1840 |  “Dawnay, the Hon, Paya. Beningtorough-hail, Foriishire, 

1830 "Dawson, Lient,-Col, R, KL, 8.8, Copylold Enclosure and Tithe Commission, 
a, St, James"s-aquare, 5. W. 

1859 | De Blaquiere, John, Lord, 16, Norfolk-street, Park-lane, W. 

1852 | 310 De Bainville, Chev, Alesander, c.t.n. Wethorougl Howe, Maidatone. 

tase De Bourgho, J.T., Esq. Grehardfeld, Leith-walk, Edinburgh, 

1856 De Crespigny, Lieut. C, A, C., nt. 8, Conmaught-place, Hyde-park, W.; and 
Porné, | 

1856 De Gex, William Francis, Eeq. 8, Serfe-street, Lincoln'sinn, W.C. 

1842 "De Grey, Thomas Philip, Earl, Faia, FRAS, 4, 52, James’ e-square, Ss 
Nowby-Aall, Boroughhridge ; and Weat-park, Silsoe, Beda, 

1859 De la Motte, Lieut,-Gen, Peter, cn, 15, Cronen-Aill-gordena, Bayncater, W. 

1s54 De la Rue, William Frederick, Eeq. 110, Auniili-row, Chinwell-sireet, EOP 

Tao *Denison, His Excellency Sir William Thomas, Lieut.-Col. t.£., Fr. (forernér- 

General of Australia, 


1836 | Denman, Capt, the Hon, Joseph, p.¥. 17, Eatom-terrace, 8, Wi; and HAF, 
Facat, 


1833} "Derby, Edward Geoffrey, Earl of, p.c., FL. 25, St. James’ é-square, &, We; 
| and Anenwaley-park, ATO Eatncashire, 





1854 eDevark. erucler, “ay 2, t docaia cake Barentbsenhi NW. 


1857 *Deronshire, William Cavendish, Duke of, uLm., M.A. FLa, Devonshire Hfouse, 
| Piccadilly, W. ; and Harcheicke Hall, Derbyshire, 


1833 Dickenson, John, Esq., ¥.R4,,F.5.4, 89, Upper Brood-street, W.; and Abdott's 
Aill, Hemel-Hempstead., 

1852 | “Dickenson, John, Esq., jun, Clarence Chambers, 12, Haymarket, S.W.; and 
Abbott'e-hill, Homel-Hempatead. 

1834 Dickenson, Sebastian Stewart, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Broew's-hill, Stroud, 

| Gloucestershire, 

144 Dickenson, Major-Gen. Thomas, Bom, Eng., ¥.n.4.5.. Lower Tulse-Aill, Nar- 

wood, &, 


1830 Neperreac Francis Henry, Esq., F.s.a. 8, Upper’ 
; Somerset, 





eel, W. j and King- 


1859 Dickson, A. Benson, Esq. 19, Ofd-square, Eincoln's-inn, WC. | 
1858 Dickson, Charles Hanmer, Esq.  H.Af, Congul, Slum Kale, Black Sea, 
1836°| 330 Dickson, George Frederick, 20, fanaver-terrace, Kegent's-park, NW. 

1843 Dickson, Pater, Esq. 28, Upper Brook-street, W. 

1836)  *Dilke, Charles Wentworth, Esq." 76, Sloane-street, 8. W- 

1845) *Milkve, Charles Wentworth, Es, jun. 76, Sloane-street. 8. W 

1859 *Dilke, Charles Wentworth. 76, Sloane-sireet, 5. TW. 

1856 Dillon, the Mon. Arthur, 17, Clurgemstreet, W. 

1840 aes Ex].,.M.P. 97, Baton-square, &. W.; and Bystock, near Exmouth, 
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. Dixon, Wm, Hepworth, Esq., ra.A. Besex Villa, Queen's-rood, 81. Jolm’s- 
wood, WW, 
Dobie, Joho, Esq., 2x. . Junior United Service Club; and Cheb Chambers, 5, W. 
Dobie, Robert, Esq., M.D., Bx. 7, Houghfon-place, Ampthill-eg., ie 
| road, WV. W. | 
340*Dodd, George, Esq., F.4.A, 9, Grosrenor-place, 5. W, 
| Dodson, John George, Esq., MP. 40, Upper Seymour-st., Porfma-aquary, W. 
*Dollond, George, Esq. St, Pauls Churchyard, B.C. 
Domville, William T., Esq., 5.4.0. Army and Nory Club, &. W. 
Donaldson, Rev, J. W., D.D., F-n.A28. Athencum Club, 5, W.; and Bury 3t. 
Edmuncts, 
Donaldson, Stuart, Eeq. 22, Rufland-jate, §.W.; and Sydney, Australia, 
Donkin, Henry, Esq. 
Donne, John, Esq. 2, Powtspliace, Bloomshiry, W.C. 
Dorer, John William, Esq. 124, Fenchorch-street, F.C. 
Dower, John, Esq. 165, Pentonville-road, iV, 
450 Doyle, Sir Francis Hastings C., Bart. Custom House, E.C, 
| ®Drach, Solomon Moses, Esq..¥.RA.8. 23, Walpole-st., Aing’s-rd., Chelsea, 3, W. 
Drummoud, Lieut.-General John, Tie Boyce, Dymock, Gloucestershire, 
Drury, Capt. Byron, Ex, Grore-road, Southsea, 
*Da Wane, Major Francis, nu. 64, Lowndes-eqeare, 8, W, 
*Ducie, Henry John, Earl of, ¥.n.3. 30, Princes-gate, 8, W. 
Ducket, Clark A,, Esq., Assist,-Surg. a8,  Abyal Hospital, Maslar, 
Dufferin, Frederick Temple, Lord. Dufferin Lodge, Highgate, N.; and Clande= 
hayehouae, Felfast. 
*Dundas, Right Hon. Sir David, g.c, 13, Aing's-Bench-walk, Temple, E.C.; 
and Gchtertyre, Co, PertA, 
*Dundas, Vice-Admiral the Hoa, Sir Richard Saunders, Kc.e, 13, Wew-sireet, 
Spring-jardens, 5. W, 





Yeur of 


1854 | 


1BS7 
1657 





1850 | 360 Dunlop, A.Graham, Esq. Attache to H.af.'s Legation, Clary Palace, Vienna; 
and Wyndiam Club. 

1837 ®*Duoraven, Edwin Richard, Earl of, v.ma, Adare-manor, Limerick ; ond 
Dunraven-castle, Glamorganahire. 

1356 Duprat, Chevalier Alffedo, H.M.F: Arbitrator, Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 

1852 | IYUrhan, Colonel W. J. Deputy Quartermaster-General, Canaday and Junior 
U7. 8. Clu, &. W. 

1858. Eanlley, Sir Culling E., Bart. Belvidere, Erith, + 

1857| Eardley, Rev. E.G. Culling. Teston-rectory, Maidstone, 

1854 Eardiey-Wilmot, Capt, A, P., RS. C@. 2.ILS, * Nile, Queenstown. 

1855 Eardley-Wiimot, Colonel F., wna. Director of the Cannon Foundries, Wools 
wich, SE, 

1857 Eastwick, Captain W. J, 12, Leinster-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 

1844| Ebrington, Hugh, Viscount, 17, Brefon-street, W,; and Custlelll, South 
Molton, Devon. . 
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1857 Egerton, Commander Charles Randell, ty. 7, Rutland-gate, 8. W. 

1853 _ » Captain the Hon, Francis, nx, Aridgmrcafertowse, S.W.; ond 
| ATALS, * Royal Albert.’ | 
1859] Elgin and Kincardine, James Brace, Lord,o.c.0, 20, Chesham-place, &. Wy; 

| md Broom fall, Dunfermline. 
1845 Ellenborough, Edward, Eurl of,o,c.u, 108, Eaton-aquare, 5. W.; and Southam- 
dome, near Cheltenham, 
1655 | Ellesmere, George Granville Francia, Earl of, &o. &o, He eieenstachasen 
| Clevetand-aquare, 8,W.; and Worsley-Aall, Lancushire, 
1830 i Rev. Charles Boileau, M.4., ¥.0.8. 47, Portland-place, W.; and Tut. 
. tingeloms, Suffolh, 
1855 +Elliott, Christopher, Esy., wp. Colombo, Ceylon, 
1857 Ellis, John Uday, Esq. The Birches, Higley, Stourbridge, 
1858 Elphinstone, Captain Howard, n.&. Buckingham Palace, 3. W. 
1850 | 380°E|phinstone, the Hon. Mount-Stuart, Fta.s., F.05,s4, Athen Chub, &. W. 
anf footrood, Limpafleld, Surrey, 
1857, Eltos, Sir Arthur H., Bart, dfhenqum Club, §.W.; and Cleredon Court, 
Somerseislire, : 
1850 Enderby, Charles, Esq., ¥.05., ¥.L3. 13, Great St, Helen's, B.C. 
1856 Entwisle, John, Esq. 1, Rissell-equare, W.C. 
1852 Erskine, fear-Admiral John Elphinstone, ¢.n, 1, Albany, W.; and Condroe, r 
Stirling, N, B. 
1857 *Esmende, G. M. M., Esq. 29, Port-street, Groscenor-square, W. 


Espinasse, Capt. J, W., 12th Regt. Cow and Co,, Craniy's-court, 8,7. 
Evans, Rev, Charles, Muphy, 


Evans, Frederic J., Esq., RX, FAS, 4, Wellington-terrace,. Chariton, 
Mackieath, SE. 


"Evans, Rear-Admiral George, 1, New-atreet, Spring-gardena, 5, W. ; and Engle- 
ficki-yreen, Chertsey, 





1857 39° Evans, Thomas William, Esq., ™.?. 7, Stratford-place, W.; and Allestree 
| Wail, Derby. 
1830 ®Erans, W, Esq, 
1851 "Evelyn, William J., Esq., Fad. Wotton-Ague, near Dorking, 
_ 1845 “Everest, Col, Gen, Bengal Art., ¥.n.a.,&c. 10, Wesfbourne-st,, Hyde-park, W. 
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Albion-road, Jslington, N. 


910*Radstock, Grarille Augustus, Lord, 24, Portland-place, W. 

LASS | Rae, John, Esq, M0, Canada, 

1B51 *Kameay, Rear-Admiral Wm., 0.n,, F.B.AS. Junior 0.5. Club, &. We: and 
23, Ainslieplace, Edinturgh, 

1859 Ratcliff, Charles, Esq., P51, National Club, 5. W.; Edghaston, Birmingham ; 
and Downing College, Cambridge, 

1B46 Ravenshaw, E. C., Esq., M..A8, Oriental Cho, W.; and 40, Harley-street, 
Covendiind Ww. 


*Rawlinson, Maj,-General Sir ae C., KU, DOL, F.R.8. <Athenawn (lub, 
S.W.; and 21, Langham-place, W. 

Rawson, Rawson Wan., Eaq., 0.2., Colonial Secretary. Cape of Good Hope. 
Raymond, Ven. Archdeacon, of Durham. Athenaum Club, 5. W.; 17, Comber- 
eatetrent and Durham. 

Rees, I. B, R., kaa, leiuias aa Paternoster-row, EC, 

Reeve, John, Esq. Conservative Club, 3, W. 





1857 Reid, L. K., Faq. Athenaeum Chob, 5, W.; and 122, Westhourne-terrace, WW. 
1830, *Rennie, George, Esy., 0.6 7... Hon. ants, 21, Whitehall-place, 8, W. 
(1880) Rennie, Sir John, C.E., FRA, FSA. Se, Sivty-gurdent AW 

1834 | Rennie, M. B., Esq., cu, 21, Waitehall-place, 8, W- : 


*Renouard, Iter, George Cecil, #.0., 0.8.4.8, Sianscombe-rectory, near Dartford 
*Renwick, Lieutenant, EE. 

Reynardson, Henry Birch, Esq. Adheell, near Tetncorth, Oxfordshire, 
bapa sean a - HMS, * Plumper! Pacific; and Torpoint, 


Be ute Sir John, TLS, MD, OB, FS, Lancrigg, Grasmere, Westmoreland, 


*Ripon, George Frederick, Earl of. 1, Cariton-gardens, 5. W.; and, Putney- 
heath, Surrey, 5. W. 
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1830 |  *Robe, Colonel Fred. Holt, on, United Service Club, S.1W.; and Woohetoh- 


common, SE, 

1830 *Robinsen, Captain Charles G., Bx, 16, Delamere-ter., Upper Weathourne- 
ferrace, Wi 

1859 Robinson, Capt. D, G, Sta of the Grest Trigonametreal Sorry, Baws 
Pindd, Punjab. 


1859 Robinson, Sir Hercules GP, Gocernor of Hong Jong, 

1855 | Robinson, Thos, Fleming, Esq.,F.L.8. 4, Grove-park-terrace, Camberwell-grove, &. 
1850 ®Robinson, Walter F., Esq., Lieut. nx, Junior United Service Club, 8, W. 

1854 Roche, Antonin, Esq, Educational Jnstitute, Cadogan-gardens, Sloane-at,, 5. W, | 
1850 *Rodd, James Rennell, Esq. 40, Wimpole-street, W. | . 
1830 | 940° Rome | Peter Mark, Esq. M.D, F.48. 18, Upper Bedford-place, Russell-epware, 


lad nesiioaess Hon, Sir George, F.1S,, LL.D, 4, Hyde-park-gardms, W. ; and 
| 25, Southampton-buildiags, Chancery-lane, W.C.- 
1857 “Rose, Wm, A, Esq., Alderman, 63, Upper Thameo-atreet, E.C.; ; and Befions, 


1830 Ross, Charles, Esq. 60, Portland-place, W. 

1857} Ross, Joho, Esq., wa. 2, Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, E.C. 

1344 | Rosse, William, Earl of, M,A., ¥.n,8,. Birroastle, Parsonatown, King's County, 
Treland, 

1839 *Rous, Viee-Admiral the Hon, Henry John, 253, Grafton-street, Bond-sireet, Ww. 

1859 | Rowden, Rev. G, Croke, Quk Laon, Weylridge. 

1856 Rocker, J. Anthony, Esq. Siactheath, 58. 

1858 eReenll, 2 Arthur Joho — Bans uP, 2, Audiey-equare, W. 


18901” Ruel, tins Sahai te bir Bs Chesham-place, 8. W. + Pambroke-lage, 
Riskaed 5. Wij Endileigh dans Deods and Gart-Avee, nour Callandar, 


N.B. 
1857 “Ryder, Captain Alfred P., 1x, United Service Club, &.W.j and Lounde 
Abbey, Uppingham, 


1858 Ryder, Jchn Northcote, Esq. Calrert and Co,, Brewery, Upper T 





ty, EWC. 


1852'] Sabine, Major-General Edw., 0.a., ¥.?.28., F.RAS., Se, dr, 13, Ashley-ploce, 
Fictoriz-street, Westminster, &. W. 1 and Wooheich, SE. 

BAT St. Asaph, Thornas Vowler Short, Bishop of. Palace, 8t, Asaph, North Wailea. 

1857 St. David's, Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of, Aberywily Palace, Carmarthea, « 

1840 St. Leger, Anthony B., Esq. 10, Berheley-squere, W.; and 22, Baker-atreel, 
Portuvm-square, W'. 


185 Bit, Vincent, — Viscount. Meaford Stone, Staffordshire. 


& 





1851 Scarlett, Lt-Col, the Hon, W, F., Scots Fusilier Guards, 70, Jermyn-st., 5. W. 
13854 | Sclater-Booth, George, Esq., MP M.A. 15, New-street, Spring-gardens, 5. W. 
1855 Seott, Rear-Admiral James, 0.0, United Service Club, 3.1 
1840 *Scrivener, J. F.P., Esq. 20, Bryaneton-square, W, j and Hamrhhype-house, mecer 
Andover, Hanta, 

1830 *Sedgwick, the Rev. A., Woodwardinn Lecturer, M-A., 7.8.5. Atheneum Cinb, 
SW. ; and Cambridge. 

1858 *Serocold, Charles P., Esq. Brewery, Liquorpond-street, ELC, 

1853 | Sevin, Charles, Esq. 11, Cullum-street, 2.0, 

1853 Sewell, Henry, Esq. 75, Old Hroad-st., E.C. ; and Stamford-hill, ¥, 

© 1853 | 970. Sexton, George, Esq, M.D., PM, DE. 3, Broughton-place, Hockney-road, B, 

1854 Seymour, George, Bay. 17, Gracechurch-strect, B.C.; and 11, Leinater-jardens, 
Hyde-park, W. 

1855 Seymour, Admiral Sir Geo, F.yK.c.B.,G.0.0, 115, Bafon-aquare, 5.W. 

1853 |  *Sevmour, Henry Danby, Esq., 4.7, 39, Upper Grosenor-street, W. ; Knmoyle- 

| Hindon, Wilts; and Glastonbury, Somersetahire. 

1854 *Shadwell, Captain Charles F, A., Bow., 0.0 AMS. * Haglflyer;’ and Anny 
amd Nary Chub, ©. W. 

1856 Share, James Masters, Eeq., Bx. ALM.S,* Calcutta! East Sndies ; ond Front- 

street, Tynemouth, Northumberland. 

. 1858 Shea, John, Esq., M.D., Surgeon nw, 84, Blackfriars-road, 5. 

1846 Sheffield, George A. F, C., Earl of. 20, Portland-place, W.; ll Shefield-park, 


 T857 Sheil, Sir Justin, ken, 13, Eaton-place, Pelyrare-apuare, &, W. 
1857 Shelburne, Henry, Earl of, Lansdinene House, Berkeley-square, W. 


1857 | 980 Sherrin, J. S., Eaq., LL, Grammar School, Stoemarket, 
1859 *Sherwill, A a, F.0.. Professor of Surveying, (Cir Engineering Col- 
lege, Calcutta. 
1858 *Shipley, Conway ML, Esq. Army and Novy Civ, 5.W.; and Raheny, Dublin. 
1956| Shuttleworth, Sir J. P. Kay, Bart, 39, Glowcester-square, W.; and Gauthorp- 
hall, Burnley, Lancashire, 
1852 Silk, John Alexander, Esq. 9, Adelpli-terrace, W.C.; and Southwood-[ane, 
= Highgate, N. 


1859 Silver, Stephen Wm,, Esq. 66, Cornhill, E.C.; and Norwood Lodge, Eower 
Norwood, &. 


1853 Silver, William, Eeq., M.4., Barrister-at-Law, Addiom-road, Kise Ww. 
1853 — Simmons, Edward R,, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, lia, NortA Audley-street, W.- 
ifia |  +Simmons, Colonel John L. A., B.E,, 0, Hf. B. M.'s Coneul, Worse; Junior 
United Service Club, 8,1. 
1855 | Simpkinson, Lieut. Francis G EF. 54, Victoriastree?, Westminster, aw. 
1857 | 99° Simpson, Sir George (Governor-in-Chief, Rupert Land). Lewhina, Conala Fost, 
1855 *Simpeon, John, Eeq., 4.0. 1N, 40, Charing-cross, 5. W. = 
1857 Sitwell, Major W. H, Jimior United Service Ohi, &.W.; and 4, Devonshire- 
terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
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Smith, Rer. Brownrigg, wa. Skepherd-lane, Ariston, 5. 

*Smith, Edward Osborne, Esq., F.5.4.. &e, 240, Bryansfon-square, W. 

+Smith, George, Esq. Peru, | 

Smith, George R,, Enq. 73, Eaton-square, 5. W.; and Teladen-park, Surrey. 

*Smith, Horace, Esq, Sacombe-park, Ware, Herts, 

*Smith, James, Esq., F.89.t. & Be, Athenaws Chub, 3. W, 3 and Jordan-Aill, 
Glanpoe, 


rooo* Smith, Lieut.-Col, James Webber, 85th Regt, Joyal Barracks, Dublin, 


Smith, John, Esq., Memb, Geograph, Soc, Bombay, 7, Mfincing-lane, EC. 
Smith, John Harrison, Esq. Beckenham, Kent. 
Smith, John Henry, Esq. 16, Pall Mail, &.W.; and Purley, Croydon, Surrey.” 
*Smith, Octavius Henry, Esq, Thames-bonk, Westminster, 5. W. 
Smith, Captain Philip, Grenadier Guards, 39, Berkeley-square, W. 
Smith, Rev, RK. Carter, CAariton Reotory, &.2, 
*Smith, Thomas, Esq. 
Smith, Wm. Gregory, Esq. Hilson Bay Company, Fenchurch-sireet, £.C. 
Emith, William Henry, Esq. 1, Hyde-park-street, W. 


ro1o* Smyth, Captain William, Rx. Conway Afoust, Ryde, Sale of Wigdd, 


*Smyth, Vice-Admira) William Henry, 5.5.F., D.C.L., F.B.5,, V.P.5.A,, FAAS, 
Hon, ¥.8.L4,, Corr, Inst. Fr., ke, ko, Atiencum Club, &. W.; and St, Join's- 
lodge, near Aylesbury, Bucks, 

*Smythe, Lieut.-Colonel William J., Ra. 2, Craig'ecourt, Charing-crom, 3. W. 

"Somers, Charles, Earl, artnor-castle, fferefordshire ; and The Privy, 
Kewpale, Susser, 

*Somes, Joseph, Esq, Stratford, Emer, F. 

Sopwith, Thomas, Esq., M.4., C.£., F205, 43, Clereland-s7., Hyde-park, W. ; 
aad Allenteads, aydon-bridge, Neecastie-on- Time, 

*Sotheby, Lt.-Col. Frederick 5., C.n., F.R.a.8, 3, Portugal-street, Mount-sireet, W. 

Setheby, Samuel Leigh, Esq. The Woodlands, Vorwood, 5. 

Southey, Henry Sedgfeld, Exq., Barrister-at-Law, Athenaum Club, 5, W. 

“Speke, Capt, J. H, Jordans, Ilminster, Somerset, 


towoSpence, H, Donald M., Esq.,¥.G.5, 42, Hyde-part-ag,, W. ;and Reform Club, &, W, 


*Spottiwoode, A., Esq. New-atreet-square, Fetter-lone, EWC. 
*Spottirwoode, William, Esq. F.ers. 12, James-sireet, Buckingham-gate, 5. W, 
“Spratt, Capt. Thos. A.B, nx. cn, JF. Mf. §. * Medina,” Mediterranean, 


Spring-Rice, Hon. 5, E, (Deputy-Chairman of the Board of Customs), Putney, 
&. W. . 


Stafford, Edward W., Esq. Colowial Secretary of New Zealand, 

Sanford, Edward, Esq, 6, Charing-cros, 5. W. 

— Philip Henry, Earl, Prea, Soc, of Antiquaries, 3, Grostenor-place- 
howes, Gromenor-place, 8, W.; and Chevening, Secen Oaks, Kent, 

Staniland, William, Esq., cz, The Crescent, Selby, Forkshire, 

Stanley, Edmued Hill, Esq. Craven Hotel, Strand, W.C. 


rojo" Stanley, Edward Henry, Lord, uur, D.c.L. 23, St. James's-nquare, §. W. 
* Statham, John Lee, Esq, Cavendish Club, Regent-street, W. | 
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Staveley, Thomas, Esq. 20, Fari-ferrace, Kensington, W. 
Staveley, Thomas G., Esq. Foreign Office; and 24, Cambridye-street, Hyde- 
tk, W. 
shia Colonel Thomas M., o.m., Coldstream Guards, 36, Cienter-equare, 5. W. 
*Stephen, Sir George. 
"Stephenson, Robert, Esq., M.F., F.25, 24, ffreal George-strect, Weatminater, 
8. W.; and 34, Gloucester-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Stephenson, Sir A, Macdonald, c.e, 115, Glowcesfer-lerrace, W. 
Stevens, Frederic Perkins, Esq. Melbourne, Australia, 
Stevens, Heory, Esq., F.s.a. Vermont-Aowe, Camden-square, V.W. 
rogoStevenson, Thomas, Esq., ¥.8.4, 37, Upper Grosvenor-atreet, W. 
Stoddart, George, Esq. #7, 2. W's Consul, Madeira. 
*Stokea, Capt. John Lort, mx. United Service Club, 5. W. 
Stopford, Capt. James J., nx. 4, Norfoll-crescent, Hyde-park, W. 
Stopford, James Sydney, Esq. 18, Savile-row, W. 
Strangford, Perey Ellen, Viscount, 19, Afanajicld-street, W. 
Stratford de Eedeliffe, Stratford Canning, Viscount. 29, Gromenor-square, W. 
Strutt, George H., Esq, Faas, Bridgehill, Belper, 
Strutt, Captain Hammel Ingold. FExrammer Royal Mail Steam Company, 


Southampton. 
*Strrelecki, Count P. E. de, o.5., F.2,5, 206, Savile-row, W. 


yopoStuart, Lieut.-Col. J. F, Dudley Crichton, mr, 6, Whitehall-place, 8. W. 


*Sturge, Thomas, Esq, Northjleet, Kent, 
Sturt, Capt, Charles, rus, St, Edmond's, Ticoli, Cheltenham, 
Stutfield, William, Exq. 15, Letneter-terrace, Wesfhourne-terrace, W. 
Suliran, Captain Bartholomew J., R.8., 8. Board of Trade, 5. W. 
Sutherland, Kenneth L., Esq., Paymaster n,s., Barrister, Junior United Service 
Club, S.W.; and 3, Mulgrave-place, the Hoe, Plymouth, 
+Sutherland, Peter C., Esq. M.p. Natal. 
*Sutherland, Robert, Esq, 


; |* Swanzy, Andrew, Esq. 38, Connon-street, £.C. 


*Sweeting, Robert, Esq. 7, Clement'slane, Lombard-street, F.C. ; and Harrow 
on fhe STi. 
1o$0"Swinburne, Rear-Admiral Charles H, 18, Grostenor-place, W_; and Caphoatint, 
near Newcastle-npon- Tyne, 
Sykes, Colonel William Henry, u.r., ¥.n.5., Hon, M.R.1.4, Afenewm (lub, 
S.W.; and 47, Albion-street, Hyde-park, W. 
Synge, Captain Millington H., ne. Newfoundland, 


Tagart, Courtenay, Esq. Aeform Cheb, S. W, ; and Part, 
*Tsit, Robert, Esq. 5, Queen Anne-sireet, W. 

Taylor, George Cavendish, Esq. Army and Novy Club, 5. W. 
*Taylor, John Stopford, Esq., M.D. 1, Springfield, St, Anne-etreet, Liverpool. 
Teesdale, John M., Esq. 9, Norfoll-square, Hyde-park, W. 

Tennant, Professor James. 149, Sirond, W.C. | . 
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Tennant, Major J. F., Bengal Engrs, Care of the Dpty. Survr.-Ceneral. Cakeutta. 





ro70" Thatcher, Colonel, 5.1.0, 


Thanet, ety eae Lansdowne-crescent, Bath, 

Thompson, Thomas A., Esq. London und County Bank, Cambridye, 

Thcelisn: William C., Esq, $1, Cambridge-ferrace, Myde-park, W.; 
Royal Cork Fackt Club, Queenstown, 

*Thomson, J, Turnbull, Esq. Chief Surteyor, Otago, Noe Zealand, 

*Thomson, Thomas, Esq., M.D, Calcutta, 

Thornton, Rev, Thomas Cooke, M.a., 0.1.1. Frock-Aall, Bicone cca 

Thorold, Rev, A.W, 16, Bedford-equare, W.C. 

Thorold, Henry, Exq. 35, Glowcester-equare, W. 

Thuillier, Major H. L., Superintendent of Revenue Survey of India. Calcutta, 


toBoTilleard, James, Esq. 17, Scaredale-terrace, Kensington, W. 


*Tindal, Commr, Cha., nx, Branch Bank of England, 2 
“Tindal, Charles John, Esq. Mew South Wales, 

Tindal, Capt, L, Symonds, ux. 1, Pembridye-square, Bayneater, W. 
*Tinne, John A., Esq. Briarley, Aighurth, near Liverpool, 

Tomline, Geonge, Esy., M.r, 1, Curlton-house-terrace, 5. W. 


*Tomline, George Taddy, Esq., F.a.a, 21, Od-eyuare, Lincoln"s-inn, Wes: and 
Ash, near Sandench, Kent, 


*Tooke, Arthur William, Esq., M.a, 39, Bedford-row, W.C.; and Pinnerill- 
hous, near Watford, MiddTeszr. | 

Torrance, John, Esq. 5, Chesferslace, Hyde-park-squore, W, 

Townsend, Lient. John, Rh. 11, Burlington-strect, Bath, 


1 We 





ogo" Towry, George Edward, Esq, thubjfield-lodiye, Fast Cowes, Fale of Wight, 


Towson, J. Thomas, Esq. Secretary Eocal Maring Board, Liverpool, 

Tracy, the Hon, Sudeley Charles G.H. Guards (fw), & WF. 

Tremieit, Rev, Francis W., wa. Belsize Park, Hompatead, N.W. 

Trevelyan, Sir Walter Calverly, Bart. “.A., FSA, F.3,, F.ES.N.A., ko, 

Athenmon Chub, 8. W.; Wallington, cd Neocastle; and Nettleoombe, Somerset, 

Trotter, Alexander, Esq, Deroushine-placelowe, Newe-road, N.¥, * 
“Truman, Dr. Matthew, 40, Norland-square, Notting-héll, W. 

*Tuckett, Frederick, Esq. 4, Mortiner-rirvet, Carendisl-squere, W, 

Tudor, Ed, Owen, Esq.. 7.5.4. 46, Westbournd-ferrace, W. 

Todor, Henry, Esq. 46, Westhourne-terrace, W. 


troo*Turnball, Rev. Thomas Smith, ¥.n.s. sina Chil, 2.07. ; and Biofpil, 


Norfolk. 
Twins, Travers, Esq., D.C.1., 7. 19, Park-lane, WwW. 


Twyford, A. W., Esq. Seagal Cacalry: Re Cieb, SF; and Clayton 
Welham, Mursipierpoint, Susser, ¥ i Ae Os AM vs" 


Tytler, Capt, W, Fraser, Aldowric, Inverness, 


*Usielli, Matthew, Esq. "Greseeat hea Regent's-park, N.W. 
“Unielll, Theodosius, Esq. 114, Picoalilly, W. 


*Vacher, George, Ex. 29, Parliament-strect, SW. 


1857 | 


140 | 


1852 


1852 | 


1837 


1857 


1852 | 





*Vane, Lord Harry G., ae 1, Gro 






Vardon, Arthur, Esq. . 
Vardon, healer papi infant. 10, Cracen-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, 
W.; and Madras, 
rrroVardon, Thomas, Esq. Library, House of Commons, Palace, Westminster, 3. W. 
*Vaughan, James, Ksq., F.2.04,, Bombay Army. Jombay, 
Vaux, William S. W., Esq. Mody ¥.5.44 British Museum, W.C. 
*Vavasour, Sir Heory M,, Bart. Travellers’ Club, 8. Wiz and Spridington-Aall, 
Forkahire. 
ee oe 2, De Crespigny-park, Denmarh-Aill, 8. 
ermey, Major Sir Harry C,, Bart., 4.8, F.R, 4.8, Travellers’ Cha, 3. W. 52, 
ee Gromenor-square, W.; and Claydon-house, Sucka, 
Verrey, Charles, Esq, Switrerland, 
Verulam, James Walter, Earl of, Gordambury, scar St, Alban's ; Barry-hill, 
Surrey ; and Messing-hall, Essex, 
Vesey, Arthur, Esq. Long Ditton, Kingston, Surrey, 5. W. * 
Vetch, Captain James, 2.£., 7.08, Admiralty, 5, W. 
rrac* Vidal, Rear-Admiral Alex, T. E. 10, Johnestreet, Adelphi-Ail, W.C. 
Vigne, Gi. T., Esq. The Oaks, Woodford, VE, 
Vincent, John, Eeq., Barrister-at-law. 4, Lamd-bwildings, Temple, F.C. 
ee William Reynolds, Esy., Fas. The Elna, Ealing, W. 
*Vyryan, Sir R, Rawlinsoo, Bart., F.25, Trelowarren, Cornwell, 
Vyvyan, Richard H, &., Esq., ¥.2. 4.8, Comsertatire Club, SW. ; and Trewen, 
St, Coloms, Cornwall, 


Wade, Sir Clande Marten, 16, Queen-aquare, Bath, 

Wade, Captain Mitchell B, 66, St, John-street, Liverpoot, 

*Wagstail, William Racster, Esq., M.D., M.A. Thorntom-/ouse, (ClapAom-road, 3. 

Waldegrave, the Hon.Geo, Assis, Librarian House of Commons, 4, farley-at., W. 

rryoWalker, James, Esq., 0.e., F.0.8. 23, Great Geonpe-atree?, Westminster, 5. W. 

*Walker, Major James, Bombay Engineers. Murree, near Rowul Pindd, Punjab, 

Walker, John, Esq, Hydrog, Hon, 5.1.0, 9, Custle-street, Holborn, W.C. 

*Walker, Captain Jobn, H.M."s G6th Foot. 13, Westbourne-stroet, Myde-park- 
gardens, W. | 

Walker, Joshua, Esq. 40, Upper Hurley-street, W. 

Walker, Captain William Harrison, U0. 103, Glowcester-ferrace, W,; Ane 
Board of Trade, SW. 

¢Wallace, Alfred Russell, Eeq, Sndian Archipelage, 

Walrond, Theodore, Esq., M.A. 10, Hereford-street, W. 

Walter, Henry Fraser, Esq. Papplewick-Aall, near Nothingham, 

*Ward, George, Esq. 

rr4oWarre, Arthur B., Esq. 4, Lowndes-square, 3. WF. . 

Warre, John Ashley, Esq., M.r., F.ns, 54, Pommdes-sgmené, SW, ; endl Wnt 
clyf, Kamagate, 

Washington, Capt, John, £.¥., Fons. Hylrographer fo the Nuvy, dimiruity, 
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1852 Watkins, John, Esq., F.20.5., FS.4. 2, Fulcon-square, Alderagate-street, ELC. 

1853 Watson, Josh, Jehu Wm,, Esy,, CE.) FH. DR. 

1853 Watts, J. King, Esq. St. Ives, Huntingdonshire. 

1857 *Waugh, Lt.-Colonel Andrew Scott, Bengal Engineers, Surveyor-General and 

| Superintendent Great Trigonometrical Survey. Jindia. 

1858] Webb, Capt, Sydney, Riversdale, Twickenham, &. W. 

1858 Webster, George, Esq, wD, Dulwich, 5, 

1838 Wedderburn, Sir John, Bart., Fas. Jneerest Lodpe, Musselburgi, 

1851 | rrgoWeller, Edward, Esq, 27, Duke-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

1853 *Wellingtoo, Arthur Richard, Duke of, Major-General, p.0.L, Apsley-Aouse, 
W.; and Strathfielisaye, Hampahire, 

IBST West, Lieut,-Col, J, Temple, Bemoick Lodge, Hyde, Fale of Wight. 

1553 Westmacott, Arthur, Esq. United Mexican Mining Assoc,, 5, Finsbury-cir- 
cua, E.C, 


1852) — ¢Westmacott, Lieut.-Col., na. Junior United Service Club, 8. W. 


idd4 *Westminster, Richard, Marquis of. 83, Upper Gromenor-sireet, W.; Faton- 
Aail, Cheshire; and Motcombe-house, Doractshire, 


1857 Westminster, Richard C. Trench, Dean of, Deanery, Westminster, 5. W. 

1852 Weston, Alex, Anderdon, Esq., Ma. 16, Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, 5, W. & 
1830] = * Weyland, John, Esq., ¥.4.8,. Woodrising-Aail, Norfolk, 

1858 Wheatley, G. W., Esq. 150, Leadensall-ttreet, B.C, 

1859 | ¢16oWheelwright, William, Esq. 96, Upper Dedford-place, W.0. 


1837 *Whewell, Rer, Willinm, D.p., F.0.8., F.8.4., Vice-Chancellor, Cambridge. 
Atheneum Club, SW. ; and Lodge, Cambridge, 

1855 *Whinfield, Edward Wrey, Esy., 8.a. Bovington-lodye, Hemel-Hempstead, Herts, 

1837 


Whinyates, Lient.-General E, C., B.4., C.n., KM. Dorset Villa, ChelienAam 

1839 *Whishaw, James, Esq., F.8.a. 16, Fork-terrace, Regent's-park, NW. 

1857 | White, A. D., Esq., M.D, Tower Howe, Winchester. 

1855) = * White, Charles, Exq, 10, Lime-st., F.C. : dd ha eee 

1857 White, Henry, Esq. Prince's Howse, Frited' gate SW. 

1856 | White, Robert, Esq. Cowes, Jale of Wight, 

1853 White, William Foster, Esq. Treewurer, Partholomew Hospital, Ec. 

1649 | rryoWhitmore, George, Esq. 28, Oxford-square, W. 

1854 Wilkinson, Frederick E., Esq. Fbrest-Ail!, Surrey, SE. 

1859) “Wilkinson, Sir John Gardner, — F.na. Atheneum Chob, 5, 
Fork-street, Portman-square, WW 

1857 Willeoeck, J. W,, Esq, Q.c, Masasiad shaun, St, John’ s-wood, WN. W. 

1855 Williams, Benjamin, Esq. Fa. Athenaeum Chub, 5. Wr, 

1630 *Willinens, Rev. David, 5.0.0, ¥.8.4, The Warden, Ninomoollege, Ourford, 

1857 Williams, Edwin, Esq. 137, Fenchurch-street, F.C. 

1856 | a neary lene, Key, Club Chambers, &.W.; and 82, King William-st., 


1854 Wit tela Board of Trade, 8, W, 
Williams, Robert F., Esq. 76, Coleshill-street, Eaton-square, 8. W. 


W.y and 33, 


| Royal Garapil Sin, lyii 





1857 | rr@oWilliams, Major-General Sir Wm. F., Bart., K.c.8., D.C.L. Army and Wary 
Cid, 5.1". Commonder-ia- Chief, Conad, © 

1880)"  *Willich, Charles M., Esq. 25, Suffolk-street, Pail-mall-cast, 5, W. 

1857 | Willis, Captain William A., ts. oyal Hospital, Greenwich, 8.2. 

1859 | Willoughby, Sir H. Pollard, Bart., at.p, 630, Brook-street, W.; Baldom-louse, 

| Oxfordshire : and Berwick Lodge, Gloucestershire. 

1859) Willoughby, Heary W., Esq. 1, Cliford’s-inn, Fleet-street, B.C. 

1854 *Wilson, Captain Thomas, Bs. Army and Navy Club, 5, W. 

1354 Wodifield, Robert Denby, Esq, Consercatire Club, SW. ; and ‘24, Conmaught- 
square, W. 

1846| Wollf, Rev. Joseph, p.p, Isles Brewer, Somerset. 

1859 | Wombwell, C. Orby, Esq. 14, Chester-square, 8. W. 

18535 | Wood, Right Hon. Sir Charles, Bart., d.0.n, Mr. 10, Belgrave-nyuare, 3,0. ; 
and Hickleton, Fordsiire, 

1855 | rrgoWood, Captain James, nw, Loch Als\-louse, Dinpeall, NB. 

1857 Woodhead, Captain H. J, Plumridge, 1, Jamenstreet, Adelphi, W.C. 

1845 Worthington, Rev. James, p.p, 27, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 

1856 Worthington, J. Hall, Esq. Liverpool. 

1957 Wortley, Kt. Hon. James Stuart, ¢.0. 29, Berkeley-square, W.; and Sheen 
Surrey, 5. W. 

1839 *Wyld, Jnmes, Esq.,M.pe Choring-cros, W.C. 

1858 Wynne, Rt, Hon, John, wr, National Club, S.W. ; and Haslewood, Sligo, 


1833 Yates, John Ashton, Esq. 33, Bryanaton-square, W. 


* 


1834 Yeata, John, Esq., Lp. Leicester-house, Peckham, 5.E.. 
1830 *Torke, Colonel Philip J., F.1.5. §9, Laton-place, 5, W 
1857 | r200*Young, Capt. Allen, Fipersdale, Twickenham, 3. W.; and Arctic Regions, . 


18368 | Young, Charles Baring, Esq. 4, Connawyit-place-west, Hyde-park, W. 
1830]  *Young, George Frederick, Esq. Limehouse, E. 

1358 Young, James, Esq. Sardinia-ferrace, Glasgow, 

1830 *Young, James, Esq, 

1853 |" Young, Thomas, Esq. 14, Eaton-square, &. W. 

1857 | Yule, Capt. Henry, Bengal Engineers, Jndia; and 1, New B 
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NAMES OF INDIVIDUALS TO WHOM THE ROYAL PREMIUM 
HAS BEEN AWARDED, 


1831,—Mr. Ricuarp Lasnen, for the discovery of the course of the River 
Niger or Quorra, and its outlet in the f of Benin, 

1882,— Mr. Jous Biscos, for the discovery of the land now named “ Enderby 
Land” and “ Graham Land,” in the Antaretic Ocean. 

Dike rari Sir Jonn Ross, u.n., for discovery in the Arctic Regions of 


ibe on {pee Bosses, for the navigation of the River Indus, and a 
journey by Balkh and Bokbara, across Centra] Asia. 
ptain Sir Geonce Back, u.x., for the discovery of the Great Fish 
iver, and its navigation to the sca on the Arctic Coast of America, 
1836.—Cuptain Roneer Frrefor, t.x., for the survey of the shores of Pata- 
gonia, Chile, and Peru, in South America, 
1837.—Colonel Cuxsyer, a.a., for the Popes conduct of the “ Euphrates 
Expedition” in 1895-6, and accessions to the geography of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Delta of Susiana, 
1838.—Mr. Tuomas Simrson—Founder’s Medal—for the discovery and 
tracing, in 1837 and 1838, of about 300 miles of the Arctic shores 
of America. 
]— Dr. Enwanv Rivrest:—Patron'’s Medal—for his travels and re- 
searches in Nubia, Rordofiin, Arabia, and Abyssinia, 
1839.—Col. H. C. Rawnissts, .1.c.—Founder’s Medal—for his travels 
and researches in Susiana and Persian Kurdistin, and for the light 
ree by him on the comparative geography of Western Asia. 
—— Sir R. H. Scmomnerce—Patron’s Medal—for his travels and re- 
searches during the years 1835-9 in the colony of British Guayana, 
and in the adjacent porta of South America, 
et Rares, #.*.—Founder's Medal—for the publication of hia work 
“« Navigation and Nautical Astronomy.” 
cream Joux Woon, 1.x.—Patron's Medal—for his survey of the Indus, 
’ and re-diseovery of the source of the River Oxus. 
1841.—Captain Sir James Coanx Ross, 2.5.—Founder's Medal—for his dis- 
coveries in the Antarctic Ocean. 
——-— Rev. Dr. E. Ronrssos, of New York—Patron’s Medal—for his work 
entitled * Biblical Researches in Palestine,” 
1842.—Mr. Epwanp Jou Erax—Founder’s Medal—for his explorations in 
Australia, 
—— Licot. J. F. A. Srwoxns, 2.£.—Patron's Medal—for hia survey in 
Palestine, and Jevels across the country to the Dead Sea, 
«1843.—Mr. W. J. Hamitros—Founder’s Medal—for his researches in Asia 


ee Prof. Apotru Eruax—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive geogra- 
1 labours, 





18535, 





1844. aa Bexu— Founder's Modal—for his extensive explorations in 





M. Cuantes Rerree—Patron's Medal—for his important geogra- 
phical works. 

1845.—Count P. E. pe Srazececer—Founder's Medal—for his explorations 

and discoveries in the South-Eastern portion of Australia, a i in Van 

Diemen’s Land, 

~i—— Professor A. Tx. Mippesporrr—Patron’s Medal—for his extensive 

explorations and discoveries in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 
1846, iptain Cuanuss Sruat—Founder's Medal—for his various and 
teorneive erolorations in Australia. 








Ix Award of the Royal Premium. 


1847.—Sir Jawes Brooxe, Rajah of Sardwak and Governor of Labuan— 
Founder's Medal—for his expedition to Borneo, 
—— Captain Coantes Witxes, v.5.s.—Patron’s Medal—for his Voyage 
of Discovery in the 8. Hemisphere and in the Antarctic Regions, 
the years 1838-42. ; | 
1545.—Ausrew H. Larann, Esq., D.c.t., m.?.—Founder’s Medal—for his 
contributions to Asiatic | y, researches in Mesopotamia, and 
discoveries of the remains of Nineveh. 
—— Baron Co. Hicer—Patron’s Medal—for his ex ions of Cash- 
mere and surrounding countries, communicated in his work entitled 
* Kashmir und das Reich der Siek." 
1849.—Col. Joux Cu, Fatmont—Patron’s Medal—for his successful explo- 
rations of the Rocky Mountains and California; and for his numerous 
Discoveries and Astronomical Observations. — 

The Rev, Davin Livinestose, of Kolobeng—a Chronometer Watch 
—for his suceessful explorations of South Africa. 

Le Gronck Wat, of Finland—25 Guineas—for his Travels in 





— Mr. Tnomas Baursea—25 Guineas—for his Explorations in the 
Middle Island of New Zealand. 
1861.—Dr, Jouxs Raz—Founder’s Medal—for his Survey of Boothia and of 
the Coasts of Wollaston and Victoria Lands, 
: Captain Hewny Staacner—Patron’s Medal—for his Surveys in 
Western Tibet, 
1852.—Mr, Frascrs Gartos—Founder'’s Medal—for his Explorations in 
Southern Africa. 
Commander E. A, Iscuerrmenn, 8.».—Patron’s Medal—for his Survey 
of the Coasts of Baffin Bay, Smith and Lancaster Sounda, 
1653.—Rear-Admiral Wint1am Hexay Savta—Founder's Medal—for his 
valuable Surveys in the Mediterranean. 
Captain Ronerr J. M. M'Cicge, x.x.—Patron's Medal—for his 
discovery of the North-West Passage, 
1854.—The Rev. Dav Livixestoxs, m.p., etc,—Patron'’s Medal—for his 
Scientific Explorations in Central Africa. 7 
—— Mr. Cosates J, Axprnsson—a Set of Surveying Instruments—for his 
Travels in South-Western Africa. 
1855.—Eniuns Kest Kase, w.n.—Founder’s Medal—for his discoveries in 
the Polar Regions, 
—— Hemearcn Bantu, Phil. Dr.—Patron’s Medal—for his Exploration: 
in Central Africa, - rs 
—— Corporal J. F. Cavncw, of the Royal Engineers—a Watch and Chain 
—for his scientific observations while attached to the Mission in 
Central Africa. 3 
1856.—Mr. Acvacstus C. Grecorr—Founder'’s Medal—for his Exploration 
in Western and Northern Australia. _ wires li ss 
Lieut.-Col, Axpaew Scorr Wavan, Bengal Engineers—Patron's 
Medal—for the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, vide 
2857.—Captain Ricuanp Coxtssox, «.x.—Founder's Medal—f | 
coveries in the Arctic Regions. 1 ie 
— Prof. Avex. Dantas Bacwez, Superintendent U.S. Coast 8 —. 
Patron’s Medal—for his extensive Surveys of America, iti, 
1858,—Captain Ricnamp F, Bortos—Founder's Medal—for his Explorations 
" in Eastern Central Africa. | rt . 
—§ Captain Jon» Panriser—Patron'’s Medal—for his Explorations in Britith 
< orth America and the Rocky Mountains. 
r. Jom Macnoveac. Stuant—a Gold Wateh—for his , 
« ‘Seuth and Central Australia. ? *ia 
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[ When Loxpon és the place of publication, the word Loxpon is in all cases omitted. ] 


LIBRARY. 


EUROPE. 
Titles of Books, Donors, 
Betoras, Detch, Hanoverian, Danish, Russian, Swedish, and Norwegian Lights. 
Corrected to June, 1857. 8vo.pamph. 1557. 
Lacuts of the North and West Coastsof France, Spain, and Portugal. Corrected 


to April, 1857. 8vo. pamph. 1857. The Hrppoonarnic Orrick. 
FRANcE— 

Cuazautoyx, A. M, R.—Annusire des Marées des Cites de France pour 

I'an 1857. lémo. Paris, 1856. Deérér pg La Manatee. 


RA perene yi: A., Corr. rn.os,—La France Illustrée: Géographie, 
Histoire, _Adininistration et Statistique. 2 vols. and Atlas. 4to. 


Paris, 1858 The Acrnor, 

Tanieac de Popslation, de Culture, de Commerce, “s de Pac Aidide gc pour 

année 1854. Svo. Paris, 1857. EPOT DE LA Mamine. 
GERMART— 


Awtna, 
Pacer, Jowx.—Hungary and Transylvania; with Remarks on their Con- 
dition, Social, Political,and Economical. With Mapand [llustrations. 
9 vols, Svo. 1839, 
yy A. A. Baoca.—The Goth and the Hun; or Transylvania, 
perenne Pesth, and Vienna i in ls), Bro, S85. 
ita aia Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic, in- 
cludin, “Dalmatia, Croatia, and the Southern Provinces of the Aus 
trian Empire. 2 vols. With Map and Dlustrations, Svo, 1549. 
Witxrssos, Sm J. Ganoxen, ¥.n.c.s—Dalmatia and Mont ; with 
ae a Aoe to Mostar, in Herzegovina, and remarks on the Selave 
atone, the History of Dalmatia, &e. 2 vols. 8vo, 1545. 





Bavaria, 
Mahe Bayes Pas hs amp Mane. 
Ba 410. I | e oh # a 
ae eo The apt geno Acapemy oF Sctexces. 


Frandfort. 
Ravexsterm, Ava.—Die Vierte Stadt-Erweiterung. §vo. eco pee 
fort a. M., 1857. a 


Ixii Library and Map-Rooms of the Hoyail Cinpeashions Sei 
Titles af Books, "Denors, 


Gaeat Barrarn— * 
CHowes, Grornce.—A Voice from the “Goodwin;” or a Plan for the 
Prevention of Farther Cosualties on the Goodwin Sands. 12mo. 
pamph, lea. samesiny 


GroLocican Sarvey of the United of Practical 
Geology, and the Sehool of Science iad te Maio gal che Adee 
Annual Report of the Director-General ‘Svo, pamph. 1557. 

The Gro.ocican Mcsev™. 

Lewisnam District : Report of the Board of Works of their Proceedings 
during the year 1856. Svo. pamph. Greenwich, 1857. melas 


~ a er ohaage Statistical Account of the British 
pire, ex ts ysical Capacities, Population, &e. 
ord edit, 2 biting 1847, by 
omrit Sea Pilot.—Part L, Shetland and Orkneys. Part Il., North and 
Coasts of Scotland. svo. pamph, ao 





Hrprocnarnic Orrice, 

Reourran-Grvenat, Eighteenth Annonl Report of the. Abstracts of 1855, 
Bvo. 1857. The Recrrnan-GEnena.. 
Sonny, EH. C.—On the Physical of the Tertiary Estuary of the 


Isle of Wight. &¥o. pamph. | dinburgh, 1857. 


creer ree ie On the Terraces in the ¥ of the Tay ees Dee 
Svo. pamph, Edinburgh, 1856. = : 


TrHtexmourn, Lonp,—Sketches of the Coasts and Islands a Sarai: and 
the Isle of Man. 2vols. With Map, svo. 1836. PURCHASED. 


Tipe Tables for the English and [rish Ports for the ae 1857. Com- 
pated by John Burdwood, Master Rw. Svo. pamph. 1857. 
The Hronocnarmc Orrice. 
Garece— 
Geir, Sin Wu.—The Itinerary of Greece, with a Commen “ 
sanias and Strabo, &c. Maps and Illustrations, 4to, a. —_ 
pei The Geography and Antiquities of Ithaca, With Map. 
++ seeeeese Narrative of a Journey in the Morea, _Svo, 1823. 
Wonpswoars, vonage ILD AB Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 
Acd o Hi the, Charesteristien of Greak Are demented ty 
George & ‘aah New Edit. 4to, 1852, 
Towrax Istes— 


Goopteox, Ws.—Historical and Topographical peat the Islands 
are eetaed Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Caste ee ape and Sketches 
Wt, 


ITALY¥— 
Buanrereca Arabo-Sicola oesia Raceolta di testi Arabic to¢cano Ig 
Geografia, la Storia, le fe ela Bibliografia de dll ‘iii M 
insieme da Michele Amari. Parts 1 to 3, inclusive. rei 
a 1855-56, The Gatesta. rela or GEEMANY 
Vio, CommMesp, A.—Delle Barche o V vignzione 
Tevere ¢ della Foce in Fiumicino, Sve. Mowis bean _ de 


aa . Bol Tevere, sulla Ooi aolla 
“Marina a Mercantile dello Btato Pontificia, " BYD. ot tome be 


.. Risultati di Studi idrodinamici prio 


wel Medesinne Bro, pamiph, Florence, 1853, 


Library awd Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society, \xiii 


Larter ae? Titles of Books, Donors, 
IraLt— . : 
Cio, Commexp. A—The same. Appendice Seconda, Syo. pamph. 
Rome, 1855. 
pees . Osservazioni Idranligo-Nantiche guj Porti Ne- 


 roniano ed Jnnocenziano in Anzio, Svo, pamph, Rome, 1648, 
ss se+eee Sal Noovo Emissario del Lago di Bientina e 
 gulla Botte sotto ry Arno, §vo, pamph. Rome, 1947. 
etree eceeeeeeceeees «+ Sl Porto-Canaledi Pesaro. Svo, pamph. Pesaro, 
1857. The Acros through Sir'Noprarcxn Moacnioy. 
Gert, Sin We,.—Topography of Kome and its vicinity. Map separate. 
2 vols. Avo, 1834, 
Eick ys &.—Narrative of on Excursion to the Mountains of Piedmont, 
“eds 1823, And Researches among the Vandoia, or Waldenses. 
trd Edit. 6vo, 1826, PoRCHASED, 
ara Jaune,—On the Limes Rheticus and Limes Trans-Khenanus of 
the Roman Empire, &vo. pamph, 1852. The Avruon, 


PortTvucaL— 


Bouterm™ oe Annses do Conselho Uliramarino. Nos, 1 to 33, Feb. 1854 
to Feb, 1857, inclusive. 4to. Lisbon, 1854-57. 
The Ponreovess Goveasaest through Count Lavnanto. 
Cottecgio de Noticias a Historia e Geografia das Nacies Ultra- 
Marinas, que Vivem ae Dominios Portuguezes, ou lhes slo visinhos. 
Tom, vii. 1841, tom. vi. 1856, Svo. TLishon, 1841-41, : 
The Acapemy of Scresces or Lisnow. 
Fouresten, J. J., r.2.08.—Memoria sobre o Curntivo da Molestia nas 
Videiras com a Carta Topografica do paix Vinhaitero do Alto Douro, 
Map. §vo. pamph. Oporto, 1857. 


be "Pari la a aka I ef ef on ee . Al ary Beata sobre a | As de 
| J, Forrester, o las nos seus amigos, . &ro. 
pamph, Oporte, 1656. (Bound together in one volume. 


J. J. Fornesten, » F. RG. 

PortvucaLiue Monuments Historica Saeculo Octava £ Choietum Haque 

ad Quintom decimum st Academiae Scient Oli¢ponensia 

Edita. Scriptores, volumen i., Part [.; Leges et Consuetudines, rol. i. 
Part I, Fol. Lisbon, 1854, 

The Acapesy of Scumeces or Lisnon. 





Rvses1i— 


Kon, J. G.—Rossia: 8t. greats a Moscow, the German Provinces on 
the Baltic, the Steppes, the Crimen, and the [nterior of ie Empire. 
With Map. §vo, 1543, Prnceasen. 


THomursos, K., Juwn., and Hoco, J.—Sketches of Kerich; its Larger 
Tumuli, and some other Remains, drawn and described, ‘BYo. pamph, 
1857. Joms Hoga, Esqg., M.A., F.8.0.4, 


ScaxpivavIA— 
Hasittros, AxprEew.—Sixteen Months inthe Danish leles, 2vols. 8vo. 1852. 
Dittox, Hox. Antace.—<A Winter in Iceland and Lapland, 3 vols, Bro, 1840, 


Prewres, [pa,—Journey to Iceland, &e. §vo. 185%, Purcmasen, 
Soreden and Moray. 
Acesnt, Joseen.—Travels through Sweden, Finland, ond oo mea to the 
North Cape, in the years 1798 ond 4799. 9 vols. and Tilus~ 
trations, 4to, 1802. UBRCHASED. 


Ixiv Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Titles of Hooks. Donors. 
SCasDINatia— « 
Seden ond Norway, 
Besgnivetse til Kartet over oa Peres Ss Sr ee 
esnd. 4to, Christiania, 1856 


” desnaes. “ato, " Christiania, 1857, 


Hoapre, J. C.—Observations sur les Phénomenes d’Erosion en Norvige. 
4to. pamph, Christiania, 1857, The Usrvensrry or CunrsTiansra. 


Poxtormmoan, Exton of .—The Natural History of Nor- 
bf Translated ‘from omy: Danish, oviginal, Plates and Map. Fol. 
1755. PURCHASED, 





StaTisTiske Tabeller for Kongeriget Norge, udgivne efter Foranstaltning 
af Departementet for det Indre a Sextende 


dre Femtende, ond 
Raekke. 4to. and fol, Christiania, 1856-57. 


Tverue, M. Baaux.—Norges Statistik. syo, Christiania, 1948. 
The Usivensity or CantsTianza. 
SwiITrERLAKD— . 
Hiscuirr, T. W., rn.cs.—Summer Months among the p40 with the 
ascent of Monte Rosa. Byo, 1857. AcTHon, 
f1ncten, Prov. J. M., Conn. F.2.6.8.—Die Gewerbsthitigkelt und die 
Eisentahnen der Schweiz aus dem vaterllindischen Standpunkte be- 
trachiet. Mit 6 Karten, &vo, pamph. Winterthur, 1858, 


rr Geographische Karte der Schwei- 
zerischen| Gewerbsthitigkeit. Zweite verbesserte, durch die Verbrei- 
tungs-Krese der Rindvieh-Schlige Mee Auflage mit Erlduter- 
ungen. §vo.pamph. Winterthur, | The AUTHOR. 


‘TuURKEY— 


CorTamnent, M.—Rapport sur le Vo dans la Turquie d'Europe par 
M. Viguesnel, et Notice Statistique ser I ‘Empire Ottoman. (Ex, Bull, 
de la de Géog.) vo. pamph, Paris, 1857, The Aurnon. 
Hansx-Hansx, Courress.—Letters from the Orient; or Travels in Turkey, 
&e. Translated from the German. 2nd edit. 4to, 1845. 
crgrence J.C.—Journey throngh Albania, and other provinces of Turkey 
in E and Asia, to wbtacngnrgris’ durin iba Years 1809 and 
1610, aps and [ilustrations. 2nd ree dto. 813, 
Mapoen, R.E.—Travels in Turkey, Frage in gre 5,G,and 7. 2 vols.8vo, 1ac9, 


Saxpr, Groncke—aA Relation of a Jou resorts A.D. 1610, aigror 
a Description of the Turkish ania te, Map. 4to, 1615, 
bene tmEestT on Pilote de la Mer Baltiqne. Supplément No. 1, 
dea Annales Hydrographiques, 1857.) 8vo, piaake Paris, ~— 
Deépér DE LA 


MEDITERRANEAN — | 
Bantiert, W. H.—Gleanings, Sine and Antiquarian, on 7 d 
Route. 2nd edit. nn tas at etek ao ee 


Licuts of the Mediterranean, ag d Sta of Azov. Correc 
' May, 1857. 8¥o, pamph, 1857, em ne 


MEDITERRANEAN Sea, Alexandria Harbour. Hy 
Svo. pamph. 1857, 





raphic Notice, No. 1, 
The Hrnsocrarnic Orrice, 





Library and Mayi-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. \xv 
‘ Titles of Books, . Donora, 
ASIA. 
Rrrren, Cant, Hox, r.n.c.s. &c.—Die Erdkunde von Asien. Band IX, Klein- 
Asien, Theil 1, Mitdrei Kupfertafeln. Svo. Berlin, 1853. _ 

¢ AvrTnor. 

Astatic Rossra— 
H., Conn, r.n-c.a.—Ueber das Stelnsalz und seine Geologische 


Stellung im Russischen Armenien, 4to. St. itestll Re 
e AvTnon. 


ATxrxson, T. W., F.n.0.8.—Oriental and Western Siberia; a Narrative of 


Seren Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the 
Kirghis Steppes, Chinese gee and part of Vg pus (Asia. Map 


and [llustrations, Svo. 1858 The Action, 
Waancatr's Reize noch der Sstlichen Rirgise bf tbersetzt vou Dr. 
we, Herausgegeben von G, v. Heltterem, (Aus den Beitrigen zur 


niniss des Russisehen Reichs, Band xx.) 8vo. fs e@ EniTor. 
Astatio Tunkey, &c.— 


Arssworrn, W., F.1,¢.4.—Report on the Feasibility of Establishing Tele- 
phic Communication between the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Boctien Gulf. 8vo. pamph. 1857, W. P. Anonew, Esq., F.0.0.5, 


Awano.; the Last Home of the Faithful. By the Author of the Frontier 
Lands of the Christian and the Turk. 2nd edit, @vo. 1854, 


Bantierr, W. H.—Woalks abont the City and Environs of Jerusalem. 
dnd wane vo, 1844, 

eeeeaseeenenes ss Jerusalem Revisitel, With [lustrations, Svo, 1855. 

ae and Ponsa, W., &&c. Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, 
&e., illustrated i in aseries of Views. With dence ticis of the Plates, 
by John Carne, 3 vols, 4to. 1556. 

Buceronam, J. 5., ¥.0.0.4.—Travels among the Arab Tribes. inhabiting 
the Countries cast seeps and Palestine. With Map. 4to. 1825. 

de et dees ce seeecs soaeae se Travels in Mesopotamia, Sd Minna olspei 
from Aleppo to with Researches on, the KE ef 

Ma » 2vols, avo. 1827. 

Klint Travels in Palestine, through the Countries of 
“Bashan and Gilead, East of the River Jordan. With Map. 2 vols, 
Qnd cd. Svo. 1822, 


Cuovrcait,, Cor.—Mount Lebanon. Ten Years’ Residence, from 1842 to 
1852, describing the Manners, Customs, and ar Fore of its Inhabitants, 
with an Account of the Druse Religion, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 1853. 

Puncnaken, 

Krerent, H.—Ober die Persische Kinigsstrasse durch Vorierasien, nach 

He ot, Svo.pamph. Berlin, 1857. The Avrnon. 
* Watrote, Lr. rum How. F., a.x—The Ansayrii and the Assassins, 
with Travels farther East in 1830-51, including a Visit to Nineveh. 

3 vols. fvo. 851. 
our, Rev. Joseru,—Journal containing an Account of his Missionary 
samong the Jews, 8vo, 1839, PURCHASED, 





Caina— 
Brxcuam, Coumn. J. E., nx.—Narrative of the Expedition to China, from 
the Commencement of the War to the Present Period. 2 vols. Svo, 
1842. Pracuasep, 
Curxa Pilot. Appendices Nos. 13 to 18, Svo. h, 1857 
Pee irviesenlpaxc yest 
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Library aiid Map-Rooms of the Royal’ 
Titles of Books, 


“and ee oenioies Evo, ee ysheromiy R.N., F.R.G.8, 
a Sia J. F., Bart. r-2-0.4.—Chinese ae translated from the 
inals; towhich are added Proverbs and Moral Maxims. Prefaced 

Cy Cueationd on the Language and Literature of China. Svo, 1822. 

=f eeeeeeess Chinese Moral Maxims, with a free and 
verbal translation, affording pear of the Grammatical Structure 

of the Language. §vo. London and Macao, 1823. The Acrnon. 

Forne, Lr. T. E., n-x.—Five Years in China, from 1842 to 1847. With 
an Account of the Occupation of the Islands of Labuan and Borneo 
by H. M.'s Forces. §8vo. 1643, 

Fourese, Ronent.—Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces 
of China, including a Visit to the Tea, Silk, and Cotton 5 ae &e. 
With [lustrations. Svo. 1847. 

Girztarr, Rev. Coantes.—A Sketch of Chinese 
Modern; comprising a Retrospect of the Fi the Foreign Rearrcsi or 
Trade with China, vols, Svo, 1534. PUncUasED. 

Haut, Carr. W. H., 0.%., ¥.8.6.8., and Beaxann, W. D.—The Nemesis 
in China ; comprising a History of the Iste War in that Country, 


Ispia— 


with an Account of the Colony of Hong Kong. 4th Edit. vo. 1848, 
The AvtHon. 
Miunse, Rev. W. C., w.4.—Life in Chinn. With Map. Svo. 1857. 
The Avrmoa, 
Asnnew, W, P., rvo.s.—The Punjanuh Eailway: : eeonon Sos een 
Correspondence. With Map. Svo. pamph, 1 
...... Portof Kurrachee, De ee Water, and Com- 
” mere, for the Official Year 1856-57. With Map, @vo, pamph, 1857. 
The aie 


Carren, H. J.—Geological Papers on Western India, incloding 
Sinde, and the South-East Cosst of Arabia: with yg the 
mpeg of India generally, Atlas of Maps and Plates. 4to eee 
cae Hror.—Colonization, Defence, and or we our epee 
Empire. 8vo. pamph, 1857, The Acrion, 


Comrammensive History of India, Civil, Military, ond Social, No, I, 
dito, 1858, Messrs. BLackie and Sow, 


Cox, Cart. Himam.—Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan gai and 
more particularly at the Court of Amarapoorah. §vo, 1821, 


Honeeos, BH. H.—Papers relative to the Colonization, Commarea, Physical 
Geography, de, of the Himdlaya Mountains and Nepdl. (No. 27 of 
Selections from the Records of the Government of Bengal.) 4to. Cal- 
cotta, 1857. Hox. East Ixpra Company, 

Oncicn, Carr, Leorotp vox.—Travels in India, aie ; Sinde and th 
Punjaub, Translated from the German, by H. E. Lloyd, ola: 
Bro. Leas, = 

Teant, Evwanp.—A Vo age to Fast India, ond abxle in the Em of 
the Great Mogul. printed from the edition of 1655. Syo, src 

Vroxe, C. T., r.n.a.s, —Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, the countries 
adjoining the mountain course of the Trehen: and the Himalaya, north 

* of the Panjeub. Map. 2vols, Gyo. 1842. PuRcuasen. 


pre and Saas af the Royal eerie Society. Ixvii 


Titles of Boots, Donors, 
CerLox— 
CANE: Sg Jamues.— Excursions, Adventures, and Field 
on: ite Commercial and Military Importance, ‘ke. 2 vols, 
With h Maps anid Illustrations, Svo. 1843. 
Fornes, Maron.—Eleven Years in isp lara comprising Sketches of the 
Field Sports, Natural History, &c., of that Colony, 2 vols. Svo. 1640. 
JAPAN— 
MacFaurasxe, Coantrs.—Japan: Account, Geographical and Historical, 
from the Earliest Period down to the Present Time, 8vo. 1853. 


Ustrep States Japan Expedition, by Commodore M. C. Perry ‘Vol. 111. 
—Observations on the Zolinea Light, from Apeil 3, 1853, to April 

23, 1855. By the Rev. George —_ oe plain TAN. 4t0. 

Washington. 1856, he Sarrison1AN 


Sian— 


Ceawronp, J., ¥.2.0.8.—Journal of an Embassy from the Governor- 
General of India to the Courts of Siam and Cochin China, exhibiting 
a View of the actual state of these Kingdoms. 2nd Edit. 2 vols. 
Syo, 1830, PuncHaseD, 

Astatic Ancutretaco, &c.— 

HELcurn, OM. Ses Ly. F.n.0.4.— Narrative of the Vo of HM, 
Samarang d rg Years 1543-46, employed in eying the 
Islands of the tern Archipelago, ‘&e. Maps and ped Sw 3 
- 2vols. vo. 1848. Pomc 

Hovcnen, F.—The Indian Archipelago; with Suggestions for for promoting 
Colonization, &e, limo, 1857. The Avrmonr. 

Drnectioxs for making the Passage from England to Hong Kong through 
Sunda Strait. ave pamph. 1857. The H Hrpnocnarnmic Orrice. 

Horsocnon, Jawrs.—Instructions Nautiques sor les Mers de l'Inde. Tra- 
duites de |'Anglais, en 1837, par M. Le Prédour. 2 Edit., revue sur 
le 6° Edit. Anglaise de 1852 et 5 bape par MM. Darendean et 
Keille. Tome: I. 4to. Paris, 185 Derir DE La Manne, 

Inpran Arch ond Eastern Asin, Journal of the, Edited by J. R. 
Logan, New ’ Series, Vol, I, Nos, land 2; Vol, Il., Nos. 2 and 3, 
Bvo. Singapore, 1856. The Enrror. 

Locas, J, R,—The Rocks of Pulo Ubin. 4to. pamph, Batavia, 1847. 

Poncnasen. 





AFRICASs 
NonTHERN— 

~ Lyox, Cart, G. F., 2.8.—Narrative of Travels in Northern Affica in 
the Years 1818, 19, and 20; accompanied by Geographical Notices of 
Sudan and of the course of the Niger. Mapand Illustrations. 4to. 1521. 
Foacnasen. 
Patacky, Da. Yor re vieobeeny videcky srovndvaci. 1. Svét 
Nevzd@lany, Afrika, Australie, (Marokko, Al Oy Tuniasko.) Svo. 
Prague, 1857. The AuTnon. . 
Vircexpox-Doumounms, C. A. et Kunmatier, C. P. pe —Description 

Nautique de la Cote N. du Maroc, §vo, Paris, 1857, 
Dirt pe ta Marne, 


e2? , 
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Titles of Books, 





Nonrueas Aratca— 
Alriera— 

Curenoyveav, M, A.—Relation du Vi de M. le Cap. De Bonnemain & 
Dames, ‘1856-57. (Ex. des Nou sles Annales des Voyages.) Svo. 
pamph. Paris, 1857. M. ¥, A. Mavre-Baes, Corr, F2.0.3. 

Génanp, Lievr, Jvces.—Lion Hunting and Sporting Life in Algeria. 4th 
Fclit. S¥oO. 185 ae 

.... Adventures of the Lion Killer of Northern Africs. 
Hlustrated “Edit, 8yo. 1857. The AcTHOR. 

Swipea-Pevoxcstst, A—Du Développement da Commerce de 1'Algérie 
avec I'Intéerieur de l'Afrique et d'one route Pars 1867 terre d'Alger au 
Sénégal par Tombouctou. 8vo. pamph. 857. 

Bow.aEnt, Esq., ¥-2.G,3. 


Egypt and Abyssinia— 
psa weir ee a dans 2 Be (Ex, 
ni rographiqwues. a, | . 
: en Dérit pe La Manne. 


Raetuerr, W. H.—The Nile Boat, or Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. 
@nd Edit, @vo. 1850. 


Escimwowas in Egypt. Letters from Cairo, written during a residence 
there in 1842, 3,and4,. 12mo. 651. PURCHASED, 


Hevatix, Tuxopor vox.—Reisen in Nord Ost Afrika, buch einer 
Reise nach Abyssinien, mit besonderer Kicksicht anf Zoologie und 
i unternommen in dem Jahre 1852 bis 1853. Mit einer 

Svo. Gotha, 1957. Justus Ff 

Korscur, Taxopon.—Die Vegetation und der Canal anf dem Isthmus vou 
Suez, Eine Skizze. 4to. pamph. Vienna, 1953. The Avrion. 

Sart, Hexay.— Voyage to Abyssinia and Travels into the Interior of 
that Country, with an Account of the Port + Settlements on the 
East Coast of Africa, &e. With Maps and Illustrations. 4to. 1814. 

Punchasep, 





Une, J. P., .p.—Der Winter in Oberigypten als Klimatisches Heilmittel. 
aro. saat Leipaig, 1856, The Action. 
Wierssox, Sm J. G., ¥.n.c.s,— Popular Account 0 ote the Ancient Faery 
tians. Revised and corrected from his larger Work. Ilostrated with 
500 Woodeuts, 2 vole. vo. 1854. PrUSBCHAsED, 
CENTRAL AND SovTHERN— 


cer orate Hope Bg Shar trem with oe Governor oe the, te to 
the assumption of Sovere er the Territory between Vaal 
and arora. 4 a (itlue Book.) ) Fol. 1851, 
Thomas Barnes, Faq,, Pas, 
Dexuam, Mason D., ond Crarrentos, Carr, H., a.x.—Narrative of, 
Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, in the years 
1622, 23, and 24. 4to. 1826. 
Fueemay, J. J-—Tour im South Africa, Re. Sve, 1851. 


Lacetessrerxx, Hewat, a.p.—Travels in Southern Africa, in 1803, 4, 
5, and 6 Translated from the original German by A. Plomptre. 
Map and Plates. 4to. 1512. Pracuasenp. 


Lacwre of South Aftics, East Indies, China, Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand. Corrected to August, 1857. 8vo. pamph. 1857. 
The Hrosocnaraoo Orice. 


Library anid Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. Ixix 


CENTRAL axp Soutnenn Armca— 
Livixestoxr, Davin, x.p., Comm. ¥.n.0.8.—Missionary Travels and 


Researches in South Africa, including a Sketeh of Sixteen Years’ 
Residence in the Interior of Africa, Maps and Illustrations. svo, 
1857. The Atruoa. 
Morrat, Rorent.— Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa. 
Svo. 1842, PURCHASED. 
Nottorn, Cart. M.5., 0.s., F.1.G.8,—Notes during a Cruise in the Mo- 
zumbique. vo, pamph. 1857. The AvTHor, 
Roscien, ALenecut.—Ptolemins ond die Handelsstrassen in Central 
Afrika. Ein Beitrag sur Erklirong der liltesten uns erhaltenen Welt- 
karte. Mit zwei Karten. §vo. pamph. Gotha, 1857, JosTcs Pearaes, 
Scomarcs, C.—Der Njandsha und die Hydrographischen Merkmale Afrikas, 
*Svo. Riga, 1556, The Aurmon. 
WESsSTERN— 

Anams, Carr, Jomx.—Remarks on the Country extending from Cape 
Palmas to the River Congo, With Sa Saga containing an Account 

of the European Trade with the West of Africa, §¥o. 





Arnica Pilot, Part 1, Appendix No, 1. Western Coast of Africa, Bonny 

and Old Calabar Rivers, Svo. pamph, 1857, 

The Hypnocmarnic Oprice. 

Bownicn, T. Enwanp.— Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee, with 

a Statistical Account of that Kingdom, and Geographical Notices of 

other parts of the Interior of Africa, 4to, 1819, 

Fox, Witi1am.—aA Brief History of the Wesleyan Missions on the Western 

of Coast of Africa. Map ent Kearavines BYO, 1851, PURCHASED. 

Krorzscu, F.—Philipp Schinlein’s Botanischer Nachlass auf Cap Palmas, 
Mit vier Lithographirten Tafeln, 4to. Berlin, 1857. 

THomas Hopakin, Esq., m.0,, F.G.8. 

Licuts on the West and South Coasts of Africa, Corrected to January, 


1857. 8¥o. pamph. 1857. The Hrpnocnarnic Orrice. 
al AMERICA. 
khont, J, G.—Lectare on the Plan of a Chartographical Dépis for the His- 
tory and Geography of the American evo. pamph, 


The Atrnon. 

Lronrs on the Eastern and Western Coasts of South Americas, and the 
‘Western Coast of North America’ Corrected to August, 1857. 8vo, 
pamph, 1857. The Hinnocrarute Oryice, 


4 Vaasnaces, F. A. pe—Vespuce et eon premier Voyage, ou Notice d'une 


Dcouverte et Exploration Primitive du Golfe du ne et des Cotes 
des Etate-Unisen 1497-98. (Extrait du Bolletin de la Société de Geo. 
graphic.) 8vo, pamph. Paris, 1858. The Avrnon, 


Nostu AmEarca— 


Fisnen, R. 3.—Annnal Statistical Supplement to Dinsmore’s American Rail- 


road and Steam Navigation Guide and Companion. With Map. 14émo, 
pamph. New York, 4887 The Avruon. 
Mancov, Jttes.—Geology of North America. With Maps and Plates, 

400, #iirich, 1858, ‘ 
The Avtnon, through Prof, J, M, Zreauen, Corr? 1.2.0.8, 


] 


Isx Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal 


Titles of Books, 
Barman Norra es 





H.—Canadian Scenery Illustrated. The Literary Depart- 

veut by N. P. Willis. 2vols. 4to. 1842. PURCHASED, 

Barrinio, Rean-Apew. H. W.—Maritime Positions in the Gulf and River 

St. Lawrence, on the South Coast of Nova Scotia, and in Newfound- 
land. Revised and corrected in 1857. 8Svo. pamph. 1857. 

Caxapa Directory for 1857-8, containing Names of Professional and Busi- 

ness Men, &c., in the Cities, Towns, and Vill iy Ket Direc- 


tories of Post Office Department, and &e., throughout 
Canada, Corrected to Nov, 1857. With May Montreal, 1557. 
Tuomas H. B ede Eaq., F208. 


Georocateat Survey of Caxads, of for the Years 1859-54-85, 
andl rretenaatis Pa Athus te Pinus of Pres fre between 
Lake Huron and the River Ottawa. &va, aces LEST. 

Sir Wim E. LooAN, F..G,5. 


Hupsox Hay Company, Canada Weat, and the Indian Tribes. &vo. pamph. 
L257. : : The Anonmores Protection Socirry. 


Licuts on the Coasts ond Lakes of British North America, Corrected to 
Sept. (856. Gvo, pamph, 1656, 


St. Lawrence Directions. Chapter 25. Svo.pamph. 1857. 
Sao TLasD, Commr, P. F., 2.8,—Bay of Pun lot. 8ro, 1857, 
The ene ape 


| Hivprocnaraic 
Russias AMEDICA— 


Hotwmema, H. J. ahr By] Beng Skizzen tiber die Volker des Russischen 
=a Erste A ung. Nebst ciner Karte. 4to, | 


The Avruos. 
Usrren SraTes— . 


Banttert, W. IL—Ameriean Scenery Mlustrated. The Literary Depart- 
meot by N, P. Willis, 2 vols. 4to. 1852. 


Bocnincuam, J, 5., F..G.4.—Slave States of America. 2 Vela: #7. 3 eee 





Exoar, Major W. H., t.s.4.—United States and Mexi Boundary Sq | 
400, Washingrtun, 1857. i a 


Gnamam, Lt-Ool., w.s.a, “i Meee of a Re ke., in elcid 
Illinois, Indiana, and his superintendence, Syo. 
Washington, 1857, eee byte SecneTany or Wan, 

Licat-Hovsss, Lighted Beacons, and Floating Li his f the United States, 
Corrected to October, 1856. Svo. pam ta¢ ; 7 

“he Eh Hvbsodairecc OFricr, 

Maacr, C R. B., t.8.4,—R with M of an Explorati 
Big Wie tehita and the Head | aters of the razos Rivers penis hiag 
Washington, 1856, The Sairasontas Isxetrritios, 

Miserestrrr River to the Pacific Ocean, I flor- 


of Explorations and 
Vers to ascertain the most Iractical an Eco 
road, Vols. IL, I0L,and1V. 4to, Washin Si as 


Prof. J. E. Woacesren, Corr. ¥.2.0.8. 
New Your Alms-House, Seventh and Eighth Annual Re 
Governors of the, for 1655-56, S¥o, a New Yorks issesr. 
seer SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
ak a mint aay tt Annual Report on the Improvement of the. 





Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. \xxi 


. . Titles of Books. : Donars. 
Dsrren STATEs— 
New Youk, Colonial Histo the State of, pote mina meee to the ; 
red in Holland, » and Frances John KR. Brodhead. 
ited by E. B. O'Callaghan, MLD, Vols, ¥., ond IX, 4to, Al- 
bany, 1855. 


The Amentcan Grocraraican and STATISTICAL Society. 


.. see. Criminal Statistics of the State of, Report of the Secretary of 
‘State on the, Svo. pamph, Albany, ng 


7h 8 


SMITHSONTAN [NSTITITION, 


wese+. +++ Emigration of the State of, Annual Report of the Commission- 
ers, for the Year ending Dec, 1856, Svo. papi. New York, 1857, 
The Ammnican Geoonarmicat and Stati ican Socrerr. 


. os eeee oe Statistics of the Poor of the State of, Annual Report of the 
Secretary of State relative to the, for the Year ending Deer. 1854. 8vo. 
. pamph. Albany, 1655. 


Pexnerivasia, Thirty-cighth Annoal Report of the Controllers of the 
Posie ables ee ie irt School Distriet for the Year ending Deer, 

1854, 8vo. pamph. “Philadelphia, wis 
he Surrosontan [xerrrevrion. 


Sarronn, J. M., Rene Sener of the State of Tennessee. 

Svo, Nashville, 1854, The Arron. 

Usrrep States Army, Statistical Report of the Sickness and Mortality in 

the, from Jan, 1830, to Oem 1855. Prepared under the direction of 

Brevet Brigadier-General Thomas Lawson, Surg.-Gen. vs.4., by R. H. 
Coolidge, at.0. 4to, Washington, 1856, 

The Scnceon-GEexenal, U.8A, 

seas se eeee ee es Const Sarvey, Surrey ding the Year 1855.-‘Numers , showing 

Progress of the Surve “anes the Year 1455. Numerous Maps. 

4to. Washington, 1656, Pro D. Bacny, Gold Medallist, n.o.s. 


ss ee esas ee Commerce aes ofthe. Report from the Seere- 
fry of Tiessusy, toe tee Xe transmitting a Report from the Register of the 
ear ending June 1854. avo, eee 1856. 


esos eeeess se s+ Commercial Relations of Pree ae the, with all Fo- 
reign Nationa. E. Flagg, Superintendent, Vol, I. 4to. Washington, 1856, 


eo eeeeas sees s+ Finances, Report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury on the 
. State of the, for the Year ending June 1855. 8vo, Washington, 1856. 
The Sarrresostanx I xerrrorrox, 


cress esse ce ee Potente, the Commissioner, for the Year 1855. 
Arts ris and Manufactures, ole, t and IL; and Agrienltors: Vol. &yvo. 
Washington, 1854. Hon, Coantes Mason, 

of ne ah PE ee ee . President's Message to the tro Hones of Congress at the 

commencement of the Second Session of the 33rd Congress, Parts I. 

and J]. First Seasion of the 34th Parts L, II. and IIT. 

haa gece i Shc ae Parts I. and 1. With arcompany- 
Ma jews. sro, ee 1554-546, 
= The Surrmsontan Lxstirevrion,. 
-seeeeeees Report on the 25th Exhibition of American Manufaetures, 
held i im ‘the City berger sa 1856, by the Franklin Institute, mg 
pamph. Philadelphia, 185 The Isstrrore. 

Votser, C, F.—Tablean du Climat et do Sol des Etats-Unis d'Amérique, 

ke. Maps.- 2vola. Svo. Paris, 1803. Pounecnasen. 


Wasrex, Lieut. G. Kk. v.s.4.—Explorations in the Dacota Cesntry, in the 
Year 1855. With Map, $vo. pamph. Washington, 1856 


Li 
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: 
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Titles of Boats. Donors. 
Usiren States— 


Wiisos, J.3.—On the Gold Regions of California. CBs, Some Beneetioas 
of the Geol. Soc.) 8vo. pamph. 1834, 


Wiscoxsin.—Brunsen, Alfred.—Prairie du Chien, btiee is its ere. 
Position and future Prospects, vo. pamph, Milwaukee, 1957. 


+ e222 oe oe Satis sei L C.— Madison, the Capital of Wisconsin : 
"Growth, Promrecs, Condlltioes Wants, and Capabilities, agen 
Madison, ee 

‘ Madison, Wisconsin: Charter of the City of 8vo. pampb. 
~ Madison, 185 

eke “cia Robert.— He of the Locating Survey of the St. 
Croix and Lake Superior Fi Railroad fay aio. painphe = Satins 1856. 

on sees cesses Percival, Sante Ghani 9 Reportiot the Garvey of Wis- 
consin. 8vo, pamph. Madison, 1856, 

eoeeceeeeses Smith, William R.—The Hi of. re pares Forts, Bis 

torical, Documentary, and Descriptive. — . Historical, Vol. 1. ; 
Part IT., Documentary, Vol, 1. 8yvo., Matoon, 1a54. 
eeeeeeeeee se Watertown, Wisconsin: its Manufacturing and Railroad Ad- 


vantages and Business Statistics, 8vo. pamph. Watertown, 1856. 
The State Hisroaican Socrery of Wrscoxsty. 
Cesxteat America axp West Ixptes— 

De Bocnnotne, M. 1'Anoé.—Apergus d'un Voyage dans les Etats de San 
Salvador et de Guatemala, (Extrait du Bulletin de la Soci¢té de Géo- 
graphic.) §vo. pamph. Paris, 1857. 

DoxpoxaLo, Ean. or,—Brief Extracts from Memoranda on the Use, Pro- 
perties, and Products of the Bitumen and Petroleum of Trinidad. Fol. 
pamph. 1857. The Acrnon. 

Licnts of the West India Islands and adjacent Coasts. Corrected to Sep- 
tember, 1856, Svo. pamph. 1856. The Hynmoonarnic Orrice. 

Rapuinsxt, Prot. An, G.— L'America prima di Cristoforo Colombo, 
8vo, pamph. Mantua, 1857, The AvTHor. 

Tesvasreree, Communication between the Atantic and Pacific Oceans 
through the Isthmus of. Additional Observations to the given Fs 
by the Engineer, Signor Gaetano Moro. Maps.. svo. 1845, ~ 

W. P. Jenvis, Esq. | 

Temurexy, G. F. Sh —Mitla: ere of Incidents and Personal Ad- 
ventures on a J in Mexico, Guatemala, and Salvador, in the 
Year 1853-55. Edited by J, S. Bell. Svo. 1855, The Arron. 

West Inna Directo Vol. L, Appendix, No. 1. Isthmus Fan Gulf of 
Darien, Svo. eas 1857. The Hy PHC Ornce. 

SOUTH AMERTCA— 


ApALnent, Patwoe.—Travels in the South of Europe and in Brazil, with a 
Voyage up the Amazon and Xingt. Translated by Sir R. H. he 
bargk and J, E. Taylor, 2 yola, Svo. 1849, 

Bovcancr, A.—Mannel de la Navigation dans le Rio de la Plats. ( Ex, res 
Annales Hydrographiques, 1856.) Svo. pamph. Paris, 1857, 

| POT DE LA Manne. 

Datexce, J. M.—Bosquejo Estadistico de Bolivia. Svo, Chuquisaes, 1851. 

= W. Boruamer, Esq., F.n.0.8, 

VEEAC, M., Comm. F,1.G.8,—Consid¢rations Géogra 
du ge Examen Critique d'un Nouvelle Hite Générale apse 
par M. PF. A.de Varnhagen. fSyvo. pamph. Paris, 1857. 





= 
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Sourn Awentca— 
De Mosquena, Gex, T. C.—Memoir on the Physical and Political Geo- 
graphy of New Granada, Translated from the Spanish by Theodore 
wight. &vo. pamph. New York, 1853, 

The Amentcan Groonarmican and Statisrican Soctery. 

Prsez-Rosanes, V.—Essai sorle Chili. Svo. Hamborgh, 1857, 
The Avrnon, through Admiral FrrzRov, F.n.o.s, 
Parrenert, G. J.—Eeuador Waste Lands. Letter to the Equatorian Com- 
mission of Agency. Svo, pamph, 1858. The AvTHog. 
Texrix, Epsoxp.—Travels in various parts of Peru, including a Year's 
Residence in Potosi, 2 vols, Svo,- 1830, 3 Praises 


» AUSTRALASIA. 
Poseter, D.—Rise and Progress of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
With Tables of Revenne,&e. Svo. 1858. The Acrnon. 


AUSTRALIA— 
Hopcktxsox, Curment.—Anstralia, from Port Macquarie to Moreton Bay, 
with Descriptions of the Natives, Geology, &e., of that region. §vo. 
1845, ft ASED, 
Huse, Hasritrox.—A Brief Statement of Facts in connexion with an 
Overland Expedition from Lake George to Port Phillip in 1894, 
Edited by the Rev. W.R. Goulburn. &vo. pamph., apne , 1855. 
Kev. Hume. 
Hosten Kiver Vineyard Aseociation.—Historical Summary of the Pro- 
ceedings and Reports of the, from its Origination to its first Annual 
Meeting, 1853. Svo, pamph. Sydney, 1954, Dr. Noxrox Snaw. 
Mcxtiern, Da. Feaprvaxp.—aAn Historical Review of the Explorations of 
Australia, pp. 1-16. vo. pamph, WN. D, ‘he Atrwon. 
Oxier, Lievr. Jomx, n.s.—Journal of Two Expeditions into the Interior 
of New South Wales, in 1517-15. Maps and Views. 4to. 1820, 
, Peapinaxp vox.—Catalogus der Geologische Bestanddeelen van 
Nicuw-Holland. 4to.pamph. Batavia, 15840. Puaciasen, 
TasMASTA— 
MILLIGAN, hig ng of the Dialects of Aboriginal Tribes of 
Tasmania. Fol. pamph, Hobart Town. N. D. 
The Rota. Soctery or Taswanta, 
NEw ZEALASD— 


New Zeatann Pilot. 8vo, pamph. 1856. The Hypnocnarare Orrice. 
Powrs, W. T.—Sketches in New Zealand, with Pen and Peoci), From 

a Journal kept in that country from Joly 1844, to June 1848. Svo. 1549, 

» Wakerm.o, E, J.—Adventures in New Zealand, from 1839 to 1844; 
with some account of the beginning of the British Colonization of 

the Islands. 2vols, Svo. 1645, PURCHASED, 


PACIFIC, 


Ecuis, Rev, Wir1am.—Narrative of a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee; 
with Remarks on the Inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands. Map. 
Gro, 1826, PURCHASED. 

St. Jetty, Cuantes.—Official Report on Central Polynesia: with a 
Gazetteer by Edward Reeve, and other documents appended, Fol, 
Sydney, 1857. he Avon, 
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Pacijfte— 
a DE Moras CaPiT. ee eeaee Ons su tates st I 
“ec la, Mer dOkotak. Ls] au sur 
Mer me gee et In Mer d vy ectait das Hydro- 


. graphiques.) Svo. pamph. Paris, 1957. 
Le Guas, Carrr. M. A PR es ris entre 
Ia partie nord de I'Tle Lugon et les Iles du egy - dea Annales 
Hydrographiques, 1857.) §vo, pamph. Paris, 1857. 


Kenwatiet, Carrt. M. C. P. pe-—Considérations Géaéesles sur I'Océan 
Pacifique, suivies des prescriptions nautiques pour échapper aux 
Ouragans. 2 edit, Svo. pamph. Paris, 1656. 

‘Depot pe 1a Manse. 


ARCTIC. 


Beecuer, Cart. F. W., 2.¥., v.n.0.8.—Voyage of Discovery towards the 
North Pole, performed in H.M.'s ships Dorothea and Trent, under 
the command of Capt. D. Buchan, a.n., 1615. Map and Illustrations. 
Bro, 1843, PuRCHASED. 


M‘Cuoerock, Carr. F. L., ™.¥.—Reminiscences of rend po Neh in 
search sroh of Bir John Franklin; with Geological Notes and 
by the Rev. §. Haughton. vo. pamph. 1557. 
Rev, 8. HavantTon, M.A. 
Perenses, Cant.—Erindringer fra Polarlandene eames af Carl Peter- 
sen, Tolk ved Penny's og y Kane's Nord-expeditioner, 1850-55, Udgivne 
af L, B, Deichmann, Lieut. en.x, Svo. pamph. gp 1857. 
Cart. M. B. Rone, 1.5. 
Ricuanpeos, Sin J., rn.c.8,—Aretic —— Expedition: Journal of a 
yo throw Rags ig ae Se 
John Frauklin. an Appen on the Ph Geography o 
North America. Map and Ilinstrations. a vols, Sv. | 1851. PupCRASED, 
Risk, Da, H.—Om den gem: DAL Serre Fe pdagelse af Grocnland’s Nordkfst 
en £0 


og et aabent Polarhay; om kaldte Humboldts-Gletscher + OS 
andet Grienlands lisdannelser veakoemanbas Bg ig ee N. D. 


Suaw. 
ATLANTIC. 

Deer-Sra Soundings in the North Atlantic Ocean, between Ireland end 

Newfoundland. @vo, 1855. The Hrprocaarmic Orrice, 


Maver, Lrevr., 0.6.x.— Letter to Sele igh fang of New York, in refer- 
ence to the Nant Directions from Valentia to New- 
foundland. svo. pamph. Crnva Frown, Esq. 

OnsenvatTioxs sur la Navigation des Paquebots qui traversent I’ Atlantique. 
Routes A suivre pour éviter les abordages en mer, (Ex, des Annales 
Hydrographiques, 1856.) §vo, pamph. Paris, 1857, 

Dirit DE LA csc 


GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Mancov, Jetes.— Lettres sur les Roches de Jura, et leur Distribution Géo- 
graph ique dans les deux Hémisphires. 1 livraison. Svo, Paris, 
1837, 


x The Aurmon, 
acar, Anrnen.—Eapport sur les Travaux et les Progrés des Scien 
Gdéographiques en 1857. Svo. pamph, Paris, 1557. The kommen: 


Mummman, Wittt4M.—Political, Physical, Mathematical 
Geography, Printed in Chinese. See Byo. o. Shanghae, 185394 


ILLLA st , Esq., F003, 
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Tithes of Books. Deaara, r 
Nicotar, Rev. C. G., ¥..0..—The Principles of Physical Geography, 
hei an Inquiry into Natural Phenomena and their Causes, prepared 
for the use of Eton College. Svo. 1858. The Avron. 


Penruss, Jvsrvs—Mittheilongen aus Justus Perthes’ Geographischer 
Anstalt. Nos. 1 to 12, 1857, and Nos, 1 and 2, 1858. 4to. Gotha, 
1857-58 M. Josros 


eo ES Many.—Fhysical Geography. Fourth edit. 8vo. 1558. 
Joun Munnay, Esq., F.2.G.8. 


Tarras, H. P., p.0.—Growth of Cities. Svo. pamph. New York, 1855, 
Y The Amenican GeoonarinicaL and STATISTICAL Socrery. 


ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, AND NAVIGATION, 


Aumanagrve Nautico para 1959, caleulado en el Observatorio de Marino de 
la Ciudad de San Fernando. 4to, Cadiz, 1857. The Onservatony. 


Aswaces Hydrographiques.—2* Semestre de 1854-55. Tome Onzitme, 
Année 1856. Tome Dousitme, Année 1857. G&vo. Paris, 1557. 
Dérér pe 1a Mamrve. 


Bommar. —Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Hon. 
E. [. Company's Observatory, Bombay, in 1554, 1855, and 1656, under 
the superintendence of Lieut. E. F. T. Ferguson, Lx. Svols, 4to. 
Bombay, 1856-57. The How. Easr Inspia Company, 


Barriso Guiana.—Monthly Tables of Daily Means of Meteorological Ele- 
ments, from Observations taken at the Observatory, George-town, 

eae: pda Eleven Years, iy P. Sandeman, Observer. to, 
Greenock, 185 The GovEnSMENT OF Barri Guiana. 


CanRINGTON, cues ¢. —A Catalogue of 3785 Circumpolar Stars 
observed at Redhill in the Years 1854, 55, and 56, and reduced to 
mean positions for 1855-0. Fol. 1857. The Action. 


Catazoore of Charts, Plans, Views, and Sailing ee &e. Published 
by order of the Admiralty. Svo, pamph. 
‘The I Hyoaocrarutc Orrice. 


Five Memorandum-Books, contain nee forms for Registering Baro- 
meters, Thermometers, Needles, ; satiebeaby the variation. 

Bear-Admiral Sir Geo. Back, ¥.P.1.0.8. 

Foxtaxa, Costaxtrxo.—Caleoli ed Osservazioni in base alle quali fo 
trovata la direzione ¢ locomozione degli Urani (Acrostati- Locomotori). 

Syvo. pamph, Milan. N. D, The Arrnor. 
Honantr Town.—Meteorological Tables of the Observatory, Marray-Street, 
Hobart Town. July to December, 1857. Fol. Hobart Town, 1557. 

The Rovan Socrery or Tasmanta. 

Jouxsos, Maxvet J., ™.a.— Astronomical and Meteorological Observations 
made at the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford, in the Year 1855. Vol. 
XVI. 4to. Oxford, 18546, The Ranciirre Tavstees, 

: Korrren, A. T., How. ¥.n.c.s—Annales de [Observatoire Physique 
Central de Russie: Année 1s54, parts land 2. 4to. St. Petersburg, 

1556, L' ADMINISTRATION DES Minks DE Russie. 

ah ff ft fe fe FR FE EE fe a BPE Se ee ee Com te- Rend Annuel adresse ih 5. 

Exc, M. de rock, Ministre des Finances: Année 1855. 4to. St 

Petersburg, 18546. The Avrmor, 

ae . = Mctéorologique : Année 

"1855, 4to. St Patersbare, 1 1857, The Auton, 

Le Gras, Carrr. M. A.—Phares des Mers dn Globe, d'aprés les documents 

Frangaises et Etrangers a et Plans de la 

Marine. 8vo. Paris, 1856, Dieit De La Manrve. 
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Me.pacmu, Cuances.—Contributions to the and HH hy 
of the Indian Ocean. A Meteorological panei the Indian Ocean 
for the month of March, 1853. 410. Mauritius, 1856, ‘The Arnon. 







» Mencastrme Marine May ng and Nautical Record. Vols. T. to IV., 


184 to 1857; and vol. V., Nos. 49. < 53. Jan. to May, 1858. Svo, 
1854-58, The En ‘DITOR, through Jawes Ianay, Esq., Jun., F.n.o.8. 


MencaxtTrLe Navy ee a een eee oe ene ee 
of Signals for all Nations, for the Years 1857-88 Edited by J. H. 
Brown, Registrar-General of Seamen and Shipping. 


Svo. LESS, 
Evenann Howe CoLtemas, Esq., F.B.G.8, 
NACTICAL ¢ and Naval Chronicle. Vol. XXVIL, Nos. 4 to 12; 
Vol. XXVIL, Nos 1 to Sinel. Svo, 1258, PoRcHasen. 


Pancnarre, Lircr. M., er M. pe LA Mance.—Observations Chronomé- 
triques ct autres, faites en 1853, dans l'Archipel des Pomotous. vo, 
pamph. Paris, 1557. Derr pE LA Marine. 

Porr, Axpnicsa,—Couleur des Globes filants obeervés h Paris de 1841 bh 1853. 
4to. pamph. Puris, 1857, 

eres a0 tess on se Couleurs des Wisiinn of des Globes filants observéa en Chine 
pendant vingt-quatre sitcles. 4to. pamph. Paris, 1857. 

Considérations Eulowiines, ss os eur un Essai de Syste- 


" gatisation Subjective des Phénoménes Méiéorologiques. &vo, pamph. 
Paris and zs 1857. 
eesseeee ee ee oe Analyse des Hypotheses Anciennes et Modernes sur les 


Tonnerres Ms bac ke. ito, pamph, Versailles, 1857. 
detector anak ss ique Suuhe oe ane 
es Bases Terrterri, ; Auooneaiat riques, Solaies, ou Ionaires; et de 
leurs Rapports entre elles, Svo. pamp Paris, 1858, The Aurnor. 
Rares, Lrevt. Hexay, 1x., ¥.2.c.4.—Practice of Revignten and Nan- 
teal Astronomy. Sixth edit. Svo, 1857. The Avruon, 
Reoreco, Wittias C.—Obeervations in relation to pinto be sasinse sr 
Western Pacific; embraced in a Letter to Commodore 
pamph, Washington, 1857. Dextson OLMeTEnp, Esq., om 
Kesumex de los Trabajos Meteorologicos correspondientes al aho 1854, 


verificades en el Real Observatorio de Madrid bajo le direccion de Don 
Manuel Rico y Sinobas. 4to. Madrid, 1857, 


The Acabemy or Screwces or Mapnrn, 


Scuace, Da, F—Magnetisehe Beobachtungen im Ostlichen Theile des 
Mittelmeceres, nusgefibrt im Jahre 1857, 4to. pamph. Trieste, 1858, 
The Avruoa, 


SavTi, Paor. Caantes Prazzi.—Astronomical (Obserrations made at 
Royal vee eesn Edinburgh. Vol. X1., for 1849-54. to, mee 


burgh, 185 The Rovat Onsenvatony, Enixeoncn. 
aa. ee on. oe on on seer ee E&tracts fro th ‘= 
Astronomical Observations made al the Royal Obeceranee tes of “ss 


Vol, XL, for 1849-54, 4to. pamph, Edinburgh, 1857, Mra. Suvrn. 


Svaxnera, J.—Exposition des Opdrations faites on Lapponie pour Ja 
détermination d'un Are do éridien én 1501, 1802, et 1803. Ayo, 
Stockholm, 1805, The Acapeny oF SCLENCES oF OLM, 


Swat, Conve. Jacon, Comm. F.2.0.5—Verhandeli ogen betrek 
kelijk bet Zeeweren de Zeevaortkunde en ia fnerianeie verband 
staande Wetenschappen. Nieuwe Volgorde. Jahrgang 1856, Nos. 9, 
cee ey ) sanneene 1887, Nos, 1, 2, 3, and 4. Byo, Ee 

The Em 
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Gen, E. Sabine, na., F.n0.8, &c. Vol. IIL, 15: 47, and 48. With 
abstracts of Observations to 1855 inel, 4to, 1857. 
H. M.'s Govensmest, through Maj.-General E. Santwn, race. 
Tarcacur, Cartr. M. E.—Explication et Usage des Wind and Current 
Charts, (Ex. des Sailing Directions du Lient. Maury, U.8.N.) Bro, 
pamph. Paris, 1557. Derir DE LA NE. 
Ustrep States Naval Astronomical Expedition, 1849-52, Vol. VIL 
netical and Meteorological Observations, under the direction of Licut. 


J. M. Gillis, ui.p. 4to. Washington, 1856, 
Lieut. J. M. Gri.is, 0U.6.., Lip. 


Victorra.—Second Meteorological Re with Diagrams of Barometric 
Pressure, &e., 1856-57. ag pamph. Meltourne, 1857. 





LOSLAL GOVERNMENT. 

ETHNOLOGY, 
Purcttangn, James Cownes, ™.p.—Researches into the Physical History of 
Mionkind. S yole. Svo, 1836, PURCHASED. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


EsTosoLocisr's Annual for 1858. 12mo, 1858. 4H. T. Stamos, Esq. 
Hevriza, Leowro Rirrea vox.—Asplenii Species Enropwae. Unter- 
suchungen fiber die Milzfarne Earns. avo. pamph. Vienna, 1656. 
w a Sha fees eg peg nar pon ie pt ale eubpalch alte 
- Expedi regatte ‘ Novara” in Besieh auf Krypto- 
famen. §vo, pamph. Wiens, 1857. » The AurTnon. 
Noumax, J. M.—Quelques Observations de Morphologie Vegrvtale faites 


au Jardin Botanique de Christianis. 4to, pamph. Christiania, 1857. 
The ee or CORISTIANIA, 


Panzopant, M. Exree.—Catal Pig Persea: ie de 8. A, 
M*"' le Prince Bonaparte. No. 3, 1857. vo pamph Pats, 1857. 
Noutosx Suaw. 


TacrataTt der 42" Versammlang Denteshar a und Arzte 
in Wien im Jahre 1856. No, r to 8. 4to. Vienna, 1856, 
Dr. W. Harorscrn, Hon, rnc, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Borst, Dn. Gronar, Corr. F.2.¢.8.—Corrections of a few of the Errors con- 
tained in Sir W. Napier's Life of his Brother, Sir Taal ike pam ph. 
Atruon. 


1857. 
De ta Rogverre.—Notice nécrologique sur M. Constant Prévost. fro. 
pamph. Paris, 1857. ei The Aurion. 
ia ah epee Biography for 1857. By Edward Walford, w.a. 
S¥o, Puncuasen. 


OLaerep, si ti-p.— Address on the Scientifie Life and Labours of 
William 


C. Redfield, 4.1. 8vo. pamph. New Haven, U. &S., 1857. 
The Acraon, 


Kantixexr, Paor. An. G.—Alessandro Magno, Influenza delle sue Con- 
quiste sul’ ‘Avia ¢ sul” Europa. vo. pamph, Mantuva, 1857, 
The AUTHOR. 

Wipe, W, ae utalogan ol of the antigulies of Stone, Earthen, and Vege- 
table } Materials in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Sv0. 
Dablin, 1857. Dr. Noxtox Syaw, 
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DICTIONARIES, GAZETTEERS, &e. 
Titles of Books, Demons, 


Racsxer, J. C.— Manoel da Libraire et de l'Amateur de Livres. 5 vols. 
4th Edit. So. 1542-44, ~ PoacnAsep, 


* Ewsortse and Rossian, and Rossian ond Supeh TAneers Nee Pocket 
Dictionary of the. Svo, Leipaig. Cranes Lewext, Esq. 


Kierent, H—DOber die Geographische Anordnung der Namen arischer 
Landschaften 


im ersten des Vendidad. ‘Svo. pamph. | Berlin, 
1857. 

Kitto, Joux, p.o.—Cyclopindia of Biblical Literature, abridged from the 
larger work. §vo. E cee 1855. LASET, 

Lerner Gazetteer. — ete Pronouncing Gazetteer, or Geo- 


photionney a thee’ ‘orld. Edited by J. Thomas, w.p., and 
ig rere Bvo. Philndelphia, 1855. 

List van Gedrukte Kaarien voorhanden in het Archief der Genie van 
het Ministerie van Poprlog. 4to. S'Gravenhage, 1857. — 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Betower, Carr, 8 Epwankn, §.6., F.0.G.8,—Narrative of a Voyage round 
re World, performed in H.M.S. Sulphur, during the Years 1836-42; 
including details of the Naval Cjersticns 1a in China. Maps and [llus- 
trations, 2 vols, Syo. 1843, Purctasen, 

Kew Bateta—Viagens Extensas ¢ Dilatadas do Celebre Arabe Abn- 
Abdallah, mais is conhenido pelo nome de Ben Batuta. Traduzidas por 
José de Santo Antonio Moura. Tomo II. Svo. Lisbon, 1855, 

The ACADEMY oF Sc1unces or Lrenos, 


EAnARe™, J, F.—Abrégé de I'Histoire Générale des Voyages. 24 vols, 
Paris, 1916, 


ieee H, vor.—Voyages and Travels in various parts of the 
World daring the Years 1803, 4, 5, 6,and7. 2 vols, 4to. 1813, 


Lepvanp, Joux.—Travels and Adventures. 2nd Edit, svo. 184. 


Novvertes Annales des Voyages, rédigées M. VY. ih aie Frcs 
Sixitme Série, Mai, bg Bro, ee 1a87. 
VA Macre-Bacx, Corr. F.A,o.4, 
Perachis.—Travels of Rabbi Petachia of Ratishon, who in the miter end 
of the twelfth century visited ue Russia, Little T » the 
Crimea, &e, Translated otis Pi Benisch, with Notes by F. 
Ainsworth, r.io8 Iimo, 185 The Tuaxstaton. 
Piskerros, Joux.—A General Rear of all the best and most in 
ing Voyages and Travels in all parts of the Work, With Plates 
7 vola. 4to, 1808-14, 


Rat, Kev. Joun,—Collection of Voyages and Travels, 2nd Edit, 9 vols, 
fro. L738. 


l. Travels thro the Low Countries, Germany, 3 
Proc’ be beanie Jy Taly, and 


2. Travels throngh a t f § hy 

3. Jonreey int syria, Paetine, ar Ot, Lacmet tee 
rela. Asin Minor, » Arabia, Ethio 

Red Sea, &e. aie 

VALENTtA, VisnousT.— Voyages and Travels to India, role Mage sot Paes 


Abyssinia, and in 1802, 3, 4, 5, and 6 
tepirate. 8a, a de - avon. 





TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES. 
, EUROPE. 
Titles of Books, Donors, 
Fuaxce— 

Academy of Sciences, Comptes Rendus de l'Académie des Sciences; to 
May, 1858 (in continuation), 4to. Paris, 1657-58, The Acapemy, 
Asiatic Society, Journal Asiatique, on Recueil de Mémoires. 5th Series, 
Vols. [X.and X. §vo. Paris, 1857, The Society. 
Society. Enilletin de la Société de Géographic to May, 
aan (in continuation). Bvo. Paris, 1857-58, The Soc mast 
of Natural History. Mémoires de la mace du ara 


poate rt Succ Naturelle de Strasbourg. Vols. [l.to IV. & Parts, 4to, 
Paris, 1935-53, The Society. 


* 
GEaMany— 
Muatricn,, 
Academy of Sciences. Sitruny ehte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 


Wissenschaften. Vol, , hea: Zand 3. Vol. XXL, Vol. XXIL., 
Vol. XXIII, No.1. &vo. Vienna, 1656-57, 
coatceseseeeerseenes Register su den zweiten 10 Banden der Sitzungs- 
berichte. Svo. Vienma, 1856. 
ee --s++. Denkschriften der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschafien. Vol. XII. 4to. Vienna, 1854, The Acavemr, 
Geographical Society. Mittheilan der Ralserlich-Koniglichen Geo- 
graphischen Gesellschaft. I, E Janteniee 1857. vo, Vfenna, 1857 
ETY, 


re rae Institute. Jahrboch der-Kaiserlichen Kaniglichen pee rang 
Reichsanstalt. VII. Jahrgang, No. 4. VIII. . rai 


an No. | 1. 
Vienna, 1857. ahs Twascreeu: 


Alarecria, 
caer ie Sak Sciences. Abbandlangender Mathemat. Ph 


veikalischen Classe 
oeniglich Bayerischen Aksdemic der Wissenschaften, Vol. VIII, 
Part 4to. Munich, 1857, The ACADEMY, 


Hfease, 

Geographical Socic semontrway mi Notizblatt des Vereins fiir Erdkande 
verTwandte zu Darmstadt, Nos. 41to46. Febr 
to May, 1857, Bvo, a Deiat 1857. The Socrery, 
Prusria. * 

Academy of Sciences. Abhandl der iglichen Akademie der 
7 Wlaenschafien zh Berlin, ite dea dohie tai 4to. Eerlin. 1857, 
tteeeececeeeeees ce ee Monntsherichte der Kiniglichen Prenss. Akn- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. January to December, 1847, 
Syo. Berlin, 1857. The Acapewr. 


Geographical Society, Zeitschrift fiir Allgemeine Erdkunde. Nos, 46, 47, 
49, 50, 52-57, 8vo, Berlin, 1857-58. Dr. Nevmasn. 


Sairemy, 
German Oriental Zeitschrift der Deutschen "pt ingeeettandn 


Gesellechaft, XI. Hefte 2, 3,and 4. Sve, L , 1857, 
SOQETY, 





Titles of Books. 
Great Berrac— 
Hnglenel, 
Aborigines Protection Society. Nineteenth Annual Report, © Svo, pamph. 


1856, 
stcnsiet ari nad ..« Proceedings of the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting. "'S¥0, " pamph. 1857. 
Aborigines Friend and Colonial Intelligencer. Val. I, Nos. 4to 8. 8yvo. 
\ 1856-1855. Taomas Hopoxrs, Esq., M.p., F.8.0.8. 
Agricultural Society (Royal). Journal of the, Vol. XVIII. Bet Rcalk 
Antiquaries, Society of. Archeologia, or Miscellaneous Tracts iia to 
tiquity. Vol. XXXVL, Part L. Vol. XXXVIL, Part I. 
1956-57. 


Anti-Slavery Reporter. Vol. VIL, Nos. 1,2, 3, and 5. Bvo. 1858, 
BRtris AXD Foneias ANTI-SLavEny SocrerrT. 
Architects, Institute of British (Royal), Papers real before the. Session 


- 


1856-57. 4to. 1856-57, The [seTiToTe. 
Arts, Journal of the Society of, to May, 1856 (in continuation), 
‘The Socrerr. 


Astronomical Society (Royal). Memoirs ofthe. Vols, EXV. and XXVI_ 
4to, 1857-58, 

we seen esee el aseeceeteesses Monthly Notices of the. Vols. XVI. 
and AVIT, Svo. 1856-57. . ‘The Socterr. 

British Amociation for the Advancement of Science, Report of the 
Twenty-sixth Meeting of the. 1556. §8vo. 1857. 


The AssocraTiox. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer to May, 1858 (in continuation), &vo. 
1857-58, The Cuvacn Mirss;onanr . 


Cornwall Polytechnic ein Hess): Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 
the. 1556. 8¥o. pamp The Sociery. 
Geological Society, Quarterly eesti ofthe, Wol. XIIT., Parts IL, lil,, 
and TV. Vol. XLV., Ports L. and IT. &vo, 1857-58, 
oh vehi as Mairebe delivered at the Annivers atl 
" February, 1857, by Col. J, E. Portlock, nx, FGA, President. 8¥o, 
pamph, 1857. The Socrerr. 
Hakiuyt Society. ee Being o Collection of 
Narratives of Voyages to India in int Tone han Latin Pewee 
aoaes Discovery of the Cape oa Ged Hope ; 
an, and Italian sources, Edited, with an Fireplaetoa yh R. H. 
Major, rcs. 8vo. 1857. The 


International Aseociation for obtaining a Uniform Dé&cimal System 
Measures, Weights, and Coins. British Branch, R o 





rt 
of Length. &vo, pamph, 1858. listen ihe eg Unit 
me: Society, Journal of the Proceedings of the. Vol, IT, aoe 
1637-548, 


coossssceeecsees Transactionsofthe. Vol. XXII. Part If. 4io, 1957. 
ate Te ee ee List of Members of the, for 1557. Bvo, irs 1857, 


Literary Fund (Royal). A Sammary of Facts, drawn fi Records 
the Society, and. ‘sear by the Committee, in irae a nthe Be Case of 
Reformers ;’ together with a Report of the Proceedings at the 
last Annual Meeting, Mareh 12th, 1853. vo. ss 1858. 


Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. \xxxi 
England. Titles of Books, Donors. 


Literature, Transactions of the Roval Society of. Second Series. Vol, 
VI. Part lL vo. 1958, ig 2 The Socrerr. 
Photographie Society. The Photographic Journal, to Ma , 1855 (in con- 
tinuation), : J The ae 
Poland, Literary Association of the Friends of. Report ofthe Twenty- 
fifth Annual Meeting of the, 8vo, pamph, 1857, — & 
The Association, 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, Notices of the Meetings of the Members 
ofthe. Part VII, November, 1856, to July, 1857. Bvo, 1857, 


Pee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee i Classified Catalogue of the Library of 


the. Syo. 1857, 
eon ee oe ee He eee as +s oe om oe oe ee List of Members, Officers, ee, with 
Report of the Visitors for the year 1856. yo, ome 1857. 
ve IneriTorion, 
Royal Society, Philosophical Transactions of the. Vol. CALVI., Parts I., 
IL, WE. Vol. CXLVIT., Part I. 4to. 1856-57. 
sessereceeeeee Proceedings of the, Nos. 26 to3®, Svo, 1957-59. 
cesses sereeee Address of Lord Wrottesley at the Anniversary Meeting, 
November Sith, 1857, &ro, pamph, 1858, 
2 oe eee we oe List of Fellows, Sth November, 18546, 4to, pamph, 1857. 
Statistical Society, Journal of the. Vol, AX., Parts II., Ill, and Iv, 
Vol. XXI., Part I. Svo, 1857-58. The Socrerr, 
United Service Institution, Journal ofthe, Vol. I, Vol IL., No. 5. 8vo, 
1857-58, The [xerrrettoy. 
Zoological Society, Transactions of the. Vol. IV., Part IV. 4to. 1857. 
teresssrseceeees Proceedings of the. Svo. 1856-58, The Socnuerr. 
Scotland, 
Edinburgh ee Society, Transactions of the. Vol. XXI., Part IV: to. 
Edinburgh, 1657, ‘ 


fe sh SP eee ee a mh Proceedings of the. Vol. ITI. Bro, Edinburgh, 
1857, The Soonmerr, 


ireland, 
Geological Society of Dublin, Journal of the. Vol. VII, Parts 1V. and 
» §8vo. Dublin, 1857. 
Hoyal Dublin Society, Journal of the. Nos. 6,7,and 8 vo. Dublin, 
1857-58, ety The Soctery. 


Porrcoar— 
Academy of Sciences. Historia e Memorins da Acndemia Real das 
. orgie ina Lisboa, 2a Serie, Tom. [., 11, and LIL 4to. Lisbon, 
shee erttceesseeee cesses  Memorias, Classe de Sciencins Mathematica. 
Nova Serie. Tom. 1., Parts I. and II. 4to. Lisbon, 1854-55, 
S8 GP te cee ee ee ge ee ee Memorias. Classe de Sciencias Moracs, Nora 
Serie, Tom. I. Tom. II, Part i. 4to. Lisbon, 1854-57, 


The Acanemy. 

Rossra— 
Imperial Academy of Sciences. Mémoires de I' Académie Impériale des 
Sciences de St. Pétersbor Ge Sirie. Sciences Politiques, Tom. VIII. 


Sciences Mathématiques, Tom. VJ. 4to, St. Petersburg, 1855-53, 
VOL. XXVIII, = i 


——————S— ere C—O 


Ixxxii Library and Map-Rooms af the Royal 


Titles of Books. 





Rcssta— 
Imperial Acade Compte Renda I ie Im 
we eine nag Sebiorge de St. Pétersbourg, 1958, as 853, and 1854-55. 
3 Parts, Svo. St. Petersburg, 1853-56, 


Imperial Geographical Bocie Leger geet Geographeskago Ob- 
—— Vols, XL and Xl. barg. 1856-57. 


7" gape heskago  Obchestva. Bote mn ag evs etl 


IIL Svo, St. Petersburg, 1856-5 


<asavseeenas sere Essa Impetale 
7 Géograp whique de Russie, pour les annces 1856 et 1857. Bro. sheeeine, 
rersburg, 1856-57. | The SocretrT. 
RcAxDINAVIA— 
eee 





Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries. Saga Tatvdder F 
ade udgiven efter Islandske Oldbdger af det gece Nordiske 
Oldskrift-S Selskab, §vo. pamph. Copenhagen, 1852. 
Teh _.., Antiqnités de Orient, Monu- 
meitts "Runogeaphiques interprétés par C. C. Rafn, et publlés par lo 
Socitté, svo. pamph. Copenhagen, 1556. 


” dites dea Géants "Tar. M, le Roi Frédéric VIL. de Danemark. ayo. 
pamph. Copenhagen, 1857. The Socrerr. 
Royal Society of Sciences, Oversigt over det et Kongelige danske SV ides 
herne’s Selskahbs Forkandlinger of © -_ Medlemmer's Aubeider, i 
Anret 1856, af G, Forchhammer, Copenhagen, 1857. 
Norwcry, 
University of Christiania. Index Scholarum in Universitate Regia 
Fredericiana. 4to, Christiania, LE56-57. The Us1vVERSITY. 
Sorcken., 


Academy of Sciences, Kongl. Vetenska _Akademiens Handlingar for ir 
1854, Bi Arb ha Forsia Bandet, Forsta Hiiftet, 1955. 4to. §tock- 


oat Kongl. Vstenkepe sta, 1637. 
"handlingar. “'Trettonde adage be 1 1857. 


“ _.... Om firflutna tidero svenska Ordboks-firetag. Tal 
. ay  Kongl. “Vetenskaps-Akademiens, Af Bernh. ¥. poate fvo. 
pamph, Stockholm, 1857. The ACADEMY. 

ale 


of Sciences. Memorias 
‘tad Meet A sear 3 pate eaten 
Inpta— wee 
ma ort Journal of the. Nos. I, 2, 3, 4 1857. 8yo. 
ares, | i ges ag ene vox. he “ater a 





" ‘Titles of Booka, Devore. 
Ixp1a— 


Madras Literary Society. Journal of Literature and Science, New 
Serica, Vol. IL, Nos. 2, 3, 4,and 5, January to December, 1847. 
Bvo, Madras, 1257-58. The Soctrerr, 

Dutch India, Royal Tstitute for the Language, &., of. Tweede Afilecling, 
A erijke Werken, Reize naar, Japan in 1649 van Mrt. Gerr. 
Vrics. vo, Amsterdam, 1858. 

vrreseeees ss 3. Miller, Reizen in den Indischen Archipel, 9 Vols. 
Svo, Amsterdam, 1457. The [xetrrere. 


Barrian— AMERICA, 


Canadian Institute, Canadian Journal, New Series, Nos 8 to (4. 
May, 1857, to March, 1858. Svo. Toronto, 1657-58, < 
Usirep Srates— 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, Memoirs of the, New Serica. 
Vol. [V., Part I. 4to. Cambridge and Boston, 1857, 
tfereees te steets eestor ss eees sees tee Proceedings of the. Vol, ITI, 
PP. 185-243, g@vo. Cambridge and Boston, 1856, The Acapvexr. 
American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings of the. October 22nd, 1855, 
Svo. pamph. Boston, 1855. The Secretr. 
American Geographical and Statistical Society, Bulletin of the. Vol. II. 
Svo, New York, 1857. 7 The Society. 
American Philosophical Society, Transactions of the, Vol. XI. New 
Series. Part l. 4to. Philadelphia, 1857. 
SF Pte se ee ee ee ee ek ee Proceedings of the. Vol, VE Nos. 55 
and 56. 8vo, Philadelphia, 1856, The Socrerr. 
Boston Society of Natural History, Proceedings of the. Vol. V., Pp: 321- 
400, and Index. Vol. V1., pp, 1-160. &vo, Boston, 1856-57, 
Franklin Institute, Journal of the. Wol. XXXII, Nos. 4, 5,and 6, Vol. 
AAAIV., Nos, 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6& Vol. XXXV., Nos. I, 3, and 4, 


a+ 


Avo, Philadelphia, 1857-58, The Ixeriretrr. 
St. Lonis Academy of Sciences, Transactions of the. vo, St. Louis, 
1857. The AcapEemy, 


Smithsonian Institution, Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, Vol, 
IX. 4to. Washington, 1857, 

20 ee ee ee ee ee Tenth and Eleventh Annnal Reports of the 
Board of Regents, for the years 1855 and 1854, 8¥o, Washington, 
1856-57. The Lxariturion, 

Wisconsin University. Ninth Annual Report of the Board of Regents for 
the year 1856, Svo, pamph. Madison, 1B5T, ai 

ee eee ee Inaugural Address b Professor E. §. Carr 

S January 16th, 1856, Svo. pam ph. Madison, 1857. : 
isconsin State, Historical Society of, First and Second Annnal Reports 

of the Executive Committee, 8vo. Madison, 1855-56. 
The Soctery, 


MISCELLANEOUS PERIODICALS, &e, 

Atexanxper, J. H., 11.5.—International Coinage for Great Britain and the 
United States, Svo. pamph. Baltimore, 1455, and Oxford, 1657. 

ee eee An Enquiry inte the En glish System of W, i at | 
and Me 8ro. pamph. Oxford, 1857, | The Aprons 


a 
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Titles of Rooks, Donors, 
wre geal ae and Repository of Teele aera for the gph aac the 
Artizan. Jannary to May, 1555, 4m. 1838. The Paorrreron. 
TnL, a oe On hE 
Atheneum Journal to May, 1858 (in continuation). 4to. Pe at | 2a 


Atlantis: A Register of Literatare and Science. ee by the Members of 
the Catholic University of Ireland. No.1. 8vo. 1 
‘The Prorarrrons, 


Hassietren, Twomas.—Our Military System, at Home and Abroad. Seennd 
Edition, §vo. oe 1857. The Avrnoa. 
Biackiz, Dr. W ¥.nG,s.— Remarks on the East India eran Civil 
Service Eieataton Pupers, etc. §Svo. pamph. Glasgow, 16. 
a The AUTHOR, 


British Almanac for 16858. §vo, 1858, PouncHasED, 
ecimal System, Report of the Joint inl Committees of the Chamber of 
bappetaion and American hie and Statistical Society on the Exten- 
sion of the, to the Weights a gh paige ofthe United States, Svo. pamph, 
Wew York, 1857. The Socrery, 
Documents and Proceedings connected with the Donation of a Free Public 
Library and Museam, by William Brown, Esq., wr, to the town of Liver- 
pool, 8vo. pamph. Liverpool, 1858. The pee Dr. Home. 


Edinbatgh Review to April, 1853 (in continuation). Svo. Edinburgh, 1857-58, 


Edneation, Minutes of the Committee of Council on, 1856-57, Svo, 1857. ‘ 
The Commirrex. 
Forconawuen, P, W.—Solemnia Natalita Regis Angustissimi et Serenissimi 
Frederici VII. die 6 Oct., 1854. 4to, Kiel, sp. 
.ss» Landwirthschaftliche Mittheilungen ans dem Classischen 
"Alertham iber Drains Guano und Drill-caltur, 8yo. pamph, Kicl, 1856, 
The Avrmon, 
GaLrox, Praxcts, F.n.G.5.—Catal meet of Models and Specimens illustrative of 
the Art of Travel, and presented to the Royal Institution at Woolwich, §vo, 
pamph. 1857. The Avrnon. 
Gnoll College. The Principles of Collegiate Education, discussed and elucidated 
in desoription of Gaol 1 College, Vale of Neath, South Wales. 8vo, 1857, 
TaeLawNY SAUNDERS, Esq. 
Hopasox, W. R—The Gospels, written in the Negro patois of English, with 
Arabic characters, by a Mandingo Slave in Georgia, 8vo. samp 1857. 
he Av 


HoskixG, Witttam,—Some Observations upon the recent addition és a Reading 
Room to the British<Museum, with Plans, &e. Foliopamph. 1858, * 
The Acrion. 
Henent, L. C. M.—Beitriige sor Lateinischen Grammatik, 1. 8vo, 
Christiania, 1556. The Ustvensitr oF Garaeiene 
inate A Seger —Ueber die Physik der Molecularkriifte. 4to, pamph. Munich, 
és The Bavanian Acanemy oF Scresces. 
sete. Capt, M nwe.—On the Sobmergence of the Atlantic Telegrar 
Cable (from the in ul. of United Service inst), Bvo. pamph, 1858, er 
The Aurnon, 
Quarterly Review. Nos. 203 to 206. To April, 1858 (in-continuation). vo, 
LE57-58. Joun Munmay, Esq., F-n.c.8. 


Library and i a the Royal Geographical Society. \xxxv 


Titles of Books, Donors. 


Raviisser, Prof An. G.—I] Fedone. 8vo. pamph. Mantua, 1857. 
The Aurnon, 


Revue Colonisle, @e Serie, Jan., Fév., et Mars, 1855, et Table Alp hietiq ae et 
Analytique dea Matitres depuis 1843 jusquiéa 1856 incl, Sve. 1 1857-8, 
Derir pe ta Mamie, 


Schweizerische Polytechnische Zeitschrift, 1 Bond, 1656, Hefte +6. 3 Hand, 
1857, 1-6. 4to. Winterthur, 1956-57. 
Prof. J. M. Zimaien, Corr. F.0.G.. 


Warp, F. 0.—Discours prononed & la Seance d'Overtare da Congrés International 
de Bienfaisance, Bruxelles, 15 Septembre, 1856. 8vo. pamph. Brussels, 
1857. 


seseeeaeees Sut ['Adoucissement, la Purification, et /"Acration Artificielle de 
1" Eau ies Grandes Villes d'apris de nouveaux procedés Anglais. Svo. par phi, 

Brussels, 1557. 
The Avrwon, 





MAPS, CHARTS, &e. 


GENERAL ATLASES. 


Mapa, Charts, 2. Donors. 
BLackix AND Sonxs.—Imperial Atlas of Modern Geography. Parts XXI. to 
XXXVI. Folio, Glasgow, 1557-53. Messrs. HLackiz and Soxs, 
Dispatch Atlas, 4 sheets. 1857-58, The Paoratetors. 
Fimptay, A. G., ¥.ncs.—Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern Senerenny- 
Folio, 1853, Se The A 
Saag R Co.—Foyal Ujustrated Atlas. Parts XII. to XIV. Folio, ae 
burgh, 1857-8. The Purtiswenrs. 
WORLD. 


Banzow, Peren.—Chart of Magnetic Curves of gm Variation ‘between Lat. 
60° N.and 65° 8, 1833. « Hypnockarmic Orrice. 
Diagram on Mercator’s Projection. Epwanp Staxronp, Esq., ¥.1-0.4. 
Krereet, H.—Erdkarte on Mercator’s Projection. Berlin, 1856. Poncnasen, 
Recc, Pins Marruew.—The World; in Chinese Characters, having, China in 

the centre, executed about the year 1eoo, 
Wiis Locemasr, Kage, y.1.G.8. 


EUROPE. 
spa a Tr pd Neri Coast of France— Nieuport to Berneval. 


re 1 te a weeeaneseees es © Berpeval to Barfleur. 


Be co 6 oe ee ee ee ee ee ee Cape Barfleur io Point Percte 
and Marcow Islands. 


eee ee ee Cherbourg to Cape Carteret. 

a. SS eet CRT rr ere TL Le Te Te Cape Carteret to Cape Frehel. 

meee tettererercnesaecsreseseseersesees se Heo dn Raz to Belle Isle. 

de cesseeceesapacctcseeenstersesecscese ss Bay of Bourgnenf to Les Sables 
d'Olonne. | 

GG 60 G5 oe dee ce ee le ee ee Fables d'Olonne to the Entrance 
of the Gironde. 


€ a 


Maps, Charts, fe. 
Fuaxcx.—Admirelty Cher Coast of France—River Gironde to Arcachon Basi. 
U deca cade ee Ed CERLE EE i aeiriag ee Seca 
Islands, ’ ‘ 
Ws Abe seenueeeceaeeeesee New Channel into the Four Pas- 
Pre wre re CRIM Cote ore ee lelets. 
Kiver Loire, 


oe oe bt ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee Seine, mouth of the. 
cress eeeeeraeesesee ee LOO and the adjacent coast. 
The Hrprocnarmc Orrice. 





%: Sn Ge th oh oe ee ea 


ae GR RE PRR He nee ee 


Ph 20 28 et Ch BE nh ee 


on te eet Se FS oe Ce ee 


L’Embouchare de la Gironde. 
Cours de ta Gironde de la pointe de Grave & Panillae, 
L’Embouchure de Is Loire. Dérér vx ta Mame. 
—Sracxen, Dn. K. vor.—Historisch Geoprap ee Schul-Atlos 
oT tieeteckiands Zwilf illuminirte Karten in Kupferstich Gotha, 18 rp 
[. Jusros Peaturs. 
ot Mbit tp ne Gnrega aoan pee 
arya the direction of Aug. Ravenatein. kfort, 1658. pM 


Aurtria, 

Admiralty Chart. Dalmatian Islands from Slozella to Ragusa Vecchia, 
eee seeeeee Gulf of Quarnero from Cape Promontore to Slozella. 
we Harbours of Fasana and Pola; Istria, 

‘The Hyprocnarmte Orrice 
Vienna.—Plans relating to Aqueducts, Canals, and the p im 


ments in Vienna, 26 plana and 4 sheets of letterpress. Fients, 1254, 
lar. Guocnarm. Soc, oF Liat 


2. 28 


Harrerrin, 
Topographical Atlas of Bavaria :— 

Hammelburg, No. 11, 1853. 
Gerolzhofen, No, 19, 1857. 
Scheinfeld, No. 27, 1855, 

® Hombarg, No. 105, 1856, 
Speyer, No. 110, 1854. 
Bodenthal, No, 111, 1851. 

The Bavansan Govensment through Banow pe Cerro. 


lungen des Mittelrheinischen Geologisehen Vercing, 
Sagi Be ued Se vou E. Dieffenbach. Darmstadt, 1855. 


Karten ood Mittheilungen des Mittelrheiniachen Geologischen Vereing, 
Section Hidinges (Gelnhansen). kK. Ladwig. _Darmstade, 1658. 
ples The GroLoorcan , Danmsrapr, 


ste 


Prusis. 
Der Preuasische Staat in 1) colorirten Karten in Kupferstich. Dritte(Sehinss) 


Lieferang. Gotha, 1857. 
M. Justcs Penrues, 


Karte yon dem Kimigreich Pohlen, bape Seay Posen ond d 
+ angrankenicn Staaten, in iv. Sectionen, von F Engelhardt, Berlin, 


aeS/. Puncnasnp, 
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Great Barrats AnD IncLann— 
Hnglaad and W'ales, 


Admiralty Chart, East Const. 
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Index to the Ordnance Survey of En 
the Moon's shadow during the 
Index to the Ordnance Survey 

Oapsasce Orrice, through Col. Janes, a.n, r.a.c.3, 
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jieal Society, Wexxvii 


Farn Islands to Berwick. 

Lowestoft to Orford, 

Berwick Harbour. 

Dover Bay. 

Dover Pier and Harbour, 

Filey Bay. 

Holy Island Harbour. 

Humber River. 

Lowestoft Rd. 

Lynn ani Boston Deeps, &e, 

River Thames, London to Gravesend. 
River Thames, Gravesend to the Nore. 
Sheet IV. Portland to Portsmouth. 
Abbotsbury to Sidmouth. 

Exmouth to Rame Head. 

Plymouth to Lizard. 

Arun River, &e. 

Falmouth Harbour. 

Manacles, Rundlestone, and Longships. 
Saleambe Harbour. 

Tor Bay. 

South Yarmouth. 


astad Cornwall, Lizard Poimt to St, Agnes Heal, 


«se Bt. Agnes Head to Hartland: Point. 
. Harbour of Fowey. 


West Con, Barnstaple and Bideford Crecks, 
. Jack 


Sound, South Wales. 


tereeeeracee Liverpool ay corrected to 1856, 


Skerry Islands and N.W. Coast of Anglesey. 


«» Island of Aldemey, &c. 


The Hypsaocnarate Orrice. 
land and Wales, showing the path of 
pee of the Sun on the 15th March, 1858, 
of Lancashire. Scale 4 miles to an inch. 


Admiralty Chart, East Coast. Aberdeen Harboor, 


fbr Be PE aE PP ee Ee 


Wickport and Vicinity. 


os aeceeeecess s+ West Coast, Sheet IV. Islay, Jura, r+ Colnaasy Yilanta 


re fF 


a4 


2 eh ee Se BP ee Re ee ee 
+o: $e oe Bo oe So ee ee ee 


REDE OP ere ee eo ee 


be hh GE BE SE EE ee eee 2 ee) 


ee a ee ae es eS See eee ee 


fn? Se tee See 


Pe ee Se ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Sheet VIL Arinamurchan to Summer Isles, 
Loch Inver to Loch Broom, 


.« Ra Raag to Gruinard Bay? 


Sound of Seil to Sound of Mull, 
Eddrachilles Hay. 


Firth of Solway, corrected to (856, 


«» Islay Soand, 


»ss Kyle Rhea, . 


A 
Ixxxviii Library and Map-Roomsof the Roy: 
oS Maps, Charts, $e. 


Admiralty Char, Wett Coast Loch Broom, 
sank "bd ba os MAE Spe Prep ene mre ange Ndr ara inns Sec 
satin aad ioe deceased eee aces 
cree eeesee sees sees ee ce ce Millport, Tarbert and Loch. 





Donors, 


5 oe oe oe ee 


-+eeeseeeeae ee Oban Bay, 
teseeeeeesaees Rangtay Sound (southern part). 
do ot eee eee os ea ee oe ee ee oe Rt Bond, 
eiseey te ar cossssesee West Loch Tarhert. 
pees .. Balta Sound, Island of Unst, Shetland. 
ce seeseessece ee Anchorages on the East Const of Sura. 
The Hypaocrarac Orrice. 
New Travelling Map of Scotland. By A. Keith Johnston, y.2.0.8. 2 sheets. 
Edinburgh, 1858. The Aurnon., 
Plan of the Town of Dundee, with the Im ee. (Charles 
Edward, Architect, 1846. Poe. Seumtoa, Eee, F.B.G.5, 
Srefland, 
Admiralty Chart, North East Coast, Larne to Loch Foyle. 
ee ree a eo esee ee es Loch Foyle to Farland Point. 
ce tees eeeee eee East Coast, Sheet 7 Teelin Head to Downpatrick Head. 
ae Mince a we koa Bie - Carlingford to Lough Larne. 
Sree ye Tara re -» Carlingford Lough, 
ct tteeteeeeeteresesese sees Donighadee Harboor, 


| opdiad ih Alege a -seeee Wicklow Anchorage. 
ee ee ee West Coast, Bantry Bay. 


5a ew Gu ks oenes va-bw een we 6s - Kenmare sada 
seas se o0 adan-edea weenie lan ‘Lough Bee, eds Shasaas 
ae pahihs «(Dates Harbear Cake 


Se ee me & » Longh Neagh. 
The Hypaocaarntc Orrice, 
Railway Map of Ireland, by Holbrook. Dublin, 1846, 
E. Sraxrorn, Esq., ¥.8.0.8, 
Guence.—Rentheographische Karte dea Meeres zwischen Tenedos und J 
Festlande, 1856, Von Dr. P, W. Forchhammer. 4 copies, “Kiel, 1856. 
The Action. 
eoeose es Admiralty Chart, Channels of Corfn, Coast of Albania, from Port 
alermo to Parga, 
ereeneersescer sees aeeeeee Gulf of Arta and Prevesa Strait 
iene den earenit ee ++ Coast of Attica, Port Raphti . 
Sb GG on tm oe th oe ee Be + Kaloyeri Rocks, 
So 060 ee ae ee oe ee ae Navarin Bay. 
Te teereessessegeeess cress Petali Gulf and eastern part of Euri Channel, 
#5 62 oe we oe Seas +» Santa Maura Mole. Pp nN 
chase s e688 He ta oe be + Talania and Oress Channels. 
vitae Topographic Bete The Hrpaognarare Orricr. 
ae van bet 
Schaal van subg. Nos, 96, 92, 87, 44, pres art Autre 
Chevalier Jacom Brn Cor. Fines, 


BE GP GH ae 


ry 


Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geog aph 


Maps, Charts, fe, 
Irar. mors Chart, Coast of Ita eo Otranto to Monopoli ; and Albania, 
pei saplig Vecchia to Pp 
stka sera a7 to Fossaceca. 


weld pe deat ge ee ealaees vace ceecisp crease ROSBEOOGR tO Himino. 

oe ee celee ce ee oe we eee seeeeeee se eese ss Bimmino to Cape Promontore. 
...... Ventimiglia to Piombine, 

.«. Piombino to Civita Veechin, 

ga ee ee ee ee aean ce eeaece sees ee us ve eess, Glvita Veochia to Bay of Naples. 


ra ear rin its al aha ent ee -- Naples to Cape Vaticano, 
e Hrpnoonarimic Orrice. 





oon ee ee ee oe Se ee ee ee ee ae a 


oh @e fe 2 eo oe 2S oe Be ee ee ee ee ee 


.. Etate-Romaings, Plan de l"Embouchure ran Tibre. 
x * Dérit pe ta Mane, 


Sanprsta.—La Gran Garta degli Stati Sardi in Terra-ferma, Scale No, VL, 
Thonon; No. XV. Monte Moro; No. XX., Sallanches; No. AAI, Monte 
Hosa: No, XXVI., Pont Beauvoisin ; No. "XLII, §. Jean de Maurienne. 

The Fornics Orrice, Turin. 
es eeeees ee Admiralty Chart, Gulf of Spezia. 

ee ee as es cece ance cosede sees HOTDOUr Of Villa-France. 

aaa leet pnkara whs'et Sith ea 4's . North-east Coast. 

SS ne Dee toe Pee ot ne eo ee Tee Le aT Gulf of Asinara. 

The Hronocearnic Orrice. 
seeees ee oe Corte Particuliirve peg d'[talie, Etats Sardes, 

oe sosese ss Baie de Vado, et Port de Savone. 

asseeeeeee Port du Gines et ses Environs. Dévir pe La Mante. 


pains SAbemicciey Chart, Sicily (Smyth). a 
ca en ee eed ce we'ce cpaveese couse (BChmetinas). 
es wp ce us eeeeeeeeee ce cess Eat Coast of the Island of Bicily. 
weet us ssaeeeee ce cesses MOPth-West Const ond /Eolian Islands. 
or ee er erescoeees sees es ee SOOth Const of Bicily. 
ot spanseeserteeccesessee West Const of Sicily. 
oe ee ve ee eeue cece ce eeae oe Comparative Heights of the Sicilian Mountains, 
TOC RR Ie et Be Te ae Augusta, City anu Harbour, 
ge ee ee ar ee ve eeee co eeee ss Cape St. Vito, Emilia Point, Views. 
we ee pees eo seeese cece aces Gergenti, City and Anchomge. 
eget peeretesseesee ce se AERO, Straits off 
on ep ed eee seer ae cows cece en ener oe Oity and Harbour. 
wie be we-Selec we we sees ae sb ee oe =o > Harboor,-&e., Views, 
ARS eee chee eh ae lnkcab wacae | Milaxzo, City, Bay and Promontory. 
cope cetecdsecscscececsee Palermo, City and Bay, 
Ma Ct 
wats es es ecerceaeesseeees ss ea ees. Bay Of, Cefalu, &e., Views. 
ae ee ee cece gt ca ceeece ee as Lt Brnea, Syracuse, &c., Views. 
eee ce seseasceeeceuccees DROTmina Bay, with Views. 
ae cece seus ceueceseceas os Trapani, Anchorage and Shoals in the vicinity. 
cc ee eu seceescceece cesses: Usticn, Island of. 
ce ac eeeevecewsceesceaece Vitging, Views of the Temple of the, &e. 
Hvpnockarae Orrice. 


ap, Charts, do, 
cathe Pe -Russischen Grenslinder in 10 colorirten Karten in 
"Kaper Zweite (Schluss) Lieferung. Gotha, 1857. — 
M. Justus Penries, 
e:seeess Crimea. Souvenir Historique de la Guerre de Crimée, 1853-56, Par 
Erhard Schieble, Paris, 1857, The Avttior. 
enieas -» Geological Map of the Crimea, ptisasrer nt oa 
s apsgniccisesretees * 
tks Cela 1856, eee 
sccseeseeecees es ‘Topographical Sketch of the Allied Occupation before Sebas- 
topol. 1855-56. The late Cotoxen Juuvis, rn.c.5. 
SCax DIN aAYIA— 
Admiralty Chart ; Fieroe Islands, 
Jiorway., 
Kart over den Norske Kyst, fra Arendsl til Christiansand, 1854-55. 


Ao eS oP oe ee ee oe ee oe os es Christionsand til til Lindesnas, 1854, Chris- 


tinnin, 1856, 
Two Maps of the South part of Norway, contaj portions of the 
provinces of Buskernd aa Bradsh ECan 1856. 
Usiveseity oF Conmriaxza, 
Sweden, 


Admiralty Chart ; Carlshahm, Matrik, and Jarnavik Harbours. 
fh se te ee Sh mw Gottland, Sheet V, 








The Hrpocnarite Orrice. 
Geologisk Karta Gfver Fyri is-Ans Dalbacken py witted Ar 1656, With a 
pamphlet denerigeive of of the same. By A The Avrnon, 


Sram anp Pontooat.—Admiralty Chart, Coast of Ria and Portugal, by Don 


V. Tofifio, 
. +seeeee ee ees Coast of Spain, from the River G 
 @lana to ‘Cape St. Martin, = 
SCP ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee (Cape Si, Martin to 
Cape de Creox. 
2S SS Pe oe Re ee ee ee ee a ee ee oe Bay of Biseny, Ushant to Cape Finis- 


terre, 2 sheets, 
eon re ea ee reeveecscee Const of Port and Spain, Cape 
Finisterre to Cape St. Mary. eal 


PP he oe oe ee ee oe oe oe Be SES ae re ee ee me . Const f F 
a of Spain, Foutarabia to the River 
“Minho to Cape Trafalgar. River 


ft om FS tPF FF 28 ot Pe ee ee ee ee and 
_ Mecoeeo, leading tc to Straits of Gibpatiar . 


aa ee o5 an ue 1f C8 SRE SE ee Be ee ee ee ie - Gi Ei final mi 
_aaee to Benguet : ja Ea 
Te Se PP O02 eS oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee Inlet of Varcsor Barquerp, 


tel tte Oe eT a ee Pee i ee eee toe i ee Port Passages. 


o+'e8 "Blane SEE MICI STR ETE es ee » Saint Sebastian, Bay and 


cos oe ee oe er ee ww ee SP ee 2 fe ee ee ee ee a ee oe os 4 San Schastian, Town and 


Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geographical Society. xe 
Mops, Caarts, ge. Donors. 
SParn aly Peeoait:-Aifmivalty Chart, North Coast, Santander, Port of, and 
Entrance to Hilbao. | | 
Sei ee ee ee ee ee ee Santander Harbour. 
ae 8 Se SO oe ee ee Santena Port. 
oon on oe Ve ahh oe ee ee ee Ee ee a Santona Harbour. z 
ee eel eee eK oe le oe ee eg ra ee es North-west Const, Cedeira, Ribadeo 
| Vivero Ports, 
SS RPE ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 22 oe Cedcim Harbour. 
See oreo at te 
Shed a ete RET ge Rowe eenwivalhe oreo emiesenen en se Geen es Mee 
and Betanzos Islets. | 
ee ae ee, ee ee eT Se eee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ferrol Harbour, 
se cine ae ad Gh nt atiwelee ee water selasian ay setasian scenes) ORS POOEE 7 cay 
and Kiver, | 
Se ee ee ee a me Ry Ribadeo Port. 
en ee SR Re ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee Vigo Tolet. 
oP PR OE ee ee ee ee EE ee ee ee ee ee Vivero Port. 
oe 'ine weieia ee'GulU-co. uetdelacied wears byes ec) Geen Conit 7 Oita 
oe 66 OE ee ek Oe ee ee ee ee ee ae Cadiz Harbour. 
#2 6s Poe we we te ee oe Ee ee ee ee ee fin fe oe Fe Fe ee eh Bay of Algeziras or 
Gibraltar, 
hen et ee ee ee ee ee ee of fe Pe fe FE Se ee ee ee oe Gibraltar. 
| The Hyproanarmre Orrick. 
oe et 20 ee ee Cite d'Fspagne, Entrée du Guadalquivir, 1857. 
as .esee.ce .«+ ours da Guadalquivir de son Embouchure 4 Seville. 
Sheets L., il. and IT, 
‘5 6 on ee oe ee Mouilla de Tarifa, Detroit de Gibraltar. 
- Dirir pe La Manrxe. 
Portvcat.—Admiralty Chart, Cape St. Vincent to River Guadiana, 
eee 6 ee ee ee eS ee oe River Doura, 
cn ax se orn bb aeawandeed vee. 0> RIVET a 
au eee eee ee Ee ee ne ee ee Entrance and Harbour of Lishon. 
my The Hyonocnarnie Orrice. 
eevess sees OSte de Portugal, Setuval, levé em 1852, par M,C, A. Vineendon 
Damoulin, &c. Scale j_h,. 
Se ee ee oe TET Tee ee ia hg 
“"Diipér pe 1a Masine. 
Swrraent.axp.— Carte Morale de la Suisse. Winterthur, 1958, 
eeceeeseceee se Nemo Karte der Schweiz, von J. M. Ziegler, Oor. #.n.0.8,; and 
‘ book containing an Alphabetical List of Places. 
of ne ee iM oH Be Geographische Karte der Sehweizerischen Gewerbsthitigkeit, vou 
M. Ziegler, Cor. v.n.¢5. Winterthur, 1557. 
ve eeeeeeeeseee Index Map to the Government Sarvey of Switzerland. 
Sen eeeess sees Karte des Cantons Ziirich. Senle yy Winterthor, 1858. 
of. J. M. #ieoater, Cor, F.i.0.s. 


* 
BALTIC, MEDITERRANEAN, AND BLACK SEAS, 


Batric.—Carte dea Entrées et de la Partie Occidentale de la Mer Baltique, 
jusga’s Vile d ‘Oliud, Dknit DE La Mamist. 


ti . 


Batric.—Admiralty Chart, Gulfof Bothnia. 9 sheets, corrected to 1856. 
The Hrpaocnarnaic 


MEDITERREANEAS. ea Chart, Straits of Gibraltar, by Capt. W. H, Smyth. 
ak ien wevirces ries voisl Gee pet ies aulatban eee sepecte tere aie era Ron kias at oe mm 
as Sala: baa tad aw ca Tats ee ae ea Candia, NW. end, Plan of Grbuss. 
oe sess ee ae cane oe ese eens es esse ee Ivicn ond Formentera Islands, Coast of 


Sean eeltacapek en bp -eoeesees Lipari and Voleano Islands, Channels 
cen, Views. 
SE GE SE PS 8S CE FE te ee ee ee Lipari aod Olivieri Bays, 
er seteleeen es ee te eeereeeeseeeceee Majorca and Carbern Islands. . 
i¢ttetereeee sees ee ee ee ee eee oe )6©< MO, 6~ Harbour and Fortifications of 
Valetta. s 
ese eee ee peer esses eresseerseeseeesacee St. Poul’s Bay, : 


oe eee ee ee Re ee oe oe ee ee ee ee Marea Sireaen, 
ft bt eh oe ee ee ee ee Minorca. 
PP SEE SS SP SE SP PP ee ee eee ee ee oe Fart Mahon. . 
The Hypaocmarare Ovrice. 
Buiace Sea.—Danube: Separate Plans and Sections of the Delta of the Danube. 
By pews: aN. (1 to 7a inclusive.) Duplicate, 1857, 
22 Se oe oR ee Be ee « Ej’ght Maps of the Mouths of the Dannbe. 
Tee ea et a. ee a St. George's Mouth of the Danube. 
The Hypreocaarmic Orrice. 
'* 22 he om ow Plan dees Passes de Kertch et d'lenikalé, = 
ecseeecese Mouillage extérieur de Kinburn et I'Entrée du Limane do Duieper. 
Déror pe ba Manree. 


ASIA. 


pee eee Chart, South Coast, Risween Bay, 
CO ee tesetene et seseseesseaseecs cree ce Miaculla Bay, 
x0 06iey See ron ee Se eee anes Wades ay ce! OE oH 
Hypaocrarnic Orrice, 
-vseeees Ground-plan and View of the Beit Allah, or Mosque, at Mecca. 
- Fixpiar, Esq., Fauo.s, 
Astatic Ressta.—Principal Military Communtestions of the Caucasus and eon- 
tiguona frontier provinces, constructed ya 1847 by the Divisional Staff of 
the Imperial Army of the Caucasus, and corrected to Ist Jan, 1853, 
2aheets. 1656, 
eee Khiva, &c. Translated from Russian documents, by Lient,. 
Col. T. B. Jervis, F.E.G.8. The late Covoxe, JERVIS, F.R.G,9, 
puta being ae bis “eseialty Obes Rates ont Awntska Bay. 
TEE Re ee ee s+eeseee cress Outer Bay, 
ona Sees eee ay a0nu Je de dh wy p'aa 36 cha RP Behe Port Dears Dundas, 
The Hyprocnaruie Orrice. 
Astatic Tonkey.— Admiralty Chart, Port Tigant, The Hyprocaaraic Orrice, 
ee Erterum: Plan of the Town and F, 0 
~ Capital of Turkish Armenia, with the surroandiig counkegs wee 
Russian Staff Document The late Cotowen Jervis, pags. 
- Mouillage ar Alexaadietts (Céte de Syrie}. 
Divir pe 1a Manne. 


” ‘fronte of | Cyril rock ne Pea: oF -Danvecas, M5. showing the 


© 
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" Maps, Charts, fc. Donors. 

Cura.—Admiralty Chart, China, Barracouta Harbour. 
accel cea wailne cece Canton River or Cho-Kinng from Macao to 

Canton, and the Western Branches to Sam-Shui. 
Sra chivkwe: poten at ee es be an = eee 
reac polices po alverecsece dave Pechell Galt, 
Pe eee eee ee ee a Port Michael Seymour. 

' . St. John's Island, Shitoe Bay. 

_. Tong-Hou Cove. 

. Yang-tse-Kinng, from the Sen to Nanking. 
- Cochin-China: Cam-Ranh, Nha-Trang, and Bin-Kang 


Hays. 
beak nelee : cece cee eeceseeeeeseeeeess Hon-Cohe and Coua-Bé Harbours. 
See keen ce aneepeeresieeseenistise. OTe COU-MIODE, 
Fla diat iss. satavaacea teens walne Soas ee Gp 
yale cece ee eeeeceeeeees Ports Xuan Dai, Vung-Lam, and 
Wen . 
rary e occa au ee ence ce eeeseeeeeees Quinhou or Quin Nhon Bay and Port. 
re et ee ee Formosh and Bashee Islands, Views. 
ne acen ence anevene, seceveeesese++ Hainan, Gallong or Gelang Hay, 
laa wtneies ade ke ae an ea eng eae wes ee 
de ee ue en peuveteravessestspscscctossecaee Views O08 tho Const, 
nace ag eae eeeetecsesessecesees Loo-Choo, Napa-Kiang Roads. 
Pee ee eee eee . Views on the Const. 5 plates. 


The Hrpaocrarnic Orrice. 
_..eee (Canton River, Canal nord de Lantao. 
geeue ae ce eeeecese ss Canal sud de Lantao. 
.eseee Macao, La Rade de Macao. 
ceases Tigris, L'Embouchure du Tigre. Deérér pe La Mant. 
we aces Canton, Plan of the City and pela a ary Force, the Quartermaster- 
General's Department, Chinese Ex pomionery, 1857, ; 
Hypnocrarate OFFICE. 
_. aces Chusan, Survey of the Island of; executed ai the war of 1542-3, by 
Licuts, T. de Havilland and E. w. Sargent. 1857. 
we eeee Yung-tee-Kiang, in Chinese characters, showing the water communica- 


tion with that river. Twocopies. Col, the Hon. A. H. Gonpons, F.R.G.8., 
and Capt. K. Coninsox, B.8., F.8-G.8. 


Isora.—Admiralty Chart, Todia and Guozerat, part of the Coasts. 
Stee se ee ae cee weal ee »» Malabar, do. 
ewe ee eeseeeeseearee ess Catch and Gueernt, do. . 
ecco cusesenececesess ese Angussea River, 

ee eee ae ee eevee ees Bancoot River, Bar and Entrance. 
Acs csceescececece se sss Belapore River. 

ccacccevgeec caveeese ces Dillinpattam River. 

TUTTLE LE LLL ed Bombay Island, Mayham. 

_. ce ce ue see ee vv esse eee Broach Bar and River. 

ne we we ee aegeeeeeeess se Bulsaur and Omersary Rivers. 

ce ee wean ae ce cess ees Ohaonl, const of Concan. 

anes eneeseeeee sess ses Coromandel Const, Views. Plate 2. 
cc ee ee eeeeeseeesce se eee Cranganor, Malabar Coast. 


r ; 
xciv Library and Map-Rooms of the Royal Geograpl 


sagen se game Si Demaon, near Surat." 

ceethitriece seach earns Sortie Userse: aroamedel Cae 

Se a sunhces ae oases ere — or Donda Radjapore, Malabar Coast. 
eee bs the vicinity. 

seas esas cecees soeecs see GUBdI VEG Etver, 

on eseveseessseccenseaes Ghzerat, Views on the Const. 

..« Jaffrabat, Guzernt. 





nhitt hh ft 22 Fe 2 ee Aad 


oe eeseeseesees se ecaeeee RYOuk Phyon Harbour, Gulf of Bengal. 
eta dete ee or au os nase ore aaa Saat, Hoes Soreness 
- PEPTIC MEE PERT AL part of the, and part of the Laceadives 
ee ee SS SR BS Se ee ee ee Re eS Views, a plates. 
ec ee ae we eeeeeecetece css Monar, Views in the Gulf of, 
ee ee ee ee ee a) Merjee River, Malabar Const. 
weet teas spasencecees ote NOOTe Hiver and Bay. 
eseeer cess crarcscecs cee UDSITCG River, 
oc cece ee eeeececesees aes Rajapore and Nowa Bander, 
poueap eres sscacs sect see REDQOOR River, 
ee ee ae fy | 
ee ee ce cece senses sees cee SOPbett Island and Chanch River. 
tego es es ee seeeceeeee «ee Sinderdroo, or Melundy, Malabar Coast. 
ae eeeawsees seceeeesaes Tutacarine Const, Views. 
oe 68 68 ee ee Vateava. 
ee tees eee ee eeee ee ee ees Wingorla, Malabar Const. 
jon, East “Coast, from River Singane to. Point 
~ Pedro, including sg Geyon, 
See ee ee ee eh ee eo South Coast. 
ee oe ee ee Tr ae Tee Be Views. 
de Lawsrkbya'er am Reithnias' sere ae ae Batacalao Road. 
ee nebs eves sees te seeecrenescece. N¥le or Nylewelle Bay. 
ee ee ee OE ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Point de Galle Harbour. 
efectos eS cess etee et eseees sees es = rapeomiles Harbour. 
nen et 2 ee SE RE EE SE Se ee ee Ss FE ne Pe ne ne ee ee Pe ee ee oS and Bays. 
segs ae/ahed or tspees seca oOes sons) CO OMOUD DORM, 
* The. Hepaocearmic Orrin, 
Ixpra, with a Plan of Delhi and its environs; also o small-Map of the ex: 
and proposed communications between “England and the East, By A, | 
Johnston, F.Lo.8. 1857, 
.. based on the Surveys executed by order of the Ba Sea eee 


1857. E. STaxForn, Esq., F.1.G,5, 
«sss. Cawnpore. Row h Sketch of the Position of the Europeans wnpore, 
from Sth to 27th June, 1657. By Captain Henry Yule, ona a 


The Arion, 
sreecesess cesses City and Environs of Cawnpore. By James Wyld, v.n.c.5, 


1858, The Avruon, 
-- Cawnpore to Lucknow, Plan of the road from. Scale 2in.toamile. 


: The Hipnocnarme Orvice, 


2. ©. © of eos 








. Maps, Charts, Charts, fc. : = 
Ispta.— Delhi. o> Cuatcomentot This, talon, Perea si orcwe ys oie 
Burgess. 1849-50. =. East [xpra Comrany. 


ce ce weceasee Delhi and its str it, Heenan Bak the Heo: ena 
Company. 1857. 

ee aeee Wiew of Delhi and the surrounding Country. Drawn and litho- 

graphed by A. Maclure, ¥.2.0-8., from original gh drawings, &e. IST. 

E. Staxronp, Eaq., F.n.0.4, 

veessececeee Plan of Delhi ot ane ee graphed at the Ordnance Office, 

Southampton, from a Ms. p te eaacinn of Colonel Edward Harvey, 


unattached. ortho aT, 
Colonel Hexay James, §.5., F-2.G.5, 


eee Lucknow, Plan of, showing the Position of the British Force under the 
commend o f Sir Colin Campbell, c.cm, 1855. ; 


Hyrpnocaarnic OFrice, 
sn ieewe'es es Sketch-map of the Residency and Palace at Lacknow. By 
reapties F.uc.s. 16857, The Aurion. 


np aeceanceweee Plan of the City of Lucknow. Scopies. 1857. 
on. Rasr Ixpra Compan, 
-. «eee Ondh and the adjacent Provinces. Sketch-map compiled from the latest 
and most authentic sources. ‘The prc ahiieaeacecr < 
eee we Sketch Plans of General ppaveloc actions on the route from Allahabad 
to Cawnpore, and at Bithoor, &e. By Lieut. W. R. Moorsom. Angust, 
1857. PR family Esq., ¥.2.G4. 
Ixpras Ocean.—Admiralty pats Qurves of Equal Magnetic Variation. 
pier Am oe ee rr Ta eT eT eons vaeteeree 1 sheet. 


eens sea eee . Gulf of Ben Sheet VI,, Chittagong, 
~Kyouk Phyou, ‘and Ramree. es 
*. BB ban ee oe oe ee ee ee ee fe 8 Sheet VIT. Negrais, Ran- 
"* yoon, ‘and Martaban. 


"Mergui. 
cease os ae ce-endd eelenlsecet ed iea-renswe St eer se ae ce ee Sheet XII, Andaman 
Islands. 
celaa webb esas aw ies | een ecuecavevececess Oboduba Strait, and 
Ramree Road and Harbour. 
TEC TET EL tite ae Shue Ghee es Serap an en beas Pies ohm Lae 
ce we wu ne beet cd'ss te 06 0eunan oe 40 pees eee se tee Fes Policat Shoals. 
< cog ee vase ee a6 au 'se ee ee Ker ee ee enlee ee ment 43 ce se on 8 Port Gornwallis. 
cg ebep ce ease tr ebae'es se ae ue e¢ rece S600 e040 50 08 = 44 08 Port Meadows. 
ree cauce secede esse astesessecas Sthat -between the 
i Middle and South Islands. The Hyprocuaraic Orrice 
ei ee ae duress dans ‘Océan Indien, | 
oerrey rte te ee .. Routes dans |'Océan Indien. 
pe erent Géeéranx dees Toten Sn 


| Dévor pe LA Mannnn. 

Jarax.—Admiralty Chart, Kuril Islands. 

can ccaeueagereececs ss ee Tanger Strait. The Hyprocrarare Orrice. 

Prank General Chart of part of the Karun River about Ahwaz, including the 
Bund, and of the River Karun and Dizful, Aubi Gargar escnent Compiled 


from the Trigonometrical Survey in © aheote, by Tent. Bel ping Ades Bombay, 
1845. DIA ‘Company, 





. ‘ 
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Mapa, Charts, ft. . a : j 
Rep Sei.—Admiralty Chart, The Red Sea. The Hrpsocnarme Orrice. 
Sram. mates ome os cai Gulf. 


= f the Khanat of Bokhara, and o ey ae eas sores 
Seg canter 3 Meyendorff. 1843, Tbe late Col. Jenvis, F.0.G.5. 


ASIATIC ARCHIPELAGO, - 
Admiralty Chart, England to Hong Kong, through Sunda Straits. 
ccs este se eeee es Alou or Yow! Islands, 
ey re ke Amboina Island. 
LaLa Fae Babayanes, Port San Pio. Quinto, on the Island Camiguing. 
eee ek oe Op eee eee eh Musa Bay. Li 
Cann =e aan ren 
ewe ee ee ce ee ee ee DOlambangan, North Harbour, 
Page eee ee ee ee ee . Southern Harbour, or Looe See Koamboo and 
Looe Seein' 


eer ee _. Bally and Lombock, Views in the Straits of, 

cece aceeceseee ss Bonen, Views, Pilates 1 to 4. | 
ewe ave sees +s ++ Basseelan, Maloza Bay. 

cee as ee ee cess +» Datanes or Bashee Islands, Views. . 
owe eevee eeee + Boero Island, Cajclic Bay. 

caw we ee ee ee ee ss Doeton, eastern part. 

eae acee ss Borneo, East Const, Views, 3 Plates. 

_ avaweeecee assesses Abal Harboar, 

veeeesecstessssazceasees Malloodoo Bay. 

et ke bere ae woes Sondakan Harbour. 

ee ee "Bornes and the Sooloo Archipelago. 

eae ad Ae _, Carnicobar Island. 

paw ewee ce eees ee Cllebes, South Coast. 

Fe ae EY VE TETE TRO OTe Ge Bonthain Bays, 

cine enna at aper se ef e¢ e058 - Gulf of Tomeenee, Gorontalo River. 
entice sens, 0 OSE COREE, 

cca geatueassecseessaees Wiews along the Coast. 3 Plates, 

wees cscs access ss Colebes Sea, eastern part. 

ceeece cesses ee ss Coram, Bay Amaboy. | 

we ce ee eececeereecses aes Boy of Salema and Harbour of Seaway. 
ceeeseacsssserseceeeees Wihany Harbour. 

ay Patan cn aee cssicers Sirait, Views of the Lands about. Plates 1 and 2. 
sake secre . Floris or Manger’, Alligator Bay. 

plese iiag ss oe es ceeeee see Mangrove Harbour. 

Bb par Ea Gaby acne | a 
eos wn eeeeeeeess Gillolo and Mortiiy, Views. 

ese aa atl , Good Fortune, three Bays on the Island. 


ve sseeees part of the Islands of Pora, or Good Fortune, 
"soll Pogars, oF Nase. 


se on ee oe oe . Great Rydangh Island, Harbour on the eouth part. 
ec eeee sees ae sees Hog Island, 

ay et oe ee Honimon, part of the Island. 

jeeeee sears cose Java, City of Batavia, 

ee ee Limbe Strait. 
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Maps, Charts, ¢c. 

Admiralty Chart, Luzon, Batangas Bay and Capa Luan. 
eeeees ee teedeeeeeeee ee Chief Port on the Coast of Ylocos. 

ccae revs tecsceseece sees LAampon Hay, 

oo ee oe ee ee oe ee Manilla Bay. 

eT ee hte Port of Beeseeran. 

wa ce ween ceeese cesses ss Port of Subeco, near Manilla, 

ee ee ee or ee , and Babuyanes, north end, Views. 

See ae Aer ee as Views. 2 Plates. 

Teeete eieeaate Gye as wk maaan ee ete ne non the stele Cer oe eee 
See a) ae ena ap oe on oe nee "Kamaladan Harbour. 

tee eeeeaneren cece eeeceeees Pollock mt 

oo ne en en-08 on en ee ones oe nbee e Samboangan. 

cpap eperecercrersccseececes, SEPAEO Day. 

ev sees cs ee ee ee ee Malacca Strait, Bass Harbour. 

Tree es Let ate he ee ee To Views. Pilates 1 to 4. 
* esse cesses sees Malaya, East Const, Blair Harbour. 

we eeweceuecs sees Mansillar Harbour, near Sumatra, 

ws sees seesss sess Mindoro, Bay on West Const,and Port Magarin on South end 
bee he uecee ah peer shee cb res, COMMER 

we obese eeeeee sees eeee ee eee Palaon Bay, and Port St. Andries, on Island Marin- 

duque, 

wees seen oe cece ee os ce ee ces nd entrance of Manilla Bay, Views. 

Saree wera iain aoiaes Moluceca Islands, Views. ‘2 Plates, 

a i a Se a ae Nogres and Magindanad, Views: 

os seve cece sess ss NEW Goines, Great Bay, North-west Coast. .. 

eu sucnenee cece eeceuceeceeees part Of the North-west Const, dc. 

Ske ee weer ae Sma New Holland, Sumbawa, Lombock, Bally, and Madara, Views 
ce eeae ce eeesee ee DiCObar Islands, Nancowry Harbour. 

ee eh 2 oS Oe ee Palawan Island. 

ce ee cece aeeece es Palawan, Views on the Const, 

oe . Papra Strait, formed by the Island Salang and the Continent. . 
os oa ae ee .. Philippinas, Paniiy, Cuyos, Views. 

TRTETOTEIRIE LE LL eee Views. 2 Plates, 

aideavteescteeee Pitt's Passage, Views. 5 Plates, | 
sige te seseseee e+ Poggy Islands, North Nassan or Poggy Island, Harbour of Se 








fo ee ee oe oe ee ee ee sf one ee eS i Views. 


dodt Rees ch ietes, ciciiiaiel ob aeckekat. s 

ba see BUN baled We Poolo Banjack, Bay on the North part. 

dee ee ee ae seve ee ceeeeeee ceases fd West Const of Sumatra, Passage between. 

aeeeeeesseeece cs Pools Condore, 

er sennee cove oe es, POOlO Krakatore and Poolo Beree, Passage between, 

wees ewes eeetce oe QQUOdS, Coast of, Boonting Islands, ; 
VOL, AXVITI,. i 
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Aaniity Char, Mg seats OR em IE NE | f, 
ot. 

se aeeeeeeess ee ee SOpy, Sumbawa, and Mangery, asa Views io the Strait, 
wane nate ae Oe eel 

Siacweaese a So and ajar and ork of Celeb, Views. iene 
et peewee ++» Singapore Strait, Views aT} 
os ae ce sk ee asus seve ss oe i ertunase Bea converaiaes 

ce un gues secs sees SOlor, part of the Straits of, 

weaeeesees sess ss South Natanas, Royalist Hoven. 

eases esse sees ss Sumatra, Weat Const, Ayer Bongy. 

en ee pee es fe 00 Fe ee ee ee » Bencoonat Bay. . 
ocean oa dees weve veeees ese. Ballimbing Bay... . 
eee SEL OER pit Clean oe Heats | 
reouabanat seatat aneeesins oes os or» Indrapore Point to Padang RENEE 
PTET ei eee pecee sp: ae eae =e 


+ 


a¢ 6S 62 oe Pe oe ee sé gh eS 2 


” Fortune. 


es an oe ob anaes ....+ Poolo Pisang Harbour and Croe Roads. * 
any hae seoeeeeeeeees Prigman and the Ticoo Islands, 
penn eee ee ee errs Rabe ia wret rrr he 
eg ee oe - » Vieuw of tha Veale of te 2 plates, _ 


ater eres , East Const, Palambang River, 
eh oe PE oe me oe ee ee Views. 


pees so anon oe eee Sunda Strait, Mew Bay. 

oe eceeeeusceeeee Surigno Possage, Views, 2 plates. 

soecceeseeonesce DOVOY Island, Port Owen, “a 

oocseeeseeeeeeee Psiompa, Hanran Bay. 

sees se cease es ag Underoot Inland, : 

ssassteeeese sees Warygion, Offsk and Piapio Harbour. ax ae 

oallbwe bewe dies seus avve es Dewak Harbour. 

cosesveeeeee sees LOtphen. or Hounds Islands, South-East Coast of Sumatra, 

The Hrpnocnarate Orrice. 

Baxca.—Carte du Detroit de Banea (Iles de la Sonde), Derir oe na Manrxe. 

Boasno.—A MS, tracing of the River Limbong, near Bruni. By. Lieut, C.Cyde 
Crespigny, 1... F.1Lc.8, Pheditanmoa: 

Java, Chart of the Island, on 4 sheets, By Dr. F, Junghohn. 1855... .. .. 


.« Reede van Batevis, Knart.van-de‘-vearwaters naarde. 1; FHS 
Jacob Swart, Amsterdam, 1858.  -Ultgegeven doar 
Ranimata Passace, Vaarwater ecinnar sed en Sumatra, door 


Amsterdam, 1858, HEVALIER Jacon Swarr, door ooo och 


AFRICA, 


Afrioan Pilot, from the ita ee ij 
mand Scatbern Oceana, 16060 nt © CHPe Negro, inelading ae Adiante 
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ape, Charts, de. Donors, 
No _ Coast of from to the Rosetta 
“aan Egypt, Alamaid @ 
ni lodinut"s whaniice een RgLsicaTY a sa" We' a .. Suez Bay, “The iienakaxicar bomen. 


an bstalas om se Cape Sparte!, Baie Jeremias, le Phare et le Newton. 
eeseseee ee ee Cotes d'Afrique, Agadir ou Sancta Croz. 

wees ess ee ee Dar-el-Beida on Casa Blanca. 

or eeeeeeeeee Maroc, Rade de Larache, 1957. 


Sb ge oe Se ee Mazaghan, 1836, 
te ee ee ae an ee Moanin, levé en 1852, par MM. C. A, Vineendon-Dumonlin, &e. 


Se eri “Rubet ot Gali 1856, 
si eeseenares Salk, 1936, 
2568 oe ee oe - Tanger et sea Atterrages. 


25 6e #2 fe 2 mm os oa oe sosece cae LOVES en 1954 @ 18455, par ADM. Cc. A. 
Vineendon Dumoulin et C. P. de Kerhallet,. Paris, 1857. 


eseseeee eens Tétouan (Maroc). 
voeeseeeceee Fripoli, Plan du Port de Tripoli, de Rarbarie. 


Seeine i kat Cotes nord du Maroc, 157, Diéeds yes Wasin 
a Tie - Carte de I'Itin¢éraire WEL-Oned b R'Dames, dresede d'aprés ‘les 
. “esquisses de MM, les Capitaines tatnes De Bonnemain et Robert; par V. A. 
Malte-Brun, Corr. ¥.n-c.s. .1857, The Aurion, 
oe ee ee 68 we oe Saez; Carte de I Isthmus de Suez. Rar Linen Boy ah Moy ‘Tey. 
M. Femptvasn pe | 
Eastrens.—Admiralty Chart, Quilimane River, the SATE RAR By oe 
besi. The Hrproonaratic Orrice, 
oi map ahs a tracin of the River Zambesi from Senna to Canrabassa, 
‘ty connte THOd, Siem w plan tar ha posbbaihen GF of Major Sicard, Go- 


vernor of ‘Tete, by Dr. Wilhelm Peters. 1546, 


steeeecesseeeeceaes & Eracing of the River Zambesi, from Quilimane to Senna. 
1857. Mr. Consul M*Lxon, 


Sourmems.—Map of Africa, from 9 sds were to the Southern aa) ic, eae 


the routes to Lake Sh ga Mr the M 
aeroés the Continent, By Wt D. Cooley, FRG. 1853, mone copies, 
e AUTHOR. 
erat ap aes Semel, Chart, Algona Bay. 
oe 86 os tees os 'se eee cs oe es vee PME Petal, ‘The Hrnxoomarare Orrice, 
ae aie a eae Ghstora Provicbas of en Cape Colon » With part of the Orange Free 
State, de. By H. Bolus, Ang. 1857, 2 Dr. Nontow Saaw, 


eo seceeseee Hartigmith and M baberg, 8 tracing of © hata of pat of the 
urine traversed and drawn in 1851-2, By John 
a z 


te eriee se one Kai "Carip, or Great Orange River, from Eis to Pella, By R, Moffat, 
jun., Gort, maraeece Kuroman, Jan. 1857. 

i aaa i -meiv N . 

coe ayo and Great /pmrceepoee By Ei. Moffat, jun., 
e Avtuor, through phi peng 

Westens.—Admiralty react Phaimtone ates corrected. 

fbn Fe oe be oe oe ee ee ee Ceuta, Town of. 

gee ee ce be eh ee oe oe eee se ss Lago River.” ees 

tereeete sensor ease ce esos es Cape Verd, Island of St. Antonio, Tarrafsl Bay. 

Aine ca belie al dbo aks velae ke aula ep sh walek wean cacti eee SO 
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Wi 2 AAsity Char iets Island of St. Vincent, Pon Grande 
FSTERN 
oa =m.+* © chee ee Fe eee oe oe Madeiras, Salvage Tilands, 





ie Nivmmcicaxbeis Carine 


a Bigs ieee ds, Tracing of the Admiralty Chart, Sheet 3, showing 
‘the route of His iaocllasey Col. O'Connor, c.n.,, F.n.04, 


eens apes — of cotta target near the Bijouga 
~ Jslane ‘showing the route o Exce ‘Connor, Cn, FALos, | 
‘ ds, The Rocoon trstet the Covonta. Orrice. 
as eeueeees COte occidentale d'Afrique, partie comprise entre le Senegal et la Cap 
Toxo. 


de Wk sensu aEidaceetab a ime Mpcee'nb o0ab an 60 t0:05-n0S eT eee EEE ne ore eT ne 
erra Leone. 


2 ne ne be FE SS BRE SE EE Ee ee ee ee eo ee ee Cap Sire Rite 
“etle Cap des Palmes. 


wutaet oe eee 28 eee ee ee ee | des Palmes 
et le Cap Coast, = 


See Aye eee er ae ee eee ee eg Coast et le 
Fleave Niger. Dirir Bs La Mane. 
seseceeses Niger, MS. plan, By Beecroft. James Macgures, Esq., F.2.0-6. 


AMERICA. 
Nouri cy rl Chart, Fast Coast, Cape Breton to Nova one 


26 55 60 08 Oe Oe Oe ee Ee ee ee he oe i Cpe Hatteras to Combertend 
Sound, e Hronocrarnic Orrnce, 
Bart Norra Amenica.—Admiralty Chart, Labrador and Greenland, incl 
the North-West Passages. a ating 


Ce ea 2 88 £8 et PG ee a ee Ee cE Labrador, from Ca Char] to 
” Sandwich Ray. Pe “ 


BE PE bt PE eh he et he ee! eh ee oe ee 


Bay. 
fa a8 ff be SH &e £2 he fe ah Be ee oe 2 ah Fe ae te EE eS Sealin Bight and f 
” Franeis Harbour. ve he 


Poe Be eR ee eR ee ee Newfoundland, from Har- 
"hour to ore Freels. | Teaty 


fe =e af fe Cr Y on wi 


" Point | re ooo oe ee ee ee ee ee ee a Cape Freels to 


svaveseeseescecse ee ee Passages into Sandwich 


fe Cr | ff oe ee ee ee ee ee ee en oe ee ee ee Faint Lance ta 
” Cape Spear. 3 
” the Island and the Straits of Belio Isle. "NOTE part: of 
PSP ot ee ee ee ee ee ae Barrow Harbour 
~ Bonavista Bay. wh : 


North: West Hale ott esos se eee as 6 ODT ihn Tay, 


SP Sf fe Fe oe ee Pe ee ee ek ee -s 


Se adtw see = teateeereeesseeeeres Bena Harbour 


ft fh minh ch! += 7 


or S06 06 G0 00 oe oe oe oe Cremallire and 


ff oe oP ee ee ae oe we 


eect cate 


” Maps, Charts, ge, Donors. 
Batrisn Noata AmMretca.—Admiralty Chart, Newfoundland, Croque Harbour. 
Pf $f Pe ee Fe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee TeRTete leit ae Cutwell Harbour, 
oS Pe eR Se BS Be eR Se ee ee ee ee a ee eae Fleur de Lis Har- 
bour, al 
Pe) oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Fogo Island.’ = 
0 oe oe ee ae eS ee ee Harbour. 
aay a ee ee a a ee oe i el i eet ee et Ce Lee Tes Fortune Harbour. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Funk Island. 
eo ob be Fe Se ee EE ee nt EE ee a ee Griguet and Camels 
Bays. 
sinned eting ce wulkr dia0Ws ae sechecue Ge eden an ab aelantee ce sNiab am. oe COS oe 
Conception Bay. 
ee eh ee ee ee ee ee ee ee How Harbour, Hare 
Bay. 
oe ee ee oh Ee ee Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a La Scie Harbour, 
So ok Oe oe Be ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee Nipper's Harbour. 
sinidalow'eulds Gu Gach cicpecsts subeuuledade iauctikk oF seer an ake 2 amet RC 
eee er rrr Ss Cri et a ee) ee eo et ee Placentia Bay. 


ft a2 ee we ee Be m2 ee oe we ee ee ee ee ae ee ee Pe ee ae Pe ee es ee ee . Little 
Southern Harbour. 


Shon Se PP ee ee oe eS oe ee Se Pe eS ee Se SE ee ee ee eee St. Anthouy Har- 





cP ae oe ee te eee ee ee So 90 68 88 2 oe ee ee oe ee ort. John's Town 


Se db epee ante caeb a) vs. ut eeelss teeter se sect goa: seccseve ce Gite LAIDRING DER, 
Ni Coast. 


ot te ee Pe Pe Pe ee es ee eS ee ee ee eo i Pet ee eo ae St. Pierre Island 
ee eo acer ees Toulinguet Har- 


La 
Se se Se SP Ses Pee Fe Pe a ea Pe eee ee PE he SE he FS SE se Se Se Se Trinity and. Con- 
ception Bays. 4 | 
Shas £e bb oe Gh GE EE RE PE EE EE EE Os BE Be SE Be Se ee ee ee eee Triton Harbour. 


ft tnt oe FP SS Se PE ee ee ee ee ee ee Virgin Kocks, and. 
the surrounding Banks. 


a. am ne he te Fs FE Se EP ee Se ae Se Pee ee Nova Scotia, Coast of, Eheets 2, 3, 
aS, 6, 9,10, 11. 

a om fe oh PF ee eS a ee ee ne eee ee ee eos ees Bactaro Point to 
~ Pubnico Harbour, 

oh oe om ee ee Ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee Pubnico to Yar- 
mouth. 

of en he tht eh PR GR te cE Pr ee Pee ee ee ee eee ee ee of on Green Island to Cape 
Canso, 


ieee oe oe - Terr rrTrTterTe Te Ta Tee eT Cape Canso to Dover 
Head. 


oh os SR OR Be ee ee ee ee de a Bay of Fundy, Sheets 
l and 2. 


oo oe 2 oe oe ee eee a ee ee ee EE a Se ee Se oe ee eo ee oo ee Be Aches 


Pe ee at te i ee oe ee ee a ee Grand 
Manan Island, with the adjacent Islands and Dangers. a 

inh fe oe ee OO 2 ae tet oP on ee ee ee ee ee ee Gr | 
Manan, Passamaquody Bay) &c. 

eee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee oe Gulf of St. Lawrence, Ellis Bay 
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Mapa, Charts, $0. 
B at Nonra Axcexici—Admiralty Chart, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Lite: Na- 


ee ee ee ee ee See ee ee ee ee ee Quebec, 


» Harbour and Basin. 


oon eh oe ee Pe a ae.et i CT tad Pale af +2 2S Queen Charlotte Island, Plans of 
Ports, 


ened pees os ee gs 0 Ge Geen Gene os de es ee te se oe ‘Vancouver Island to Contova Bay. 


oe 2 ef oe oe oe mB oe ee Scab fh ee ee eee = ones oo 


Nanaimo  Har- 
and Knox Hay. ; "The Hirveoqninans Celene 


a fthe North-West of Canada, Indian Territories, and Hodson 
Cavaps Bay. Coanpiied and drawn by Thomas Perris) Provincial Land Surveyor, 
ran Toronto, March, 1857.... -. The Avrnon, through Mr, A. Ht. Roce, 
Camapa Wass, or Urren Caxapa; compiled from the most recent 
surveys, 4c. Canada Company's Office, Toronto, pot! 1845, 


Newrousp.iaxp.— Baie du Cap Normand et do Havre dé Cook. 

seas eeacee sees os Baie du Sacre. “ 2 
ee pee ee oe . Havre de Lark, sitaé dans la Tiaie de Thes. | i : ios a0 ak 
veneeeseseceee os Havre de Petit-port et ses eivirohs, ~~ os nm da, Op knee 
ee eesecrcsesce ce Havre de Port-au-Choix. re te pets 

sean ceceveeoeee ss Havres de Saint-Julien et des Grandes Oies, 


Eva antedseovaice ean ie Pp pares ne oe ee . 
init DE 


La Manter. 
Sr, Lawnexce.—Maps, Reports, and Estimates relative to I OVeTHEL of the 
ees of ihe River St. Lawrence, and the proposed Canal to connect 
it with Lake Champlain. Toronto, 1856, ” fe M. B. Wane, v.t.c.s. 
Sronceon Kiven.—A. Tracing of a Sketch-Map of the Lakes on the Sturgeon 
River, Upper Sturgeon Lake, Hudson Hay Company's Territories. BY 
Capt. John Palliser, rnc. 
Waite Fisn Riven.—A Tracing of a Sketch-Ma of the White Fi Fish Si see an 
the 


Kaministaquoia Hiver, Fort William. By Capt. John 
June, 1857. 





Palliser, F.EG.8. 
The Avrnon. 
UNITED STATES. 

Admiralty Chart. Algier Port. 

esseenaceeeseece Apalachicola Bay, Florida East Coast, 
coeeeecseeseseas Block Island to Great Ege Harbour. 
eeeeeeeeseee se ee Chesapeake Hrver. 

souseecscecsescs Connecticnt River and New Like 

eeeseeeeeseeeeee COOntEY Barbour, 


ceeeexeceeesses+ Florida West Coast, from Sawaney River to 94° 90’ w | 
4 sheets, 


eoseesceceseeess Mistanoque Harbonr, _ 
oe tee ee et os ae MORONEY, | 

co eeeececeseeese NaHtocKet Shoals and Bass River, 
scutetacenenen es, NOW Haven, Black Itock, ond B Har: 

ee eeeeee ee ee sees NOW York Harbour. pep peteinics 
fb ce oe ee ee ee be Oyster, or Syosset, and Hontingdon Bays, 


oo SEES SS Oe oe oe oe Plymouth. 
sseeeeseeeee esse Portland and its approaches, 


cosseseeseesseae Portsmouth Harbour, 
on ee 8) td bee be aa San Franciseo Harbour, 


ie fa 


2.8 Stroh al 


The Hypnocnarne Orne. 


ARES, Esq F.E.O.S. 
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Maps, Charts, Fe 
Corn w‘Awcasqoe, fats Uses, Canal d'Hatters 
paeeducevererecessceesveeee Ditroitde I'Tle des Pécheurs. 
o. cu dunt swecacicnecse chases ss, REODOUORETS de In Rividre Sabine. 
Be Ie Ea alan a6 oem | See de la Delaware. * 
Bee ee eee ee eee accu toy tear, EVI OO CORD WORE cries =— 
Te ee Pe ey Mouillage du Cap Hatteras. ie 
eacenatenecessseseess doses Port Edgartown, 
Se Oe can ae be be nape an eee ee Oe [le de Nantucket. 
patel: Broil: gees US,” Bertoiilew Bedford. ~ 
cc peu cc eae ep ne 48 qe 98 S4.08 S800 8 On ee New Haren. 
ragere sigh 4 ee 2a beets Ae rape MET TIE London, 
cece gereseeseseuseeveceees ones Hefage de Little Egg. 
Se pe a eetes Spree be Sham es! re eNO eee Oe la Delaware. 
Baazos axp Bro Wrens Rrvess, Map of the Country upon the ; explored in 
1854, by Capt. ran usa, Philsdelphis, 1954; °° The Avrmon. 
Fionma.—Military Map of the Peninsula of Florida, pac ‘of Tampa (Com- 
piled by Lieut. vC tres, U. &. Top. Engineers. New York, April 1856. 
UTHOR.. 


Mantso#and the Four-Lake Country. Seale 1 in. = } mile. 4 copies. Dane 
and Co. Wisconsin, 1857. 

.- +. sy the Capital of Wisconsin. Scale 10 in, = 1 mile. ane andes Wis- 
consin, 1857. The aR hanes 

Micutoas Laxe.—Graham, Lieut.-Col. J. D., 5a perintending Engineer, Chico 
Harbour and Bar Illinois. Scale 1 in. = 200 feet, 3 copies, Chicago, 
Nov. 15, 1856, 

oe we eeeeeeceee se Grand River Harbour inaieiing of the town of Grand 
Haven. Scale 1 in. = 900 feet. Chicago, Agi & 1856. | 

ne aeeeessecesess Manitowoc Harbour, Wisconsin. Seale 1 in. = 200 feet. 
“Chicago, Nov. 15, 1856. 

eeeeeseee sees St. Joseph Harboar. Seale 1 in. = 200 feet. Chicago, Nov. 





i5, 1856. 
we ec aseeceeees ev Sheboygan Harbour, Wisconsin. Seale -1 in.: = 200 -feet. 
Chicago, Nov. 15, 1856. Lieut.-Cal, J, D, Guavam, 0.6.4. 


Pace Rarmewar.—Map of Houtes for & Pocific See New Fork, 1255... 
Warren, Lieut. Top. Engineers, Seale 1—600,000, Ces 
DCTHOR. 
Wascouame.— ‘Township Map of the, Stats ot ee 4 wile ap tienen 
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( exvii ) 


PRESENTATION 


OP THE 


ROYAL AWARDS 


TO 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE, OF THE UNITED 
STATES; AND CAPTAIN COLLINSON, B.N., THE ARCTIC 
EXPLORER. 


Tue President read the following statements explanatory of the 
grounds on which the Council had awarded the Royal Medals 
respectively :— 

The Victoria or Patron’s Medal has been fidjudicated to Pro- 
fessor Alexander Dallas Bache for his successful labours in carrying 
out the Great Coast Survey of the United States oftAmerica. This 
noble work owes its origin, we believe, to the suggestion of those 
enlightened statesmen Jefferson and Gallatin, as early as 1807, and 
was supported in 1809 by the American Philosophical Society, 
when Mr, Hassler, an eminent geometer of Switzerland, then resi- 
dent in the United States, was entrusted with its execution. But 
war, and the time required for the manufacture of the instruments, 
delayed the commencement of the work till 1816, Continuing 
the Survey, with a brief interruption, to 1844, Mr. Hassler was 
then succeeded by our Mpdallist, 

Operations of this nature will, of course, have been mado avail- 
able for a correct delineation of all the surface of the interior; for 
it is manifest that every triangle referable to a known unit furnishes 
three decided bases with which others may be connected in any 
direction, as long as there remains a ferra firma for the instruments 
to stand on ; but these internal operations being more of a domestic 
nature, do not appear to the Council to establish any distinct claim 
to the Medal. The case, however, is very different when we come 
to consider the accurate delineation of such a coast as that of the 
United States, commencing at the State of Maine, comprising no 
less than eighteen states on the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico; 
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besides others on the Pacific, and extending, as we are credibly 
informed, over not less than 30,000 miles, ‘This number, no doubt, 
includes all the windings and indentations of the coast, and the 
interiors of its harbours, the islands, &c.: for it is to be remarked 
that, by the especial provision of the Government of America, the 
duty is not confined to one class of persons, but is shared equally 
by military and naval men and civilians, all chosen for their fitness, 
whereby not only is the field for selection vastly expanded, but a 
greater facility of correctly taking soundings and delineating 
shoals, harbours, and isolated rocks, is afforded. 

It would be impossible to do justice to an extensive work of thie 
sort on an occasion like the present; but as the previous Reports 
of this celebrated Coast Survey from 1844 to 1855, inclusive, are in 
our Library, those of our Associates, and of the public generally, 
who wish to form an estimate of their value, can do so at their 
leisure, and they will sce how vastly our Medallist has pushed on, 
this great work. They will assuredly then rise from the examina- 
tion with the thorough conviction that, whether we regard the 
science, skill, and zeal of the operators, the perfection of their instru- 
ments, the able manner in which the superintendent has enlisted 
all modern improvements into his service, the care taken to have 
the observations accurately registered, his modest and unpretending 
demeanour, or the noble liberality of the Government, tempered 
with prudent economy, all unprejudiced persons must agree that 
the Trigonometrical Survey of the United States of America stands 
withont a superior, 

What then are we to enay respecting the accurate delineation of 
this immense tract of coast, so much frequented by commerce, so 
uuportant in every point of view to mankind at large, but that it is 
a great and universal boon conferred on all the inhabitants of this 
globe? We all benefit by the security ofavigation ; it is not the 
Government of the United States of America alone which derives 
an exclusive advantage from this admirable series of operations, 
but those who gy most frequent access to the shores of the 
ee ri ti chiefly participate therein; and as Great 

Pts STemott Amongst these, on whom can we so de- 
orseny vestow one of our two Royal Gold Medals this year? 


The President then «. ? | . . 
Minister in these Tht Bigs at his Excellency the American 


“ Mr. Dallas,—Whilst I can-truly aay 4 eeucks 
risioe is cporeiy of secontng om ens nigh ml 
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of Professor Bache, I have a peculiar satisfaction in being per- 
mitted to place the Victoria Medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society in the hands of your Excellency, with the request that you 
will convey it to your eminent relative, 

“ The ae for making the award of the highest distine- 
tion which it is in our power to confer, have been expressed in 
the terms sanctioned by the Council; but that document does 
not allnde to other great qualities of a man who, besides his 
admirable Coast Survey, has so largely extended our knowledge on 
Various subjects of scientific importance. 1 may here cite his 
delineation of the iso-magnetic curves both in Europe and America, 
his littoral and deep-sea soundings, which, it is believed, will soon 
enable us to read off the natural history of the Gulf Stream, and 
to calculate the periodicity and perturbations of the tides at given 
spots, and his many ingenious inventions, including a method of 
registering the pulsations of distant earthquakes, _ 

“ Britis SiiLoep bers Sir, have indeed long admired the pro- 
vee of your accomplished relative, as I can personally testify ; 
for when he visited our pest in 1847, I had the gratification, on 
Tesigning the chair of the British Association to my esteemed 
friend Sir Robert Inglis, to welcome Mr. Bache to our meeting at 
Oxford, where he presented to us some results of his great Survey, 
and we did honour to ourselves by enrolling him among our hono- 
rary members. 

“ Lastly, Sir, when I know how successfully he has aatenpe been 
labouring to aid the accomplishment of the submarine electric 
telegraph which is to unite our countries—that this same indi- 
vidual is the great-grandson of the Mlustrious Benjamin Franklin, 
as well as the near relative of one of your leading statesmen, and 
that, bearing his honoured name, he is your own nephew, I feel, 
in common with my Associates, that there never was an occasion 
on which the sympathies and just pride of our kindred nations 
were more thoroughly united, than they are by the adjudication of 

Has Bache.” 





the Victoria Gold Medal to Alexander Dallas 
The American Minister thus replied :— 


“ Mr. President,—I receive with much gratification, on behalf of 
my eminent fellow-citizen, Professor Alexander D. Bache, this mark 
of the approbation of your learned Society. | 

“The fame of her sons in the noble brotherhood of science is a 
most cherished part of my count “s wealth and strength; and, as 
her national representative, I you, Gentlemen, for thus 
adding to her store. | ' . 

“ Professor Bache has for many years discharged elevated, interest- 
ing, and arduous duties under the Government of the United States. 
He was specially fitted for these by academical training and suc- 
cessea, by educational labours, by an intellect at once lucid, pro- 
found, and persevering, and by an aptitude, not too common with 
reserved students and philosophers, for practical method and admi- 
nistration. Without adverting to a rich series of prior and of 






Satcegey T speak ; with entire certainty 
tek that hie chi | tg the Sueapadcie 
American Doadett Si , and Estuaries, all their expansion, 
intricacies, and chteerivien adinirabl; dalinnated! as if pes iaad 
ed, in charts of extraordinary perfection, has earned for 
and endarin reputation in this, as in our own, spares oe 
«| believe him, Sir, in every respect entitled to the high honour 
ou confer by awarding this Medal, and am happy in being made 
by your: distingaished Association the medium of its safe trans- 
mission. 

The Founder's or King William Medal has ‘at decerned 
to Captain Richard Collingon, nr.w., c.n., &o., é&e., for having in 
Her Majesty's ship Eaterprixe, though baffled by provoking calms 

and adverse winds, ultimately passed through Behring Straits in 
pa of Sir John Franklin and his companions. Hampered by 
those glacial obstructions which every change of wind wafted 
against him, and greatly perplexed by the proofs occasionally found 
of his former companion, M‘Clure, being in advance, but without 
the slightest intimation of the course he had pursued, Captain 
Collinson deemed it advisable to follow the open water in shore, 
and thus penetrated farther to the eastward than any vessel had 
ever reached, approaching nearly to the point attained by he 
Heila from the Atlantic in. 1819. 

Though employed on a mission of pure humanity, Captain . 
linson was quite alive to the benefit commerce might derive from 
taking advantage of the now discovered resort of shoals of huge 
whales, scen from time to time disporting themselves in unvisited 
security; and, therefore, this voyage has also the merit of extend- 
ing the field of that profitable fishery in the Arctic Seas, 

Captain Collinson’s previous services as a surveyor (and he was 
with our late lamented President Admiral Beechey) in different 
latitudes, but more particularly on the coast of China—at Canton, 
Golongsoo, and especially when he surveyed the channel beforo 
Woosnng, and surmounted all the difficulties in the navigntion of 
the Yang-tse-kiang, during the advance of the British on the cib 
of Chin-kiang-foo, are to be found in the Gazette of 194] and 1842, 
His accurate description of his track left nothing to be desired. 

Captain Collinson’s astronomical observations, together with hie 
we as to the geography of Arctic America, have 

{ 
oA live mtONied wa cie 
ela more fixed character to 
our knowledge of those regions. 


While: carried forward by his great zeal and courage, and far 
: fa 
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beyond any of his predecessors—no ship having been there before 
—it must also be remembered that this officer exhibited peculiar 
skill and prudence in the selection of his route, in overcoming great 
impediments and the opposing current, and, lastly, in re-conducting 
his ship from that dreary solitude and monotonous waste of waters 
in safety to his own country. 

A detailed list of his geographical positions has been printed in 
the Journal, and a synopsis of his meteorological, tidal, and other 
scientific observations has been deposited with the Society. 

The President then addressed the recipient of the Founder's 
Medal in these terms :— 


“ Qaptain Collinson,—As a friend of Franklin of thirty-five years’ 
gia 5 and asone who has had his heart set upon never ceasing 
to search the Arctic regions until we obtained true tidings of the 
fate of that great explorer and his gallant companions, I enjoyed the 
sincerest gratification when our Founder’s Medal was unanimous! 
voted to you at a full Council where you only (at my own request 
were absent, . 
 “ Gratified as I have invariably been in seeing all our Arctic 
explorers rewarded, it truly gladdens me to have your name added 
to the list of those noble British seamen who have received our 
highest distinction for their meritorious services, whether im the 
cause of Arctic geographical discovery or in the subsequent searches 
‘When we know how perseveringly you endeavoured to realise 
a north-eastern passage a Behring Straits, by carrying your 
sailing ship, the Xnterprise, to a more northern latitude in that 
meridian than any British seaman had attained, and that, trending 
a large part of the north coast of America, you pushed your aes 
up the eastern side of Banks Land to nearly the same point as 
your eminent brother medallist M‘Clure, and that when foiled by 
the great packs of ice you retraced your steps, and, nothing dis- 
heartened, still threaded your way eastward along the main- 
land until: you reached the open sea between Victoria Land and 
King William Island, whence you brought back your ship to 
England, I have strong grounds for saying, that we mete out but 
simple justice in granting to you this distinction. | 
Ne “There is yet, Sir, another reason which operates strongly in 
satisfying me that you are well worthy of this or any honour which 
may be conferred on you. You warmly advocated the last search 
after Franklin; and if your judicious suRgee on had been complied 
with, of sending once more a vessel by Behring Straits to the spot 
whither you went and whence re returned, and on the successful 
repetition of which you staked your well-earned reputation, we 
should now feel no anxiety respecting the isolated efforts of M‘Clin- 
tock; whilst, to the eternal credit of our country, the problem of 
the inn of Franklin would in all probability have been for ever 
solved, 
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** For all these reasons, and also because, though not chosen to’ 
peronn any part of the noble mission on which your mind was 
ent, you have earnestly laboured in carrying out the last Franklin 
Fund Subscription in aid of the survey undertaken by your younger 
brother officer M‘Clintock, I have the sincerest pleasure in putting 
this Medal into your hand.” li 

Captain Collinson then replied :-— 

““ Mr. President,—I must ever retain a lively recollection of the 
kind and impressive manner with which you have conveyed this 
honour—an honour which is greatly enhanced in my estimation by 
its having come through the hands of one who not only holds so 
eminent a position in the scientific world, but who has taken so 
deep and unswerving an interest in that great cause which has led 
to its bestowal. I receive it, Sir, as the tribute which Knowledge 
pays to Enterprise. Hand in hand the two sisters have worked 
together, the one, by laborious study and close reasoning, pointing 
out the path which the other, firmly relying on the matured jndg- 
ment of her elder sister, has unhesitatingly followed, until, in this 
our day, we have seen the Himalayas mapped, a great portion of 
the interior of Australia explored, an Antarctic continent discovered, 
the water boundary to America established, and last, but not least, 
Africa permeated. ; 

“ These results have to a great extent exhansted the field of 
exploration, but a higher and a nobler task awalts their efforts : 
we have to turn them to good account; and whether we go forth as 
settlers to occupy, or as merchants to exchange our manufnetures 
for the natural productions of these distant regions, we have to 
diffuse among their inhabitants the comforts of civilization, the ad- 
vantages of free institutions, with the blessing of that true and holy 
religion under the special providence of which we have spread from 
an insular kingdom to a mighty empire. 

“Though these things are rapidly coming to pass, we cannot 
expect to see them fully realised; after ages will, however, ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the furtherance which they have received 
from the influence of this Society—a Society through whose annals 
the public is made acquainted with the progress of discovery, where 
the field of ambition is opened to the young geographer, who is 
shown the best means of acoomn:liélitiig Wits object, pe where (but 
with diffidence I now say it) a generous stimulus is given to scien- 
tific research and to perseverance under difficulty, by the distribu. 
tion of honourable distinctions, such as it is my good Scene to have 
ae worthy of ira Ney s | 

+ ve to thank you, Gentlemen, for the kind recepticn va 
have given to the poets of the President and Council. bite 
diality has afforded me a life-long gratification ; it sends me to my 
Boat with the Asirance that on this occasion | May assume the nidkio 
of that illustrions SAT who made the signal * England expects 
every man to do his duty '—* Palmam qui meruit ferat?" 
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GesTLewes,—At the last Anniversary it was my mournful task to 
advert to the great losses we had sustained by the decease of my two 
predecessors as well as of several other geographers of distinction. 
Although on this oceasion the hand of death has not fallen 50 
heavily upon our leaders, we have still to lament that some of our 
most distinguished associates have been taken from ws. At the 
head of this list I unquestionably place the name of one who, after 
a long and well-spent life, has passed away in the ripeness of age, 
having won for himself the admiration of all those who knew him 
during the last half century. That man was Rear-Admiral Sir 
Francis Beaurort, who, whether we look to the bravery, zeal, and 
talent he displayed in his earlier days as a naval officer afloat (one 
whom every sailor would have followed to the death), or to his 
maturer years when he shone as the bright scientific light of the 
British Admiralty, has his memory embalmed in our love and 


I will not now attempt to lay before you details respecting a 
seaman whose naval career and professional merits have already 
been ably and succinctly delineated by his old associate in arms, 
Admiral Smyth, in the Journal of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Time honour to his name and deeds will doubtless further be 
paid in the ensuing anniversary discourse of the President of the 
Royal Society, of which parent body he was also a distinguished 
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member. In the mean time many salient and characteristic anec- 
dotes of him having been chronicled in periodicals,* my present 
aim will be confined to a brief sketch of his career and the record 
Society. 

Born in the year 1774, young Beaufort owed his first inst 
in geography to his father, the vicar of Collon and rector of Navan 
in Treland, who made one of the earliest good maps of that country, 
Entering as a cadet in the East Indiaman Voenstiart, he assisted 
in surveying the Strait of Banca, and narrowly eseaped death aftor 
shipwreck. Serving successively in different ships of the Royal 
navy, he took part in Lord Howe's memorable victory of the Ist of 
June, 1794, and acting under Admiral Cornwallis was present in his 
celebrated retreat of the 17th of June, 1795, and assisted in the cap 
ture of many privatecrs and other ships of the enemy. On the coast off 
Malaga, he afterwards captured the Spanish polacca San Josef when 
protected by batteries and a privateer by boarding her from boats ; 
not, however, without receiving many wounds, for which splendid 
service the young Licutenant wes rewarded with the rank of Com= 
mander. From that period (1800) until he obtained the step of 
Captain in 1810 he was busily employed in convoying fleets to 
India, partaking in the expedition to the Rio de la Plata in 1807, or 
hovering round the enemy's porta in Europe. In command of the 
fine frigate Frederihaten, he surveyed the south const of Asia Minor 
from 1810 onwards, and afterwards gave to the public that remark- 
able work ‘Karamania,’ which holds go high a place among our. 
standard writings on geographical and antiquarian science, While 
on the survey of that coast lhe wns badly wounded by a Turk, but 
was still enabled to complete his work so as. to supply excellent 
charts for the Admiralty of the ‘coast of Karamania, After some 
interval our deceased member was appointed in 1825 to the post. of 
Hydrogmpher, which he filled with unrivalled siccess until two 
years before his decease, when his advanced ace and infirmities 
compelled him to resign, to be succeeded by his distinguished é/gea 
Uaptain Washington. | 

In reviewing the useful and practical life of Beaufort, it can truly 
be satcl that during 26 years he so directed the Hydrographical 
‘Office that. it became the model which. all other governments sought 
to follow. It was indoed gratifying to men of science to.see the 
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friend and companion of Wollaston, of Young, and of Davy placed 
at the head of the Scientific branch of the Navy—not as a mere 
servant of a Board, but as a man with mind and energy to think 
and act for himself. Nor was it long before proofs of his influence 
and activity became visible. Seconded by an able staff of surveyors, 

proud to serve under one so competent to appreciate their labours, 
he soon gave them occupation. FitzRoy, worthy pupil of such a 
master, was despatched to complete the marvey of South America ; 
Belcher, Kellett, and Wood were sent to examine the south coast of 
Centml America and of Mexico; Vidal, Denham, Skyring, and 
Arlett were charged to complete the west coast of Africa; Black- 
wood and Owen Stanley, names dear to every lover of science, 
undertook the survey of the north-east coast of Australia and of New 
Guinea, Sulivan went to the Falkland Isles and the river Plate, 
Stokes and Drury to New Zealand, Bate to Paliwan, Belcher, 
Kellett, and Collinson to China, Owen and Bamett to the West 
Indies, Bayfield and Shortland to the St. Lawrence and Nova 
Scotia, Graves and Spratt (the pupils of Mediterranean Smyth) to 
the Greek Archipelago, Hewett to the North Sea, Beechey to the 
Trish Sea, while many others spread their labours over different por- 
tions of the coasts of the United Kingdom. Forbearing on this 
occasion to expatiate on the merits of the many distinguished and 
zealous surveyors who carried out these researches in various quar- 
ters of the globe—men whose names have been often mentioned in 
our volumes, and some of whom have obtained our highest honours 
—I have no hesitation in affirming that the master mind of Beanfort, 
which directed such noble efforts during a quarter of a century, did 
more for the advancement of maritime geography than was effected 
in the same time by all the surveyors of other European countries 
united. Nor was it seamen only—but all men of science, as well 
as every traveller and geographical explorer of unknown lands, 
whether native or foreign, who always obtained from him the clearest 
information, which was communicated in the heartiest manner. 
Pndefatigable in the transaction of business, and not trusting to 
others what he could do with his own compass and pen, there was 
no public servant who more uprightly served his Sovereign and 
his country. 

By his official labours he brought up maritime surveying to tho 
state of improvement it now exhibits. Beginning with our own 
shores at a period when all knowledge respecting them was fear- 
fully inaccurate, he originated that series of works which, as I have 
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already mentioned, he extended to nearly all the coasts of the 
world. Nay, he also issued so long ago as 1831 those instructions 
for deep sea soundings which Lieutenant Maury and others have 
since matured. Such great plans were, indeed, but commensurate 
with Britain's nayal supremacy, and were really called for, Al- 
though much was done, still much more might and would have 
been done had Beaufort had his way; but Parsimony (such, indeed, 
48 seems to be periodically and, ag it were, spasmodically exerted 
by economists in depressing our naval and military establishments) 
threw back, for a quarter of a century, those results which our 
vantage of the nation and the saving of innumerable lives from 
shipwreck ! 

Whilst presiding over geographers, let me further remind you of 
the obligations of the nation to Francis Beaufort independently of 
his intensely hard official work. For, he was the individnal of that 
Society which, under the guidance of Lord Brougham, gave such an 
impetus to the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, arid who laboured 
perseveringly and snecessfully for many years in editing and bring- 
ing ont the collection of naps issued by that Meritorious body. 
From the allusion to a Society in which I played a much more 
humble part, I hope to be excused if I say a few words 7 
my own connexion with the late Hydrographer, as they may serve 
to shadow forth to those who knew him not, other traits of his noble 
character. 

First making his acquaintance at the house of the illustrions 
Wollaston, I could not fail to observe in both these great men tha 
same truthful singloness of purpose and the same inflexible resolu. 
tion to carry out their well-matured designs for the advancement 
of science. Always admiring and cultivating the friendship of 
Francis Beaufort, it has been my pleasing duty, whether as your 
President or one of your Council, to have had much intercourse with 
him, and also to have had tho honour of being associated with hiv 
in drawing np some instructions for the exploration of distant realm fy 
On no one, however, of those occasions have I seen the kindliegt 
feelings of his breast so much roused, as durj | 
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the centre of that group of distinguished explorers and friends of 
the missing navigators—the animus from which proceeded the 
devices and arrangements of the Arctic expeditions. 

As he never abandoned hope, so long as his mind’s eye could 
discern in the distant perspective a single plank of the Erebus 
and Terror, nor shrunk from endeavours, so long as there was 
the remotest chance of saving the life of one of the fine young 
officers and men of Franklin’s ships, I recur with delight to the 
scene when, in his 83rd year and reclined upon his couch, his face 
beamed with joyous hope when he put his hand to that memorial 
which I had the honour to present to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, praying for a last and limited search after the relics of 
the missing expedition. Nor, when that appeal, which sought to 
send « Collinson once more to the area which he had so nearly 
approached, and from which he so skilfully brought back his ship, 
had unfortunately failed, can we forget with what renewed fervour 
the retired and venerable Hydrographer united with us in promoting 
and sustaining the efforts of the magnanimous woman who alone 
undertook the task of sending out the expedition under M‘Clintock, 
to the issue of which we all now look with such deep anxiety. 

In short, it was a genuine and innate kindness of soul, united 
with the highest moral worth and the brightest intellect, as dis- 
played throughout his long life, that attached every friend to him 
with an abiding regard, and obtained for Francis Beaufort a reputa- 
tion which will endure as long as the English nation shall honour 
one of her truest worthies, | 

Sir Francis Beaufort attained the rank of Rear-Admiral im the 
year 1846, and in 1848 was decorated with a Commandership of 
the Bath. He had also the honour to be a Corresponding Member 
of the Institute of France, a pc... of Oxford, and an honorary 
member of various foreign Societies. He had long been a distin- 
guished Fellow of the Royal Society; was one of the founders of 
this Society, and I need scarcely remind you that he was ever the 
most zealous and enlightened supporter of our onward progress. 

In the Obituary of last year I spoke to you of the merits of one of 
the brightest lights of British geological science in the late Dean 
Buckland, and now it is my sad duty to advert to the other kindred 
spirit of the University of Oxford, the Rev. William Coxynrane, 
Dean of Llandaffywho, when I entered upon the pursuits of geology, 
was one of my respected leaders, and to whom L became sincerely 
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of a dean of Christchurch, William Conybeare was born in 1787, 
and educated first at Westminster; his earlier acquirements being 
matured at Oxford, where ho was distinguished a scholar. 
He no sooner quitted the University of Oxford, in which he had 
taken high honours at the same time as the late Sir Robert Peel 
and the present Archbishop of Dublin, than he spent the leisure 
hours of a country clergyman in recording the natural phenomena 
of the subgoil and its products. Becoming a member of the Geo- 
logical Sooiety, he gave to that body his first Memoir in 1814, and 
eventually prepared, in conjunction with Mr, W. Phillips, «The 
Geology of England and Walesa’ (1822), By that excellent work, 
of which his associate undertook the mineralogical portion only, 
Mr. Conybeare fairly established himself as one of those who, fol. 
lowing in the track opened out by William Smith, of identifying 
strata by their fossils, were the founders of that British geology 
which has sent its types and nomenclature through the world, 

Any one who may refer to this volume will see how invariably 
the author adopts the true method of geological arrangement, by 
beginning the description of each natural deposit in the crust of 
the globe by a clear delineation of its geographical outlines and the 
character of the country, Even in his ‘Introduction’ we find 
comprehensive views of the structure of the earth enunciated with 
tho enthusiasm of a real lover of geographical discovery, when 
he thus incites the geologist to push on fearlessly in the search 
after truth—* how little comparative curiosity should we feel con. 
cerning the course of the Niger or the North Coast of America could 
they be as easily examined ay the Thames and the Channel!" [p 
every chapter of the same work we meet with sketches of the sur 
face and extemal characters of each tract, as well as the heights of 
the hills, and the phenomena of wells and springs (all of them 
integral geographical data), daly interwoven with an account of 
the chemical and mineral qualities of the subsoil, the imbedded 
fossils, and the erosion and fractures to which the strata had been 
subjected. Again, the long, coloured tection, from the Land's Ena 
on the west to the German Ocean on the east, is in itself a fing 
simple of the generalising powers of Conybeare: for although 
geology has made vast strides ince the ye | 
features of this remarkable Picture of the the 
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naturalist and comparative anatomist, by his notice of a then un- 
known fossil reptile, which he showed to he a link between the 
ichthyosaurus and the crocodile, and to which he assigned the 
name of plesiosauras, This memoir, and another on the same 
subject in the succeeding year, created a most lively sensation 
among all naturalists, and winning the admiration of Cuvier, ob- 
tained for our deceased Associate the honourable post of corre- 
spondent of the Academy of Beiences. But I will not attempt to 
enlarge on these geological and palwontological triumphs, as my 
contemporary General Portlock has done ample justice to them in 
his recent Presidential Discourse, addressed to. the Geological 
Society, in which he has successfully delineated the scientific merits 
of William Conybeare. 

Retiring gradually from the toils of the geologist, and restrict- 
ing himself to those clerical duties and theological readings which 
enabled him to obtain the dignity in the Church which he oceupied 
for some years before his death, the last. geological tffort of Mr. 
Conybeare was his Report on the Progress of Geology, which, asa 
spectator more than an active workman, he gave to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, when they held their 
first meeting at Oxford in 1832, ‘ : 

The masterly manner in which he then grouped the various data, 
and recorded the advances made in the years which had elapsed 
since he. was himself a contributor to the science, produced a deep 
feeling of gratitude on my part; for he encouraged me by the 
assurance that the distinction which had then been recently con- 
ferred upon me by placing me im the chair of the Geological Society 
had been worthily vindicated by my labours in the North of Scot- 
land at one end of the European scale, and im the Alps at the 
other, as exhibited in a great section across Europe which he had 
prepared, 

This approval of so eminent a man was indeed a main cause in 
leading me to make other exertions, which up to this day haye not 
deen discontinued ; and whatever little merit they possess, I feel that 
they have been to a great degree elicited, first by the works and 
example, and then by the advico and approbation, of William 
Conybeare. For, even in succeeding years, when retired in his 
deanery at Llandaff, he again incited me, after my journeys, in 
Russia, at once to publish a geological map of Europe; saying that 
the area which, in conjunction with my friends, I had laid down 
in that vast empire would enable any compiler to deprive myself 
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and associates of the honour which justly belonged to us, of pro 
ducing the first Geological Map of Europe arranged on the prin- 
ciples of British classification.* 

Long as [have been connected with the pursuits of science, I never 
yet met with any one of its cultivators who had a more ingenuous 
love of truth than Dean Conybeare; and I can safely affirm that he 
Was universally beloved in the Geological Society, in which he bore 
60 conspicuous a part. In addition to his scientific acquirements, 
the Dean of Llandaff was one of the best Greek scholars of his 
day, and was as deeply read in classics as in that ancient literature 
of the Church, in the study of which he passed many of the latter 
days of his life—happy in seeing that the true learning, high prin- 
ciples, and right feeling which he had implanted in the minds and 
hearts of his sons (of whom, alas! he had lost two) were raising 
them in the walks of life they had respectively embraced, to posi- 
tions in which they are doing all honour to the name of Conybeare. 

Rear-Adniiral Sir John Ross, x.7., ¢.8., who was born in 1777 at 
Balsaroch, Wigtonshire, entered the Royal Navy in 1786, served in 
the Mediterranean until 1789, and afterwards in the Channel, He 
was in the expedition to Holland, and also under Sir James 
Saumarez. In 1808 Lieut. Ross acted as Captain of the Swedish 
fleet, and was made a Commander in 1812. During his war services 
in three different actions he was wounded thirteen times. 

In 1817 the Admiralty having resolved to attempt to solve the 
question of the North-West Passage, Commander Ross was ap- 

pointed to the Alerander, and Lieut. W. E. Parry to the Isabelle : 
they sailed in 1818, and having made the circuit of Baffin Bay, re- 
turned to England the same season, when Ross was promoted to 
the rank of Captain. In 1829, sided by the munificence of Mr, 
Felix Booth, he purchased the Victory, a steam-vessel of 150 tons, 
to follow up the discoveries already made in the direction of Barrow 
Strait. 

The Victory sailed from England in 1829, Commander (now Sir) 
James Clark Ross being second in command. Having visited the 
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wreck of the Fury, in Regent Inlet, the Victory reached Cape Garry 
in August, 1829, and thence proceeded South-West to lat. 70° North, 
and long. 92° West, when an impenetrable barrier of ice finally 
compelled her to winter in Felix Harbour. During 1830 Captain 
Ross could only move the Victory about four miles, and in the fol- 
lowing year morely gained a port fourteen miles farther, now 
named Victoria Harbour, where, after another winter, he aban- 
doned his vessel, in May 1832. Exposed to much danger, the party 
made their way northwards to about lat. 74° North, and long, 90° 
West, but want of provisions and tho schemata winter obliged 
them to return to Fury Beach, which they reached on the 7th of 
October, about three years after the time they passed it on their 
outward voyage. Here they lived in a hut 32 feet long, made 
from the wreck of the wry, and passed another dreary winter 
amidst privation and considermmble suffering, 

On July 8th, 1833, Captain Ross and his party made a last effort 
to escape. Dragging the sick to the boats, they embarked, and 
crossing the inlet to Cape York, reached a point East of Navy 
Board Inlet, where they fortunately got on board the whaler Jsabedla, 
formerly commanded by the gallant Captain himself, and in October 
they arrived in England, to the joy of us geographers, who, failing to 
induce the Admiralty to send out a searching vessel, had commenced 
a subscription for the purpose, 

In the same year 1833 Capt. Ross deservedly obtained the Gold 
Medal of this Society ‘“‘for discovery in the Arctic Regions of 
America,” and the Gold Medal of the Geographical Society of Paris, 
together with varions foreign orders, including that of the Swedish 
Polar Star; and in December, 1834, he received the honour of 
Knighthood together with that of c.n. ; his patron, Mr. Felix Booth, 
being raised to a Baronetey by King William IV., who entertained 
a personal regard for our deceased Associate. A committee of the 
House of Commons assisted by scientific men appointed to investi- 
gate the results of this expedition declared that they saw no reason 
to doubt that Captain Ross nearly approached, and that Commander 
James Ross had actually reached, the Magnetic Pole, 

Sir John Ross was the author, among other works, of Letters to 

Young Sea Officers, Memoirs and Correspondence of Admiral Lord 
de Saumarez, and a Treatise on Navigation by Steam: he also 
translated and edited a Memoir of Admiral de Krusenstern, which 
was dedicated by permission to this Society. 

This gallant officer and persevering explorer was promoted to 
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the rank of Rear-Admiral in July, 1851, and died in November, 


1856. | | 
By the death of the Rev. Sir Henry Duxixriecn, Bart., T lose one 
of my oldest and most stedfast friends. He was the third son of 

Sir Nathaniel Dukinfield, Part., of Stanlake, Berks. | 

Educated at Eton and Oxford, and there forming intimacies which 
lasted through life, Henry Dukinfield had been for many years a 
zealoua and devoted provincial clergyman before he succeeded to 
the title by the death of his elder brother Sir Lloyd, After he had 
performed his duty in an exemplary manner for 15 years as Vicar 
of St. Giles’s, Reading, that eminent scholar the late Dr, Blomfield, 
Bishop of London, selected sir H. Dukinfield to aszwme the im- 
portant duties of Vicar of St. Martin’s in the Fields, most of the 
parishioners of which were, at that time, in avowed hostility to their 
pastor. And never were duties more earnestly, sedulously, and 
honourably performed, His influence throughout that populous 
parish became so felt from the peer to the humblest artisan, and he 
so laboured in calming rivalries and disputes in the vestry, that 
when from the state of his health he found himself compelled to 
retire from the active scene, he received the heartiest thanks from 
all his flock, as well as from numerous Dissenters; with the expres- 
sion of their deep regret at being deprived of his aid and counsel. 

Having long thought that habits of cleanliness*were csential to 
the raising of the humbler classes in their moral condition and well 
being, he worked out and completed a favourite scheme at which — 
he had been labouring for some years, of establishing cheap public — 
baths and wash-houses; and though necesearily excluded by his 
profession from a seat in Parliament, the Act which sanctioned these 
highly useful adjuncts to the comfort of the people is, and will 
always be, known as Sir Henry Dudhinfield’s Act. 

After retiring from St. Martin's, and during his latter yours; far 
from being contented to live a life of idleness, he never failed 
(and, as I can testify, often when unwell) to assist his overworlsad 
brethren in the Church. He also took the liveliest interest in eta: 
blishing the New Hospital for Sick Children, and so supported it 
for wea ingeres: by personal superintendence, preaching sermons, and 
procuring subscriptions in addition to his own, that as chairman of 
the Committee he was justly considered meet eT Sa 
establishment. 4 the mainstay of that useful 

With these legacies to his country, Sir Henr 3: og 
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tiring zeal in the promotion of every philanthropic object, united 
with the manners of a high bred gentleman and the acquirements of 
a scholar, that ho was justly regarded as a pattern of a Christian 
whose deeds were continual proofs of the sincerity of hisfaith. He 
Married the widow of the distinguished Peninsular officer Lieu- 
tenant-General Chowne, who, as well as his only sister Mrs. 
Prichard Smith, survive to mourn his loss. As he left no male 
heir, the ancient baronetey conferred by Charles IJ, on the son of 
“the “gallant and honest" Colonel Dukinfigld of Dukinfield, 
Cheshire, so distinguished in the Civil Wars, has become extinct. 

Sir George Duckert, Bart., .a., r.8.s., who was one of the early 
Members of this Society, having joined it at ita commencement, in 
1630, died onthe Lith of Juno last, at the age of 78. He was the 
son of Sir George Jackson, Bart., formerly Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty and Judge Advoeate, and many years uy. for Colchester 
and Weymouth ; the name of Duckett having been assumed after 
his maternal grandfather. He represented Lymington from 1807 to 
1812, was a Deputy Lieutenant for Herts, and at one time was 

Sir George was 4 zealous supporter of science, a profound classical 
scholar, and a good linguist; having translated variona Scriptural 
works from the (German. In private lifo he possessed many amiable 
and excellent qtalities, and his death was deeply deplored by all 
those who knew his worth, 

Charles William, Earl Firzwitaay, k.c., F.2.3., anothor of the early 
members of the Society, died on the 14th October last, at the age 
of 71. The only son of William, fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, he was 
edneated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and as Lord Milton repre- 
sented the county of York in the House of Commons in seven snoves- 
sive Parliaments between the years 1807 and 1835, and succeeded 
to the Earldom on his father’s death that same year, Earl 
Fitzwilliam was essentially manly and honest as a public man, 
and among the many traits of benevolence by which his conduct 
was characterised, no one was more conspicuons than his early and 
unceasing endeavours to bring about an abrogation of the corn laws. 
Blessed with a deep sense of religion, and largely exercising the 
gifts of charity, the liberality of this public spirited and upright 
nobleman extended itself to science both in a pecuniary form and in 
rendering personal assistance. — 

Nor had any one a juster appreciation of the public value of 
scientific pursuits. As far back as 1831, when few senators had 
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given enconragement to science, and when I was one of the few 
men who assembled at York to support the scheme suggested by 
Sir D, Brewster, and worked into an efficient system by my en- 
lightened friend William Vernon Harcourt, Lord Fitewilliam, in 
describing the benefits to be expected from the institution of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, over the first 
meeting of which he presided, thus spoke: ‘1 hope that the meet- 
ings thus auspicionsly begun, will rapidly advance to still greater im- 
portance, and become the source of incalculable advantage to science 
hereafter. In addition to other more direct benefits, 1 hope they 
will be the means of impressing on the Government of this country 
the conviction, that the love of scientific pursuits and the means of 
pursuing them are not confined to the metropolis; and I hope that 
when tho Government is fully impressed with the knowledge of the 
great desire entertained to promote science in every part of the 
empire, they will see the necessity of affording it due encouragement, 
and of giving every proper stimulus to its advancement.” 

The death of this good and patriotic nobleman was as deeply de- 
plored by all those persons of the upper and middle classes who 
partook of his widely-apread hospitality, as by the masses of the 
people, of whom he was the ardent friend and protector, 

The life of Lient. J..Baptiste Houmas, well known under the 
name of the “ Blind Traveller,” was a special illustration of the pursuit 
of knowledge under apparently insurmountable difficulties. At the 
age of twenty-five he was obliged to leave the naval service, a pro- 
fession of which his active mind and singular aptitude for the acqui- 
sition of practical information would have rendered him a distin- 
guished ornament. The illness which ended in the total deprivation 
of sight resulted from the anxious discharge of his professional 
duties. At first some hope was entertained that his sight would be 
preserved, but when at length it became certain that there was = 
prospect of recovering the power of vision, his resolution to ad apt 
himself to these distressing circumstances showed at once: thie 
mental courage which was afterwards so remarkably developed. 
The appointment as a Naval Knight of Windsor seemed to afford ar 
easy totreat from turmoil to a person in his circumstances, But 
the seclusion of Travers College was ill-suited for his anx; ind : 
and his bodily health also suffering from that roakian atl mind ; 

— nil rere ntine life, he ob- 
tained permission to travel. His first journey, made i the i 
1819, 1820, and 1521, was through France ARPS oe 
paris of Germany bordering on the ne 
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Netherlands, The narrative of these travels went through four 


editions, 

In his next journeys he traversed Russia, Siberia, Poland, 
Austria, Saxony, Prussia, and Hanover, during the years 1822, 1823, 
and 1824, While passing through the Russian territories he was 
suspected to be a spy, and was conducted as a state prisoner from 
the interior of Siberia to the frontier; having penetrated during 
that journey to 1000 miles beyond Tobolsk. Noris it the least won- 
derful feature in these enterprises that, although when at home he 
was always attended by a servant on whose arm he leaned, he 
never on any occasion took a servant alfroad, always travelling 
alone, and trusting to his own sagacity, and the sympathy which 
never failed him wherever he went, for safe conduct through all 
emergencies and perils. His Russian travels, curious in their details 
and full of adventure, ran through three editions. 

In 1834 he published his principal work, recording a still wider 
field of research, entitled a‘ Voyage Round the World," in four 
volumes, This publication was dedicated to Queen Victoria, 
through whose kindness he had previously obtained a dispensation 
from residence at Windsor; an act of gracious protection which he 
spoke of to the last hour of his life in terms of deep gratitude. 
The *Voyage"Round the World’ may be considered his most 
elaborate production. It embraced the Journals of a vast route, 
including Africa, Asia, Australasia, and America, as explored 
between the years 1827 and 1832; and is, in reference to the mass 
of information it contains, and the peculiar sitnation of the author, 
an extraordinary literary monument of energy and perseverance, 

Although Lieut, Holman had now twice circumnavigated the 
globe, visited most countries, and made himself familiar with their 
geography, internal industry, and external relations, the passion for 
exploring distant scenes and gathering fresh information survived 
even the physical strength necessary to its safe indulgence. Of him, 
indeed, it may be said, that his eager soul subjected its feeble tene- 
ment to the severest tests. Few men of the strongest constitutions 
could have endured the fatigues which the Blind Traveller volun. 
tarily undertook ; and at an age when most men seck repose, he 
was still found in motion, on the Danube or near Constantinople ; at- 
tending to the processes of wine making in Portugal, or visiting the 
scene of some Scriptural tradition at Jerusalem. Eig last journeys 
were made through Spain and Portugal, Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Montenegro, Syria and Turkey, and his final employment was the 
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and matured observation had rendered more valuable than any of 
his former records of travel, The whole of these, and a large mass 
of miscellaneous papers, are in the hands of his friends, and it 
is to be hoped they will be given to the public, accompanied by 
an adequate biography of this remarkable man. The character 
of Lieut. Holman was eminently caleulated to command respect and 
conciliate attachment. Patient, gentle, and firm, he was beloved 
by his friends, and won the confidence and regard of the numerous 
and varied circles by which he was at different times surrounded. 

Mr. Joseph Ravensortft Ersey, who died in January last in the 
West Indies at the early age of twenty-four, had already distin- 
guished himself as a naturalist and explorer, as recorded in our 

Educated at the London University and College of Chemistry, 
and passing at the Royal College of Surgeons, he was appointed as 
surgeon and naturalist to the North Australian Expedition, under 
our Medallist, Mr. A. C. Gregory. The zealous and efficient 
manner in which he fulfilled the arduous duties attached to his 
post, during twenty months of toilsome travel, won for him the 
high praises of his commander, and the Inendship and admiration 
of his associates. On his return to England he communicated a 
paper to this Society on North Australia, and was soon after offered 
the appointment of Government surgeon at Seychelles, which he 
however declined, preferring to go to the West Indies, with a view. 
to the collection of natural history specimens, He had scarcely 
been six weeks at his post when he was attacked with what at 
first appeared a slight illness, but which soon terminated fatally; 
and there is too much reason to believe that his untimely end wag 
attributable in great measure to over-fatigne and Privation when 
engaged in the North Australian Expedition. 

The late Earl Srescer, x.c., was born at the Admiralty, Whitehall, 
his father having for many years presided over that department of 
the Government. He adopted the Navy as his profession, entering 
that service in 1811, a few months before he attained his fourteenth 
year. In September, 1825, he wns appointed to the command of. 
the Talbot, 28. While in that ship ho served in the Medifen: 
ranean, under the late Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, in which 
he fought with distinction at the hattle of Navarino gees fee 
sent at the capitulation of Patras, and assisted at the ee * teak 
the Morea Castle. For his conduct att) rednotion of 
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noble Earl received the honour of cn. In the latter years of his 
life he served as Lord High Steward ef Her Majesty's Household, 
and was made a Knight of the Garter. Feeling that his health was 
rapidly giving way, he retired from office, and shortly after, on the 

7th December, 1857, he expired, to the regret of his Sovereign 
and his numerous friends. 

William Wilberforce Burp, who was born in 1784, was the eldest 
son of W, Wilberforce Bird, of the Spring, Kenilworth, and Member 
for Coventry. In his boyhood he was at school at Warwick, but 
was sent to complete his education at Geneva, In 1802 he was 
nominated a member of the East India Cisil Service, and went to 
Calcutta in 1803, After passing through the College of Fort 
William with considerable distinction, he was stationed at Benares, 
where he was early placed in situations of singular difficulty 
and importance. On one occasion, in the year 1809, a reli- 
gious disturbance broke out, attended with great destruction of 
life and property, and it became necessary to call out the troopa, 
whom he personally conducted into the heart of the city, and 
was enabled to disarti and disperse the infuriated people, and 
restore tranquillity. On another occasion an insurrection, in re- 
sistance of the introduction of the house-tax, which threatened 
very alarming consequences, was put down through the exertions 
of Mr, Bird; the multitudes being disfiersed without the loss of a 
single life. ; 

For these services Mr. Bird received the highest approbation 
of the Government for “the prudence, firmness, zeal, activity, 
and judgment which had marked all his proceedings.” After 
this time, Mr. Bird was selected for other important situations, 
where peculiar fitness was required; and having been succes- 
sively placed in the highest offices, both judicial and financial, 
was at length appointed a member of the Supreme Council of India, 
of which, in the absence of the Governor-General in the North- 
West Provinces, he became the President, and was four times nomi- 
nated Deputy-Governor of Bengal, with the duties of which office 
he was entrusted during the whole period of Lord Ellenborough’s 
administration, When that nobleman was recalled, Mr, Bird sILG- 
ceeded him as Governor-General of India until the arrival of Sir 
Henry (the late Lord) Hardinge, whose first act was to re-appoint 
him Deputy-Governor of Bengal. Mr. Wilberforce Bird took a 
prominent part in all the great questions of the time, and was par- 
ticularly instrumental in the abolition of suttee, the suppression of 
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slavery, the discontinuance of state lotteries, the extension of 
Native education, and the more general employment of well- 
qualified Natives in the administration of public affairs. In 1544, 
having been in the service of the East India Company forty-one 
years, he retired, and returned to England. On his departure 
from Calcutta, addresses were presented to him by the European 
and Native inhabitants, expressive of their sentiments of respect 
and esteem for his character and conduct, both as a public officer and 
a private gentleman. He passed his remaining days in the privacy 
of domestic life, beloved by all his friends, and particularly by his as- 
sociates of the old Raleigh, now the Geographical, Club. He died in 
London, after a few hours’ illness, on the Ist June, 1857, aged 73. 
The Rey. Dr. Sconmpy.—Although it is not my bounden duty to 
offer to you sketches of the lives of our countrymen who have not 
been members of our body, yet when a very remarkable explorer, 
voyager, or geographer, who has not jomed 5, is taken from this 
world, I follow the practice adopted some years ago of attempting to 
bring the striking points of his character to your mind’seye, A man 
eminently entitled to be thus singled out was the late Dr. Bconesny, 
who, at the early age of ten years, commenced his career as & sea- 
under the auspices of his father, one of the most successful 
captains of the port of Whitby in the Northern whale fishery, Thus 
early inured to the hardships and perils of the Arctic sens, mind 
was developed by the employment of the winter months in pursuing 
a course of study at the University of Edinburgh, where his assiduity 
and ability gained him the friendship of the professors, and laid the 
foundation of that knowledge which enabled him subsequently to 
offer in so admirable and clear a manner an account of the Arctic 
regions, 

As chief mate of his father’s ship, the Fesolution, he had the 
honour of navigating to the highest northern latitude then attained 
by any vessel, viz, 81° 30'; and thongh Sir E. Parry, in his cele- 
brated boat expedition during his fourth voyage in 1827, arrived 
at 82° 45, the distinction of being second in the approach to the 
Pole yet remains with Scoresby and his father. 

The account of the Arctic regions, being the result of 17 years’ 
experience in those seas, appeared in 1820, in two volumes: and 
besides a vast amount of statistical information relative to the whuls 
fishery, then the most important nursery for our seamen this swale 
contains #0 great a mass of scientific observation th: Pap fe 

a eee Observation that it is still a 
text-book of nautical science. 








In 1822 he succeeded in reaching the east coast of Greenland, 
which, by his indefatigable labours, was laid down on charts from 
the 70th to the 75th degree of latitude, and, taking in the bays and 
fiords, a coast line of 800 miles was defined correctly, and errors of 
previous charts, amounting to no less than 7° of longitude, cor- 
rected. An account of this*remarkable voyage (dedicated by per- 
mission to King William the Fourth) was published the following 
year; and in a copious appendix, the pages devoted to mineralogy, 
botany, zoology, and meteorology, evince to what great profit the 
author had studied at Edinburgh. 

In the course of a visit to the island of Jan Mayen, Scoresby de- 
tected one of the most remarkable proofs of the effect of the equatorial 
current. He found on the shores of that singular island (recently 
visited by Lord Dufferin) pieces of drift wood bored by a ptenus or 
pholas, neither of which animals ever pierce wood in Arctic countries, 
and heneo he concluded that the worm-eaten drifted fragment had 
been borne by currents from a transpolar region. The notion of a 
constantly open pie sea Dr. Scoresby always believed to be 
chimerical, 

He was the first also to attempt observations on the electricity of 
the atmosphere in high northern latitudes, and his experiments 
made with an insulated conductor cight feet above the head of 
the main-top-gallant mast, connected by a wire with a copper ball, 
attached by a silken cord to the deck, are still regarded with interest 
for their novelty and ingenuity. 

This collection of scientific data was never permitted to interfere 
with the main objects of the voyage, in the pursuit of which he 
was most successful, and, notwithstanding a resolute determination, 
that the sanctity of the Sabbath should never be violated by the 
pursuit of the whale, his ship usually returned the fullest of the 
season. Some idea of his constant zeal may be found in the 
expression which he uses, that, when he went into the ice, he con- 
sidered it was his own watch on deck until extricated at the close 
ofthe season. 

Abandoning nautical pursuits in the year 1823, Mr. Scoresby gave 
afresh and remarkable proof of his unbounded energy and great 
ability by mastering the difficulties attendant upon the adoption of 
the career of a divine, Setting to work with the assiduity of youth, 
he graduated at Queen's College, Cambridge, as np,, in 1834, and 
was inducted to that Church of England of which he became a dis- 
tinguished ornament. In short, he devoted many years of his life 
to the arduous duties of chaplain among seamen, whose religious wel- . 
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the true spirit of Christianity, being strengthened by a tone of 
In the progress of Arctic exploration Scoresby continued to take 
tho deepest interest, Although he had thought, from the first, that. 
the attempts to find a North-West passage to the China Seas would. 
prove to be unprofitable for political or commercial objects, he con- 
sidered that the scientific results justified all the risk and expense of 
such expeditions; maintaining that, even in regard to financial 
returns to the nation, the establishment of the Davis Strait fishery 
and of the trade of the Hudson Bay Company had compensated for 
the expenditure of public money in the early voyages of discovery. 
The scientific career of Dr. Scoresby in the latter years of his 
life is well known, He became a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1824, and subsequently was elected a Correspondent of the Section of 
Geography and Navigation of the French Academy of Sciences. The 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal and various scientific periodicals 
were enriched by occasional contributions from his pen on a variety 
of subjects of natural history and meteorology, To the obserya- 
tions of magnetical phenomena he had long devoted close attention, 
and his investigations, published at intervals from 1889 to 1843, 
and the concluding volume in 1848, contain a vast amount of 
valuable materials for sound induction. His reports to the British 
Association, at the meetings of which body he was a frequent and 
welcome attendant, and his numerous observations on the influence 
of the iron of vessels on the compass, were connected with inquiries 
of the utmost practical importance to navigation. It was in prose- 
cuting these researches, and with a view to determine various 
questions of magnetic science, that Dr, Scoresby undertook a voyage 
to Australia, from which ho returned last year, with his constitution 
much enfeebled by the arduous labours he had undergone, = 
Of this good man we may truly affirm that his namo will ever be 
remembered with honour among those who by their charactor and 
services have sustained the reputation and extended the Pir sh 
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and modern geographical maps, was a Vice-President of the recently- 
formed Imperial Geographical Society of Vienna, and died unex- 
pectedly a few months since. 

At the last Anniversary, I laid before you a brief sketch of the 
discoveries of the ardent young explorer and good astronomical 
observer Voorn, and reported the ramours of his death, but hopingly 
threw doubts upon their accuracy. Alas! they have proved too 
true; and#since then the assassination of his faithful assistant 
Maguire, who was bringing home many geographical records, has 
cast a sad gloom over the exploration of Central Africa, and teaches 
us how grateful we ought) to be for the escape of even the 
living traveller, Barth, who is now giving us so much information 
respecting those turbulent tribes. 

The death of Vogel appears to be placed nie a doubt by the 
account of the envoy of the King of Darfur, who arrived last autumn 
on an amicable mission to the Viceroy of Egypt. He relates the 
rumours which had reached him before he left Darfur, and repeats 
their details with minuteness, Much of his account refers to the 
proceedings of Dr. Vogel's colleagues; and as we know that what 
relates to Barth is accurate, there appear to be no grounds for 
doubting the truthfulness of the remainder, especially as the place 
where Vogel is said to have been executed by the order of the bar- 
barous King of Wadai is at no great distance from Darfur. 

Edward Vogel was the eldest son of Professor C. Vogel, Director — 
of the Public School in Leipsic, where he, at an carly age, exhibited 
a strong predilection for astronomy, there being a good observatory 
in that city. He afterwards completed his studies under the cele- 
brated Encke at Berlin. Concluding his academical training, ho 
eame to England, I believe, in 1851, and was employed in the 
observatory of Mr, Bishop until he was sought out to proceed to 
Africa early in 1858, and join Drs. Barth and Overweg. 

On the eve of his departure, when he was full of ardour and 
hope, I made his acquaintance at the hotise of his patron the 
enlightened Prussian Minister, Chevalier Bunsen, when his inge- 
nuous manners, intelligent conversation, and knowledge of the 
natural history sciences, in addition to sound astronomical acquire- 
ments, led me to conclude that he was admirably qualified to carry 
out his mission, particularly in determining the geographical position 
of many places in Africa. Alas! that he is not only taken from us, 
but that with him and poor Maguire we lose a great portion of the 
results of his arduous explorations and accurate observations. 

M. von Neimen, a young German gentleman of good family, 
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who went to Egypt solely with the noble object of penetrating to 
Darfur and Wadai, there to ascertain the fate of Vogel, I regret to 
say, died of a lock-jaw at Cairo, 

The fate of the faithful and intelligent Corporal Maguire has 
been already narrated to you in our Procetdings. In his last 
moments he exhibited the same unflinching tenacity and bravery 
which had marked his conduct throughout. Appalled by no sickness 
and intimidated by no foe, this fine specimen of a British soldier 
killed several of his murderous assailants before he Jost his own 
life.* 


* 


. : 
GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS. 


Britain — Admiralty Surveys.—Following the plan of my last 
year's Address, I begin with the account of the Maritime Surveys of ; 
Britain, for the substance of which J am indebted to my eminent 
friend Captain Washington, ° 

The Coast Surveys in course of execution under the orders of the 
Admiralty both at home and abroad have made steady progress 
during the past year. They are conducted by twenty different 
surveying parties, one-half of which are employed on portions of 
the United Kingdom, the remainder in the colonies of Australia, 
Cape of Good Hope, West Indies, Nova Scotia, St. Lawrence, and 
Vancouver Island, also in the Mediterranean, Coast of China, and 
Red Sea, 

British Isles.—The Coast Survey of the United Kingdom has 
reached a point at which we can confidently predict that a very 
few more seasons will place the public, and all who take an interest 
in geography, in possession of a complete representation of the 
British Isles, not only ag their shores, islets, and rocks rise above 
the level of high water, but also as the whole group repo. upon a 
bed circumsoribed by a boundary line of 100 fathoms in dopth. 

The study of the configuration of that line is instructive, lt 
shows that the group, although apparently broken up into three 
large, and countless small, islands, is physically connected on the 

south-east, through Belgium and Holland, with the continent of 
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Europe, while it is separated from Norway and Sweden by a guif 
or fiord some hundred fathoms in depth. Probably it may not be 
generally known that some of the deep wells in London and Sheer- 
ness draw their fresh water from a stratum which lies fully 300 feet 
below the level of the bottom of any portion of the North Sea that 
intervenes between this island and the coasts of Belgium, Holland, 
or Denmark. The physical geographer will therefore find, if he ex- 
amines them, that nautical charts teach something more than the 
mere depth sufficient for the wants of navigation. his undoubtedly 
is their first and main use; but in the course of a rapid summary 
of their labours during the past year, Ishall be enabled to show you 
that the Admiralty Surveyors have sounded hitherto unfathomed 
depths both in the North and South Atlantic, in the Indian Ovean, 
and in the Red Sea, and have brought up sufficient of the bottom to 
enable geologists to explain the structure of new continents, now 
forming at a depth of 2000 fathoms below the surface of the water. 
Fngland,—The re-examination of the river Thames, to which I 
referred last year, under Commanders Burstal and Cudlip, has been 
completed from Putnéy to Woolwich, and laid down upon the large 
scale Ordnance plans of 60 inches to a statute mile—a minute and 
careful survey, which will form a valuable standard for reference 
hereafter, when the labours of the Thames Conservancy Board shall 
have dredged a deep, uniform channel, navigable at low water up 
to the London Pool. The deepening of the bed of the river, conse- 
quent upon the removal of old London Bridge in the year 1832, 
has been striking, and holds out encouragement to reconstruct the 
old-fashioned bridges at Newcastle, Wexford, and Cork, which now 
act as dams in their respective rivers, as the Tyne, the Slaney, and 
On the east coast of England the chief topographical changes 
consist in the improvement of the entrances of the several tidal 
harbours, The channel of the Tees has been dredged and trained 
to a fair curve, which can hardly fail to deepen itself. A chart of 
Tees Bay, on the scale of 3 inches to a mile, has recently been pub | 
lished at the Admiralty. It includes Hartlepool and Redcar, and 
thus shows at one view all the sites that have been recommended 
in this immediate locality for a harbour of refuge—an imperative 
work that can no longer be delayed, when we look at the fearful 
loss of life from wreck that annually occurs on this coast, At the 
entrance of the Tyne large works are in progress, which we trust 
may do somewhat to improve the mouth of that important river, in 
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and ont of.which no fewer than 45,000 vessels pass yearly—a traffic 
only paralleled by that of the ports of London and Liverpool. At 
Blyth, too, much has been done to improve the entrance, and to 
guide the flood and ebb streams into one channel, 7 
On the south coast of England the surveying party under Com- 
mander Cox and Messrs, Usborne and Davis are still engaged in 
the examination of the inner portions of Plymouth Sound, in- 
cluding Catwater and Hamoaze, as far as Keyham, in the course of 
which they have examined 27 miles of harbour coast-line, and 
sounded over 50 square miles, In Cornwall Captain Williams and 
Mr, Wells have surveyed 15 miles of the open coast from St. Ger- 
main Beacon westward to the entrance of Fowey, with plans of 
the snall harbours of Charlestown, Par, Polkerris, and Polperro, and 
sounded over 47 square miles, At the northern entrance of the 
Bristol Channel, Commander Aldridge and Mr, Hall have been 
employed on the rocky passage known as Jack Sound, where they 
have mapped 21 miles of open coast line, and sounded over 40 
équare miles, discovering many dangerous rocks hitherto not marked 
on our charta, S 7 
Farther north, on the West coast, Mr, E. K. Calver has sounded 
the new refuge harbour of Holyhead, which already has afforded 
shelter to 3500 vessels during the past year, and is daily more re- 
sorted to as it becomes known. He has also resounded the packet- 
harbour at Portpatrick, and has generally examined the coast and 
harbours between Bardsey Sound and Ardrossan. including the 
newly-formed harbour at Silloth, on the English side of the Solway 
Firth, and has shown that there exists 4 channel, having 15 feet at 
low water, for which the mariner, in case of need, may safely run 
his vessel at a time when the tidal harbours along this portion of 
the coast cannot be approached. | 
Scotland.—In Argyleshire Commanders Bedford and Creyke and 
Mr. Eourchier have been employed on the coasts of Mull, Tona, 
Ulva, and Loch Etive, with the numerous adjoining islets, in the 
_ course of which work they havo surveyed 112 miles of sea-cgast 
and loch, and sounded over 90 square miles, In the detailed 
statistics which Commander Bedford has furnished of the pro- 
gress of this season's survey, he states that the soundings were , 
obtained by one officer, Mr. Bourchier, and his boat's crew: and it 
may give some notion of the minuteness of the survey, aac 
mention that, in the space of 90 square miles, they took 19.000 
— of the lead, the greatest depih being q7 fathoms. The i . 
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sarily slow progress of the survey of these intricate consts will be 
better understood perhaps from this single fact than from any 
general description that I might give. 

In Inverness-shire Commander Wood and Mr, Forbes have sur- 
veyed 15 miles of the open coast of the Isle of Skye, from Loch 
Eishart westward to Loch Breatal, including the Soay Isles and 
the remarkable Lochs Scavaig and Coir-uisk (so admirably described 
by Walter Scott), and sounded over 83 square miles, reaching six 
miles off shore, and intoa depth of 140 fathoms; while Mr. Jeffery 
has examined 40 miles of coast between Malag and Ru Arisaig, 
including the shores of Loch na Gaul. 

In the Hebrides Captain Otter in H-M.S. Porcupine, with her 
tender the Seagull, assisted by a good working staff, composed 
of Messrs. Dent, Stanton, Stanley, and Cramer, has examined 
the shores and islets of the Sound of Harris, comprising, with all 
their indentations, 155 miles of coast line, in addition to sounding 
over an area of 495 square miles. This is an important service 
rendered to hydrography, as with this chart and the accompanying 
sailing directions béfore him, the mariner may safely run for the 
passage between Harris and North Uist, which has hitherto been 
avoided by all who could possibly escape from it. The chart is in 
the engraver’s hands, and will be issued to the public in the course 
of the summer, At the same time Lieut. Thomas and Mr. Clifton 
have surveyed the rocky estuary of East Loch Tarbert, in Harris, 
and completed a chart of that remarkable inlét of the sea. 

In alluding to these and other charts of the coasts of Scotland, 
I have real pleasure, as one acquainted with the value of detailed 
land surveys, in expressing my admiration of the maps on the six- 
inch scale, exhibiting all the physical features, which Captain Otter, 
Commander Wood, and their associates have laid down for three 
miles inland. Such terrestrial coast surveys may enable geologista 
to come to accurate conclusions respecting the general structure of 
Seotland before the geographical details can be worked out on 
Ordnance maps representing the interior of the country, and which 
will probably not be published for many years to come, even 
under the vigilant superintendence of Colonel James, 

In the Orkneys no new survey has taken place; but six plans of 
the most important anchorages, surveyed in.the year 1850 by the 
late Commander Thomas, have been published by the Admiralty 
during the past year; they are Otterewick, Pierowall, Stromness, 
Deer Sound, Long Hope, and the approaches to Kirkwall, all on a 
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scale of three inches to a mile; with these charts, and guided by 
the lights, buoys, and beacons recently placed in these islands by 
the Commissioners of Northern Lights, the mariner may boldly run 
in case of need for the many sheltered anchorages which this group 
affords, | 

Jreland.—On the east coast of Ireland Messrs. Hoskyn, Aird, and 
Yule have completed the survey of Lough Carlingford, the coast 
adjacent, and the river up to the town of Newry, sounding over an 
area of 62 miles. In the course of this work a new deep-water 
channel, having 18 feet at low water, was discovered leading into 
the lough, which may materially aid in the execution of a plan 
which, it is understood, is shortly to be carried out, of rendering 
Carlingford Bay a harbour of refuge for the Irish Sea—an object 
greatly to be desired, and which might be effected at a trifling 
cost, 

In Donegal, on the north coast, Captain Bedford, with Lients. 
Sidney and Horner, have mapped 50 miles of the shore line be- 
tween Loughs Swilly and Foyle, including the remarkable promon- 
tory of Malin Head, and the Garvan and Innishtrahull group of 
isles, in the progress of which work 220 square miles have been 
sounded over, extending to 10 miles off shore. At the risk of being 
of this survey, during which more than 23,000 casts of the lead 
were taken, or on an average 35 casts to the square mile in deep 
water, and 625 casta to the square mile when within a depth of 
10 fathoms. These are facts apparently trivial, but which all 
physical geographers, who care to have a bondi fide representation of 
the submarine hills and valleys of our planet, will know eee to 
appreciate. By permission of the Admiralty, the charts resulting 
from these surveys have been exhibited at our evening meetings, 
and have deservedly elicited your applause, 

Those who are curious in such matters may like to know that the 
whole cost of such a survey to the country, including the souhiin 
when conducted in the most economical manner, is about 30) oe 
mile of coast line. | oe 

In Kerry, on the south-west coast, Commande : | 
Messrs. Macdongall and W. B. Calver, have ccanined 3e 
the exposed coast of that long, projecting peninsula which separat, 
Tralee and Dingle bays, its extremity forming the | parates 
point of the mainland of the British Isles, They have also = E = 
Smerwick Harbour. On this coast the chart of Kenmare river, the 
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work of the late Commander Church, has been published during 
the past year, and gives a graphic representation of that remarkable 
region, interesting both to the geologist and geographer. 

The coast of Kerry has just now another and a deeper interest, as 
Valentia has been fixed upon as the Eastern or European terminus 
of the Atlantic Electric Telegraph cable, which it is proposed to sub- 
merge in the course of the next month, and on this occasion, we 
heartily trust, with complete success, as the first experiment afforded 
many useful hints which will now be taken advantage of. The pre- 
paratory line of soundings, to which I referred last year as about to 
be undertaken by Commander Dayman, was most successfully 
completed in H. M. 8. Cyclops, which carried a line of deep-sea 
soundings across the Atlantic from Valentia to Newfoundland, the 
detailed account of which has been published and largely circulated, 
and therefore is probably familiar to many of my hearers. As I shall, 
in the sequel, treat of the natural history results of this survey, 
under the head of Physical Geography, I will only say that the 
shelf or bank on which the British Isles repose was found to extend 
to the westward as far as the meridian of 15°, or about 180 miles 
off shore, when it suddenly dropped from a depth of 500 to 1500 
fathoms. From the foot of this submarine cliff the bed of the ocean 
held an undulating course, varying from 1500 to 2400 fathoms, 
which depth was reached in long. 26° W. From this point of 
greatest depth the bed of the ocean gradually rises until, in long. 
50° W,, 1t reaches the outskirts of the bank on which the island of 
Newfoundland rests; it is round to the north of this shoal that the 
telegraph cable is destined to pass into Bull Harbour, near the 
south-western angle of Trinity Bay. Fully appreciating the value 
of Commander Dayman’s soundings, and expericnce as a pilot, the 
directors of the Company have made it a special request to the 
Admiralty that this officer, now in command of*H. M. 8, Gorgon, 
may be allowed to accompany and precede the U. 8. ship Niagara, 
with the western portion of the cable (after the junction has been 
made in the mid- Atlantic), and pilot her to her destination. You 
will doubtless all join with me in heartily bidding them God speed. 

Mediterranean.—Of foreign surveys the Mediterranean claims pre- 
cedenos, as its shores were the earliest seat of civilisation, and must 
interest alike the antiquarian, the scholar, and the geographer. 
Notwithstanding the classic works of Beaufort, Smyth, and their 
successors, we have yet only imperfect surveys and vague accounts 
of a large portion of this region. In last year’s Address I had 
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oveasion to make honourable mention of a survey of the Delta of 
the Danube in the Black Sea, by Lieut. Wilkinson, under the orders 
of Captain Spratt, ‘This has now been completed for the Kilia branch 
as well as for the Sulina and the St. George ; and the facts brought to 
light in the course of the survey of the advance of the alluvial delta in 
one part, and its washing away by the inroads of the sea in another, 
have been usefully turned to account by Captain Spratt, in his: 
Report ‘On the Comparative Condition of the Branches of the 
Danube,’ as a warning to the engineers engaged in the improvemer 
of that river to be careful how they place ponderous stone walls on 
so unstable a foundation, At the same time it is shown, that with 
a fair probability of the Danube being so improved, that veesela 
of moderate draught of water may load their corn at Galatz, and 
convey it without transhipment to Western Europe in esfety. "The 
plans which I have mentioned, by Lieut. Wilkinson, will doubtless 
be in request at the approaching Paris Conferences on the subject 
of the Principalities, and will well repay the labour of those who 
consult them. 

Following up his deep-sea soundings of last year to the eastward 
of Malta, Captain Spratt has made some experiments on the sur- 
face and submarine currents of the Sea of Marmora, in which hoe 
shows that the surface current gradually diminishes and vanishes 
at a depth of 40 fathoms, and that no counter current is found 
below ; also that the density of the water is not perceptibly greater 
from that level to the depth of 1500 fathoms; from which depth he 
lis bronght up by his sounding-lead some beautiful specimens of 
minute, delicate shells of Cledora, Limacina, Spirialia, Atlanta, é&o, 

The survey of the eastern half of the large island of ancient 
Crete, or Candia (the Kirit Adassi of the Turks), by Spratt, Mansell, 
and Wilkinson, has been published at the Admiralty during thefust 
year, and for the first time we have on accurate representation of 
that fertile and beautiful island (with Mount Ida towering wee 
height of 7000 feet), which was formerly so poptlous and civilimed 
that Homer * speaks of its hundred cities, Kpiiry deere ie 
modern times, and we trust before the close of the aed 
this island is destined to form the connecting ] Pian 1. 
lines of enbmarine telegraph that are to nnite Con 
Alexandria. 











* See notice of C the Right Hon. W. Glade. «. a. 
Odyssey. note, by hi om W. Gladstone, in his new work on the 
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On the coast of Egypt Commander Mansell, with Messrs, Brooker 
and F, Skead, his assistants, have mapped the shore from Alexandria 
to Damietta, with plans on a large scale of the Rosetta mouth and 
the Bay of Abukir; this completes the coast as far as El Arish, and 
forms a positive and important acquisition to our knowledge of the 
geography of these .regions. I may here mention that Captain 
Spratt has recently drawn up a Memoir on the proposal for a 
Suez Canal, in which he disposes of the fallacious argument, that 
because the Delta of the Nile does not sensibly advance on the sea, 
therefore the river has ceased to bring down alluvium, by showing 
that the Delta has advanced to such a point that the stroke of the 
sea, arising from the prevalent winds, is sufficient to keep it in 
check, but that the detritus is still brought down and carried away 
to the eastward, and forms dunes and sandhills which, at Kas Burin, 
rise to a height of 270 feet above the level of the sea. The survey 
of the const of Egypt having been finished, we trust that the time 
has arrived when the shores of Palestine and Syria will no longer 
be permitted to form the opprobrium of our maps, and that, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, we shall at last ascertain the 
accurate geographical position of such ports and places as Tyre, 
Sidon, &c., the names of which are found in some of the earliest 
records of the human race, 

South Africa.—In the Cape Colony Mr. Francis Skead has surveyed 
the entrance of the St. John River, or Umzivubn, on the south-east 
const, and has begun a closer examination of Table Bay, But the 
further survey of the coast to the eastward is paralysed by the 
want of a land survey of the colony, notwithstanding that each 
year as it passes away proves more strongly than the last that this 
want bars the progress of the settlers, hinders the development of 
the revenues of the district, and is attended with loss to the colonial 
exchequer. No one knows this better than Mr. Maclear, the 
enlightened astronomer at the Cape Observatory, and every time he 
sends home a fresh sheet of the printed account of the remeasure- 
ment of Lacaille’s arc of tho meridian (which has now reached the 
234th page) he expresses his regret at the want of foresight evinced 
in not going forward with this survey. 

Red Sea.—The increasing demand for telegraphic commmnication 
with India has led to the despatch of a vessel to carry a line of 
soundings from Bab el Mandeb to Suez. Captain Pullen, nx., of 
H. M.8, Cyclops (known to most of my hearers for his hardy boat ex. 
pedition in the Arctic Sea from Point Barrow to the Mackenzie, in the 
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for deep sea sounding, a few deep casts were made in the Atlantic 
and in the Indian Ocean on the passage out. First the lead was 
dropped at the site of the Deril Rock, in the North Atlantic, which 
has been so often reported, and also at the Hannah Shoal, in 10°7' x. 
and 27°32’ w., and no bottom found with 2000 fethoms of line: these 
two vigias then, as far as a radius of 50 miles each extends, are 
swept from our charts. In 4°16 s. and 28°42 w. bottom was got at 
2100 fathoms, In 2°42’. and 28° 44 w. bottom was struck in 1080 
fathoms: at 5 miles south of the Equator also 1080 fathoms; these 
two casts are respectively at 90 miles north and south of St. Paul 
Isle. In 4° 16' 8. and 28° 42 w. got bottom in 2100 fathoms ; im 
99°46 sand 28° 52 w. struck bottom in 2700 fathoms; this Inst 
sounding is important, as it is only 350 miles to the westward of 
a cast of 2426 fathoms, obtained by Captain Sir James Ross in the 
year 1859, In the Indian Ocean the casts obtained were 1400 and. 
1110 fathoms, near the supposed Brunswick and Atalanta Shoals, which 
do not exist; in 164° 5s. and 59° £. got bottom with 1400 fathoms; 
in 5° 30’ 5, and 61° 40° &. bottom in 2254 fathoms, thus prov- 
ing the non-existence of the How, Galley, Swit, and Bridgewater 
Shoals, 

Crylon.—Althongh no new surveys of this coast have recently 
been made, yet a valuable addition to the hydrography of this 
island arises from the publication at the Admiralty of two charts, on 
a scale of a quarter of an inch to the mile, extending from Colombo on 
the west, round the south coast, including the dangerous | 
named by the Portuguese the Jassas, and the east coast, comprising 
the rocks near Pigeon Island, off Trincomalee (where the Ava wag 
recently wrecked), as far as Point Pedro. A new plan has also 
been ‘compiled from various authorities of the harbour at Pot de 
Galle, We do not know with whom it rests to make a complete. 
survey of these coasts, but, whether it lie with H.M, Government — 
or the East. India Company, no time should be lost in setting it on 
foot, if we do not wish to hear of other losses in addition to thatof 
the Ava, although it does not appear that that wreck was in any 
way the fault of the chart. 

Chana.—In my last Anniversary Address I had the satisfaction of 
announcing to you that Captain Bate, p.x,, the surveyor of Paldwan 
was appointed to H.M.S. Acton, for the examination of dhe Piven: 
of Tartary. Alas, how little do we know of the future! Hardly had 
he taken command of his ship, and prepared for hiscom : sche 
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the assault on Canton was determined on, Foremost as usual at the 
post of danger, he volunteered for the hazardous task of selecting 
site for the scaling-ladders of the storming party, and in doing #0 
approached so near to the city walls that he was shot dead on the 
spot. ‘Thus was lost to his country as zealous a surveyor, as gallant 
an officer, and as good a Christian as any in Her Majesty's service. 
He has left behind him in his works a monument more durable than 
brass. So long as the mariner's route to China lies along the coast 
of Palawan, and that he can thread with safety that labyrinth of 
coral reefs that skirts its western shore, so long will the memory 
of this accomplished officer be held in esteem. In an unfinished. 
letter to the Hydrographer to the Admiralty, found in his writing- 
desk after his death, Captain Bate says “he hopes soon to sail for 
the Pratas, at the south-eastern approach to the China Sea, to deter- 
mine the best site fora light on that dangerous shoal, which has 
caused the wrecks of so many vessels.” As the light on Peire 
Branca, at the south-western entrance of the China Seas, is known 
by the name of Horssvnen, whose Sailing Directory and Charts 
have long been the guide of the mariner in the East, so would it 
seem to be a fitting memorial to the gallant officer who has sacri- 
ficed his life in his country’s cause, that the lighthouse, shortly to 
be erected on the Pratas, should be known by his name, and that 
the mariner, who, by a friendly beacon, is thus warned off that 
dangerous shoal, should be reminded of him whose last thought 
was for the sailor's benefit, and have cause to bless the name of 
Tuonstox Gare. 

Immediately after the capture of the city, our staff of surveyors 
under Lieutenant Bullock set to work, and have now completed a 
trigmometrical survey of Canton; and have finished what was for- 
merly left undone of the chart of the Chu-Kiang, or River of Pearls, 
as far as Whampoa, They have also, under Mr. Frederick Kerr, 
joade a track chart of the river to the west as far os Fatshan aud 
Sam-shui. 

Siam.—The chart of the Gulf of Siam has been materially im- 
proved during the past year. Messrs. Richards, Inskip, and Reed 
in the Saracen have again visited Bangkok, where, as before, they 
received every attention and assistance from the enlightened mlers 
of that country, the two Kings of Siam; they have completed a 
plan of the city and of the river Menam, which has been published 
at the Admiralty, and they have determined the position of most 
of the islands, as well as many of the headlands and capes on the 


“western, a8 well as on the eastern, shore of the gulf. A table of 
maritime positions, just printed at the Admiralty, and embodied in 
the latest edition of the chart of the gulf, will enable all map , 
makers to correct the hitherto almost unknown outline of the coasts 
of that kingdom. sp. 

In Australia, a survey of Port Jackson has been made by the 
officers of TMS. Herald, and is in course of publication at the 
Admiralty ; some additions also have been made to the approaches 
to Princess Royal Harbour. Here, and on Breaksea Island, lights 
have just been established as a guide to the anchorage for the 
Australian mail steamers, which at present all call at this port on 
their homeward voyage. 

New Zealand.—Detailed coast charts of the entire circuit of this 
group of islands, the frnit of ten years’ labour of Captains Stokes and 
Drury, with their zealous staff of assistants, on an uniform scale of 
§ miles of longitude to an inch, or on an average scale of one mile 
to a quarter of an inch, 15 in number, are now engraved, as aro 
also a complete series of the numerous ports and havens dotting the 
extensive sea-bord. 

Those singular arms of the sea, forming o network of harbours on 
the south shore of Cook Strait, one of them Queen Charlotte Sound, 
famous as the chief place of resort of the ciroumnavigator Cook, are 
being engraved on aseale commensurate with their nautical import- 
ance, and on their completion, by the close of the present year, it 
may be considered that the hydrographic features of New Zealand 
are fully delineated. 

In Vancouver Island and in the Straits of Juan do Fuca, Rosario, 
and the Haro Channel, a survey is in progress under Captain . 
Richards, of H.M.S. Plumper, ably seconded by his staff of assist- 
ants, Mesars. Mayne, Bull, Pender, and Bedwell: the Bay of Se- 
miahmn has been examined, and the site of the recently discovered 
gold mines fixed at some 50 miles up the river Frazer, On’ Ras 
Oregon coast two charts, for which we are indebted to the UA. 
Coast Survey of this region, from Diego Bay to Vancouver Talis a. 
have been published at the Admiralty; and in the Gulf of Califa ; 
nia, Captain Harvey, in H. M. 5, Havannah, zealously asnintnd 
by Mr. Hull, Master n.w., has rectified the nositi- Mey 
points of that littl known coast, which have omar ee ee 
charts, aa in the 

In the River Plate Lieut. Sidney, px. has completed a plan of 


Buenos Ayres and its roadstead, which has been published white 














the results of the reconnaissance by Capt. Page, of the U.8. navy, 
in his ascent of the Paraguay and Parana, published in America, 
have been immediately re-engraved and published at the Admiralty, 
in connexion with the former labours of Captain Sulivan, for the 
benefit of merchants and others desirous to open a trade with that 
rising and fertilecountry. New charts of Bahia and Rio de Janeiro, 
in Brazil, on a sufficiently large scale, from surveys by various naval 
officers, have also been recently published. 

The position of that dangerous coral reef As Mocas, lying off Per- 
-nambuco, has been redetermined by Commander Selwyn, in H.M.S. 
Siren, and found to be in lat, 3° 514 5. and long. 33° 50 w., just 
100 miles from the Island of Fernando Noronha, which agrees very 
nearly with the position assigned to this islet by Lieut. 8. P. Lee, 
of the U.8. navy. A beacon, 33 feet high, painted black and white, 
has been erected on the western island; and some cocoa-nut trees, 
planted in 1856 by Capt. Parish, are growing. 

The attention of the astronomical world is just now greatly 
attracted towards this portion of South America, inasmuch as the 
total eclipse of the sun of Sept. 7 will be visible im that country. 
The path of the shadow of the eclipse, about 30 miles in width, will 
reach the continent on the Pacific side, a little to the southward of 
Payta in the state of Equador, in about 5° south lat., and curving in 
a 8.k, direction across the interior of the country, will quit the coast 
near Santos, in Brazil, in lat. 25° s. nearly, Perhaps the best posi- 
tion for seeing it will be from the summits of the coast range of the 
Andes, near Payta, shortly after sunrise on the morning of the 
Zth of September. It is with much gratification that I am enabled 
to add that the Admiralty, in the interests of science, have placed 
a steamer at Rio do Janeiro at the disposal of any bond jide astrono- 
mer who may be disposed to observe this rare phenomenon on 
coast of Brazil. On the shores of the Pacific such aid is not neces- 
sary, as the regular mail steamer from Panama to Chile always 
touches at Payta. 

» West Indies—In this archipelago of islands, perhaps the most 
important work during the past year is the publication at the 
Admiralty of a chart of the island of Cuba, in two sheets, on the 
scale of one-tenth of an inch to a nautic mile. It is compiled partly 
from the surveys of Captains Owen and Barnett, t.x., but principally 
from the Spanish charts, corrected by the maps of Pichardo and 
Coello. Lieut. Murray, in H.M.5. Shipjack, has also recently fur- 
nished some positions on the south coast. The above is only a 
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The survey of the island of Santa Craz, by Messrs, Parsons and 


Dillon, is on the eve of publication, as is also a chart from St. 
Domingo eastward to Dominica, including Porto Rico. | 
(nite? States— Twelve sheets of charts and plans of harbours on 
the east coast of the United States of America, for which we are 
indebted to the admirable Coast Survey now so far advanced under 


Professor Bache, our medallist, have been published during the 


past year; they include the Delaware River, New York Bay, New 
London, and other places, the names of which, owing to the constant 
intercourse between the two nations, are familiar as household 
Nora Acotia.—In the Bay of Fundy, Commander Shortland, with 
his staff, composed of Messra, Scott, Pike, Scarnell, and Mourilyan, 
have surveyed the coast of New Brunswick from Quaco 25 miles 
éasterly to St, Martin Head, also from Cape Chiguecto to Cape 
Sharpe 25 miles, and from Port George to Cape Split, on the Nova 
Sontin territory, about 40 miles; they have also sotnded over a 
space of about 300 Roe miles. Four sheets of the Bay of Fundy 
survey, On 4 scale of one Inch to a mile, have been published during 
the past year. : 
On the eastern part of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, Commander 
Qrlebar, and his assistants Messrs. Hancok, Des Brisay ana 
Carey, have surveyed about 5) miles of sea and Inke now ae 
cluding Great Bras d'Or, &,, sounding over go square tiles. 
Two coast sheets and threo plans of harbours, including Country 
Harbour, Whitehaven, and Miramichi Bay, have been hd 
the past year. shi 
Variation Chart.—In continuation of the I ae 
variation, which have already appeared on de dts ee 
Pacific Ocean charts, a Variation Chart of the World. to — 
this information so useful to the seaman nnd tievellas embrace 
Prepared for the present epoch by Mr. Fred. Evans 9» prties. 
the Compass Department at the Admiralty. Tt eit 
numerons observations recently made by variins offi | COM prise 
navy, Who have shown much assiduity in collectin | ad prin 
: | 'S Materials, (pf - 
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Vancouver Island; by Mr. J. Lonoy aren her voyage to 
SS SOney, master of AMS Calcuts 
meee | ’ 


‘ing else that exists, It may be hoped 
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on her voyage to India and China; by Captain Ryder, in the 
unties, im the Mediterrancan; by Captain Otter, in the 
Baltic, North Sea, and Hebrides; and generally by all officers 
engaged in the surveying service. These observations, after the 
variation chart of the world is published, will be printed, so that 
those interested may be enabled to examine the data on which the 
chart is founded. 

Gesides the works above enumerated as in progress in different 
parts of the world, the labours of the Hydrographic Office during 
the past year have consisted in the publication of upwards of 80 
new or corrected charts of various coasts, and plans of harbours; of 
annual lighthouse lists for all countries, compiled by Commander 
Dunsterville, &.s.; of notices to mariners of new lights, or changes 
in them, prepared by Mr. G. Marsh, &.x., 1000 copies of which 
are weekly distributed ; of tide tables, with daily predictions fur 24 
home ports, with the time and height of high water on full and 
change, for the chief places on the globe, computed by Mr. J. Burd- 
wood, .¥,, 1250 copies of which are distributed and sold ; of various 
hydrographic notices of new rocks and shoals discovered, of maritime 
positions recently determined, all of which contribute materially to 
the benefit of navigation and the advancement of our knowledge of 
the physical geography of the globe. 

Orduance Survey.—During the last year the Ordnance Survey has 
been subjected, as I am informed by its able superintendent Colonel 
James, to another of those interruptions which for many years past 
have so marked its progress. In 1856 a committee of the Note 
of Commons tecommended that the series of plans which the 
National Survey should produce should, as respected Scotland, be— 
"1. Plans of Towns on the ~}, scale, or 42 fect to an inch. 2, Plans 
of Parishes on the 525, scale, equal 25 inches to a mile, or 1 inch 
to lacre. §. Plans of Counties on the scale of 6 inches to a milo, 
4, Map of the Kingdom on the seale of 1 inch to 1 mile, 

During the year 1856-7 that series was in the course of rapid 
preduction and publication, ‘when the House of Commons decided 
that the larger plans were to be discontinued. 

Seeing that by Colonel James's recent introduction of photography 
the plans on the larger scales can be so economically and mpidly 
reduced to the smaller scales, whilst the extra cost of plotting the 
survey on the 25 inch scale instead pf the 6 inch is so trifling in 
amount, the last Government advised the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, composed of men eminent im science or public affairs, 





to inquire into and report upon the whole question of the scales - 
of the survey; the members of the Commission having been 
Lord Wrottesley, the Earl of Rosse, Lord Brougham, the Lord Jus- 
tice Genoral, Vice-Chancellor Turner, the Astronomer Royal, the 
Right Hon, E, Cardwell, Sir Richard Griffiths, General Cameron, 

It is to be hoped that the Report of these Commissioners, what- 
ever it may be, will be adopted by Parliament, and considered a 
final settlement of this long vexed question. 

The progress of the survey during the last year has, I regret to 
say, been greatly retarded in consequence of the reduction in the 
amount of the grant to the extent of 30,0001, and the necessary dis- 
charge of upwards of 1000 surveyors and draftsmen, 

Tn England, however, the publication of the large plans of the 
county of Durham is nearly complete ; those of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire having long since been published. The survey is now proceed- 
ing in Westmoreland, Northumberland, and Cumberland: a lange 
portion of each of the two former is already drawn, and will be shortly 
published ; and asthe surveyors have now got through the great 
manufacturing towns and the populous mining districts, and have 
the more open country before them, a much more rapid progress 
may be confidently expected, and the completion of the survey of 
the northern counties may be soon anticipated. 

In Scotland, with the exception ofa small portion of Lanarkshire 
and Roxburghshire, the survey of the following counties is com- 
plete: Edinburgh, Haddington, Linlithgow, Renfrew, Ayr, Dum- 
fries, Berwick, Selkirk, Fife, Kinross, Lanark, and Roxburgh ; and 
the work is proceeding in Forfarshiro, Perthshire, Stirlingshire, 
and Dumbartonshire. In fact, with the exception of thenarrow strip® 
of country along the eastern borders of Scotland to the north of 
Aberbrothick, the greater part of the cultivated districts of Beut- 
land has been surveyed and drawn either on the large seale of 
25 or that of 6 inches to a mile. : 

The plans on the 6 inch scale are now immediately reduced 
to the 1 inch scale, and engraved, and I still hope, therefore A 
see, in my day, the greater part of our country represented’ on 
a map properly so called. Several of the sheets of England ana 

Scotland have been published during the last year, copies of which 
are in the Society's Map Office; and J beg specially to ii 
the attention of the Members to the manner in which is direct ” 
ofthe ground have been delineated on the Edin burgh sheet, and ax 
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on the Yorkshire sheets. [have been indeed much gratified to learn, 
that the point for which I have long contended is to be carried out, 
and that the vast and uncultivated area of the Highland mountains 
of Seotland is to be represented, when published, on the 1 inch 
scale only.* | 

In Ireland, two thirds of the 1 inch map has already been 
engraved in outline, and more than one-third of the features of 
the ground has been sketched. ‘The entire map im outline will 
probably be finished next year, and the engraving of the perfect 
map with the hill features is in progress. 


British Publications. —At the head of the new geographical publica- 
tions of our country I naturally place the new edition of the work 
on Physical Geography by Mrs. Somerville, which was last year 
aunounced as forthcoming. The varied phenomena of the physics of” 
the globe are, as in the former edition, most logically and clearly 
put together by this gifted lady, whilst many new and important 
data arc added; thus affording clear evidence that nothing has 
escaped her penetrating eye; her sound judgment and accomplish- 
ments enabling her to condense into a few lings passages desorip- 
tive of the great truths of nature. In short, for clearness of method, 
perspicuity of thought, and vast range of subjects, Mrs. Somer- 
yille’s ‘ Physical Geography’ must call for our warmest approbation. 

The ‘Letters from High Latitudes’ by Lord Dufferin, which 
have appeared in the past year, constitute a volume of a very 
different character. he dashing and spirited manner in which 
my noble young friend sailed forth on his enterprise, and his 
gallant bearing when with his little yacht, the Foam, he was so for- 
tunate as to traversé icy seas, from which the large steamer, the 
Reine Hortense, conveying Prince Napoleon, was obliged to turn back, 
the ardour with which he explored the lonely Isle of Jan Mayen, 
are all enhanced by the unaffected, captivating, and modest manner 
in which these feats are recorded, I rejoice, therefore, in the 
ascession of Lord Dufferin to our body of working geographers. 

Of Mr. Atkinson’s remarkable labours: in exploring vast tracts 
of Eastern Siberia and Chinese Tartary I had occasion to speak 
at our last Anniversary, when we first saw his striking sketches 
and paintings. In the mean time, by the publication of an ad- 
mirably illustrated volume, he has #0 far made us familiar with 
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* See Journal of Royal Geographical Society, 1852, vol. xxii. President's 
Address, pP. xc. 
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countries of great sublimity'and wildness, as to incite geographers 
and naturalists to encounter the many obstacles which our comtry- 
man overcame, and bring us back accurate details respecting regions 
of which we, as yet, know little more than the merest outlines, 

Although connected incidentally only with our subject a work has 
recently been published which it would ill hecome me not to notice. 
The brilliant orator and elegant scholar who has given us lis 
thoughts on the writings of the greatest poet of antiquity, has well 
said that “To pas# from the study of Homer to the ordinary busi- 
ness of the world, is to step out of a palace of enchantment into the 
eold gray light of a Polar day :" for, whilet we may doubtless plume 
ourselves on our present geographical knowledge, when compared 
with that of the author of the ‘ Odyssey,’ as delineated in the mayo 
attached to the volumes of Mr, Gladstone, we are forced to admit 
that whilst the moderns have made great and useful discoveries, 
and have vastly extended the domain of science, Greece, smal] as 
was her territory, has left behind her examples of the sublime and 
heroic, which, whether they be read of in the philosophic pages of 
Grote, or in the eloquent passages of Gladstone, have scarcely, if 
ever, been equalled by any succecding nation.® 

Among practical consulting works and maps the following may 
be noticed. Blackie’s Imperial Atlas has reached its twenty-seventh 
part, and is expected to be completed in the current year. It will 
then comprise a hundred separate maps, to which reference will be 
facilitated by an extensive index now in conrse of preparation. 
Mr. A. Keith Johnston has prepared a new General Atlas comprising 
a complete series of Modern Maps, of imperial size ; five wall Maps 
or the present geography of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
Australasia. Europe, the first of this series, is to be published im- 
mediately. Also a Geological Map of Scotland, by Professor James 
Nicol, which will be published in June, will contain avast number 
of new data, as brought together by my distinguished geological 
ASSOC Abe, 


An improved form of Fullarton's Gazetteer of the World in 1885 
is now before the public. The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography 
vas in its publication reached the 16th part, and will be com 
im 22 Parts, A recent map, showing at one view all the British 
pomsessions throughout the world, presents some features of novelty, 
“eo the Study of Homer,’ by the Right Hon. W. Gladstone, M.P, 
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particularly in the manner of overcoming the difficulty of repre- 
senting so large a portion of the globe as one extended hemisphere, 
in the manner devised by Colonel James, B.£. The catalogue of the 
‘Literature of Geography’ reaches to the completion of classified 
worka on Africa, This collective view, furnished under the title of 
a ‘Geographical Notice’ by Dr. Norton Shaw, meets a great desi- 
deratum in the science. Of the numerous new maps or improved 
editions of older Surveys issued and prepared by our indefatigable 
associate, Arrowsmith, I will not now speak, as#those who wish to 
study or possess such excellent works know that they have only 
to repair to Soho Square. 








CONTINENTAL GEOGRAPHY, - 


Russia. —The great Russian Measurements of the Arcs of Meridian avd 
Parallel —'The great Russian measurement of the aro of the meridian 
between the mouths of the Danube and the shores of the Polar Sea, 
to which I directed your attention in 1845, is fully described in the 
work by F, G. W. Struve,* my eminent associate of the Imperial 
Russian Academy, and superintendent of the observatory of Pulkowa. 

The progress of this measurement, one of the grandest geodesical 
operations of modern times, I formerly noticed up to the year 1845, 
when explaining the operations in Livonia, Vilna, Finland, and up 
to Tornea, the point, it will be remembered, which was the southern 
termination of the measurement of the are by Maupertuis. 

In 1850 General Tenner had the satisfaction to push his triangu- 
lation as far as the banks of the Danube, and thus conclude his 
highly creditable labours of 34 years’ duration. 

‘As the former measurements of the are of the meridiap in Lap- 
land, by Maupertuis, and afterwards by Svanberg, do not correspond 

_with the requirements of the age, it naturally appeared desirable to 
extend the Russian operations through Sweden and Norway towards 
the North Cape. For this purpose Struve obtained the cooperation 

of the Swedish Government; and thus the whole of the are of 
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® This work is entitled ‘Arc du Méridien de 25° 20", entre le Danube et la 
Mer Glaciale, depuis 1816 jusqu’en 1855, sous Ia direction de C. de Tenner, Lieu- 
tenant-Général de I"Etat Major Impériale de Russie; N. H. Selander, Directeur 
de \'Observatoire Royal de Stockholm ; Chr. Hansteen, Directeur do Département 
Géographique Roy l de eae F. G. W. Struve, Directeur de I'Observatoire 
Central Nicolas de Russie. vrage composé sur les différents matériaux, et 
réedige par F. G, W. Strave. Publié par Académie des Sciences de St, Peters- 
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meridian was extended to one of 25° 20° 8"2, reaching from Ismail 
on the Danube to Hammerfest on the northern shore P Europe. 
The length of this line, according to Struve’s caleulations, amounts 








to 1,447,786-78 toises, The chief meridian of the whole are is that 
of Dérpat, which was accurately connected by chronometric | 


ly ¢ ohronometric L €Xpa- 
ditions in 1854 with Pulkowa; the latter place having been pre- 
viously connected by Strive in the years 1843 and 1844 with the 
observatory of Greenwich, The longitude of Dérpat Observatory 
thus obtained is 146" 5353 east of Greenwich, 

Ono of the results of these operations is the very exact de 
nation of a line of altitudes through Europe from South to North; 
and not the least striking fact among them is, that the Black Sea, 
the Baltic, and the Polar or North Atlantic Sea at Hammerfest, 
occupy exactly the same level, yes 

Not less interesting is the Russian measurement of the are of 
parallel or latitude extending from Bessarabia in the west, to the 
mouth of the Volga on the east, Of this work very little is known 
out of Russia; but the following reliable remarks have been far- 
nished by Mr. Petermann, who obtained them from ¢o respond. 
enis in that country. The mean parallel of these neasurementa is . 
that of Ziignnesht, or 47° 30° North latitnde, extending from Bes- 
sarabia, west of the Dnicatr, by Vosanezensk on the Bug; Ushkalka 
on thé Dniepr to Melekhovsk on the Donetz; thence it turns more 

towards north-east, reaches the left bank of the Volga at Sarepta, and 
extends along that river as far ax Astrakhan. The elevations of this- 
line are of great interest: from Zliganesht, which is 1004 feet above 
the sea, the ground gradually descends as far ag the Dniepr oe 
which Snamenka has an altitude only of 293 feet. Batieini this 
point and Kuznetsow the country rises to 825 feet at Medwid, ia! 
beyond Kummetsow presents a general level] of 400 to 560 foot, til] at 
Sarepta it enddenly descends from 427 foot to 63 feat, which veil 
markablo descent was already shown by myselfand colleacs int Ops 
work on the Geology of Russia, The line of midsntteade a : 1 eos 
Volga first descends below the level of tha Black Sea at Priabtet. a. 
This work being in connexion on the west with the Ty raph 
Surveys of Austria, Prussia, and France, the deter... 
very considerable arc of parallel between eA of a 
Caspian Sea is thus established, ) shores and the 
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the Caucasus to Tiflis, ayaa, 





and the Araxes; and another line from Astrakhan to the mouth of 
ihe Terek, Danaya-bashi, and the mouth of the Kur, A comparison 
of the altitudes of these two lines is curious; for while all points of 
- the Astrakhan line, as far as the mouth of the Terek, are below the 
level of th ocean, the former line passes over the Elbrus, 18,604 
feet, and the Great Ararat, 16,965 feet above the sea respectively. 

Imperial Geographical Soctety of Russia —Under the Presidency of 
the Grand Duke Constantine, the Vico-Presidency of that eminent 
navigator Admiral Liitke, and aided by the zealand intelligence 
of its Secretary M. Lamansky, this Society is truly the centre of 
many of the best scientific explorations of Russia ; whilst by its 
activity we can best measure the remarkable progress of geogra- 
phical knowledge in this vast empire. 

The most important of its recent labours is the exploration of 
| Eastern Siberia, commenced in 1854, to which I alluded Jast 
year. This great work is still im progress, and will probably be 
completed this year. ‘The vast region beyond the Lake Baikal, and 
in particular the north-east angle formed by the course of the river: . 
Lena and its affluent the Vittim, being a country very slightly 
known, most attracted the attention of the members of the expedi- 
tion; whilst other explorations were also extended to the south- 
castern frontiers of Siberia, and particularly to the course of the 
greatriverAmur. By the arrangements for the survey of the Trans- 
Baikalian tract, M. Smiriaguin explored the valley of Vittim from 
its central part to the Lena; M. Ussoltzoff visited the valley of the 
Nertacha and the superior course of the Vittim ; whilst the course 
of the Bargousine in Northern Angara and its affluents was to be 
traced by M. Orlof, The object of this expedition was not only to 
develop the physical geography of this region, but also to collect 
nataral history products and ¢ chical materials ; the members 
of the expedition being directed to acquaint themselves as far as 
possible with the domestic life of the nomadic population, and 
with their means of subsistence and of communication, At the end 
of 1855 two of the members (Ussoltzoff and Orlof) returned to 
Irkutsk with successful results; but Smiriaguin, whose mission was: 
the most important, was assassinated, and all his collections lost—a 
deplorable event, which deprived the expedition of some of its most 
important results. Again, it unfortunately happened that the 
aeatined successor of Smiriaguin, M. Sondhagen, died of apoplexy 
before his departure for Siberia. But, notwithstanding such un- 
toward circumstances, some results of the expedition are very inter- 
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- Lieutenant Ussoltzoff presented to the Society the journal 
of his travels from the mouth of the Nertscha to the mouth of the 
Bargousine, embracing about 1500 versta, He determined the 
geographical situation of the principal points, and collected valu- 
able information about the nomades of Olekma and Karenga. 
Lieutenant Orlof also presented his itinerary, embracing about 
2000 versts, It would be premature, says M, Lamansky in his 
memoir of 1856, to construct on these data alonea map of the valley of 
the Vittim, before the longitude of the river isdetermined. Neverthe- 
less, if we compare the new sketch maps, prepared by the travellers, 
with the old maps, we observe some important changes. ‘Thus, the 
sourees Of the Nertscha Yablonoi-Krebet were not ascertained 
before, and the neighbourhood of the Lake Baountof was totally 
unknown. It can now, however, be said that the geographical 
vositions of all the principal Points of the Trans-Baikalian district 
Among these researches, the natural history d 









collections of M. Radde are fraught with deep i terest. (Com- 
mencing his observations in 1855, in the basin watered by the 
Lower and Upper Angara rivers, which fall into the Lake Baikal, 
M. Radde also explored the borders of that internal mass of water 
which are now rendered familiar to us by the striking paintings 
of Atkinson. The following year (1856) was entirely devoted 
fo an examination of a region extending along the frontiors 
of China, from the Yablonoi mountains by the Argon river, 9 
tributary of the great Amur. In this long tour he made zoological 
and botanical excursions into the elevated mountains of Tchokondo 

the steppes of Abbagaitouy, the Lake of Torey, and the environs of 
the Dalai-Nor Lake, . 
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they had migrated south-westwards; their skeletons now only 
remaining. = 

When the vast collection of animals and plants was gathered 
together and exhibited at Irkutsk, M. Selsky, who examined it, 
declared that, with the exception of Middendorf, Maksimovitch, and 
Schrenck, no traveller in Eastern Siberia had equalled M. Radde in 
the number and diversity of the objects collected; whilst the 
noological and botanical maps which he has prepared in illustration 
of his researches may well be cited as proofs of his powers of 
generalization by enabling us to compare his data with those of 
Pallas, and thus measure the amount of change in the productions of 
nature which has taken place during the last 85 years in a region so 
little frequented by man, and where nature, untrammelled by arti- 
ficial appliances, reigns supreme." 

The naval officers and astronomers of the expedition directed to 
the river Amur, determined the principal bends of the river, and 
most important results for natural history science were obtained 
by M. Maak and the other members of the expedition. By their 
combined labours the maps of the course of the Amur were pre- 
pared. All the materials for the natural history of the country were 
collected and presented to the Imperial Geographical Society by 
M. Maak, and are about to be published in St. Petersburg. 

Both these great Russian explorations are still in progress, and a 
list of all the astronomical observations, both on the Amur and in 
the Trans-Baikalian province, is given in the Report of the Imperial 
Geographical Society of 1857, This list enumerates 115 points, 
principally along thesbanks of the Amur and its great affluents, 
All the most important places of this great river and its general 
configuration are, in short, made known, and these determinations 
will serve as solid bases for preparing the map which is to accom- 
pany the publication of the results of the exploration of the highly 
interesting basin of the Amur. 

M. Semenoff, creditably known as the translator of the excellent 
werk of Ritter into Russian, has been furnished by the Imperial 
Geographical Society with the means to explore the Russian Altai 
and the adjacent Kirghis deserts, already bronght to the mind’s eye 
of the British public by the paintings of Atkinson, Tho Russian 
work will thus squire an originality of charactor by its copious 
additions, 





* Ball, de la Soe. Imp, des Naturalistes de Moscou, 1857, No. 1, p. 296. 
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msly visited the Thian Chan and’ Alataou beyond the river Ili, 
‘Honoe M. Semenoff, following tho advice of Humboldt, with whom 
‘decided to try to penetrate into the Thian Chan and to the southern 
‘shores of the Lake Issi-ku), His enterprise was crowned by suc- 
cess. He penetrated withont difficulty to the mountains Santache, 
‘between the Karkara (affluent of the river Ili) and the Tinb, which 
falls into the Lake Issi-kul. Thence he continued his way among 
the armed and turbulent tribes of Kirghis of Little Bukhara, then at 
war with the Chinese government, and pursued his travels to the 
‘East in the valleys of Djirgalan and of the Terek; this last form- 
ing the southern shore of the Lake Issi-kul, Before he reached the 
middle of that lake, the traveller turned abruptly to the south 
and advanced between the masses of rocky mountains of the 'Thian 
Chan through the transversal valley of Zaoukinsk, There, he found 







. those alpine lakes, which, covered with ice even at the end of 


June, form the exterior or north-eastern limit of the fluvial system 
of the Syr-Daria. In another excursion to the south-east, from ihe 


Santache mountains, M. Semenoff penetrated through the lofty pass 
of Kosh-Djar, and reached the springs of Sarydjaz, whence flows 





the principal branch of the Oxus. 

Other laboars of the Imperial Geographical Society have consisted 
in the publication of the general as well as detailed topographical 
mape of the government of Tver. The pecuniary resources of 
the Society seem, however, to be insufficient for the publication 
of maps of other provinces which are already prepared, 

The two last volumes of the Socicty'’s Memoirs (vols. xi, and Xi.) 
contain the very valuable memoirs of Helmersen and Pacht, who 
have shown the intimate connexion between geological phenomena 
and physical geography in their explorations of Central Russia 
from the mouths of the Western Dwina to the Samara, accompanied 
by new geological maps. | 

Let me hore say that the Imperial Geographical Society has also 
taken an interest in the expedition to the Caspian Sea, conducted 
by tho distinguished naturalist and sogmpher Baer, who has pub- 
lished some instructive articles on the fisheries in this rea. Ab 
other memoir of Baer explains his views respecting the desi q 
cation of the vastly larger Caspian of former periods. But aia 

Yeminent associate, fay 
t the waters of the 
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great tract which Humboldt termed “ Aralo-Caspian” once stocd at 
the high levels of much of the steppe limestone, which is filled with 
Caspian shells; but will mther agree with myself and associates, 
that the great areas of land which surround the present Caspian, 
and which now separate that sea from the Aral, have been elevated 
into their present position from a former great imterior depression 
on the earth's surface.. 

Lastly I may mention a fact, brought to my notice by Professor 
Katehonofsky of the University of Kharkoff, ‘and now in London, 
that each University in Russia contributes more or less to geographi- 
cal science. For example, the professors of natural history under- 
take every year the explorations of the adjacent districts, and 
publish their accounts and memoirs. Again, in the University of 
Kiev there was established some years ago a permanent commission 
for the description of Western Russia: its publications now form 
many volumes, and contain thé most important materials for the 
geography, geology, statistics, and history of the governments of 
Kiev, and the adjacent provinces of ancient Poland, 

Germany—Austria.—The Imperial Geographical Society of Vienna 
is steadily pursuing its useful career in bringing together informa- 
tion from other eountries, and in stimulating and entournging 
detailed researches which open out a knowledge of tho interior of 
the empire or its coasts. 

M. Haidinger has furnished me with good news respecting the 
successful voyage of the Novara, and has also sent to me the 
copy of a letter from Lieut. Maury to Dr. Scherzer, of that 
Austrian frigate, which contains so much of real interest to phy- 
sical geographers, by throwing light on the currents and tempera- 
ture of the sea, with good suggestions for nautical and physical 
inquiries, that I hope it will be published in the Proceedings of our 
Society. 

The maps published and the geodetical operations executed in the 
last year by the Imperial Geographical Institute of Austria, under 
the direction of General A. von Fligely, are as follows :—Special 
Map of Bohemia, seale ..,'y)59, sheets 2 and 14; Maps of various 
districts of Hungary, without the relief of the ground, scale gyy'ay5 3 
Map of the environs of Gloggnitz, including the railroad over the 
Semmering, the Schneeberg,and the Rax-Alpe, scale ,,1,,; a general 
Map of Hungary in 164 sheets, scale gayysy, of which 4 sheets aro 
published; whilst a general map of Wallachia is preparing in 6 
sheets on the same scale. 
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_ In carrying out the triangulation of the Tyrol from Innspruck to 

the frontiers of Bavaria and to the territory of Salzburg, the 

engineers have determined the attraction exerted on the plummet 

by some of the mountains. In relation to one point in the middle of 
the valley of the Inn, and in approaching 530 Vienna toixes towards 
the northern range of mountains, the deviation of the plumb line was 
6°7. In the opposite direction, or in nearing the more southern 
mountains, or the mass of the Tyrol, it was found that for the spaces 
traversed of 625 and 1353 toises, the corresponding deviations were 
62 and 10° respectively. 

The Austrian Navy have recently made extensive magnetical 
observations in the Mediterranean, some of the must important of 
which are due to Dr. Schaub, the Director of the Naval Observatory 
of Trieste, who has lately visited London. 

Of other Austrian publications relating to our subject, the most 
important are a book on the general Geography of the Empire, by 

_ Dr. Schmidt and Professor Wachsmuth ; Von Czirnig'’s comprehensive 
work on Austrian Ethnography, with a beautiful large map in 4 
sheets; and Professor Franz Potter's work on Dalmatia, the most 
complete relating to that country which has yet appeared, 

Other German Researches and Publicahons.— During the last vacation, 
when roaming through Germany, I did not fail to visit the well 
organized and thriving geographical establishment of Justus Perthés, 
of Gotha, and was much gratified in witnessing the ability with 
which it is conducted. I am indeed glad to inform you that the 
* Mittheilungen,’ of which I spoke so favourably last year, has now, 
as I am informed, a zale of 5000 copies per month—a fact highly 
creditable to the German public. Having long lamented that we 
are not sufficiently acquainted with researches relating to Germany, 
or works published by writers of that country respecting other 
lands, I requested Mr. Petermann, the intelligent editor of that 
useful periodical, to furnish me with some data, which I now lay 
before you.* 


nee: 





* Mr. Petermann bas sent me most of the sheets of a Memoir about to = in 
the * Mittheilungen * on the Progress of the great National Mape and To aphical Labouta 
of all European Countries, a highly useful work of reference. See ako List vite 
“Principal Maps of Enrope " in our own May ; 

ae ed ee ere, Which have recently heen published. by Juntag 
Perthts and Co., of Gotha, or are ready for publication, are the following (exclusive of the 
German edition of Dr, Barth's Travels) :—Liewt. Van de Velde’s large Map of Pal fn 
8 sheets, Inet on his surveys in 1851 nnd 1852, and other accesible materia oe 
with this map i acomprehensive Memoir, with numerous tables of nitocmenstic i ene 
Fai sel eT ee ea sea le a Va 
a OES tober have drawne a large Pleo of Jerus am, also accompanied : td by 
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During the past year several laborions investigations have been 
made to fix the exact altitude above the level of the sea of some 
central points of Germany, to serve as bases for a mass of hyp- 
sometrical data accumulated during many years, and also to set 
at rest the question of the levels of the Adriatic and Baltic seas, For 
example, Professor Bohm, director of the Observatory at Prague, has 
determined the altitude of that place above the Baltic at 99°37 toises, 
and above the Adriatic at 97°03 toises ; the second part, however, 
of his investigation, namely, that referring to the level of the 
Adriatic Sea, remaiming uncertain, whilst J. F. Julius Schmidt 
has fixed the height of the Observatory of Olmiitz at 109-81 toises, 

The Essay of Dr. Meyn on the Friederiche-Koog, an extensive 
piece of ground in Holstem, gained from the sea, is a notable 
addition to the history of the Coasts of the North Sea; and 
the most important works on Southern Europe are those of Pro- 
fessor W. Vischer on Greece in the year 1853, and of Professor 
J. Roth on Mount Vesuvius. 

Of German travellers in Asiatic countries, Dr. Roth, to whom I 
alluded last year, must be specially mentioned ; for his researches 
will throw much light on countries spoken of in the Sacred Writings. 
One of the best results is his exploration of the Wadi Akabd, the 
waterparting or culminating point of which, between the Dead Sea 
and Red Sea, is ascertained to be at the salt-marsh Godiydn, about 
seven hours’ trav@lling from Akabd, which is said to be 113 English 
feet above the level of the Red Sea. Dr. Roth has also made in- 
teresting discoveries in natural history, and has noticed that the 
crocodile lives in the rivers Zerka and Difleh (32° 35’ N. lat.), a 
fact unobserved by former travellers. At present he is exploring 
the countries east of the Jordan. 

Memoir: both and memol red and poblished in English, i 
Sas out Redon hep area oarpgie b corse 
thelr works from ag researches. Another work, by F. H, von Kilttlitz, *Remi- 
niscences (Denkwiirdigkeiten) of a Voyage to Russian ae Kamchatka, and Islands: 
in the I SGirh cdacaleniihaay abberreticie!on ie ule physical geography of these 
regidna, J. G. Mayr’s Atlas of the Alps, containing 1 é wh of Switzerland, fs Bow 

ublished, This atlas comprises $ sheets, and extends over all the chain of the Alps and 

ts flanks, the pa we himself having, during many years, travelled over all this region, 
ioe work relating to the Alps, by Professor Simony, ! Vienna, represents in a series 
of landscape-pictures, highly finished and printed in colours, charncteristic geological 
views of Alpine scenery, A Geological Atlas of Anstria, by Franz Foetterle, in Vienna, 
is far advanced, and will soon be published, A Plan of J*rague, and s Map of the sur- 
proraatie Country, both by Profesor Korislka, of Prague, are elaborately driwn and 
coloured on a ieee af corres wap ime are accompanied by a rei A iho - 
t i | PELLAT LY of 
Saibebiane: is saily herrea a the E dareiton af the Tiarda; fen take Minar with 


Map and hapa of the Gesgraphical [histribution of the Vegetation, is blished 
by Kolsky, the botanist, who accompanied Russegger in bis well-known toda. | 
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Dr. Sandreezki has published an interesting work in three volumes 
of his journey to Mosul and Urumiyah; and H, Zollinger, many 
years resident in the East Indian Islands, has recently returned 
there and recommenced his labours, which formerly were mostly 
published in Logan's Journal of the Indian Archipelago, = 

Theodor von Heuglin’s little work on a journey to Abyssinia, 
lately published at Gotha, and now in my possession, contains new 
matter on the western part of Abyssinia not visited by any other 
European. This author is the Austrian Consul in Khartam, and 
one of the most active and indefatigable travellers in Eastern 
Africa, .A perusal of this work, so creditable te the enterprising 
traveller, particularly for the light which he throws on the zoology 
and botany of North-Eastern Africa, must be singularly gratifying 
to our countrymen ; since the anthor describes and figures a very 
remarkable species of Musa of great size, with violet or purple 
coloured midribs of the leaves, which proves to be precisely tho 
wonderful plant the Ensefe, described by the great Abyssinian 
traveller Bruce.* This reproduction before the public of Europe 
of another of the many original observations of Bruce—observations 
which to the disgrace of our country were formerly to a great extent 
discredited—has, I am happy te say, received a still more complete 
confirmation whilst I write, by the growth of this very Musa Ensete 
to the height of 40 feet in the Royal Botanic Garden of Kew, by 
my friend Sir W. Hooker, who reared it from the #eed sent to him 
by Mr. Walter Plowden, H.B.M. Consul at Massowah, Abyssinia, 
in 1853, 

Mr. Petermann published last year in the ‘M ittheilungen’ a portion 
of the Diary of the extraordinary Hungarian traveller Ladislana 
Magyar, of whom I spoke in the year 1853, and who has been 
residing for several years in Bihé, being married to a native prin- 
cess. He has recently sent home a portion of his work and a 
detailed map of Benguela, intending to return to Europe in the 
course of this year and superintend the publication of this work, 
which is to appear in three volumes, with detailed maps, . 

A young savant, Albrecht Roscher, devoting himself to African 
studies, has produced a work on Ptolemy's ‘Geography of Africa, 
in which he has attempted to show the correlation between the 
map Of that geographer and the maps determined by the most 
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recent researches and discoveries. The principle of Mr. Roscher's 
interpretation is said to be novel and convincing. 

Mr. A. Zurbold, of Leipzig, has brought out a Biography of tho 
lamented Australian traveller, Dr. Leichhardt, and also collected 
and edited many detached papers and letters of that explorer. 

Professor Heller, who has been travelling for several years, in 
Central America and Mexico, has published accounts of the province 
of Tabasco, and of the region of Orizaba, with map, He makes the 
heights of the Pic of Orizaba 16,602 Fr. feet, and of the mountain 
Popocatepetl 16,450 Fr. feet above the sea, Professor Purmeister 
of Halle, so well known to geologists by his work on fossil crus- 
taccans, &c., who previously travelled in the Brazils, has during the 
last year been exploring Uruguay, the Pampas, and other portions 

of South America. A work in two volumes by Julius Frébel con- 
tains a description of his travels and experiences in North and 
Central America during the years 1849—1856. Though not pro- 
fessing to be a scientific work, it contains, | am assured, much new 
and interesting matter. T'wo well illustrated quarto volumes re- 
lating to the United States of North America, by Balduin von Méll- 
hansen, have been published. This author, with Lieut. Whipple 
and Jules Marcou the well-known Swiss geologist, was employed 
in surveys and explorations connected with the projected railroads 
to the Pacific. ‘The chief interest of this work, however, consists 
in its ethnography. An useful work on Chile has been published 
in French by V. Perez-Rosales, the Chilean Consul at Hamburg. 

Cosmos.— Lastly, in mentioning the recently published works of 
German authors, let me dwell somewhat more on the Ist part of 
the 4th volume of the ‘Cosmos’ of the truly illustrious Humboldt. 

On this occasion the author quits the consideration of the heavens, 
so luminously expounded in his former volumes, and treats exclu- 
sively of telluric phenomena. The part recently issued consists of 
two main divisions, in the first of which he considers the magni- 
tude, figure, density, and internal heat of the earth, as well as of 
its magnetism, He then pursucs his grand fundamental plan; and 
maintaining the connecting links which unite all tellurie phe- 
nomena and the representation of the concurrent action of forces ina 
single system, he devotes the second division to those terrestrial 
phenomena which are attributable to the reaction going forward from 
the interior upon the exterior of the planet, or, in other parlance, 
“‘yoleanicity." This great class of physical agencies is most skil- 
fully elaborated under the respective heads of earthquakes, thermal 
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in each of which the direct connexion between the modus operandi 
(whether in geological and pre-historic times, or in the present 
tained, both from the vast range of personal observation of the author, 
and from the citation of all those who have studied such phe- 
nomena, Although it is impossible to do more on this occasion 
than stimulate my hearers to read this most instructive volume, of 
which an excellent translation (with lucid annotations) has been 
produced by our associate General Sabine, I may specially call 
your attention to the sketch of the geographical distribution of 
volcanos, Humboldt estimates that out of 407 voleanos, 225 have 
been in activity in very modern times; und of these, 198, or {ths 
of the whole, lie within the great “Pacific Basin.” One of the 
important generalizations which he is disposed to draw, from a 
consideration of their prevalent linear direction, is, that islands 
and coasts are richer in these outbursts, becanse, to use his own 
words, “ The upheaval effected by internal elastic forces is accom- 
panied by adjacent depression in the bed of the sea, 50 that an area 
of elevation borders on an area of depression, the limit between 
them exhibiting profound clefts and fissures." 

After minutely examining the chemical and mineralogical charac- 
ters of the rocks produced by volcanic action, and doing all justice 
to the new classification of volcanic rocks by M. Gustaf Rose, 
Humboldt concludes this volume by pointing out the importance 
and extent of the eruptions of molten matter through the great 
clefts or fissures above spoken of, ‘He has been led (he says) 
to entertain the conjecture that a not inconsiderable portion—. 
perhaps, according to volume, the larger portion—of voleanic rocka ~ 
have been emitted, not from elevated volcanic frameworks, but 
from a net-work of fissures, on the earth's surface, from which they 
have poured forth, often forming strata oo ering an extent of many 
equare leagues.”"—(English Edition, Sabine, p. 448.) . 

In a conversation which I held with my venerable friend in 
Potsdam in September last, just as he was entering his 88th year, 
he explained to me some of these views with his accustomed clear- 
newt and freshness of description ; and I then had the satisfaction to 
find, that in addition to the remarkable volume now issued, a second 
part would soon follow, in which all organic nature, from its earliest 
traces in sedimentary strata to the present day, will be exhibited in 
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harmonious correlation with the physical changes of the crust of 
our planet. 

Switzerland.—To our praiseworthy correspondent, M. Ziegler of 
Winterthur, so well known for many beautiful maps of his native 
country, I am indebted for what we know of the progress of Geo- 
graphy in Switzerland, The geodetic and topographic surveys have 
been continued in the mountains on the north of the Canton 
of Tessin, and along that part of the chain of the Alps which 
includes the Cols of Lukmanier, the Littl St. Bernard, and the 
Splugen. Detailed works have been executed in the environs of 
these passes, whilst triangulation is proceeding on the elevated 
points above Dissentis and the valley of the Vorder-Rhein. 

The principal travels which have been executed during the 
past summer, were undertaken chiefly with a view to geological 
researches, Those of Dr, Heusser in the Valais were made in the 
vicinity of Visp—to observe the centre of a disturbance caused by 
alarming earthquakes, which have not yet entirely ceased. M. Heus- 
ser, being a Professor attached to the University of Ziirich, has 
recorded his own remarks on the localities of those phenomena 
in a pamphlet® published by the Society of Natural History of 
Ziirich, Chanoine Rion has also given an account of earthquakes 
experienced in 1855, from June to November. 

During the past winter meteorological observations were likewise 
made throughout all the extent of the central Alps; repeated 
luminous appearances having astonished the observers. 

By reason of the uninterrupted advance of the works for railways 
in Switzerland, the number of exact hypeometric data ia continually 
on the increase, and M. Ziegler will continue his communications 
relating to altitudes along these lines, and will also make us 
acquainted with the progress of each railway. The Polytechnic 
School publishes a journalt which may be called the scientific 
organ of that federal institute, and which will describe in detail 
every Swiss railroad. 

Hypsometric charts haye been multiplied; and as their utility 
augments in proportion as we become enabled to compare with 
accuracy the heights of different countries, M. Ziegler has trans- 
mitted to us an extract froma work which he is preparing for speedy 
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nn which will be noticed hereafter im our MTSE: 


“"Fron—Trongh tho Report of tho “Balletin do ls Scits de 
Géographie’ of Paris by M. Alfred Maury, one of the Secretaries 

that Socioty, wo lear that the 20th part of the Map of Franco:by 
the “ Etat-Major,” on the scale Of eg¢er, has been issued. The 
Dipot de la Guerre has also completed a reduction of it in 16 
sheets, and on the scale of y pvc: 

The Survey of Algicra is in progress, on scales varying from 
voerey tO euvee a 

Availing themselves of their leisure hours at Rome, the French 
officers have completed a Map of the South-Eastern part of the Papal 
TDominions on the scale of ,.},,, to which has been adjoined a Plan 
of Rome and its environs on the scale of 4,5. 

In the neighbourhood of the French possessions in Africa, the 
officers of the Etat-Major have compiled a Map of the Regency of 
Tunis, founded upon the observations of M. Palbe ; and another, with 
the assistance of Capt. Baudouin, of the Empire of Marocco. 

M. Linant, so well known by his earlier exploits, has produced 
a hydrographic chart of Egypt, and a map of Etbaye, the country 
inhabited by the Bichari Arabs. 

In addition to the mention of the labours of the Dépit dela Marine 
in the last year’s Address, we have to thank that office for numerous 
charts since presented to us, whilst MM. Delamarche and Ploix 
have completed a line of soundings between Port Vendres in France 
and Algiers. The late M. Vincendon-Dumonlin, in company with 
the distinguished surveyor Capt. dle Kerhallet, has published s 
work entitled ‘Etudes sur le Détroit de Gibraltar;’ and in the 
second edition of the ‘ Etudes sur les Ports de l'Algérie," lately pub- 
lished, a series of excellent charts has been presented, the execution 
of which does credit to M. A. Lieussou. Lieutenant A, Boucarut 
has prepared the nautical documents for the Manual of the Naviga- 
tion of the River Plata; and Capt. A. Legras has published an 
excellent work, entitled ‘ Description des Iles et dog P 
pris entre la partie N. de I'lle de Lucon et les Iles J 
The work of our own Horsburgh on the Indian Seas, already 
rendered into French by Admiral lo Predour, hag received con- 
mierable additions from MM. Darondcau and Reillo. From Captain 
Cloué we have a notice of the Sea of Azovy, of which our associate 
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Capt. Sherard Osborn gave us a description. In addition to the 
above, Capt. T. de Lapelin has made known his late surveys on 
the Pacific side of Central America. 

territory of Dakar, opposite to Gorée; whilst Capt. Guillain has 
completed his work on the voyage of the Ducondlic to the east 
coasts of the same continent in 1846-7 and $,—the portion relating 
to Guiledi, Zanzibar, Meurka, Mom)xis, and the languages of the tibes 
on the coast, being of partioular interest. 

Jtaly.—Little has been done for the advancement of geography in 
any one of the Italian States to the 5. of Sardinia and the Austrian 
territory. 

The trigonometrical survey of the kingdom of Naples for 
example, commenced. under the late General Visconti, has pro- 
gressed slowly of late years; the number of officers now employed 
upon it not exceeding twelve, who aré occupied in laying down 
the frontier line with the Roman States. Of the great map of the 
kingdom, on a scale of yy},3, the three first sheets, including 
Gaeta and the neighbouring provinces, are on the point of being 
published. They are beautifully engraved, having the principal 
heights marked. The whole survey of the kingdom, and on the 
same scale, will consist of 68 sheets, The Topographical depart- 
mentis also now engaged in bringing out a general map of ~ 
kingdom, on ascale of yyy';59, in four sheets, Commander Marzoll 
of the same department, has of late years published eile ar 
of the different provinces, chiefly derived from Zannoni's map, but 
with the roads more accurately laid down, and rectifications from 
the later military surveys of each province have been inserted, with 
detailed statistical data regarding the population, productions, &c. 
Although indifferently lithographed, these maps will be found to be 
useful for the traveller, until the great trigonometrical map is 
completed. 








AMERICA, 


Arctic Regions —A paper by the Danish author Dr. Henry Rink 
has been read before our Society, commenting upon parts of the 
volume of the lamented Kane. One of the chief points on which he 
dissents from the opinions expressed in the work of the memorable 
American explorer is, that the Humboldt Glacier of the latter is not 
to be considered as the embouchure of the great fluvial icy system 
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glaciers of that country, which he, Dr. Rink, had long studied, and 
on which he has written ;—viz., separated masses, which, advancing 
from E. to W., launch or “ calve” their berga into a succession of 
fiords.* 

The other subject on which the Danish observer is a critical 
opponent, is the northern extension of the map of Kane as derived 
from the rapid excursion of the ship-steward Morton. As this last 
point underwent an animoted discussion, in which Sir G. Back, 
Captain Collinson, and Dr, Armstrong took part, I refer you to our 
forthcoming Proceedings for the conclusions at which they had 
arrived respecting the necessity of removing Washington Land 
some miles to the south, and will now only remark that not a word 
was said upon the occasion which could in any degree affect the 
noble and chivalrous character of Dr, Kane. 

Of the expedition sent out” by Lady Franklin I have little to add 
to my last notice of its departure and arrival at Disco, nor is it pro- 
bable that any other communication will be received until October, 
We have, however, the satisfaction of thinking that, under the 
experienced guidance of M‘Clintock, our friends are at the present 
moment exploring that hitherto untouched land between Bellot Strait 
and the Arctic Magnetic Pole, whence they will follow up the steps 
of our missing countrymen ; and though there are some who will not 
admit the existence of Peel Strait, and more who doubt the possibility 
of navigating it, there are yet to be found others who, considering 
how simply the bugbear of rounding Point Barrow has been dissi- 
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ait 6, in which it was announced that Dr. Hayes, ‘the companion of Kaie ee 
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pated, are not without good hope, that to the glory of establishing 
the fate of our missing countrymen, will be added that of the circum- 
navigation of America, At all events we may rest assured, that 
with the certain prospect of a secure retreat in the event of reaching 
the American Continent, Captain M‘Clintock will strive to the 
utmost to get southwards in his veasel; so that with an experienced 
commander, a well-found ship, and an able crew, whose energies 
are directed to a known point, we may, under Providence, look 
forward to a successful result, Still it is not without reason that 
we are desirous to open a communication with him, and a fine 
opportunity is afforded to any enterprising person, like the noble 
author of * Letters from High Latitudes.” Wager River or Chester- 
field Inlet might readily be reached this season by such a vescel as 
the Foam, and the intervening tract of land between the gulfs 
and the estuary of the Great Fish River crossed in time to secure 
a retreat before the winter. Here would be the excitement of 
danger so frequently courted, together with the certainty of sport 
both for the rod and gun, and the prospect of aiding in the eluci- 
dation of that great mystery which has oceupied the attention of 
the civilised world for so long a period! 

I cannot quit the theme of Arctic researches, upon which I have 
long thought with intense anxiety, and on which I have dwelt so 
much at length at former Anniversaries, without oxpressing my 
obligations to our associate Mr. John Brown for his work entitled 
‘The North-West Passage and the Search after Sir John Franklin,’ 
which he has dedicated to the Royal Geographical Society and myself. 
In this volume the philanthropic author—at all times in the front 
rank of those who have sustained the search after our missing 
countrymen, and who has never given way to despondency—has 
placed before the reader an able epitome of all the efforts which 
have been made, as well as the theories which have been formed 
on this engrossing topic. On his own part, he adheres to the 
simple view, that the gallant Admiral has been encompassed and 
held fast by adhering literally to his instructions, and by seeking to 
force his way in a south-westerly direction from Beechey Island. 
Not re-entering into this vexed question, which it is hoped 
M‘Clintock may set at rest, and on which so many experienced 
Arctic authorities have written, some of them believing that, 
if such was his ultimate fate, Franklin first eseayed to force 
his way northwards and reach an open Polar sea, we must 
admire the warm-hearted earnestness with which Mr. Brown hag 
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acquitted himself of his task, and has placed before us in a compact 
form the services of so many ofour Arctic heroes, | 
North America.— British Possessions—In the Address of last year I 
entered somewhat into the details of the expedition which, under 
Palliser and his associates Blakiston and Hector, upon the reeommen- 
dation of the Council, had been despatched by Government to survey 
chewan rivers, and to explore the edges of the Rocky Mountains 
within our own territories. Since then we have received, through the 
courtesy of the Colonial Office, several communications conveying 
the information that Capt. Palliser reached San Josef, an American 
town seven miles from the British frontier, The bend of the Pem- 
bina river near that place is within the American territory; but it 
has been carefully surveyed, as a large portion of the river flows 
through British ground. After visiting Turtle Ridge, the expedi- 
tion reached Fort Ellice, at some distance from which, coal of fair 
quality was found, and afterwards reached the Qui Appelle Lake, 
on which is situated the most western station of the Hudson Bay 
Company's traders. Thence, the explorers started for the Saskat- 
chewan, and in the course of their journey were for the first time com- 
pelled to carry fuel with them. ‘The river was found to be navigable 
for large boats from the point reached, 109° longitude, to Red River. 
From Fort Carlton, his winter quarters, Captain Palliser proceeded 
to Fort Pelly, and subsequently to Chicago, Detroit, and Moutreal. 
The paper notices the different Indian tribes met with, the charac. 
ter of the country, the swarms of buffaloes, and the wholesale and 
indiscriminate slaughter of them by the Indians, and describes the 
resourees of the country, and its adaptability for agricultural pur- 
poses. Guides and a party of men had been engaged to assist 
in the projected operations, and in the summer Captain Palliser in- 
tended to start for the south branch of the Saskatchewan, through 
the country of the Black-foot Indians. From Lieut. Blakiston the 
Secretary has heard that he had completed and sent the map of the 
route to Captain Palliser for transmission to the Colonial Office, , 
The magnetic observations of Lieut, Blakiston and the geo- 
logical researches of Dr. Hector, from whom I have received very 
itisfactory reports, will doubtless prove valuable, and may be 
alluded to with more effect at our next Anniversary, x 
On that oceasion also I trust it may be in my power to 
good progress on the part of the survey which, 
of our Associate Liewt,-Col, Hawking, 
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with the American surveyors and soldiers in defining accurately, and 
if possible by marked physical features, the boundary between the 
British possessions and those of the United States lying to the west 
of the tracts explored by Captain Palliser, and terminating in the 
Pacific to the south of Frazer River and Vancouver Island. 

As this last survey is accompanied by a clever young geologist, 
M. Bauermann, brought up under my direction, and whois specially 
versed in mineralogy, I look with great interest to his report of the 
structure of these hitherto slightly-explored regions, the mountains 
of which, whether the Cascade range near the coast or the great 
Rocky Mountains farther in the interior, are simply the prolonga- 
tions of the two chief chains of the western waterpartings of New 
Mexico, California, &c. 

The natural obstacles to the progress of such a party were, it was 
well known, the dense forests they must penetrate; and to these I 
learn, whilst I write, is added the discovery, which might also have 
been well anticipated in the prolongation of the Californian ridges, 
of so much gold in the banks of the Frazer river ® as already to 
have caused numerous emigrants to rush to these new diggings ; a 
course which I fear the working men of the American and British 
surveying parties may be too much disposed to follow. 

Canada,—Report of its Geological Survey —The Geological Survey 
of Canada, under the direction of Sir William Logan, has issued — 
elaborate Reports, in two volumes, for the years 1853-4-5 and 1856, 
copies of which have been presented tq, the Society. A great 
part of these Reports is necessarily taken up with geological. sub- 
jects, The first by Sir William Logan gives an account of a 
large part of the Lawrentian formation, which runs from the coast 
of Labrador to Lake Superior, forming along a large part of its 
course an important mountain chain, chiefly formed of gneissic 
rocks, equivalent to the oldest gneiss of the north-west of Scotland 
and of the Scandinavian chain, Among these rocks, between Lake 
Huron and the River Saguenay, there are many bands of crystalline 
limestone. The gneiss proper yields but an indifferent soil, while 
that derived from the limestones is exceedingly fruitful; the result 
being that in the gneiasic district almost all the farms have heen 
established on sinuous lines of limestone, which, now partly cleared, 
often penetrate far into the interior of the forest-covered Lawrentian 
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The exploration of fresh countries like large tracts of Canada, 
or the new territories of the United States, offers continual illus- 
trations of the Cha Ther Jen chy of geology on ‘geography; for the 
geologist is often obliged to map the ground topographically 
while conducting his own labours. Canadian rivers and Inkes 
previously unknown have been thus laid down with precision, and 
many merely indicated before have been reduced on a series of 
maps which occupy 22 large plates, filling a quarto volume. These 
surveys were conducted by Mr. Alexander Murray, and embrace a 
vast tract of country between the north and east shores of Lake 
Huron and the river Ottawa, This territory is traversed by the 
river Myanatawan, which rons westward through a chain of small 
lakes, and empties itself into Georgian Bay, Lake Huron. Again 
the Muskoka river passes in a winding course of about 150 miles 
through a series of lakes to Burnt Island Lake, about half way 
between Lake Huron and the Ottawa. Near this point the Pete- 
wahweh rises, and flows north and east, emptying itself into the 
Ottawa at Upper Allumette Lake. On the north shore of Lake 
Huron large rivers of the same character are now for the first time 
accurately mapped, called respectively Spanish River, White Fish 
River, and Wahnapitac River, which unites the lake of the latter 
name with French River, about ten miles from one of its mouths. 
This French River is of great geographical importance, uniting as it 
does by several channels the north shore of Georgian Bay of Lake 
Huron with Lake Nipisging, which is about 50 miles long by 20 in 
breadth. The eastern shore of Lake Nipissing is only a few miles 
distant from Upper Trout Lake, which, through the Matiawa river, 
communicates with the Ottawa in latitude 46° 18’ 12", It is in con- 
templation by the Canadian Government, if practicable, to construct 
a ship canal through these rivers and Lake Nipissing, so as to unite 
the Ottawa and Lake Huron. This would shorten the distance 
from the east to Chicago by 600 miles, 

In the year 1856, on the same survey, an exploration of the 
island of Anticosti, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, was made by«Mr, 
J. Richardson. This island is about 140 miles long by 35 in breadth, 
and consists partly of Lower Silurian rocks, but chiefly ofa weak | 
of limestones called the Anticosti group by Sir William Logan FE, 
taining as they do a suite of fossils somewhat peculiar and inter- 
mediate in character between those most characteristic of the Listes 
and Upper Silurian rocks, like those of the British strata to whi = 
have assigned the term Llandovery rocks, Mr, Ric] | 1 ee I 
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round the island, which is quite uninhabited, except at the light- 
houses, The coast is intersected by numerous streams, and a great 
part of it has a belt of reefs dry at low water, the outer edge of 
which forms a cliff from 25 to 50 feet high, that evidently consti- 
tuted an old coast line when the land stood relatively to the sea at 
a higher level than at present. The south side of the island is 
generally low, but on the north it rises in a succession of ridge-like 
elevations to a height of from 200 to 500 feet above the sea. The 
country is covered with chiefly spruce, varying from 8 to 18 
inches in diameter, and from 40 to 80 feetin length. Besides this, it 
is reputed to bear “ pines,” poplars, mountain ash, cranberries, a 
species of gooseberry-bush, red and black currants, strawberries, 
species of peas, dc, Potatoes have been cultivated snecessfully on 
the south side of the island, also Timothy grass and clover, and 
Mr. Richardson observes that he saw half an acre of barley 4 feet 
high with @ strong straw and well-filled ear, The wild animals in 
the island are black bears, the red, black, and silver fox, and the 
Canada may, indeed, well be proud of this survey, the great ex- 
plorations conducted under the direction of Sir William Logan 
having added almostas much to our knowledge of the topographical 
and natural history characteristics of the country as of its geological 
structure. . P | 
Central America.—Reserving for our next Anniversary an account 
of the progress of geographical knowledge im the United States, let 
me now call your attention to a commercial enterprise which 
seems to afford a valuable opportunity for the extension of our 
acquaintance with a region hitherto imperfectly known. Of few 
portions of the world within the bounds of civilization is our know- 
ledge perhaps more circumscribed than of Central America. It 
is ‘stated by a recent traveller (W. V. Wells, ‘Explorations and 
Adventures in Honduras") that even as respects the leading towns 
the true position of but few is given with any aceuraey. A 
Company composed of influential persons, at the head of whom 
is that liberal merchant prince Mr. W. Brown, s.r. (who muni- 
ficently bestowed a great free public library and school upon the 
town of Liverpool), is about to construct a railway across Honduras, 
to establish a commercial passage between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceqns. For the last twelvemonths this Company has had a 
numerous staff of engineers upon the ground. Struck with the 
importance of the project (for the direct distance is only 160 miles, 
VOL. XAVITL Ti 
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480 miles), Her Majesty’s Government have sentout Colonel Stanton, 
an. officer of the Royal. Engineers, to inspect the survey, which is 
patrick) is also proceeding to Honduras to explore the mineral 
wealth and physical geography of the country, and the productions 
and quality of its soil. There will, therefore, not long remam 
any doubt respecting the capabilities of Honduras. Already we 
know from the work of Mr. E. G. Squier, that its harbours on both 
oceans, and its natural valley from sea to sea, intersecting the 
Cordilleras by the courses of the rivers Humaya and Goascoran, 
point ont this tract as a great highway of commerce. In antici- 
pation of the good results which are likely to follow from this 
effort of British capitalists and the snggestions of Mr. Squier, let 
me add that, out of near 60 persons hitherto employed during a 
year in a tract which has been considered insalubrious, not one 

Through our active associate, Mr. John Power, of Panam, we 
have received notices of various works in progress bearing upon 
the geography of these important but still very imperfectly mapped 
countries. 

Dr. Wagener, the German traveller, was by the last accounts at 
Panama, proposing to devote some time to an examination of the 
geography of the isthmus, 

Of Guatemala an entirely new map is preparing for publication 
by Mr. Van Gehuchte, a civil engineer, who has spent eight years 
on a trigonometrical survey of this state, in which he has deter- 
mined by astronomical observation the true position of all the 
principal towns, as well as of the leading physical features of the 
country. Our correspondent, Mr. Power, has sent usa portion of 
the positions so determined, which will appear in the next volume 

of our Journal. To him we are also indebted for the trans- 
lation of the first part of ‘A Description of the State of San Sal. 
vador,’ by Mr. Sommenster, an engineer who has been employed in 
making a new survey of it for the Government, which will shortly 
be published. Costa Rica has been partially surveyed by an English 
Company from Port Arenas, on the Pacific, to San José, the capital, 
a portion of the isthmus said to be now very incorrectly laid down. 

Mr. F. M. Kelley, of New York, well known as the originator 
of the proposed great ship-canal across the Isthmus of Central 
America wd the Atrato river, has sent to ug the interesting report ort 
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of Lient. N. Michler, in charge of the topographical’ party sent by 
the United States Government to survey that part of the country. 
Lieut. Michler announces to the Navy Department, that he has 
completed his topographical survey across the Isthmus from tho 
Gulf of Darien to the Pacific, along the line for the interoceanie 
canal proposed by Mr, Kelley. The practicability of the route, says 
Lient. Michler, can only be determined upon after the necessary 
éxamination of the results of those labours. 

South America,—On the river Meta, an important tributary of the 
Orinoco, steam vessels have been established by a Venezuelan com-* 
pany, whereby an opening has been made into the very heart of 
the conntry for the outlet of the products of the interior provinces 
of New Granada. 

A new map of the State of Equador has been completed, after 
many years’ labour and study, by Dr. Villavicencio, a native, who 
proposes carrying it to Paris himself for publication. 

Tn Chile an exploratory expedition has crossed the Andes into the 
Indian territory south of Valdivia, to examine the lake of Nahucl- 
huapi, the site of an old settlement of the Jesuits, supposed to be 
the source of the great Rio Negro, which crosses the continent, and 
falls into the South Atlantic in latitnde 41°; the details of which 
are promised to be sent to us. 

The long pending dispute between Brazil and Paraguay relative 
to the opening of the upper waters of the river Paraguay haa been 
recently settled by an amicable arrangement throwing open the 
navigation, in virtue of which the products of the rich province of 
Matto Grosso may now for the first time be exported by water. 
carriage, and we may look perhaps for some new data regarding 


a vast Togion very little known to Europeana,* 


Syria.—Pushing onward to the east and south in the Pashalik of 
Damascus, beyond the explorations of Seetzen, Burckhardt, Lind- 
say, Porter, é&e., our Associate Mr. Cyril Graham has, throngh 
the good will of that singular people the Druses, contrived to visit 
pce remarkable tracts to the east and south of the Haurén, 





2: Dhaka mbes  cbalnmoe-keeuldmeinnidie an of the 
various parts of America than I bere allude to must also consult the works thereon 
by German anthors.— See ante, p. clxtrx. 7 
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Ile eae sd Magehite eastern borders of the 
Jebel ed Druz. ‘He has given us, in short, a most animated 
sketch of a region which, occupied successively in olden times 
by powerful and civilized races, is now a desert, over which 
wandering and predatory Arabs, almost alone, hold sway, The es- 
Safah if fh highly-broken basaltic district, which extends to the 
N.N.W. into a chain above 50 miles in length, not marked on any 
map. ‘he el-Harrah, on the contrary, is a broad lower zone of 
loose basaltic fragments, forming the western belt of the broad rich 
‘plain lying between the Haurdin mountains and the river Buphrates. 
After a description of the physical geography of this long forgotten 
region, the author describes the position of numerons cities scat- 
tered over the desert to the cast and south of the Hanrin, wih, 
though wholly uninhabited, and for the most part roofless, ; 
many respects as perfect as when the olden people lived in Sesen 
Agreeing with Porter, that the Haurdén must be the ancient Bashan, 
of Scripture, Mr. Cyril Graham believes that the towns lying to the 
east of it, and which he discovered, are of a still older date, and 
were probably the work of the first Hamite emigrants from Shinar, 
He also collected very curions inscriptions in an unknown character, 
which have not yet been deciphered, 

In reviewing the adventurous and successful travels of Mr, Graham, 
of which we shall soon have o detailed account in our Journal, we 
painfully recognise the fact, that a once highly cultivated, richly 
wooded, and densely peopled country, which after the times of Holy 
Writ was suceessively occupied by Greeks, Romans, Christians, and. 
Saracens, has been reduced to a desert, supporting only a few no- 
madic tribes of Arabs. 

The desiccation of the country may in great part be attributed to 
the destruction of once stately groves of lofty trees, which attracted 
the clouds and moisture, as well as to the damolitinn of those great 
reservoirs of water which the ancients constructed: but we are 
forced to the conclusion, that the main canse of this wi 
sterility ia the misrule of ages, and the inability of the Turkish 
Government to protect any industrious and settled inhabitants from 
the incursions of lawless Arabs. In the mean time it; 18 
to know from Mr. Graham, that tho persevering Druses, to wilesas he 
was so much indebted (and who now supply the indolent inhabitants 
of Damasons with nearly all their corn), are extending Iture, 
with muskets over their ploughs, into the richest spots of this terra in- 
coy nila, and are thus explaining to us how such land may oa 
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ancient times have fed and supported the people who dwelt in the 
vast number of deserted cities, 3 

India— Himalaya, Karakorum, and Kuen Luen chains,—Résumé of 
Svitish Labours in India.—At our last Anniversary one of our Gold 
Medals was justly bestowed upon Colonel Waugh for surveying and 
laying down on maps a vast area of the Peninsula of India, and for 
determining that the Himalayan range, the loftiest mountains in 
the world, reached their culminating point in Mount Everest at the 
height of 29,002 feet, considerably to the west of the point hitherto 
supposed to be their summit, On the same occasion I spoke to 
you of the recent travels of the three brothers Schlagintweit, par- 
ticularly in Upper India, and the mountains to the north of it, — 

Unhappily there is too much reason to believe, according to 
native report, that Adolphe Schlagintweit, who was left exploring 
in the countries beyond Ladak, and far to the north in the direc- 
tion of Yarkand, and from whom no letters have been received for 
more than a year, has fallen in an action with the Chinese, in their 
war against the people of Turkistan; the fruits of his enterprise 
being, it is feared, Jost. As, however, the reports of the natives 
proved unreliable in the case of our excellent explorer Moorcroft, 
let us hope that Adolphe Schlagintweit may still be spared to bring 
home to us some knowledge of the Yarkand territory, 

The other brothers; Hermann-and Robert, have now deposited at 
the India House their manuscript observations, numbering 43 large 
volumes, accompanied by maps indicating the distribution of their 
88 magnetic stations, numerous meteorological observations, in- 
eluding all those which they obtained from various officers of tha 
Company, and the localities where their plants were collected. | ©, 

A considerable portion of their collection has indeed been already 
eet up in the Museum of the India House, including transverse 
sections of trees, and facial casts of the people among whom 
they travelled, which, being taken from the living person of races 
little known, must be of value in ethnographical science, 

Geographers must desire to see the results of these labours pab- 
lished, not only as relates to terrestrial physics arid magnetism, but 
specially by the production of a map, on which shall be laid down 
the northernmost of those explorations of which, on the authority of 
Humboldt, I spoke last year, and to which I now revert: for it is 
indeed unquestionable, that the Schlagintweits did proceed farther 
to the north and by cast, in the meridian of Ladak, than any other 
European traveller. 





(eins 5 ‘whip have esr soa wel frou ‘Hindoetaiy 4 may 
remind you that the gigantic peaks which enclose the lofty plateau 
of Tibet, and separate India from Turkistan, have generally been 
nsidered by British geographers to constitute one vast mass, or 
sea of mountains. They were tndeod to spoken of whan T hed ‘ths 
honour of delivering our Gold Medal to Henry Strachey, one of the 
best surveyors of large parts of this rugged region. Concentrated 
upon the west, in a knot or group, at and around the Hindu Kush, 
these mountains expand thence to the east and south im fan shape, 
their southern portion, the Himalaya, boing the loftiest elevations in 
the world, and forming the northern boundary of India. Farther 
to the north, and beyond the ieee io oN om another band of 
altitudes, which, also proceed ats from t 

otey westans knot, is known tiene Wedd) desiciese as the Miiztagh, 
and acquires, a little farther tothe east, the synonym of Karakorum: 
This last range, which, still farther to the east, is the Kailas of 
British topographers (adopted from the Hindi mythology), has for 
some years been marked on maps as the watershed of the mountain 
rogion which separates the drainage of India from that of ‘Tarkistan 
and China.+ It throws off to the south the Indns, Sutlej, and 
Brahmaputra; the two first, after wandering westwards, and 
the last eastwards, in the plateau of Tibet, escape southwards 
throngh gorges of tho mighty Himalaya, whilst to the north it 
sends off minor streams, the western ones of which, from whatever 
anthority derived, have been for some years laid down on maps as 
descending from these mountains into the north-western low country 
of Yarkand.} 

Tn alluding to this axis or waterparting, it is a fact that it has not 
been traversed by any European proceeding northwards from India, 
though Tepecially invited your attention to that adventurous journey 
of Dr. Thomson when he ascended to the summit of the Karakorum 
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Julien’s Travels of paesin aaa" ~ rtin's map, Accompanying 
{ See Map accompa ‘s ‘Travels in Kashinir,' 
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eniier of Moorcroft, whose travels beyond the Himdliya, T Tibet to 
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pass. ‘The ‘same chain was, however, passed over in its far eastern 
prolongation by those very remarkable missionaries Huo and Gabet, 
though, unfortunately, they have given us no materials by which we 
ean define its orographical features, 

Now, the feat of the brothers Schlagintweit, of which I par- 
tially spoke last year, was, that leaving the Karakorum to the 
south, they traversed a diversified and broken plateau of about 
16,500 feet average above the sea, and of about 100 miles in 
breadth from south to north, when, reaching a depression extending 
from west to east, they found between it and the low country of 
Khoten, another parallel east and west range, one of the heights of 
which they determined to be from 19,000 to 20,000 feet above the 
sea.¥ According to these travellers, this is the Kuen Luon (a 
Chinese name) of Klaproth and Humboldt, and is so called by the 
Iitchi, the Khotan of Marco Polo, in the lower country of Turk- 
istan, they were unable to reach Yarkand, and then returned to 
Ladak by another route, or that which leads from the former to the 
latter place. The rivers which they mention as separately flowing 
northwards, and which they have personally examined, are thoso 
of Khoten, Karakash, Yurongkash, and Keria, two of which were 
engraved in Arrowsmith’s map of Asia (1841), from a large Chinese 
map at the India House, brought home by Colonel Reeve. 

Lhere, however, repeat what I stated last year; viz., that the 
Schlagintweits are the only geographers who have visited those 
localities. They sustain, in fact, the view of Humboldt, and affirm 
that his Kuen Luen presents all the characters, relations, and 
altitude of an independent chain, as laid down by that great geo- 
grapher in his ‘ Asie Centrale,’t 

In anticipation, then, of the publication of such maps as their 
very arduous and difficult journey enabled them to make (they 
being disguised as natives), let us willingly accord to these 
brothers (one of whom has, I fear, paid the penalty of his life 
for adventuring too far into those wild tracts) the merit of having 
drawings and paintings—particularly those of some of the great 
glaciers—are most striking and effective. 

In alluding, however, last year to other labour 

* Mir Izact Ullah makes the distance from the north face of the Karakorum to 
Yarkand between 120 and 130 hours of march, which he accomplished in a caravan 


t Ser Humbobit's * Asie Centrale," 3 vols. and Map. 1943, 





3 of these gentle- 
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men, I much regret to have attributed to them geographical re- 
sults in the Kumsaon territory which were mainly accomplished, 
Trigonometrical Survey of India; viz. Captains Webb, Hodgson, 
and: Herberts® 3 i 22 Tan 
In that survey, those officers measured the altitudes of such a 
number of peaks averaging upwards of 20,000 feet, that references 
were made to them by numbers instead of by printed names, among 
which the No. 14, which is the Nundi-Devi of my last year's 
Address, was separately measured by Hodgson and Webb, the 
former placing it at 25,749, the latter at 25,669 feet—a striking 
proof of the concurrence of the independent labours of these hard- 
working and excellent geographers. | 
Again, the glaciers of the river Pindur are laid down in the same 
map, and Capt. R. Strachey, Col. Madden, and other British officers 
have carefully examined these glaciers since that time. In fact, 
the oregraphy of the mountains between the Kalee and the Sutlej, 
including Kumaon, has long been known ; though the Schlagintweits 
made some interesting additions to the physics and the pictorial 
delineation of these tracts. : 
Nothing could be farther from my thoughts than not to sustain 
the hard-won laurels of the many British subjects who have earned 
great scientific reputation in the Trans-Himalayan regions. Nor can 
any oné doubt who has perused the * Asie Centrale’ of Humboldt ¢ 
that he has striven to do honour to Mooreroft and ‘Trebeck, the 
brothers Gerard, and all our earlier explorers ; whilst in subsequent 








* See Sheet 66 of the Great Map of the Trigonometrical Survey of India, jemed 
Horsburgh, 1827. I have the more been called upon to acl fad ptr 
preceding Address, and to register the antecedent labours of some of the many 

tish oe and engineers, in consequence of a document presented by the 
MM. Schlagintweit (in September last) to the Fast India Compan .in which | 
apecify all their intemled publications, without referring to the Taher of tl r 
numerous predecessors in the regions through which they travelled. This doeu- 
ment, which was not intended for publication, unluckily: found its way into @ 
periodical, and naturally gave umbrage to those who thought that numerous obser 
vations of our countrymen were slighted. In justice, however, to MM Schlagint- 
weit, | must state that they have sssured me of their having always intended: ml 
thar porns who Mindy ded them anf hey cain be nor land on al 
these persons who kin em; and they claim to be pot indoed We a edtcee 
MS. announcement of their en researches ( nae Sons ged by a mere 
t 1 speak only of what Europeans have done in the rei . eB ac 
for besides what was done by Moorcroft’s man, Mir =a tia re Sieesnion 
Major Cunningham has shown, in the Asiatic Journal of Dinaat ads Inxxiv), 
the year a.p. 414 the Chinese traveller Fahia explored some of these mo early as 
regions; and in his translation of Hiven-Thsang's Travels. in India during 
seventh century, M. Julien also mentions the knowledge which. the eit “ 


acquired of this country, 
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works, including those with which I have myself been connected, 
such as the volumes of the Geological and Geographical Socicties, 
there has surely been no remissness in acknowledging the highly- 
important and original labours of several of these remarkable mén. 

For a humbler part in bearing testimony to the deserts. of my 
countrymen, I refer you to several of my Anniversary Addresses, 
but particularly to that of 1852, when, after presenting the Gold 
Medal to Henry Strachey for his arduous services in completing: 
map of Western Tibet, I specially spoke of the successful explo- 
rations by my countrymen of “that part of Asia to which, as 
Englishmen, we attach deep interest, as constituting the northern 
frontier of our Indian possessions, which geographers revere as the 
loftiest region of the earth, and which.it has been the ambition of 
Humboldt through life to visit in person.” 

We have not, indeed, to go far back in scientific history to note 
that one of the greatest additions to the science of physical geography 
was made by our countrymen Hodgson, Herbert, Colebrooke, and 
others, who, despite the incredulity of European philosophers of 
mark, demonstrated that the Himdlaya mountains were the loftiest 
in the world! — 

Im here reverting to a few only of these men, let mo remind 
you, that whilst Henry Strachey received our Gold Medal, his 
brother Richard justly obtained the admiration i 
clear and faithful description of so large a a range of the region on 
both sides of the Himalaya, including the territory of Kimaon. 
Most assuredly I never could be oblivious of the services of the 
. man who had been the first to demonstrate the existence of Silurian 
rgcks near the Himdlayan axis!* I further endeavoured to bring 
to your mind's eye the researches, in regions never before visited 
by European naturalists, of Joseph Hooker in Eastern Tibet; 
and of Thomson in Western Tibet,t researches so well conducted 
in many branches of natural history, and particularly of botany, ag 
to have won for them the admiration of all enlightened men, ' 

Again, did not geologists and geographers, with whom I have 
been acting, long ago recognise with gratitude the real merits of 
our Indian explorers, Cantley and Falconer, when they put forth 
their remarkable description of the wondrons fossila of. the 
Sewalik hills ?—researches all the more striking and. praiseworthy, 
since the authors not only defined a new range of slexations: ng 
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perfectly separated from the Himdlayan chain, bat, whon far distant 
from all the means and appliances of Europe, actually described 
forms of extinct vertebrata never before brought to ight, and 
assigned to them their trne places in the animal ki 

In mentioning the name of Falconer, Eionnmat bxiticongieh de 
large portion of the researches of my valued friend have never been 
crossed the mountains of Iskardo, and followed up one of the sources 
of the Indus by the valley of the river Braldo to about 36° x. lati- 
tude, on to the glaciers which hang upon the southern face ofthe 
Muztagh or Karakorum, afterwards explored by Th 
which there separate the great steppes of Tartary, and the afflu- 
enta of the Oxus, from the drainage of the Indus, Assisting im 
measuring a base line in Cashmir, in company with the late 
Colonel Mackeson, he amassed a large collection of plants from the 
Muztagh range, Western Tibet, and Cashmir, Lower Affhanistan, 
the Salt Range, and the Punjab, which valuable accumulations 
are at length bemg examined at Kew, under the direction of Sir 
William Hooker and his son. 

Such researches as these, and many unregistered data, deserve to 
be accurately chronicled among the feats of our exploring country- 
men in India, as well as the labours of Jacquemont, Hiigel, Vigne, 
Winterbottom, and others, which have been noticed in ont teatiaals 
and are well known to geographical readers, 

But hore let me observe, that the writer who would bring together 
the numerous observations of all observers and travellers in various 
parts of India, which are scattered through n variety of periodicals, 
would render immense service to science, Many of these labourg, 
as far as they relate to botany, geography, and geology, inclnding 
those of my lamented friend the adventurous Burnes, have been fre 
quently brought under your notice, whilst those of the distinonjc} 
botanist Royle have been feelingly adverted to cabin 
Sa RRO eI eae 

In relation to geology, some of ns are well aware that mach 
light has been successively thrown upon tho sister science by the 
labours of a host of observers, besides those I have alluded to: in 
varions parts of Hindostan, among whom tho names of Sykes, 
Franklin, Maloolmson, Christie, Newbold, Vicary, Fleming, Carter, 
Buist, &c., are honourably enrolled. ARS | 

Let me also add, that I entertain a most 
with the re-establishment of order, the 























sanguine hope that, 
geological survey of India. 


will, under the direction of Professor Oldham, be brought into a 
condition of great usefulness to the empire, whilst under his able 
guidance it cannot fail to evolve results of great interest to 
‘pure geological science, some of which are indeed already fore- 
shadowed in materials forwarded by him, which are now under 
consideration in this country. Although it is not my province 
be dilate on geological subjects, it gives me real pleasure to 
state that, as Governor-General of India, Lord Canning has taken 
@ Warm interest in the promotion of geological science, both by the 
enlargement of the Geological Survey formed during the Govern- 
ment of Lord Dalhousie, and by tho addition of a School of Mines, 
thus testifying his sense of the necessity of opening out effectively 
the mineral resources of the Indian empire. 

China,—The political arrangements which are pending will, it is 
hoped, result in the opening ont of this vast empire, and in obtain- 
ing for us a much better sequaintance with the geography of its 
interior than wo now possess. It is possible, thongh not probable 
(considering the suspicious character of the Manchu, or reigning 
dynasty), that the negotiations of our Government may result in the 
residence of a British minister at Pekin, and, if so, a field for geo- 
graphical investigation will be opened in Northern China, a region 
hitherto little visited by any Europeans except the Russians, and 
in early times by the Jesuits. But if this effort should not be suo- 
ecssful, the mero laying open to tho enterprise of our merchants, 
of the great river Yang-teo-kiang, which waters the vast plain, in 
the centre of which lies the ancient capital Nankin, will obtain for 
ns an acquaintance with the chief interior parts of China: | It 
will, in a word, give us access not only to the town of Han- 
Kow, perhaps the largest mart for commerce in Eastern Asia, which, 
situated 500 miles from the const, is accessible ‘to ocean steamers, 
but also to all the sites of mineral wealth. 

The importance of this river as the high road into Central 
China was recently pointed out to the Society in a memoir, equally 
instructive and judicious, by our associate, Mr. W. Lockhart, who 
had resided many years in the country as a medical missionary. 
According to this experienced writer, and the concurrent testimony 
of Mr. Consul Aleock, as well as of several naval officors;*most 
signal advantages must follow from opening out this great water- 
course, Which wonld bring Europeans into immediate commercial 
eonnection with the one hundred millions of people who inhabit 
its fertile banks and those of its affluents. , 









less attract great attention, 
in the course of the Hwang-ho, or Yellow River to the sea. ~ In- 
stead of flowing to the south of Shantung, as formerly, this mighty 
stream has shifted its embouchure to the north of that promontory, 
falling into the gulf of Pecheli, 200 miles from its former mouth! 
This is one of the many proofs of the decline of vigorous govern- 
ment in China, In earlier periods tht embankments of the rivers 
were carefully watched and repaired; but neglect has led to the 
breaking down of all artificial ramparts, and vast fertile tracts have 
consequently been sterilized. | 
- Although unacquainted with scientific geography, and the rela- 
tions between astronomy and geography, the Chinese possess, it 
appears, remarkable geographical and statistical accounts of the 
whole empire. A work called the Ta-tsing-yth-tung-che, one of many 
similar publications, enters minutely into the topography, locality, 
and limits of every province, city, town, village, and hamlet in the 
empire, and gives the minutest details regarding the population, pro- 
ducts, commerce, and characteristics of the different places described, 
_ Of all the recent donations made to our Library, no one has more 
gratified me than the offering of Mr. Lockhart, of the Téle-tsenen- 
che, or a compendium of elementary geographical science, in two 
volumes in the Chinese language, as prepared by his associate, the 
Rev. W. Muirhead, and published at the expense of the late Mr, L, 
Dent, an English merchant. Translating the works of our most 
popular authors, and illustrating them with maps, diagrams, and 
drawings of animals, our good countrymen who have already issund 
two volumes,—one on political, the other on physical geography,— 
which have so long separated ns from this peculiar but most intel: 
ligent, ingeniovs, and laborious race, ei 
Had it not been for the present troubles in Chin, hee 
have been accomplished in the survey of the pe Terkel 
Japan. For that purpose H.M.8. Acton, under the command of that 
deeply-lamented officer the late Captain Bate, was despatched from 
England last year, but having been detained before Canton the 
object of her'voyuge was postponed. Besides the knowledge of 
the course of the great rivers, we have yot to obtain an potas 
- ance with the northern coast-line to the gulf of Pechelj eee 4 
Tung, a5 also with the whole of ihe coast of Corea, ‘S cine 
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The Russians, as already stated, have long had intercourse with 
the northern provinces of China ; in fact, their overland commerce 
with the Chinese is of far greater antiquity than our maritime trade 
with this people. Russia has also had, for many years, a reli- 
gious establishment at Pekin, which she has enriched of late 
by attaching to it various men of science, whether miners, geo- 
logists, or astronomers. Of the former, Major Kovanko, of the 
Imperial School of Mines, long ago published an account of the 
coal produce of the environs of Pekin, M. Constantine Skatschkof, 
who has resided nearly eight years at Pekin, as Director of the 
Russian Observatory there, and who, having recently returned to 
Europe, has just visited London, informs me that he has also pre- 
pared an account of those rich coal fields. Though not professing 
to be a geologist, this accomplished gentleman, having inspected 
the fossils of the Museum of Practical Geology, had no hesitation in 
recognizing among our British types, Silurian Graptolites and 
Orthoceratites, with Devonian Spirifers and Carboniferous Producti, 
as being forms which he had seen around [ekin. 

As a large collection of these remains will be brought to Peters- 
burg next year by M, Vasilefsky, the medical officer of the Russian 
Mission, we shall know precisely the extent. to which the same 
fossils extended from Britain to China in the palwezoic times, 
Already, indeed, we may feel pretty certain that such a diffusion of 
similar types prevailed; for Mr. Lockhart has furnished me with 
fossil shella from the interior province of Sze-chnen, which are 
identical with species of Devonshire and the Boullonais, 

Possessing these palmwozoio rocks, with many ores and metals, and 
vast and rich coal fields, the empire of China, with its rich products 
of the soil, lies before us as a wondrous mine of wealth and Incrative 
commerce, which when opened out to Europeans may operate 
greater changes in our international relations than all the gold of 
California and Australia. 

From the knowledge we have already obtained of the central: and 
eouthern parts of China, it would seem pretty certain that we have 
attached too great an importance to the territory around Canton, 
which is cut off from the vast central and most populous portion 
of the empire, watered by the Yang-tse-kiang, by a chain of moun: 
tains at no long distance from the seabord. Hence the rivers which 
flow from that ridge to the south, being short and small, are value- 
less as highways for commerce, when compared with the great central 
stream which flows from east. to west for a distance of 3000 miles, 
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given if I make public a fact which has come tomy knowledge from 
two reliable and independent sources respecting a Chinese public 
province of Canton, the English public have been led to regard 
him ‘as a monster of cruelty. I am, bowever, assured, by botli 
Mr. W. Lockhart and M. Skatschkof, that Yeh simply carried out 
the orders of his Government, which shows no mercy to rebels ;— 
the latter, indeed, having spared none of the Imperialists, including 
a number of Yeh's relations. On the other hand, my informants 
affirm that Yeh is an example of virtue in China; inasmuch as 
though he might have become very rich at the expense of the 
natives, who are usually oppressed by the Mandarina, he is a poor 
man—further, it is stated that he is a very learned person, who, 
owing all his advancement to his superior knowledge, has larger 
and more enlightened views of government than most of the lead- 
ing men in China. 

Chinese emigration appears indeed to inerease from year to year, 
and, in regard to our own possessions in the Indian Islands and 
Awetralia, we can already reckon about 150,000 Chinese settlers ot 
subjects. Again, our imports of the two Chinese commodities, viz, 
tea and silk, amounted, during the last year, in value to twelve 
millions, whilst the two articles, of tea in England and opium in 
China, yielded to the English and Indian exchequers a revenne of 
nine millions sterling. 

These simple facts proclaim the vast importance of obtaining a 
better knowledge of an empire which contains at least one-third part 
of the whole human race, and whose inhabitants are more ingenions 
and industrious'than any other Asiatic population. | 

Asiatic Archipelago.—On the subject of the great Asiatic Archipe- 
lago, three papers have been read before the Society; to which I 
shall presently particularly advert. It is just three centuries and a 
half since this large portion of the globe was first made known to the 
civilised world, and the larger portion of it is still to be discoversid 
as afield for future exploration. A few words, derived from my friend 
Mr. J. Crawfurd, will convey a notion of the georraphica] im 
of this field of discovery. The high-road of RNC oir 
of China, the Hindu-Chinese countries and Japan, lies inevitable 
through this Archipelago,” Tt contains four of the largest ialand aa 
the world, Bornco, Sumatra, New Guinea, and Luger, with an united 





area of 630,000 miles, or six times the extent of the British 
Talands. The longest volcanic band in the world runs through 
the whole Archipelago, to the length of at least 3000 miles. This 
band (containing no fewer than 45 active voleanic monn IEe, iad 
lowest of which is higher than Vesuvius, while the highes 
ceeds Etna), is a distinct region from: thie! non-volonisie portian:) and 
is, by its fertility, distinguished from the crystalline and sedi- 
mentary portion. 

This non-volcanie portion of the Archipelago, by far the larger, 
has, however, ita peculiar advantages; for while the usefal motals 
are wanting in the volcanic region, they abound in the other, 
This non-voleanio region contains the richest and the most ex- 
tensive tin field in the world; for that ore is found, at intervals, 
over seventeen degrees of latitude; and while its produce is as 
yet confined to the washing of the alluvium containing the ores, 
the yield of metal is already double that of Cornwall. Iron ores of 
excellent quality are found in Borneo, which island also contains 
mines of gold, which were considered comparatively rich until the 
discovery of those of California and Australia. Borneo further con- 
tains the richest mines of antimony at present known to ns, and 
although discovered only thirty years ago, they now furnish the 
main supply of Europe. The same island furnishes coal, a mineral 
far more important. (if it be the old coal?) than any of the above, 
which is at present worked by English companies.* 

The vegetable products of the Archipelago immediately useful to 
man are probably more various than those of any other quarter of 
the globe. It produces the larger portion of the spicerics consumed 
by mankind, and its volcanic region 1s eminently adapted to the 
culture of corn and pulses, of the sugor-cane and coffee. The 
present yearly produce of the last article, although an exotic, is 
estimated not to fall short of 25,000 tons. 

In the department of zoology, I will only refer to its principal 
member, man. The inhabitants are of two distinct races, the Negro 
and the Malay, and each of these is divided into many sub-varieties, 
speaking as many different languages as the people occupying an 
equal extent of America. A curious and important fact, connected 
with the distribution of man over the Archipelago, 1s especially de- 
serving of notice. By far the most numerous, and also the most civi- 
lised portion of the inhabitants, ia found in the volcanic and smaller 
region. The entire number of the inhabitants has been computed 





* On the 5, side, coal is also worked by the Dutch, 





at twenty millions, st wid no fewer than seventeen are ane 
volcanic region. Java alone, abounding in volcanic rocks, pontains 
ten millions, or one half the population of the entire Archip 

The two little volcanic islands of Bali and Lomboe, of which the 
united area is but 3,300 square miles, have a computed population of 
1,250,000, which is probably equal to that of non-volcanic Borneo, 

of eighty times their extent! 

On the subject of the vast country 1 which has thus been sketched, 
three papers have, as already stated, been read before the Society. 
The first of these, in importance, is that of Mr. A. R. Wallace, on 
the Arran, or Aree Islands. This singular group lies towards the 
eastern extremity of the Malayan portion of the Archipelago, and 

is but 200 miles from the south-western coast of the great inland 













They are low islands, for the most part coverec 
larger being seven in number, and divided from each other by such 
narrow channels, that, but for the saltness of the water, the voyager 
might fancy himself in an ordinary navigable river. 

The inhabitants are a quasi-negro people, but now phoaaderabie 
intermixed with Malays, Javanese, and natives of ( plsbes’ OTe 
converted to the Christian, some to the Mahomedan religion, but 
dome also continuing heathens, Of all the Onental Negroes they are 
the most docile and industrious ; being made so by their trading inter- 
course with strangers. Their sterile land will yield no human food 
except maize and yams, and they receive their rice from the mére 
western islands of the Archipelago. An extensive bank, on the 
eastern side of the group, is productive in the mother-of-pearl oyster, 
in an inferior kind of pearl oyster, in the tripang, or holothnrion, and 
in the shell tortoise ; and the fishing of these is the chief employment 
of the natives. The Aroes are an emporium to which the westem 
traders resort for the commodities now enumerated; while the 
islands themselves yield most of the birds of paradise, and the various 
parrots which, under the Malayan names, somewhat corrupted, of 
Lories and Cockatoos, are esteemed by distant nations, 

The similarity or identity of the plants and animals of the Arce 
group, man included, with the comparative narrowness and shallow- 
ness of the sea between them and New Guinea, has induced Mr, 
Wallace to come to the conclusion, that these smallor islands once 
formed part 6) the continental island. ‘This is a matter which 
this enterprising traveller and accomplished naturalist: will be 
better able to reason upon when he visits New Guinea, as he 
proposes, 
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Meanwhile, I would bring to your recollection that there has 
been read before us, by our Associate, Mr. John Yeats, an able 
paper on New Guinea, being a translation from the Dutch of 
Dr. Miiller. That scientific traveller proceeded, in the quality of 
naturalist, with a Dutch expedition in the year 1895, and hia 
account of the part of the great island which he saw is by far the 
best which has ever been given to the public. 

The third paper is that of Lieutenant de Crespigny, B.x., who 
proceeded to Borneo, recommended to our distinguished Medallist 
Sir James Brooke by our late President, Admiral Beechey. Lieu- 
tenant de Crespigny gives, in a letter to our Secretary, an intelligent 
account ofa river and country at the extreme northern end of Borneo, 
probably never seon, and certainly never before described, by an 
European. 

Australia —We cannot often expect to grasp so much fresh geo- 
graphical knowledge respecting this vast country of British occnpa- 
tion as was laid before us last year by Gregory and his associates, 
Still, in respect to that portion of Northern or Tropical Australia in 
which that expedition first disembarked, and was for some time 
encamped, many interesting and new details have been produced 


by Mr. Wilson, the geologist, who has recently returned to England, 


Having had charge of the camp whilst Mr. Gregory made his first 
movement suuthward and ascertained the existence of a saline 
interior desert, this gentleman lost no opportunity of surveying 
accurately certain tracts around him, by scanning the nature of the 
rocks, the botanical products of the soil, and also by observing the 
natives and lower animals which inhabit the region watered by the 
Victoria and its affluents. His companion Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, 
the botanist of the expedition, who was also stationed in the camp of 
which Mr, Wilson had the charge, thus writes to me from Melbourne 
respecting him: “I feel it my duty to bear testimony that his exer- 
tions in the general duties of the expedition, whilst commanding at 
the main camp, were praiseworthy in the highest degree."* - 

After laying down the topography on maps, accompanied hy 
pencil sketches, which give usa fair conception of the horizontal 
ridges of sandstone and trap rock with occasional limestone, the 
author estimates that there are tracts of not less than five millions 
of acres in extent, which, being covered by the richest grasses and 
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® 7 may also record the testimony of Mr. Humpherey, a volunteer attached to 
the expedition, in favour of Mr, Wilson. 
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for the permanent settlement of a civilized community. He also 
points out that no other part of Australia possesses so many naviga- 
ble rivers as the northern seabord, the Victoria having been ascended 
by the schooner Jom Tough to 100 miles above its mouth. 
Though necessarily hot, the climate is by no means injurious to 
European life, as proved by the fact that, although living there for 
nine months, the party did not lose a man, and scarcely any sickness 
prevailed, The thermometric fables kept from November to July 
indicate a range from 47° a5 a minimum to 106° a8 4 maximum, 
with 84 days of rain. The grasses are described as so Inxuriant as 
to grow from 6 to 10 or 12 feet in height; large timber is scarce, 
though smaller and other trees bearing fruit are not rare. Rico 
was found indigenous in one spot by Dr. Mueller,.and in another 
by Mr. Wilson, who ascertained that it was eaten by the natives. 
Fish are plentifnl, but kangaroos are scarce. Not now advert- 
ing further to the descriptions of various other animals, including 
the curious walking fish, and noting that the dingo or native 
dog is larger than in other parts of Australia, I revert with satis- 
faction to the ascertained healthiness of the country as well as 
fo tho fruitfulness of the soil to support the suggestion which I 
male many years ago, and again brought to your notice at the last 
Anniversary—that, whether by the establishment of a penal settle- 
ment ora free colony, North Australia ought unquestionably to be 
occupied without further delay. 

On my own part adhere to the opinion that, craving as we do any 
site to which we may transport felons (why not rebellions Sepoys 7), 
there is no region on the globe which combines more advantages, 
with the gun of a high political object, than the north coast of 
Australia with its bays and streams. The convicts who might be 
first planted there, as I have previously shown, will be so completely 
cut off from all other parts of the seabord of Australia which are 
occupied or can be occupied for a long time to come, as to prevent 
the escape of criminals. Now, as few persons will deny that it is 
of great importance that our maritime power in the Indian Archi- 
pelago should be sustained by having a port on the coast of North 
Australia asa refuge for our ships, and asa“ point d’appui” for nayal 
operations in case of war, 60 I trust that after colonizing the ‘thie 
sides of this continent, England will no] onpor abstain fiterauacsie. 
her flag on its northern shores, whether by forced or Free Shee 5 

The reader who is interested jn tracing the progre aR of aise: Bs ry 









in Australia will find a clear and well condensed historical review * 
of the same by Dr. Ferdinand Mueller, to whom I have already 
alluded, and to whose valuable labours due reference was made 
at our last Anniversary. Excluding from this summary all that 
relates to maritime survey, the author enumerates the explorers of 
the interior in the last 40 years, and indicates the amount of dis- 
covery made successively by Evans, Oxley, Allan Cunningham, 
Hume and Hovell, Sturt, Mitchell, Henty, Grey and Lushington, 
Strzelecki, Clark, Wickham and Stokes, Eyre, Leichhardt, and 
Kennedy, Dr. Mueller renders his article doubly valaable by 
giving in Mr. Gregory's own words a description of the physical 
geography of Western Australia, in which country that geographer 
was 80 long a resident. He further sketches with the pen of one 
well acquainted with the country the outline of his late journey 
from Tropical or Northern Australia, and brings together the 
various notices of recent journeys in South Australia, by Hack, 
Babbage, and certain settlers, and concludes that any rivera which 
would afford the means of penetrating far inland can nowhere be 
expected to exist (setting aside the mighty Murray and its tribu- 
taries), unless they be found between the FitzRoy River of North- 
West Australia and Shark Bay, a region where we have no settle. 
ment, and the coast of which has not yet been surveyed. 

Colonel Gawler has also printed a little summary of geographical 
discoveries during 1857, to the west and north of Eyria.in South 
Australia, to strengthen what he considers to be the evidence that 
the “ country to the west of Lake Torrens is the true and practicable 
line of communication for rail and common road and electric tele- 
graph between the south-eastern provinees of Australia, the great 
interior, Stokes’s Victoria river, and the north-western coast in 
general.” However incredulous I still ‘am, as to the discovery of 
any considerable extent of really valuable country in the region to 
the north of Lake Torrens, or in finding habitable and rich onses in 
the great central portion of the continent, towards which the 
country seems to lower and become saline, and notwithstanding 
that I think Colonel Gawler'’s views too sanguine, it would ill 
become the President of this Society todamp the ardour of those 
researches by which alone the question can be permanently settled, 

Mr, Hack hos already laid open a band of country fitted for 
pasture, and furnished with supplies of water, which lies between 
the great saline tract of the seabord explored by Eyre, and the 


* Read before the Fastiticte of res ake 25th Nor., 1857. 
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tween South and West Australia, it yet remains to be proved if, 


é by surmounting nounting the natural obstacles and want of water on the 





orth, experienced by Sturt, it be practicable to*reach beyond the 
saline desert in that direction, or find in the centre of Australia, 
any oases of good land supplied with natural springs. Mr. Herschel 
Babbage, who had distinguished himself by a former survey in 
South Australia, is now determining the question. This gentleman 
has recently explained to the Philosophical Society of Adelaide the 
detailed manner in which he hoped to carry out his survey; and I 
am happy to say that his project is devised with the mathematical 
precision and accuracy of delineation, whether as regards the instru- 
ments he was to use, or the methods by which he hoped to over- 
come the obstacles opposed to him, which are well worthy of the 
son of our eminent mechanical philosopher, 

When we reflect upon the ardnous task to be accomplished, and 
the incessant labour of extracting fresh water from salt throughout 
so vast a breadth of saline country as the party must traverse to 
reach any portion of the expected land of promise, we cannot too 
Juueh admire the devotion and skilful appliances with which such 
difficulties are to be overcome. A cheering vista has indeed been 
suggested in the reports that cattle have migrated from the north, 
where they must have pastured: but whether this should prove to 
be well founded or not, whether the colonists may be gratified by 
the discovery of a rich interior, which we must all] heartily wish for, 
or depressed by ascertaining the positive continuation of a saline 
desert northwards, geographical science must gain curious additions 
by this arduous enterprize. 

(fold produce of Victoria.—As fourteen years have elapsed since I 
first addressed you on the rocks of Australia, which were des- 
tined to prove auriferous, and as I have in subsequent pid: 
including our last Anniversary, adverted to the produce of gdld: 
it may be expected that I should say a few more words on the sales 
ject, particularly in relation to the highly productive colony of 
Victoria. Mr. Selwyn, a distinguished élove of the Geological Surve 
of Britain, and Professor M‘Coy, the well-known palmontologist, see 
now completely set the geological features of the case at rest, and 
have demonstrated that the principal auriferons quartz veins (or 


those from which all the productive gold shingle c: 
derived) occur in slaty rocks Sune Or gravel has been 


of Lower Silurian age, a8 proved hy 
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their imbedded organic remains. These veinstones (the reefs of the 
miner), which are rarely more than a foot or two in width, have 
here and there yielded a good deal of gold near the surface, and 
hence numerous shafts have been imprudently sunk deep into them. 
Many of the operators have already found to their cost that these 
sinkings are profitless, either by the diminution of the ore or by the 
expense and difficulty of extracting it. In truth, the result, as far 
as the present trials go, seems to justify my former inferences as 
based upon the experience gained in other gold bearing countries. 
The report of the mining companies of Victoria is to the effect that 
already ten of the shafts which had been sunk into the solid rock 
had been abandoned, and that enough had been already done to 
vindicate the old scientific inference, that im a general sense 
(though there are exceptional cases) deep mining for gold in quartz 
rock is profitless, 

Very different, however, is the produce derivable from the au- 
riferous débris, For, although many of the old diggings have, as I 
anticipated, also been exhausted, or the materials which filled the 
natural troughs and depressions worked out, Mr. Selwyn points to 
considerable tracts of country over which such auriferous débris will 
yot be found to extend, whilst he regrets that he is unable to define 
the probable range and limits of such detritus from the want of any 
accurate geographical maps. In reference to all the yet unexplored 
tracts through which itis believed the gold detritus may extend, the 
geological surveyor naturally calls for the same sort of detailed map as 
that which represents the gold bearing region near Mount Alexander 
as trigonometrically surveyed by Mr. W. 5. Urquhart, and brought 
out by Mr. Arrowsmith on the scale of 3 inches to 2 miles. 

Referring you to what I said last year respecting the time which 
may possibly elapse before all the gold shall cease to be profitably 
extracted from the rich heaps which are more bountifully spread out 
in Victoria Land than in any known part of the world, I repeat my 
conviction that, whether in a quarter ofa century or more, the period 
will soon be roughly and approximately estimated (i, 80 soon as the 
geologist is furnished with good maps) when the exhaustion of ihe 
great produce of Victoria shall take place. Whether the existing 

causes of the decline in produce, includinga deficiency of water for 
the works, be or be not of a temporary nature, it is a matter of fact 
that the amount of the past year has been below the average of the 


preceding years, 
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AFRICA. 
| Livingstone, or Zambesi Expeditio.—As few events have reflected 
greater credit on the British nation than their warm and affectionate 

ception of the good and noble minded Livingstone when he 





so it is most gratifying to every friend and admirer of that excel- 
lent man to know that the produce of his pen as a record of those 
travels has had so great a sale as to ensure a competency for his 
wife and children. The 30,000 or 40,000 copies of his remark- 


‘able volume, which the public eagerly bought, constitute the real 


monument which the author has raised for himself! 
+ When I lately presided at the great festival held to wish him and 
his associates God speed, and dilated upon their prospect of success, 
I endeavoured at the same time to moderate the over sanguine 
expectations of the mercantile portion of the public in reference to 
the trade which might speedily be opened out with these regions.* 
Tt is also well to bear in mind that there are difficulties to be 
surmounted even in the ascent of the Zambesi, of which persons 
unacquainted with the oscillatory nature of African rivers must be 
informed. Thus, Mr. Macqueen, our sagacious critic on all South 
African subjects, writes to me, that when the celebrated Portuguese 
traveller Lacerda ¢ ascended the Zambesi in 1798, and when it was 
in full flood, he found that for spaces of 9 or 10 miles the stream 
had a depth of 3 feet 4 mches only; the current being so rapid 
that he was obliged to unload his small boats and transport his 
baggage by land. We must, therefore, be prepared to hear of 
similar obstacles to navigation in Livingstone's case; but let us 
hope that they are now in the very act of being overcome by the 
forethought and enterprise of a leader in whom we have every 
confidence, supported as he is bya naval officer, Commander Beding- 
feld, of great experience in the navigation of African rivers, and 
heartily sustained by associates, each of whom is thoroughly 
adapted to effect the special object of his mission,t whilst all of 
them are sincerely attached to their undaunted and sagacious 
chief. 


: Bee Proceedings vel. i. p- anes ‘in i . 
 Lacerda's Journals of the E: i to Cazemhe 1 1 at Lisbon 
the * Annes Maritimes" for 1844, and are in our Eteary. ee + 
t The other officers in addition to Commander Bedingfeld are Mr, Li 
stone, secretary and superintendent; Dr. J. Kirk, stirpeon and naturalist Mr 1 
Thornton, mining geologist; and Mr. T. Baines, ortist and storekeeper, ray 
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Niger Expedition—In reference to the Niger, or Quorra, I have 
been further reminded by Mr. Macqueen that both Clapperton and 
Lander have left behind records that the river for some distance 
both below and above Boussa, if not unnavigable, owing to rocks 
and rapids, is probably useless as a highway for any trading pur- 
pose. In the days, however, of those explorers, steam had not been 
applied in the ascent of African rivers; and although too great a 
confidence in that power may have led to the dilemma by which 
the Day Spring was wrecked, we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, although the party lost their papers and collections, and saved 
barely provisions and articles of barter enough to support them- 
selves, and possibly to effect the main object of the expedition, 
still it was supposed that the persevering and able commander, 
Dr. Baikie, might succeed in establishing an intercourse with the 
Sultan of Sokato. At the same time the arrival of another steamer, 
the Susleam, which has been so speedily equipped by Mr. Macgregor 
Laird, will soon restore the confidence in our resources with which 
it is sought to impress the native chiefs. 

We must, however, bear in mind that attempts to navigate unsur- 
veyed tropical (African) rivers must be attended with danger, 
owing to the great oscillations in their depths between the pegiods 
of high flood and those of the dry season. 

In thus briefly alluding to the Niger Expedition, of which I still 
hope to announce results at our next Anniversary, it is grati- 
fying to know that one favourable circumstance has already arisen 
yout of their effort, in the establishment, by our Associate, Mr. May, 
of a direct and undisturbed line of transit between Boussa and our 
great establishment of Lagos, on the coast, which promises to be of 
high importance in securing our intercourse with Central Africa. 

Congo, §c.—The Congo was ascended in the beginning of last 
year by Commanders Hunt and Moresby, n.x., who, after great 
exertion in tracking their boats against the powerful current, were 
finally brought to a standstill by what they consider to have been 
the cataracts of Yallila, four days above Embona, 

The river was broad and uninteresting for the first 70 miles, as 
far as Embona; but immediately beyond that place the nature of the 
country it flowed through underwent a complete change, and high 
hills, diversified scenery, and luxuriant vegetation began to appear. 
The current increased in rapidity, until at the farthest point reached 
by the party the Congo poured its whole stream between two pro- 
montories only 250 yards apart, roaring and rushing with fearful 











ulty in ascending up to this point, which must, I suggest, prove 
nae inca. to the geological explorer, who will probably 
line axis of the country as occurs in a more northern parallel at 
Boussa, on the Niger or Quorra. : 

oe shart pes a been made by Dr. ie A i province 
f Congo, preparatory, it is believed, to a future and a more ex- 
id J oe aay valuable facts relating to the tribes of 
the interior are said to have been collected by him. 

On consuliing with our African Medallist and one of our Hon. 
Seoretafies, Mr, Francis Galton, I find his opinion to be that there 
is no direction in which an explorer could travel by which he 
might add more to our knowledge of Africa than by starting from 
one of the seabord towns of its south-west coast, such as Loando, 
and journeying thence in a north-easterly direction as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and as near as possible to the eastern 
countries now being explored by Captains Burton and Speke. 
Every step in such an expedition would, I admit, be a distinct gain, 
and serve in a remarkable manner to lay bare the vast remaining 
tracts of the terra incognita of Africa. 

Central Africa.—The preceding observations, and those which 
I offered to you at the last Anniversary in reference to the great 
difficulties which Dr, Barth had surmounted, naturally lead m 
to speak of the two concluding volumes of the work of this great 
African traveller, which are just issuing to the public. These 
volumes narrate his proceedings subsequent to the death of Dr, 
Overweg, on the borders of Lake Chad, and include the most inter- 
esting part of his entire journey and his sojourn at Timbuctu. Tp 
addition to his ‘Travels,’ Dr. Barth has delivered lectures before 
the British Association (at Dublin) on the Hydrography of the Niger, 
before the Asiatic Society on the Ethnology of the Berber (Tuarick) 
race, and at the last meeting of this Society he gave us an epitome 
of the physical and social geography of Northern Africa, in the con- 
struction of which he made ample use of the labours of African re0- 
graphers, in a sound knowledge of whose works there are fow who 
rival him, 

Tt will be obvious, from the nature of Dr. Barth's iny 
that it is perfectly impossible for me to condense his 





results into a 
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ths. The main physical features of the land he travelled 
in, and the srcveanigat geographical discoveries of himself and his 
coadjutors, are already known to us; and are incorporated into the 
popular geography of the day; as, for example, the desert plateaux 
with their Alpine oases, the upper course of the Chadda- Benue, and 
‘ the vast lagoons and floods of these central equatorial regions. For 
the rest, we are furnished with such a multiplicity of independent 
details, that broad, general views, calculated to convey a correct, 
though cursory knowledge of his labours in Northern Afmca, can 
with difficulty be embraced on this occasion. He deals with ten 
or twelve distinct races, each unlike the rest in features, custome, 
and languages. We have to consider them as distributed into about 
as many nations, but in such a manner that the boundaries of their 
territories by no means coincide with the boundaries of the races; 
and, in addition to this entanglement, we find large settlements or 
colonies of Fellatahs and of Tuaricks dispersed about the country, 
bearing relations of a most diverse and anomalous character, both 
to the government of the land they inhabit, and to that whence 
they migrated, 

The physical features of North Africa are equally various: a 
fertile band lies adjacent to the Mediterranean ; then comes a desert, 
studded with oases; and, lastly, by a more or less gradual transition 
southwards, the scene is utterly changed, and an excessive drought 
and barrenness give place to the very opposite extreme of humidity 
and equatorial vegetations Where, then, the kingdoms do not 
correspond with the races, and neither of them with the physical 
features of the soil; where the state of society is in a constant flux 
of warfare and change, leaving few records of its transitions (and 
those of the most meagre description, dating back some to the 
times of the Roman empire, and others to the 10th, 12th, and 14th 
centuries), it iseasy to conceive that a geographer like Barth, whose 
line of inquiry is eminently historical and social, and who is re- 
markable for the patiertt accumulative industry of his countrymen 

the Germans, should have gathered a mass of matter which his volu- 
minous publications appear insufficient to exhaust, and to which it 
is totally beyond my power to do justice im this Address. I 
am, however, convinced that there is no method of epitomising his 
labours so convenient as that of displaying them upon large maps, 
variously shaded and tinted, to show the races, nations, population, 
physical features of the country, and so forth; such as those that 
were submitted by him at our last evening meeting. Those maps 











PRR be hereafter published : 
in the Society's ‘Journal,’ and it must be to them, rather than to 
any description of my own, even when aided as I have been by tho 
study of Mr. Galton, that I beg to refer all those readers who desire 
i todearn.thp: mateo antl Chncaxten®: of our gains ee 
Cape of Goad. Hope-—A Sananilaneneanok thadowen connec the 
Orange River has been made by our Associate, Mr. Moffat, the son 
of the well-known missionary, and the brother-in-law of Dr. Living- 
stone, under circumstances of difficulty, owing to the exceedingly 
desolate nature of the country through which that river runs. His 
paper is of interest, not only as an accession to the descriptive geo- 
graphy of an almost unknown region, or as delineating the northern 
boundary of our colony, but also as throwing light on the general 
physical geography and geology of that part of Southern Africa. 
Ovampo.—The country of the Ovampo, first reached by Messrs. 
Galton and Andersson, has again been visited by a party whose 
expedition ended disastrously. Two of the missionaries of Damara 
Land, accompanied by Mr. Green and a party of 50 Damaras, had 
hoped to cross Ovampo Land and to reach the river Cunene. The 
king of the Ovampo offered them hospitality, but on their arrival, 
for some unexplained cause, he peremptorily refused them passage, 
and when they had made ready to return, the population rose en 
masse, atiacked them, and killed one of their attendants. After 
half a day's defence, in which many of the Ovampo were killed, the 
party had the good fortune to escape unharmed into the wilderness, 
and after three days and two nights of forced marches reached a 
watering-place, and thence made their way back to Damara Land. 
The route of the travellers was parallel to that of Mr, Galton, and 
many geographical features were discovered, including a small lake, 
but the detailed account of their observations has not yet reached us, 
Mr. Andersson, the Swedish explorer, to whom we gave ono of 
our honeurs in 1854, has announced his intention of himself travel- 
ling to the Cunene River, and he probably started on his expedition 
from Walfisch Bay in the beginning of this year. Although he 
describes himself as very inadequately equipped, we must hope that 
his long familiarity with South African travel will compensate for 
other deficiencies. 








Senegamiia.—The districts adjoining the Senegal are becoming far 
better known to Europe than they have been hitherto, The French 


at St. Louis, dissatisfied with their position of dependence upon the 





capricious good will of the native chiefs, have made vigorous efforts 
to secure to themselves an open navigation of the river, respect to 
their flag, and cession of land for settlements along its course. 
Much information has been gained in consequence of their exer- 
tions; and interesting communications upon Senegambia appear 
frequently in the ‘ Revue Coloniale,’ a monthly periodical, és which 
I would direct the attention of those who follow with interest the 
progress of civilisation im Western Africa, or who may desire to 
inform themselves upon French colonial interests in general, 

Mozambiue.—In turning to the east coast of Africa, let me say that 
Mr. M‘Leod, our newly-appointed consul at the Portuguese settle- 
ment of Mozambique, is proving himself to be of great service both 
to his country and to the cause of science. Ina letter, dated De- 
cember 14th, he informs me that he had called the attention of our 
Government to the great advantages of establishing a steam-postal 
communication between Aden and the Cape of Good Hope, showing 
how much time would be saved thereby in comparison with the 
present line. This subject would have been brought under your 
consideration, had I not reason to believe that the expenses already 
incurred in establishing and maintaining tle present line of com- 
munication are considered too great, on the part of the Treasury, to 
permit a new large outlay. 

Again, in the suppression of illicit measures for carrying on the 
slave-trade, under the name of Free Emigration, but which is fre- 
quently a mere guise fora real trade in slaves, Mr. Lyons M*Leod, 
who is exerting himself with energy, gives great praise to the 
present Portuguese Governor-General of Mozambique, who, despite 

dges and the old habits of the colonists, is determined 
to earry out the sentiments conveyed to the British public, at the 
Farewell Dinner to Livingstone, by Count Lavradio, the enlight- 
ened representative of the King of Portugal, in relation to the 
extinction of that detestable traffic. 

Mr. M‘Leod has alto communicated to me a rough Portugnese 
chart, or rather two plans, of the river Zambesi, which, if it had 
arrived somewhat sooner, might have been really serviceable to 
Livingstone and his associates. Major Sicard, the Governor of Tete, 
had promised Mr, M*Leod further information respecting the Zam- 
besi, and also plans of that part of the country where the coal-mines 
are gituated, with a description of the lannches now used in convey- 
ing the mineral to Tete, the mode of obtaining it, &e. From the 
same source, our active Consul was also gathering information con- 
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cerning the medicinal plants of the banks of the Zambesi, He has 
further written tothe Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, inform- 
ing them that the cotton shrub grows close to his house on the 
mainland, opposite Mozambique, and that he has already stimulated 
some of the influential residents to clear a considerable space of 
ground for its cultivation. As the climate and soil are peculiarly 
favourable to the culture of the cotton plant, he requests that seeds 
of the three well-known varieties should be sent to him, in which 
case he proposes to send the ‘‘ Nankin” and “ Green seed ” varieties 
up the Zambesi, and far into the interior, and to reserve the “sea- 
island cotton” for culture on the coast; tho sandy soil being better 
adapted for this variety, the growth of which would be favoured 
by the saline breezes of Mozambique. 

In pursuing researches like these, and in thus preparing the way 
for the great improvement of South-Eastern Africa, which the 
mission of Livingstone is to carry further out, it is refreshing to 
find our Consul so zealously and cordially aided by the Governor- 
General of Mozambique, not only in all objects tending to the 
suppression of the slave-trade, the improvement of commerce, and 
the increase of material prosperity, but also in many scientific re- 
searches. Among these may be numbered a series of observations 
on the currents of the Mozambique Channel, for the determination 
of-which the Consul has prepared a thousand copies of a printed 
circular, with explanations in four languages, which he delivers 
to captains of vessels sailing to the Mauritius, Port Natal, the 
Cape, Zanzibar, Johanna, and Bombay, whilst the Port Captain 
furnishes him with extracts of the logs of the vessels arriving—so 


Lieut. Maury. When I add that Mr. Lyons M‘Leod is | 
a meteorological register on the mainland, whilst the Governor- 
General keeps one on the island of Mozambique, and that he has 
steadily made magnetic observations, you will all agree with me 
that our Associate is a person well qualified, by his energy and 
capacity, to extend the benefits of commerce, science, and civili- 
sation on the East Coast of Africa. 

1 am not indeed without hopes that the range of the usefulness 
of this active Consul may be extended along the East Coast: and 





let usthope, will be furnished from: the) Zambesi, and out of 
itories now about to be explored by Livingstone and his 





comrades, 

Expedition from Zanzibar and Mombas into Eastern Africa.—Captain 
Burton and his colleague, Captain Speke, have now fairly set 
to work upon their great expedition into Eastern Africa, When 
they first arrived at Zanzibar many circumstances concurred to 
recommend a preparatory trip, and the party travelled from 
Mombas as far as Fuga, following the course of the Pangini river. 
The setting in of the rains made further progress impossible, and 
no new information was acquired by Captain Burton relating to 
the snow-capped mountains, of Kilimandjiro and Kenia, Having 
partly recovered from the severe acclimatising fever (which no 
traveller from the Zanzibar coast can avoid, and which had totally 
prostrated the members of the expedition), the rains having subsided, 
and porters, asses, guides, with an escort having been procured, 
Captain Burton sailed with his numerous party from Zanzibar to 
Baga Moyo, and at once started for the interior. Two communica- 
tions have reached us relating his further progress; the last of them 
was dated Sept. 6th, 5. lat. 6°40’, and E. long. 35° 40, or at a 
distance of about 200 geographical miles from the sea coast in a 
direct line, These communications consist chiefly of route maps 
by Captain Speke, on a large scale, together with numerous cbser- 
vations for latitude and elevation, 

On leaving Baga Moyo the party proceeded up the Kingani 
river to a distance of 120 geographical miles from the sea-coast, 
passing over an extremely Inxuriant country, very level, and 
abundantly cultivated, but apparently, like other great alluvial or 
delta accumulations on the immediate sea-bord of Africa, pesti- 
lential to European constitutions. At about E, long. 36° 50' a 
hilly district was reached, which proved to be the face of a vast 
élevated tract, gradually sloping upwards towards the interior. At 
the point whence we last heard from Captain Burton the land had 
attained an altitude exceeding 2000 feet, and a still more elevated 
country was before him, 

It will be of extreme interest when Captain Burton's: report of 
the geology of the country shall reach us; for even the facts 
stated seem to bear out the opinion I advanced from this chair at 
the Anniversary Meeting of 1852, and which the subsequent dis- 
eoveries of Livingstone corroborated in a satisfactory manner, 
namely, that South Africa certainly, and the whole of the continent 
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probably, is a vast trough or basin, ll sides 

ridges,* It will be recollected how I then showed, that these ridges, 
interes wheteenee eee eee 
fresh-water deposits of. pounger spage, and Iacustrine ae and, 
as I have described them to be, are those which iave contimed 
to characterise that continent from the earlier geological epochs 
down to the present day. 

My hearers-will also recollect that, justified by the discoveries 
of Livingstone, I took occasion, at our last Anniversary, to throw 
great doubts on the existence of snow-capped mountains in these 
equatorial latitudes. As far as they have gone, the observations of 
Burton's party throw no new light on that hypothesis ; and it stall 
remains to be determined whether or not the Nile, like the Zambesi, 
Congo, and Niger, has its chief sources in the great watery interior 
plateau. (Se Ann. Address, 1857, p. clxx.)f 
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® See also Dr. Livingstone's Cambrid Lectures, with a Prefatory Letter by Professor 
Sedwick. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Monk, &c.; with map by Arrowsmith, granted 
expecially by the Present and Council ofthe Royal Geogray Socetr, 

+ Whilst these pages ory sang Seen es press, arcounts have been received inform- 
fois tat Cipiake Baron had penetrated weetwards to near 500 miles 
from the coast, according to Pica srpdhih ay They had poseed from the Ugogo 
country, through"the Minli Mgumbu wilderness, had crossed the frontier of the Wanbemesi, 
and they cnt Bat Rok all vanes enmenses Tidat ntl: do Blew The boundaries of the 
different tribes, and the physical features of the country, so far as our travellers have gone, 
correspond very closely to the description given of them by the Rev. Mr. Erhardt, who 
drew his information entirely from native testimony. [t will be recollected, that a ‘short 
acnonnt of his memoir, and an nocompanying sketch map, were published in the first number 
of our Proceedings, amd, if reference be made to the latter, the point on the line of route 

whence we have received sd lntest intelligence will be found to he that which is intersected 

the 34th parallel of gitude, Capt, Speke places the real position of the station in 

cade in Int. 5° 2', and considerably to the westward of that point. The doubts which 
} ventured to throw out In the Address of Inst year, respectit existence of lofty snows 
covered African mountains under the Equator whence the Nil honk: and the theoretical 
view (founded on the cbservations of Livingstone) which was then propounded, of the origin 
of great periodical foods by the bursting and overfiow of large marshy tracts of Central 
Africa, might, at first sight, seem to receive some confirmation from the researches and 
writings of the ancients, My accomplished friend Sir Henry Holland has directed my atten- 
thon to certain pages of Seneca (Nat. Quost;, lib, vi.), in which that author destrihes his 
having convened with two centarions, who, in the early part of the reign of Nero, had 
been sent to seek out the sources of the Nile. With the assistance of the f ing of Ethiopia 
and other chiefa, they had to so great an extent accomplished their task, that rier 2 pros 
fess by whiter was impracticable, for they reached great jungles or marshes (immensas 
uss lide in which the emallest canoe, containing one man only, could paddle, As, how- 
ever, Seneca alse of waters gushing from silbterraneous reservoirs as probable 
sources of the } ile, other geographical fio rho were aware af dheve wrthgs, do not 
believe jot they are ta Pay aig ae as trustworthy accounts of the orga ty n of the river, 

A map of the region to the north of Abyssinia, between 35° $7" long, Paris, and - 


15717 -dimwh upon the ground in 1657 by Mr, Werner M ap 

oger, has been 
publi a . ieee in Switeerland.  Ibesides the smal) German work of Heuglin, to 
w usion Waa made p. otf, when the merits of the old descriptions of Brure were 
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Cnibieef Surface of the Globe. —Having gone througha variety 
of details respecting the progress of our science in the four quarters of 
_ the globe, I may now draw towards, the end of this Address by a 
eas Francq has recently oceupied himself with some laborious 
researches respecting the laws which may be recognized im the 
distribution of land and sea, and of surfaces of relative elevation 
and depression on the general outline of the globe. Assuming the 
whole mass of the earth to have been primitively im a state of 
fusion, and an outer crust to have been formed by cooling and con- 
sequent solidification, he concludes that when this process had 
arrived at a certain stage, the shrinkage of the interior nucleus from 
continual loss of heat would be greater than that of the outer crust 
from the same cause, and that consequently the solid supermcum- 
bent crust would partly lose its support beneath, and be left in the 
position of an arch or dome too weak to support itself. The result, 
it ig supposed, would be that the shell would collapse by its own 
weight, and that its surface would be elevated into ridges and 
depressed into furrows in various directions, producing the inequal- 
ities which we now witness, In this idea there is nothing new ; 
but M. de Franeq has another assumed principle which forms the 
base of his very laborious researches, He assumes that the effect of 
this partial crushing of the earth's solid crust will manifest itself equally 
along every great circle of the globe—a result which he pointed out to 
myself ona small hollow globe of thin flexible substance when 
affected by the tightening of strings which draw it into depressions 
which are accompanied by parallel depressions. It might. perhaps 
be be supposed that this effect on any proposed great are wonld be 


brought out, tt cout, the literature of researches in Abyseinia has received in the 
and instructive addition by the publication at Home, through the Ir 


¥ | 
Cc of the work entitled * Viaggio e Missione Cattolica fra i Mensa, i 
HV Hiatab,” 


"6 ropes tet Maree, aig ert Firat visi that sare 

with the bicicheha d'Abbadie in 1838, and quitting it from bad Beal after a 
five years, Sapeto made his last journey from Massowah im 1851, noite: 
tures, which are told with great animation, form a Aras only of end cere of Katbore fate 
filed volume, in which the author amassed much Ghee of ioe ones 

bysical geography, ancient divisions, and general his this country, #0 
oe ural Sir bao felled hoki aoc pauniied by stig teas at pit . 

getable productions, He has further annotations from national documenta in the 
Ethiopian langunge, with translations inte Italian, 1 am indebted to my friend Dean 
Milman for an acquaintance with this work, which I had not seen when the Address was 
delivered, and which is well worthy of perusal by geographers and scholars,—Jimw 30, 1858, 












properly measured by the vertical extent of elevation or depression 

sombined with the Aorizontal extent along the great circle. M. de 
panos, however, has taken only the linear horizontal extent as the 
measure in question. It is for the natural philosopher and the 
geologist, rather than for the geographer, to pronounce on the 
soundness of the physical views on which these researches are 
founded; but the facts respecting the distribution of land and sea, 
of mountains, plains, and rivers, with which these investigations 
may make us acquainted, as well as the laws according to which 
they may be grouped and classified, are equally interesting to the 
geographer, whatever may be the physical principles on which such 
researches are professedly founded. 

It would be impossible for me to enter into any detailed analysis 
of the examinations which M. de Francq has made of the pheno- 
mena along an immense number of great circles. I can offer but 
the briefest outline of them. In order to render the investigation 
az impartial as possible, he has fixed upon eight equidistant points 
on the Equator, beginning with the meridian of Paris. He takes 
through each of these points 36 great circles equidistant by 5° from 
each other, thus forming four systems (roses) of divergent great 
circles, each system passing through two opposite points of the eight 
above mentioned. He then examines the horizontal extent, along 
each great circle, of the lines of elevation (arcs d'enhaussement) : 
along the remaining portion of the circle there will generally, of 
course, be depression. All dry land is considered as belonging to 
elevation, but the whole bed of the ocean is not regarded as belong- 
ing to depression ; for lines along shallow coasts, ranges of islands, 
&e., which are only slightly and partially immersed beneath the 
surface of the sea, are alsv regarded as lines of elevation, being supposed 
in fact to ie above a certain mean surface, to which elevation and 
depression are referred. Moreover, these great circles frequently 
pass across regions which are nearly or altogether unknown, in 
which case he calculates the lengths of the lines of elevation in such 
regions on the supposition of their being proportional to the lengths 
of similar lines along the known portion of the great circle, and 
adopts these calculated lengths as the most probable lengths of the 
unknown lines in question. Proceeding, on these suppositions, he 
finds (1) that on all those great circles along which the lines of 
elevation defined by the existence of dry land form together an are 
of less than about 100°, there exist submarine lines of elevation, 
which, together with the terrestrial ones and those which are Age 
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sumed. to exist in the unknown regions traversed by any great 
circle, make up very nearly the amount just mentioned of 100°; 
and moreover, that all such great circles are each characterized 
very nearly the same number of transverse lines (alignements ter- 
restres) which run perpendicularly, to the great circle, and are 
@marked by salient points of the earth's surface, or are recognised as 
lines of volcanic action, or lines along which, at least, earthquakes 
are not of unfrequent occurrence. M. de Francq also finds (2) that 
those great circles along which the terrestrial lines of elevation con- 
stitute together an are of more than about 100° are not accompanied 
by the transverse alignements terrestres, but by others which are 
parallel to their own directions respectively. These appear to be 
two of the principal generalizations at which M. de Francq has 
arrived respecting the existing geographical distribution of land 
and sea ; and one of the most interesting deductions from them may, 
perhaps, be stated to be that which he draws respecting the pro- 
bable existence of considerable tracts of land in the polar regions, 
He finds that those great circles of the first class above mentioned 
which traverse the polar regions are most defective in the extent of 
their Anown lines of elevation, but the whole arc above mentioned of 
100° is made up in such cases by the calculated probable extent of 
such lines in the unknown polar regions. ‘The harmony thus estab- 
lished between the great circles which traverse the polar regions, 
and those which lie without them, is regarded by M. de Francq as a 
proof of the truth of the hypothesis that a considerable extent of 
land exists in the neighbourhood of one or both the poles of our 
lobe. 
ame of the great objects of my intelligent and indefatigable friend 
the Baron de Franeq in publishing the ingenious memoirs* which he 
has successively laid before the French Academy of Sciences, the 
application of his theory to some of the great geological features of 
the globe, as specially indicated in the last of these communications, 
cannot now be adequately discussed. The consideration of this 
vast subject, on which the eminent geologist Elie de Beaumont has 
supports, would ocoupy in fact a large part of a purely geological 





discourse. Tho physical ,data, however, which the author has 








* De la Formation et de la Répartition des Reliefs Terrestres, Mém. de I’Aca- 

démic des Sciences, 24 Fév., 24 Mars, 2 Juin, 1856, et 15 Mars, 1859. See also 

Bull. de la Soc. Géol, de France, 2 sér., t. x., 1853. J 
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my sphere to jadge the morits of the work of this ingenious author, 


who, whilst I write, has visited London, to conduct to the Tiber two 
small steamboats ; but I may briefly say, that after an elaborate detail 
of facts, drawn from the writings ofa multitude of mariners, engineers, 
géologists, and others, to the number of nearly two hundred, and 
also citing his own long experience when in the Sardinian navy, 
he endeavours to counteract by such data the prevalent theory of 
eminent , sians, which does not admit of any real motion 
of transport in the molecules which constitute a wave, nor the 
power of waves at great depths. ‘To give my hearers some idea of 
the main object of a work which has been highly commended by 
the Accademia dei Nuovi Leicei of Rome, as well as by the Academy 
of Venice, I here cite the author's own words, as conveying his 
“JT am convinced,” says Cialdi, ‘that the real motion of trans. 
lation (or driving movement) in an undulating mass of water 
always exists during violent winds and storms, whatever be the 
depth of the sea; and that it also obtains in moderate weather, but — 
only where the inferior, the lateral, or the frontal development of 
the wave finds an obstacle, at any distance whatever from the shore. 
I also maintain that the motion communicates itself to the whole 
mass that constitutes the wave, when the latter cannot develop 
itéelf; and that the intensity of the motion is greatest at the bottom 
of the sea, and least on the surface, when the depth of water is rela- 
tively small, and when the wave is not broken. I farther main- 
tain that the effects of this motion are more or less perceptible 
according to the nature and form of the obstacle, the volume of the 
undulating mass, and the velocity of its propagation, Moreover, 
these effects must prove very complicated, and produce all the 
varied series of powerful phenomena that we observe on abrupt 
coasts, piers, breakwaters, and shelving shores,” 





* *Cenni sal Moto Ondoso del Mare ¢ sulle Correnti di r 
a Studi ldrodinamici Nantici e¢ Commerciali, Koma, sas? “Bal Tevere 6 la 
Unione dei due Mari, Roma, 1847;" ‘Studi sar Porto di Livorno, Firenge, 1853 


» Current Charis —Mr, A. G. Findlay haa constructed an excellent 
chart of the North Atlantic Ocean, on four sheets, which embodies in 
a condensed form the results given in the extensive series of charts 
published by the American Bureau of Hydrography, as well as other 
‘authorities. This chart, intended for the use of sailors, will show 
the connexion between the different branches of the meteoro! 
‘of the sea, the similarity between the circulation of the air and. 
ateriovor xin areq; and their cffocte, on the tearpeenture on ditlerstis 
| Among the results it appears that the great mass of 
waters takes about one year to travel from the Bay of Biscay to 
the Gulf of Mexico, while the more rapid circulation of the smaller 
volume from the Mexican Gulf, by the Gulf-stream, occupies about 
eight months in reaching the shores of Europe, These periods, 
derived from o careful calculation of all attainable observations, 
accord very closely with that of the drift of bottles, a collection of 
which, made by Capt. Becher, n.x., shows that the currents are not 
80 rapid as has been usually considered. “ 

The Gulfstream ceases to be a marked current after passing 
eastward of the Newfoundland Banks; its warm waters are then 
drifted to the east and north-east by the prevailing south-west and . 
west winds, by which cause its effects are propagated to Britain 
and the coast of Norway. 

_ In 1888 Mr. W. C. Redfield propounded the theory, that the 
Arctic currents, after passing over the Banks of Newfoundland, 
flowed beneath the Gulf-stream to the southward and pinth ances 
ward—a theory which has been confirmed by American navigate 
who have found that at a depth of 370 fathoms, or bed of the Gulf. 
stream, in ite narrowest and warmest part, the temperature is at 
zero. This remarkable and exceptional phenomenon does not, 
however, extend eastward of 46° W. meridian; for Commander 
Dayman found in that longitude that the water had a temperature 
of 39°°7,* at a depth of 1000 fathoms, im two instances, showmg a 
remarkable contrast in so small a distance. 

The Arctic current had been considered to be lost at Cape Hat- 
teras, in its south-west course ; but the cold bands which have been 
observed by the American surveyors to exist in the Gulf-stream 
must be derived from this source. There is another curious subject 
for consideration—the peculiar configuration of the coast of the 














* 0°5° is the since eed Sy 0 Tae! Neibd Gate which sea-water 
has ite maximum density.— Voyage fo the Soa Pols, li, 156, 375, 384, 
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direction of the two streams from Cape Hatteras, Cape Fear, and 
other fact, evident ona close examination of Maury's thermal charts, 
viz., that the Arctic current, or other very cold water, flows to the 
south-east from off these capes to the southward of the Bermuda 
Isles. 
of establishing a communication between Eritain and America, and 
the preparations for carrying out that noble project. Among these 
I announced that the paddle-wheel steam-frigate the Cyclops 
had preceded the Agamemnon, and that steps had been taken by, 
the Admiralty to secure for naturalists all the materials, whether 
animal or vegetable, which might be brought up from the sew 
bottom. This object has been efficiently carried out across the 
North Atlantic, between Valentia in Ireland and the coast. of New- 
foundland, the methods employed, and the results, having been 
clearly reported by the commander of the vessel, Lieut, Dayman., 
The apparatus employed was a modification of that invented by 
Mr. Brooke, of the United States Navy, and the results have un- 
questionably given us a much more extended knowledge of the bed 
of the Atlantic, and of the temperatures and densities of its waters, 
than were ever before obtained, thanks to the excellent conduct of 
the officers and men employed, | 
Referring to the printed Report for many instructive data re: 
specting the meteorology of the ocean, I will now briefly allude to 
the support which has been given to geological science by the ope- 
rations of the officers of the Cyclops, The submarine Bection, 
which is given at the bottom of Plate 1 of the Report, teaches ns, 
as before said, that, in the 14° of W. long., or about 180 miles from 
the shore of Ireland, the plumb-line suddenly descends from 450 to 
1750 fathoms. This wall of 1200 fathoms in height suggests the idea 
of one of those former movements by which the crust of the earth has 
ea broken through by a long and deep fissure or sudden disruption. 
_Another feature of great geological interest is, that haying once 
quitted the comparatively shallow water on the coast of Ireland, 
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al’ the soundings, twenty-six in number, which were made in 
crossing the deep ocean, or between the 15° and 45° of W. long., 
with two exceptions, when stones and shingle were met with, have 
proved that the bottom, whether at the maximum depth of 2424 
fathoms, or of 954 fathoms on nearing the shores of Newfoundland, 
is composed of a soft mealy substance, to which Captain Dajeed 
gives the name of ooze. 

Now it was a point of great interest to the geologist (one in 
which I took some personal interest before the expedition sailed, 
by communicating with @aptain Washington, the Hydrographer) 
to collect any organic bodies brought up from these extreme 
depths. At my request, indeed, Professor Huxley drew up in- 
structions for the proper preservation of any such objects, which 
were carefully carried out by Commander Dayman and Dr. 
Gimlett, the medical officer of the expedition. The specimens of 
ooze, which have been examined by Professor Huxley, of the 
Government School of Mines, have led him to believe that nine- 
tenths of this fine muddy deposit consist of the minute animal 
organisms called Foraminifera, composed of carbonate of lime, and 
that 85 per cent. of these are referable to the genus Globigerina, in 
all its various and multiform stages of growth. 

Great as is the interest attached to the question, of whence this 
infinite quantity of these small creatures, mixed with some other 
Foraminifera, is derived, Professor Huxley does not pretend as yet 
to be capable of answering it entirely ; but, knowing that highly 
organised animals can live at depths of 300 or 400 fathoms, ho is 
disposed to think that these vastly humbler creatures may have 
existed at the great depths from whence they are dredged up. Now 
this ooze, or fine marine mud, not a little resembles our chalk, 
which also contains the same genus Gloligerina; and just os the 
chalk has similar persistent characters, from the cliffs of Albion to 
Orenburg in Russia,* so this submarine ooze maintains the same 
aspect and composition over a nearly equal breadth between Britain 
and America. 

‘Let us hope that, when our Admiralty again decides upon ob- 
taining a systematic series of deep-sea soundings, a professed natu- 
ralist will be one of the party, in order that, among many curions 
problems relating to submarine life, he may determine whether 
foraminifera can exist at such great ime a or whether, ges 
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* ‘See Rednla in Batopes vol. 1, p. 272, 





at a higher zone, they have on dying simply subsided, to form the 

In the mean time the survey of the Cyclops has shown, that a 
perfectly tranquil and secure resting-place is ready for the reception 
of the greatest length of the cable of the magnetic Atlantic tele- 
graph, May then the accidental misfortune of last summer be 
avoided, and may the able and vigorous measures of the Company 
employed in carrying out this grand international work be 
eventually crowned with all the success they deserve. 

Conclusion.—I have now, Gentlemem, to apologize for having 
detained you so long in my endeavour to lay before you, not 
merely an analysis of our own labours, but also of those which have 
been in progress in most parts of the world, together with brief in- 
dications of the theoretical as well-as practical appliances by which 
geographical science has been advanced. Let me conclude then | 
with a few words on some of our own immediate operations as sus- 
taining the reputation of the Society, and as influencing public 

opinion. 

The volume of our Journal, the 27th in number, which has 
recently been issued, has, I trust, been found equal in merit to any 
one of former years, The mere announcement of some of the 
names of the contributors and subjects sufficiently testifies that 
we are well working out our varied objects of research. Thns, 
whilst the soldier and scholar are gratified with the serutiny of 
certain campaigns of the ancient Greeks placed before us by General 
Jochmus, as derived from a critical examination by him of batile- 
fields and marches, other comparative geographers may trace with 
Loftus the course of the Eulwus. 

In. delineating those parts of Persia with which he has long been 
familiar, General Monteith has shown us the lines by which bodies 
of men can advance, and those where great difficulties must be en- 
countered; whilst Rawlinson, comparing ancient with modern 
geogmphy, has clearly demonstrated the extent to which the dolia 
of the Euphrates has advanced upon the Persian Gulf in the historio 
period, Again, in the same region Abbott describes the route from 
Shiraz to Peses and Darab; and in turning to the hitherto slightly 
known country of Dorma, we have been furnished with a compre- 
hensive, clear sketch of its geographical features by Captain Yule, 

From Africa (not to apeak of other contributions) we have those 
original letters of Livingstone which foreshadowed the admirable 
work which that explorer was destined to produce; whilst from 
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British America we have put forth Colonel Grant’s practical and 
wsefal account of the large island of Vancouver, now rising into 
vast importance through its fine bays and ports, both as a noble 
station for maritime enterprise in the Pacific, and a future scene of 
commerce with our newly discovered golden region in the Hoaky 
Mountains, 

In short, al] our publications, so ably edited by Dr. Norton 
Shaw, whether they appear in the more matured and staid form 
of the Journal, illustrated by those oxcellent maps of Arrow- 
emith, which give an impress of accuracy to every work of- which 
they form a part, or those popular Proceedings which keep up 
the “esprit de corps” of our members, and are constant mementos 
of the animation of our Evening Meetings, have, I am happy to 
say, given general satisfaction to all readers, 

Rejoicing at our last Anniversary at the great rise of this Society 
in public estimation, it is truly a source of pride and satisfaction to 
me to see that in the short interval which has elapsed, 166 new 
members have joined our ranks, and that we now reckon nearly 
1100 ordinary associates, or nearly double our numbers in earlier 
years. 

The grant of the use of their apartment for our moetings, by the 
Universify of London and the Royal Society, has been of signal 
advantage ; and many of you can testify that the attendances have 
been so good as almost to crowd that spacious hall. 

Let us hope then that this liberal encouragement will be con- 
tinued ; for no one who has participated in our Evening Meetings 
can doubt that they are productive of enlightening effects upon 
society in general, by the diffusion of a much greater love of geo- 
graphical science and foreign travel than was ever before exhibited 
in this metropolis. Ido not hesitate therefore to assert, that the 
Royal Geographical Society has now taken such firm root in our 
country, both as regards commercial and public affairs, as to have 
become part and parcel of the common-weal. Thus, many of Her 
Majesty's Secretaries of State, whether past or present, belong to us, 
and afford us the best support by the transmission of documents 
which we publish at our own expense, and which, though of great 
importance to geographers as well as to merchants and travellers, 
would without our aid have remained unknown. Then again, our 
Map Office in Whitehall Place is the rendezvous for any persons, 
official or private, who may desire to consult the best geogra- 
phical documents; this great public advantage being gained simply 
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amounting to a tenth part of what would be incurred, if our highly 
useful and really national establishment were managed by any 
- Government. 
High as we have risen in the last few years, I feel indeed confident 
from what I see around me, and from a pretty intimate acquaintance 
with the mainsprings of our prosperity, that our future career may 
be rendered permanently useful and brilliant, provided only 
be a continuance of the same hearty union and good fellowship which 
now so happily prevail among us, For the part I have borne in 
this cheering progress, whether in siding the onward march or in 
sustaining the dignity of the Royal Geographical Society, I can 
with gratitude say that my poor efforts have beon much overpaid 
by your kind approbation. Let me then assure you, that as by a 
sort of friendly fiction, you have evaded the regulations which pre- 
scribe that your Presidents should successively retire from office after 
two years’ service, and are pleased to view my first year's labours 
during the present consulate, as having been given for my lamented 
predecessor Admiral Beechey, I will try to perform my duties as 
before, and will not shrink from the endeavour to render my seventh 
a probation as effective as any one of my preceding terms of 


P.8.—An important geographical feature in the outline of the western 
tion of the Himalaya Mountains has come to my knowledge since ‘his 
Address was printed. By permission of our Associate and Go melts 
Col. Andrew Scott Waugh, Lieut, T, G Gi. Montgomerie has published, in the 


fourth number for 1857 of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a 


Memorandum on the Snowy Mountains of the Kashmir series of thi | 


in which the Nanga Parbat or Dagarmur, to the 
mated at a height of 26,629 fect abore the sea, rs cati- 
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[.—Journal of the North Australian Exploring Expedition, 
under the command of Avausrus C. Gnecony, Esq. (Gold 
Medallist n.a.8.); with Report by Mr. Evsey on the Health 
of the Party. * 


Communicated by the Cotoxtan Orrice. 
Read, June 22, 1857, 


July 18, 1855.—The arrangements for the departure of the 
North Australian expedition being complete, and the stores, ée., 
shipped on board the Jom Tough echooner and barque Monarch, 
the portion of the exploring party which was in Sydney embarked 
in the vessels in the following order:—The Monarch, Mr. A. C. 
Gregory, commander; Dr. Mueller, botanist; Mr. Flood, col- 
lector ; overseers, Phibbs and Humphery ; stockmen, &c., C. Dean, 
H. Richards, J. Fahey, The Tom Torah, Mr. J. Wilson, gec 
logist; Mr. 'T. Baines, artist; Mr. Elsey, surgeon and naturalist ; 
stockmen, &c., Dawson, ae and Shewell. At 2 p.m. sailed 
for Moreton Bay, where Mr. H. Gregory had collected the horses 
and sheep ready for embarkation. At 5 P.M. passed the heads at 
the entrance of Port Jackson, and steered ».x.e. with a fine 
southerly breeze. 

July 19.—On board the Monarch for Moreton Bay. Fine 
southerly breeze, with occasional showers of rain. The Tom Toug! 
having kept closer in to the land, was not visible at daybreak. 

Tuly —As before. Moderate breeze, 8. to se. Cloudy, 





with rain. 
July 21.—At noon passed Cape Moreton, and at 1-30 anchored 
off the x. end of Moreton Island. Shortly after the pilot came on 
hoard ; but the wind being southerly, could not proceed farther, 
July 22.—At 8 a.m. poses with the flood tide and passe 
through Freeman Channel ; but the wind being southerly, did not 
make much way. i the Tom Tough about 5 m. to the s. 
At 6 v.m.anchored off the bar of the Brishane River, Mr, Baines, 
and Captain Gourlay, the master of the Tom Tough, came. on 
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board from the schooner, which was at anchor 4m. &£. of the 

July 25.—At 3 aM. weighed with a light breeze and stood in 
for the mouth of the river; but it bene ebb tide, anchored at 
9 paw. tS pm., when we again stood in for the bar, on which we 

unded at 4 p.w. Got out a warp and kedge, but only moved 
the vessel a few fathoms. At night the tide was unusually low. 

July 24.—At sunrise the tide bad fallen to 74 ft. on the bar. 
At 10 a.m. left the Monarch ‘n the boat and proceeded to Bris- 
bane, which place we reached at 2 P.M. Arranged with Mr. H. 
Gregory to ship the stock as S00n as the vessel was towed up the 
river. 

July 25.—Making preparations for the embarkation of the stock, 
and preparing accounts, &c. | , 
July 26.—The Monarch not having arrived at Brisbane, I pro- 
ceeded to the bafof the river and found that she had been de- 
tained by the low tides, but had just floated over into deep water 
at sunset. ‘The Ballarat steamer had been engaged to tow the 
Monarch up to Brisbane ; but having struck on a rock near Ips- 
wich, had sunk. The Monarch did not reach the Eagle Farm 
flats before the tide ebbed, and therefore anchored inside the bar, 
Made arrangements to tow her up the river with the Hawk 
dln ¥ 27.—Returned to Brisbane by boat. Making up accounts, 
&e. Engaged Stuart MacDonald as stockman, at 6s, per diem, for 
the service of the ex] ition. 

July 28.—The Hawk steamer being unable to tow the Monarch 
over the Eagle Farm flats, returned to Brisbane for coal. Pur- 
chased a horse from J. Alford for 20/. to replace a horse which had 
been lamed at Darling Downs, and sold to Mr. Douglass as unfit 
for the service of the expedition. Engaged John Melville as stock- 
man, at 6s. per diem, 

July 29.—Rode to the Eagle Farm flats, where the Monareh 
was af with only 3 ft. water under the fore chains at low 
tide. ie anchor having been moved to a more convenient posi- 
tion, at 11 p.t. hauled the vessel into deep water and towed hex 
by the steamer to the left bank of the river, and moored her im 
4 fathoms about 20 yards from the dry bank, as it did not appear 
pretent to attempt to take so large a vessel up the river to Pirie 

ne, for the delay in reerossing the flats might cause the detention 
of the vessel till after the next sprin tides, at which alone there 
was sufficient depth of water. Tider these circumstances I deemed 
it advisable to bring the stock by land to Eagle Farm, and ship 
them below the flats, as one tide would be then sufficient for the 
vessel to clear the river. Returned by the steamer to Brisbane. 

July 30,—Moved the horses and sheep to Engle Farm pre- 
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paratory to embarking them the following day. Went on board 
the Monarch. — | 

July 31.—Embarked the 50 horses and 100 sheep on board the 
Monarch. Mr. H. Gregory returned to Brisbane close accounts 
for forage, &c. | : | 

August 1.—Embarked the remainder of the sheep, 100 in 
number. At-4°20 p.m. the steamer Bremer took the Monarch in 
tow: but the tide ebbing fast, the tow-line broke, and the vessel 
grounded on a bank about a mile below the flats, the steamer pro- 
ceeding to the Blackfriars with cargo. At 545 the Monarch 
floated, and at 10°45 the Bremer returned and towed us towards 
the bar; but at 12°45 the vessel anchored and the steamer re- 
turned to Brisbane, the pilot asserting that it was not safe to 
attempt to cross the bar, as he could not be certain of finding the 
channel. Wrote to the Colonial Secretary, acknowledging receipt 
of his letter of the 17th July, transmitting instructions relative to 
the North Australian expedition. 

August 2.—Remained at anchor inside the bar of the Brisbane 
River. At sunset the Tom Tough moved to the same anchorage. 
The steamer did not come down from Brisbane, and the wind 
being unfavourable, we could not cross the bar, although there 
was 10} ft. water, and the vessel only drew 9 ft. 10m. Mr. 
Nee, overseer Humphery, and H. Richards, removed to the Tom 

unnigit. 

Angtst 8.—Brought the Tom Tough alongside the Monarch, and 
chifted 30 trusses of hay on board the schooner, which lightened 
the harque about 2 inches astern. Sent Mr. H. Gregory to Eagle 
Farm to purchase hay for the stock, as it was necessary to matn- 
tain a full supply for the voyage, and there is every prospect of 
considerable delay, as the tides are approaching the neaps, Mr. 
Dibbs proceeded to Brisbane, and returned in the evening and 
stated that he had been unable to engage the services of any of the 
steamers, as both the Ballarat a remer were under repair, 
and the Hawk at Ipswich. ‘The wind being .™.w., the Me. stated 
that the vessel could not be moved over the bar under existing 
. circumstances. | | 

August 4.—During the night the Tom Totgh crossed the bar 
under gail, and the master reported that he found 11 ft. at the 
slioalest part. The harbour-master came on board and stated that 
it would not be practicable to cross the bar till the 9th, and that 
‘t was not safe to move the vessel nearer to it. Landed on the 
outer island to cut grass for the horses, Tlie aboriginal stockmen, 
who had been partially engaged at Brisbane, having absconded 
«hen the vessel entered the river, it was determined to obtain others 
from the Moreton Island tribe, among which there are several 
suitable aborigines. | 

BR? 
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ioust 5, Sunday—Remained at anchor in the Brisbane River. 
peor Rowe d with the flood-tide and ran in to the 
3-fathom hole, inside the bar. Landed with a partyto cut grass 
for the horses, Sent Mr. H. Gregory to Brisbane to procure hay 
for the stock, as the forage on board the vessel was insufficient bo 
meet the extra consumption — by the protracted delay of the 
vessel after the horses were shippe | 

August T—At 5 AM. weighed and ran for the bar; but the 
night-tide not being so high as uzual, the vessel grounded about 
im. inside the middle beacon. In the evenieg terres the vessel 
up to the middle beacon. I observed that t h the Monarch 
only drew 9 ft. 9 in. by the marks on the stem and stern, yet the 
actual draught of water was 10ft. Gin. Received a letter from 
Mr. Dibbs, the agent for the owner of the Monarch, requesting 
that the certificates of the performance of the charter party, to the 
present date, should be transmitted by post to Mr. Sayers, the 
owner. Received a letter from D. Gourlay, the master of the 
Tom Tough, requesting a certificate of the performance of the 
charter party of the Tom Tough to the present time. , 

August §.—Wrote to Captain Gourlay, in reply to his letter of 
yesterday, At 3 p.m. the tide rose to 104 ft. on the bar, and the 
‘Monarch was warped out of the river and at 6°30 anchored in the 
outer anchorage near the Tom Tough. 

August 9—At 3 a.m. Mr. Dibbs, the supercargo of the Mo- 
narch, proceeded to Brishane, and shortly after the vessel weighe 
and stood over for Moreton Island with a light breeze, and at 
9-30 anchored off the watering-place between Cowan Point 
and the Pilot station, Commenced cay te water, and got 
about 3 tons on board. The water at this place is excellent, and 
flows in a small stream from an extensive swamp at the foot of the 
cand hills, which occupy the greater portion of the island. The 
hest spot for the purpose of watering is about 14 m. s. from the 
Pilot station, $m. from the shore, where the water deepens sud- 
denly from 3 to 10 fathoms, The Tom Tough remained at the 
anchorage off the bar of the Brisbane River, to take in hay for the 
stock on board the Monarch. 

August 10.—The Tom ee came over from the anchorage at 
the Brisbane River, Mr. H, Gregory having obtained 4 tons of 
hay which was brought down by the Bremer and tran- 
pin 8 to the Tom Tough, and brought over to Moreton Island 

embarked in the Monarch. Continued to take in water, but 
only procured 44 tons during the day. 

August 11.—Completed the water on board the Monarch and 
Lata. Wrote to the master of the Tom Tough, trans- 

ing instructions with reference to the voyage to the Victoria 


7 
iver, &c, 
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August 12.—Wrote to Captain Wickham transmitting certifi- 
cates of the performance of the charter of the Monarch, to 
the period of sailing from Moreton Bay. Wrote to the Colonial 
Secretary, reporting proceedings to date. At 10 a.m. weighed 
and stood out of Marston Bay in company with the Jom Tough, 
At 11 the pilot left the vessel, as she was clear of the banks ; she 
then continued a northerly course. | | 

August 13.— At 2 p.m, passed Breaksea Spit and continued along 
the coast, with a fine s.e. breeze. 

August 14.—At daylight off Port Curtis, and at 5°30 p.m. passed 
Port Bowen, and stood off and on till daylight. 

Angust 15.—At daybreak the Tom Tough waa off the High 
Peak, or No. 1, Northumberland Island. Passed to the.e. of 
No. 1 Island, and at noon passed to the w. of the 2nd Percy 
Island, the Tom Tough in aaa fA At sunset off (k 1) of the 
Cumberland. At 11 p.m. passed about 2 m. w.£. of (1 2) and con- 
tinued a x.w. course, under very easy sail till daylight. T'wosheep 
died in the night. ma 

August 16.—At sunrise off Pentecost Island, and made all 
sail; passed close to n.z. of the Northern Cumberland Island, 
At 11 off the Great Island. Moderate breeze from s.£, light 
elouds and slight showers of rain. At sunset sighted Cape 
Upstart, and continued course under easy sail during the night, 
the wind being very light from the s.r. 

August 17.—At daylight off Cape Bowling Green, and at noon 
passed Cape Cleveland; light easterly winds. At midnight 
anchored off the n.w. side of Magnetical Island in § fathoms 5 m, 
from the beach. . | | 

August 18.—At sunrise weighed with a light variable breeze, 
with showers of rain ; ed loca to the w. of Palm Island sought 
an anchorage under the Northern Island, but finding [4 to 20 
fathoms # m. from the shore as to till 2 a.m. the next morning. 
The Tom Tough ran close into the second Northern Island, and 
anchored in 94 fathoms, 4m. from the shore in a small bay. At 
10 p.m. lowered the boat and went on board the Tom Tough to 
arrange for sailing in the morning. Returned to the Monarch at 
ean Sr Veszels should anchor to the w. of the largest of the 
three Northern Palm Islands, as the water off the other two is’ 
much deeper than shown on the charts, the depth varying from 14 
to 20 fathoms. | 

August 19, Sunday.—At 2 a.m. made sail, and with light 
variable breeze (with showers); at daylight Point Hillock oppo- 
site Mt. Hinchinbroke. The breeze freshened till noon from E.N.E. 
when we passed Rockingham Bay, the Zom Tough 4 m.astern. At 
7 p.m. anchored under the Northern Island of the Barnard group,. 
and at 8 pw. the Yom Tough anchored } m. w: in 94 fathoms. ~ 
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August 20.—At 5 A.M: weighed, and at 11 passed 2 m. to-the 
w. of the Frankland Islands. Light variable breeze, with showers 
of rain. At 2 p.m, passed between Cape Grafton and Fitzroy 
saland, At 8 off Green Maland, and. continued course toware 
Cape Tribulation, the Tom Tough 3m. a-head ; at 6-30 hauled 
to the w., and gradually shoaled from 16 to 12 fathoms, and 
anchored at 7°29 FM, it being unsafe to pass the low iglands in. 
the night. Moderate breeze from s.; cloudy. | 

August 21.—Weighed at 6-30, and at 8 a.m. passed 2m. £. of 
Low Island, and at 130 FM. Hope Island. At 6 anchored on 
the w. side of Low Island. Landed in the boat. The island was 
well grassed, and partiall wooded on the n-w,side ; but the 5.x. side 
(as in most of the low islands on this coast) is covered with man- 
srove. The Tom Tou gh had reached Snapper Island last night, 
and this anchorage several hours before the Monarch. 

August 22.—At 5°45 weighed, and steered, for Lizard Island. 
oe Tom Tough taking the inner passage); passe twe 
Lizard and Eagle Islands, and then steered for No. 1 of Howick 

roup, passing betweed No. 2 and No. 3 at 12°45, The pas 
Fiineen these islands is somewhat incorrectly laid down on the 





chart, as the passage is quite one when steering direct for Noble 
Island. At 2°30 p.m. anchored off the x.w. side of No. 6, along 
with the schooner, in {4 fathoms. Landed on the island, which is 
coral and sand with a wide belt of mangrove, except to the ™.W., 
which has arocky beach. Great quantities of pumice stone exist 
on the island. | 

August 23.—At 6°30 a.m. weighed, and passed Cape Melville at 
9, At10-40 passed about 50 fathoms to the s. of what appeared to 
be a umall rock with about 1 fathom on it, Cape Flinders Kearns Ww. 
by s,, and the £. point of Flinders Island s, 4 w. The water here- 
chincts was much discoloured, but no bottom at 6 fathoms. ‘There 
is alsoa shoal patch 4 m. to the n. of this rock, At 11 a.m. 1m. 
from cape Flinders. At 3 passed between Pelican Island and 
No. | Clermont Island. 6°15 anchored } m. w. of No. 6 Island, 
ag Tom Tough in pores ae | 

ugust 24.—At.6 A.M. weighed ; at 1 p.m. passed Cape Direc 

tion, at 6 off We mouth Bay, and at 7 anchored in 13 fathoms, 
the Zom apdia ing at eal i mL, N. 

August 25.—At 6 A.M. weighed, at 720+ m. | 
Island shoals, the Tom Tough passing Cicos the ey aps 
islands, At 9-40 passed to the &. of the Home Islands, the ‘Tom 
Tough passing between the islands and Cape Grenville. At 
6 PM. ed at Cairncross Island, and landed. The sat and. 
is low and sandy, but densely covered with brush. There were 
marks of some person Saving. visited the jaland abouk amelie 
before. One of the sheep died. Capt, Gourlay reported the 


passage inside the Home Islands to be clear of dangers. This is 
important to vessels following the Inner Route, as it 1s.a close-haul 
to pass outside the islands with an easterly breezes 

August 26.—Weighed at 5 a.m. and’steered for Port Albany. 
Of Newcastle Bay a canoe came alongside with seven natives, 
who spoke a few words of English. They bartered some tortoise~ 
shell and mother-of-pearl shells for tobacco and biscuit. At noon 
anchored in Port Albany, the Yom Tough } m. Now. Landed) 
and examined the island, which is partially covered with dense 
brush or wooded, but about one-third is open and’ thinly grassed. 
The principal rock is a dark ironsand-stone, which produces a poor 
soil by its decomposition, The only fresh water found was’ a 
small spring at the bottom of a cove on’ the beach, about: 
100 yards tothe x.w. of the landing place at the x--end of the 
sandy beach, but the supply is very small and quite unavailable 
for watering vessels. Fuel is abundant, bat the beach being’ 
fronted by a ledge of coral, there is great difficulty in loading: 
boats. _Sereral rele atest and two men came down to the 

ty, and behaved in‘a'very quiet manner: they spoke afew words 
PPE nglizh: ‘The avbhoreniéita Port Albany; scabitisightsepreina! 
excellent: being safe and easy of entrance and eerens itis prefer- 
able to most of the other ports on this coast. ¢ tide, however, 
runs through between the island and the main from 5 to'6 knots; 
and the time of slack-water does not. exceed 15 minutes’ The 
Monarch anchored out of the full strength of the tide under’ the 
ehelter of a ery: but the eddy of the current caused: the 
vessel to sheer about,‘and the chain fouled the anchor. 

August 27.—At 3°30 ast. the chain fouled the flue’ of the 
anchor, and ‘the Monarch was swept into the centre‘of the channel ; 
set the jib and with some difficulty weighed the anchor, and then” 
ran up to the Tom _ and anchored at 6°30. Hanled the 
schooner alongside and shifted the hay into the barque. At 1230 
weighed and stood out of Port Albany, by the x.w. entrance, with 
a fresh breeze from s.£.; and at 3 p.. anchored in Endeavour 
Strait, and soon aftér the schooner also anchored nearus. While 
in Port Albany several natives were seen‘on the mainland, and a 
canoe came alongside, but was swept past by the tide. Wrote te 
the master of the Zom Tough’ a letter of instructions. Issued 
general order No. 3, establishing the order of seniority among the 
officers of the Expedition. i Care 

August 28.—At 5-40 a.m. weighed and sailed in conipany with 
the Zom Tough for the Victoria oye A canoe came off from 
Prince of Wales Island, and bartered several articles with the 
schooner, and came alongside the Monarch. The blacks spoke’ a 
few words of Englizh and were anxious to obtain tobacco, which 
they smoked in a pipe of bamboo: 2» ft. im length, and 2- ins im 
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N.332? E. mag... ... Monarch on the reef, 
art ame rr =! Onail Talancd, 
Ge" se ae) 6we os Point Charles, 
16T° fe oi =i ih i Raft Point. 


Landed on the reef, and walked over to the Monarch, it being 
low water. Mr. H. Gregory reported that one of the horses had 
died.that morning, and also that a sheep had died (this was the 
sixth sheep lost). The Monarch had shifted about 10 ft. last tide; 
but had not floated: about 30 ft. of the false keel was. torn off. 
At 6 p.m. returned to the schooner, and at 10. o'clock brought. 
over extra men to assist in heaving the vessel off next tide, which 
we expected would be sufficiently high to float her. At 11 por, 
the tide began to make from the x.w, | 

Sept. 10.—At 4°15 the vessel floated, and was warped 
o the reef, and, with a light northerly breeze, worked to the 
eastward, and anchored in 44 fathoms } m. w. from the schooner, 
Besides the lozs of a portion of the false keel, and a few sheets of 
OnDeY: the Monarch does not appear to have received any mate 
ri 


ial injury. At 9-40 a.m., having returned with Messrs. Wilson 
and Flood and the men to the Jom Tough, the two vessels got 


under weigh, the Monarch taking the northern and the schooner 
the southern passage out of Port Patterson, the least water in the. 
latter being F fathoms at low water,. Light breeze from the x, 
and ».w. Having cleared the reefs, ay to for the Monarch, which 

was several miles tothe north, and at. dark anchored in 18 fathome, 

about 10 m. ».w. from.Quail Island, 
* Sept. T1—At 6 a.m. weighed and stood to the s.w,, the 
Monarch about 7 m. to the east. Very light breeze n. and x.x.w,. 
At 6 p.m. the w. extreme of Cape Ford bore south 5 m. Tacked 
and stood to the y. and _4.N.w. till 30 min, after nuidnight, the 
breeze being westerly, and very light and variable. 

, sep 12,—Steered 8.8.W. with light airs till 6 p.m; lat. at 
noon, 12° 36'37". At. sunset the peak of Peron: Island: bore 
se. bys. 8m. Strong tides set to the northward. About 8 piss. 
the Monarch either tacked or anchored, and we lost sight of her. 
light, and did not rejoin her till she reached Point Pearce, 

Sept. 13.—At 6 am, Cape Ford bore x. bys, 24m. ] 5 fathoms, 
no bottom. Steered s.w. with very light airs, the sky cloudy, 
At 6 v.x. Tree Point x. 1m.24 fathoms. Tide setting strong into 
Port Keats. At 6:30 tacked and stood to. the N.NEy and at 
8 fo anchored air Ww. nea Tree. Point. | | 

Sept. 14.—At 5-45 weighed and stood towards Cane 
with a light breeze from mie ; least water at ee | 
7.4.M.Cape Hay w.s.w. 1 ut., tacked and steered x. by 1 hour, 


and then tacked to the s.W., cleared the shoals off the cape, and. 
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steered for Puint Pearce. By merid. alt. noon, lat. 14° 10’ 52". 
At 5 pot. passed [4 m. w. from Point Pearce; least water 
6 fathoms; saw slight indications of the Mermaid reef, but there 
was no break on it. At 6-30- p.m. anchored in 6 fathoms n.w. ; 
21m. n.w. from Fossil Head. Hoisted lights rey eg night. 

Sept. 15.—As it appeared from the time which had elapsed 
since parting from the JMonarch, that she had probably gone on 
to Blunder Bay, we weighed at 11°30, and steered s. by w. with a 
moderate breeze from w. by n., the tide ebbing strong. At 
3 P.M. passed between the sandbanks at the entrance of the 
Victoria River, and at 6 were abreast of Observation Island, 
haying § fathoms to this point, but off the island it shoaled to 
2 fathoms, and again deepened to 8 and 9 to the point; of 
Entrance Island, which we reached at sunset. Contmuing our 
course up the river to Blunder Bay, with a strong flood tide, and 
at 8°45 p.a. anchored in 44 fathoms, close to the south shore. 

Sept. 16.—At 4°45 a.m. the tide fell, and the schooner 
grounded on the mud-bank, which was nearly dry at 6 A.w., 
and the flood commenced at 6:30. Landed at 9 to search 
for water and grass for the stock. The landing was bad, the 
current. running very strong at the only rocky pomt which was 
accessible, the rest of the south shore being muddy and covered 
with mangrove. Found one small pool of brackish water, and. 
also a small quantity of fresh water in a deep fissure in the rocks, 
but quite inaccessible for the stock. Richards, who was one of 
the party, had a sunstroke, and we had to return with him to the 
vessel at 1-30. The country near Blunder Bay, appears very 
rocky and unfit for the purpose of landing the horses, ; Gees being” 
very little water, and only coarse dry grass, besides which the 
landing is only practicable for about one hour each tide, as the 
* current runs with great rapidity, and the rocky point at which 

alone the horses could be landed. is. especially exposed ; the other 
parts of the shore are muddy, and covered by a dense brush of 
mangrove, and intersected by muddy creeks, At 2°45 weighed 
and beat down the river with the ebb-tide. At 5:20 grounded 
on. the bank on the w, side of the river, a short distance below 
the “ Highwater Inlet,” but the tide soon flowing, we floated off 
anchored. 

Sept. 17.—At 3 a.m. hove short, but, as there was, no wind, 
and the flood was still running, remained at anchor till the tide 
turned at 4 a.m., when we weighed and ran down with the ebb 
till 7, when we anchored till 10°30, and again commenced 
beating down the river till 7 p.w., when we anchored in 5 fathoms, 
between the entrance sand-banks, as we could not stem the flood- 
tide. 

Sept. 18,—At 5 aw. hove short, and at 8, when the tide, 
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turned, weighed, and at noon cleared the entrance banks, steering 
close-haul on the starboard tack for Point Pearce, the breeze 
being light from the x.w. At 2 Pw. saw the Monarch at 
anchor in Treachery Bey and at 5 anchored near her. Went on 
board the Monarch. In consequence of the small quantity of 
water remaining on board, Mr. H. Gregory had deemed it 
advisable to land the horses without waiting the return of the 
schooner from Blunder Bay, he having found water at the foot 
of Providence Hill. Fourteen horses and fifty sheep had been 
landed, but one of the horses had got so completely entangled in 
the mangroves and deep mud that he could not be extricated. 
Such of the horses as could travel had been driven to the swamp 
» at Providence Hill, where there was abundance of both grass and 
water. Having established a party on shore, I returned to the 
schooner, and procured some water for the horses on board the 
Sept. 19.—Landed 14 horses, and removed 13 to the swamp 
at Providence Hill. The great distance the horses have to swim « 
in Janding (14 m.), and the strength of the tide, which is so great 
that it 1s only during the ebb that landing is practicable, 
render the work of disembarcation very tedious and laborious. 
Removed the sheep from the Monarch to the Tom Tough, and 
rocured a supply of water from the echooner for the horses. 
<tc rf the med ae died An drinking salt water, as the 
boat could not reach the shore, and they had to be driven throuel 
the shallow water to the beach. , gh 
Sept. 20.—Continued to land the horses, but owing to the 
strong tide, and some of the horses being extremely weak, three 
were drowned ; sixteen, however, were landed alive. Brought 
some water from the swamp for the sheep which had been landed 
but could not travel to the water; several sheep died. ; 
Sept. 21.—Landed the last of the horses, and removed the 
5 ons of the bran and maize to the Tom Towgh. 
Sept. 22.—Moved the party on shore to the swamp at Provi. 
dence Hill, and formed a camp. Completed the brat eet 
stores from the Monarch to the schooner. Proceeded to ha! 
camp with the whole oe except Shewell and Richards, who 
remained to attend to the x Bs on board the schooner, | 
Sept. 2a, Sunday,—W rote to the Governor-General of Aus- 
tralia detailing the proceedings of the North Australian Ex 
dition to date; also to Captain Fremantle, the senior Na al 
officer on the Australian station, on the same subject shoetes 
the Secretary of State, forwarding a copy of letter to the G ae ty 
a Returned to the vessels with Messrs. EH Grecenion 
wlsey, and Baines. Wrote to Captain Robinson, the manceee 


the Monarch, stating that the services of the yesse] were no longer 
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equired. Gave Mr. Dibbs (Mr. Sayers's agent) duplicate certi- 
ficates of the performance ot the csiskes rty ihe Monarch. 
Wrote to the Accountant-General of the Navy advising him of 
the same, and forwarding a triplicate of the certificate. Pur- 
chased of Mr. Dibbs 1000 Ibs. of biseuit, at 60s. per 100 Ibs. 

Sept. 24.—Mr. H. Gregory proceeded to the camp, and Mr, 
Flood returned to the aA Wrote to the master of the 
Tom Tough, instructing him to proceed a Victoria River, 
and there await the land-party. Wrote to Mr. Wilson, instruct- 
ing him to proceed in the. schooner in charge of the party on 
board, and establish a camp on the upper part of the Victoria, 
Embarked the remainder of the sheep which had been landed, 
with the exception of four, which were retained for the use of the . 
party on shore. Landed and proceeded to the camp. The 
Monarch sailed for Singapore at 7 am. Mr. Wilson returned to 
the schooner with Dawson, and the Zom Tough sailed for the 
Victoria river, the party on board consisting of the following 
,persons: Messrs, Wilson, Baines, Elsey, Flood, Overseer Hum- 
phery, W. Shewell, W. Selby, W. Dawson. The land party 
consisted of the followin et ten in number: Messrs. 
A. C, Gregory and Mr. Ht . Gregory, Dr. Mueller, Overseer 
Phibbs, R. Soeman C. Dean, H. Richards, J. Melville, J. 
Fahey, S. Macdonald. At 10 a.m. started with Mr. H. Gregory 
from the camp, to examine the country to the eastward. Found 
it generally level and wooded with Eucalypti, Cypress, Banksia, 
Pandanus, and Cycas. A few sandstone hills were observed to 
the northward, from which small running streams trended towards 
the coast; on their banks some small patches of grassy land 
were seen. Four of these brooks were crossed in the first 5 m., 
after which we travelled for 7 m. without finding any water- 
courses. Returned to the camp at 6°10 Pm. | 

Sept. 26,—Several of the horses were still so much exhausted 
by the sea voyage that they could not travel. I therefore selected 
two of the strongest, and accompamed by Mr, IL. Gregory, 
ceeded to explore the country to the east to ascertain the beat 
route towards the Victoria river. After crossing the running 
brooks seen yesterday, we kept to the north of the previous track, 
The country was timbered with Eucalypti and Cypress, Pandanus 
and Cycas frequent; the soil was sand and ironstone gravel pro- 
ducing coarse grass in the wet season, but which was now dried 
up or burnt by the bush fires. After following a native path for 
three hours, at 11 a.m. came to a deep pool in the rocky of a 
smal] watercourse, in which we first fe the Nymphea. At 
noon entered a large plain extending south to “ Fossil Summit,” 
Crossing the plain, we passed a shallow swamp in which a flock 
of ibis were feeding, and at 12°30 crossed a mangrove creck, 








with a small stream of fresh water, the tide being at the ebb; we 
then traversed a level forest till 1-15, when we halted at a dry 
watercourse, in which was a native well 4 feet deep. At 3 
again proceeded, and traversed the forest for one hour, and then 
emerged into a Hig etn destitute of trees, and apparently ex- 
tending to “Table Hill” At 4-40 halted at a small swamp, 
supplied by a spring. The soil of the plain was stiff clay, and at 
this season of the year very little grass remained. ag flocks 
of white cockatoos came to drink at the swamp, and we shot two, 
but had great diffienlty in finding them, as they fell into the dense 
thicket he deol and melaleuca with which the swamp was over- 
Town. 

» 27.—Onur horses having strayed about a mile, we did 
not start till G20 a.m, and then steered &. by ~. to a swamp at 
the edge of the plain, and reached it at 7. Here we found a fine 
mound spring, with abundance of green grass around. A dry 
tea-tree swamp bounded this portion of the plain to the north, 
Having found a suitable spot to which the camp could be advanced, © 
we returned towards Providence Hill. As we approached the 

mangrove creck we observed about ten blacks following our out- 
aed track, but on seeing us approach they hastily retreated into 
the swamp. ‘The water in the creek was now salt, the tide being 
high, and our horses had some difficulty in crozsing, as the bottom 
was very soft and boggy. At 11 a.m. halted at the rocky pool 
to rest the horses. At 1°30 resumed our ronte, and reached the 
camp at 5 p.m. One of the horses, “Sykes,” had become so weak 
that he could not stand, and there was no hope that he could 
recover. Bowman had followed the track of “Logan” several 
miles, but the horse had gone into a dense brush, where the track 
was lost. ‘Tis horse had been landed on the 18th, and had 
escaped int the bush, and though seen several times afterwards, 
we were tmable to seeure him, or even drive him to the water; 
nor would he follow the other horses, and from the frantic way in 
Which he moved about it was evident that the horse was suffering 
from a species of madness. 

Sept. 28.—Collecting the horses and eaddling them for the 
first start She so much time, that we did not leave-our camp 
till 11 aw. We then followed the line of route examined yester- 
day. After travelling 2 m. the sheep could go no farther, and they 
were carried on horseback to the first brook and there left, as they 
were not worth carriage. Many of the horses were so weak that 
they fell down and had to be lifted up, as they had not strength 
to nse. Continued our route till 5 por. and encamped in a grassy 
flat, 1 m. Wee the rocky water hole, where we halted yesterday 
at noon. original number of horses embarked at Moreton 
Bay was 50; they are now reduced to 41, 3 of which are so much 
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reduced in strength that there is little hope that they will be 
capable of crossing the ranges of hills which intervene between 
this: place and the Victoria River, above Sea Range. ‘The follow- 
ing is a list of the casualties :-— 


1,.Tolly .. -- Died on the voyage. 

@. Baxon .. «. Ditto, 

&. Nancy ..  «.. Drowned in landing. 

4, ais ae - «+ Stto. 

5, Toby .. Ditto, 

6. Peter .. «. Lost in the mud in landing. 

7. Belt... «. «. Died on shore of exhanation, 

BS. Lesa .: Escaped into the bush, 

¥. Sykes .. .. Loft in a dying state at lost camp. 


Sept. 29.—Started from the camp at 8 act. and reached the ~ 
Mangrove Creek at 9; but being high water, could not cross the 
horses till 12-30, when we bridged over the muddy channel with 
branches, We then followed the edge of the plain, avoided 
the forest before traversed, and reached the swamp, where we had 
Jivouacked on the 26th, and having watered the horses, went on 
to the Mound Spring and encamped at 4 pat, I then, with Mr. 
H. Gregory, rode to the e.x.2 for an hour, and found a fine creek 
with large nace holes and good grassy flats on its banks. He- 
turned to the camp, which we nace after sunset, 

Sept. 30.—Started at 8 a.w. and followed a native path to the 
creck, from which we steered an easterly course. At noon crossed 
n small salt-water creck, in which some of the horses got bogged. 
This creek was in the centre of a pcritariwen: lain; the grass he 
however, been burnt off. At 1°5 gis native chy at t the 
edge of the plain, and then entere a aandy forest. At 1-50 came 
to a reedy swamp, of several acres in extent, and shortly after 
reached the foot of the MacAdam Range, when it was ascertained 
that Dr. Mueller, whose botanical researches often detained him 
in the rear of the party, had missed the track of the horses near 
the reedy swamp It nerefore ordered the party to return to that 
place and commence a search for the Doctor, who fortunately was 
met about half a mile from the spot; but having lost so much 
time that we could not continue the journey, we encamped at the 
swamp at 3 P.M. 

October 1.—Accompanied by Mr. H. Gregory, left the camp to 
search for a faaaeatts ine of route by w which the party could 
cross the MacAdam Range ; but after proceeding about a mile 
we shot an emu, with which we re to the camp, and again 
started at 7-l0 a.m. Pursuing a 5.2. course, crossed a sta 
ridge, and at 8 came toa creek 20 yards wide, with good 
water and grassy banks, but the country generally barren — 
stony. After several unsuccessful attempts, we Sennen the hills 
to the sk. of the creek, and traversed a very broken country of 
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sandstone formation till 11, when we reached the head of a creek 
trending southwards. This was followed down till 1, when we 
halted for an hour and again proceeded till 4°30, the country being 
very poor and rising into rocky hills on both banks of the ereek. 
We then entered a wide grassy flat destitute of trees, extending 
6 m. x. to s. and 15m. ec. tow. On the s. side there appeared 
to be a creek or river, which we supposed to be the Fitzmaurice 
River. This plain was bounded on all sides by steep rocky hills 
of sandstone, of barren aspect. Returned up the creek till 6 pa. 
and halted for the night. The day was hot and sultry, though a 
thunder shower at 2 rm. somewhat reduced the temperature. 
The MacAdam Range is of sandstone formation, the strata dipping 
60° to the s., in which direction, as we advanced, the rock was 
more a and broke into rhomboidal fragments. Water is abun- 
dant in the creeks, but grass is scanty, and the rough surface of 
the sandstone and deep rocky ravines render the country difficult 
to traverse. Timber is scarce, consisting chiefly of small- 
sized eucalypti. The cotton-tree was observed in some of the 
valleys. 

Oct. 2.—Returning to the camp we attempted to follow one of 
the creeks down to the plain on the », side of the range, but 
found the ravine too steep and rocky for the horses to pass, and 
were, therefore, compelled to retrace our steps and cross several 
steep and rocky hills, reaching the camp at 2 P.m., at which time 
the thermometer stood at 94° in the shade and 114° in the sun. 

__ Oct. 3.—Three of the horses had strayed, and this delayed us 
till 11 A.at., when I started with the party, leaving Mr. H. Gregory 
and Bowman to search for the missing animals, Proceeding in a 
s.£. direction to the crossing of the first creck, ascended the 
MacAdam Range and steered £.s.2, to the second creek; the 
course was then N.z. and £. to the head of the creek tributary to 
the Fitzmaurice, and at 3-45 encamped.—{ Camp, lat. 14° 33) 35°.) 
At the manent point on this day’s journey the aneroid stood at 
29-49 and at the camp 29°55, thermometer 88°. The highest 
part of the range did not rise 100 ft. above the ridge crossed. 

Oct. 4.—At 10 at. Mr. H. Gregory and Bowman reached the 
camp with one of the missing horses, and having obtained some 
provisions, returned to search for the other two Sete At noon 
started with the party and followed down the creek in a 8.x. 
direction till 4 p.t, and encamped at the termination of the hilly 
country.—{ Camp, lat. 14° 39’ ie One of the horses, Madman, 
showed signs of illness shortly before we started, and in crossing 
the wd creek, about a mile above the camp, fell down, and in less 
: ree ininutes was dead. This was a serious Joss. as it was 
one of the most serviceable of our horses, having suffered but little 
from the effect of the sea voyage. The cause of death could not 
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be ascertained ; but it is probable that some poisonous plant exists 
at the place where we encamped last night. 

Oct. 9.—This morning I started with Dean to examine the 
country to the &, After traversing the plain for 2 hours, came to 
a running stream 10 yards wide, but the current very slow. The 
vegetation on its banks was very luxuriant, presenting a striking 
contrast to the surrounding country. Followed this brook to the 
E. and §, for 14 m., when it changed to a salt creek, j ining the 
Fitzmaurice River. We then steered s.r, toa remarkable detached 
hill, which consisted of the same hard fine-grained sandstone as 
the ranges near the camp. The course was then y.E. and x, for 
8 m.along a salt-water creek, At the termination of the salt water, 
we saw four natives digging roots ; on observing us they decam 
We now steered s.£. to a range of rocky hills, which we could not 
ascend with the horses, from their steep and rocky character: then 
steered §.w. to a patch of green bushes in the plain, and at 2 m. 
reached a small lagoon, 200 yards long and 30 wide, on which were 
many ducks and other water-fowl. Here we halted for 14 hours, 
and then by a N.w. and w. course returned to the camp, passing 
Senagh grassy plains and patches of forest. Reached the camp 
at Oo. | 


Oct. 6.—Started at 8-10 a.m. with the whole party and steered 
E, to the running brook, which was crossed at the head of the salt 
water; then proceeding up the stream 2 m., encamped.—( Camp, 
lat. 14° 40’ 4".) Near the brook we saw a native man and two 
women, who were much alarmed at our sudden appearance, and 
retreated across the plain. | 

Oct. 7.— At 5 a.m. steered an easterly course, crossing the grassy 
plain, and passed a low stony ridge, thinly wooded with small trees, 
é\t 940 crossed a deep water-course, with water-holes and grassy 
flats. At 10-15 came to a second water-course, which we followed 
up to the f.n.£, till 11-20, when we halted at a small patch of 

- At 1 p.m. I rode to the y. and &. to look for a more suit- 
able spot for the camp, and having found a grassy flat and good 
Poel of water 14 m. higher up the creek, the party moved to it 
at 4 P.M. 

Oct. 8.—Taking Dean with me, I rode to the s. of the camp to 
ascertain the best ascent of the rocky hills which bounded the a 
Following a small valley into the hills, after 2 hours’ ride, came to 
a creck trending to the s., the valley of which afforded a practicable 
line of route; we therefore returned to the camp at noon. At 
3 p.M. started with the party and moved the camp to the creek 
found in the morning. } 

Oct, 9.—Started at 8 a.m., accompanied by Dean, and followed 
the creek through a rocky valley between sandstone ranges, the 
strata of which dip to the w.at a high angle, 30° to 40°. At 1015 
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came to the tide-waters of the creek, and after crossing several 
stony ridges which came to its banks, at 11-30 came to a small 
running stream, with a patch of good grass. Here we halted for 
2 hours and then returned to the camp, which was reached at 
5 pM. Mr. H. Gregory had returned with the two stray horses, 
having found them about 10m. to the N.w. of the camp, at the 
reedy swamp from which they had cree te 

Oct. 10.— At 7°50 a.M. started with the party and followed down 
the creek to the head of the salt water, and then by a circuit — 
the rocky hills reached the running stream, and encamped at 11. 
I then started in a southerly direction with Mr. H. Gregory, and, 
after an hour's ride, see at the Fitzmaurice River, which here 
varied from 100 to 300 yards in width, the general course nearly 
rand w. The ahaniiel was full of banks and rocks, which are 
dry at low water; the rise of the tide nearly 20 ft. ‘The hills 
which bounded the valley of the creek we had descended terminated 
in an abrupt rocky ridge, which left no passage between it and the 
river; we therefore returned about a mile to the n., and aftera 
toilsome ascent of an hour under a scorching sun, crossed the ridge 
and halted at a small spring till 2 P.ot., when we a up the 
river, crossing two dry creeks, and after a fruitless search for a 
suitable spot for a camp, there being no fresh water, we turned 
towards the camp, but could not cross the range, as we everywhere 
encountered steep rocks and ravines, and were glad to extricate ~ 
ourselves from the hills at 9 p.., when we bivouacked m a 
grassy flat. 

Oct. 11.—Resumed the attempt to cross the range, and, after 
some search, found a practicable route for the pack-horses ; passing 
a small spring at 7, and reached the camp at § a.t. During our 
absence one of the best pack animals had died, apparently from 
poison. At 2r.w. the party started to cross the range, but one 
of the horses, Drummer, was so weak that he fell several times 
and we were at last compelled to abandon him. Having crossed the 
hills to the Fitzmaurice River, we followed up the valley and halted 
at a salt ereck, 7 to 8 yards wide, there being a little green prass 
on the banks.—({ Camp, lat. 14° 47' 18.) | 

Oct. 12.—During the night the horses were several times dis- 
turbed, but it was not till morning that the cause was ascertained, 
when we found that they had been attacked by the alligators, and 
three were severely bitten and scratched. At 8 a.m, startid’to 
follow up the river, but the rocky hills approached so close to its 
hanks that there was no passage, and we had to ascend the . 
which was wee task, After 3 hours’ severe toil, atic % 
more practicable country, and at 3-30 encam ase He) 
the river above the reer of the tide, the fre ses Sie of 
rapids between fine reaches of water, 50 yards wide.—(C, = : ae 
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14° 51'37".) ‘Two of the horses had been left about a mile from 
the camp quite exhausted, but at sunset were brought to the 
camp 
Oct 13.—At 7 a.m. crossed to the left bank of the river ata 
stony bar, where the water formed a rapid 20 yards wide and 2 ft. 
deep; then following the river up for balf an hour, and altered 
the course to s.s.e. At 8-9 crossed a running stream from the w, 
At 10°30 two of the horses were completely exhausted, but havin; 
rested them at a pool of water, one revived ; we were scmupaliat 
to leavethe other. We then proceeded, but were obliged to return 
to the creek a mile farther up, as several of the horses began to 
fail, and though we rested till 3 p.., the second horse was unable 
to continue, and was therefore abandoned. Since these horses were 
landed they have not had strength to rise without assistance, and 
it has been necessary.to watch them while feeding, as they often 
fell down from exhaustion. Continuing our route, the valley was 
about 2 m. wide, with flat-topped hills bounding it on the £. and w. 
There were a few pools of water in the creek ; but the country was 
or and stony, with a few patches of grass. At 5 p.m. encamped. 
(Camp, lat. 15° 1’ 10".) | 
Oct. 14.—Started at 6°30 and pursued a s. course till 8, when 
we crossed the ridge at the head of the creek and descended some 
stony gullies to the s.w., and at 10°40 halted at a small water-hole 
in a creek till 3 p.m., when we recommenced the journey, and fol- 
lowed a valley to the s.c.; but finding the country in that direction 
unsuited for our object, turned to a w. and reached the creek 
again at 5°15, and at 6 encamped. There was abundance of water 
in the creek, and the rank growth of the grass on the immediate 
banks proved a great impediment to the horses. The back country 
was, however, very poor and stony, thinly timbered with white gum 
eS) of small size and nearly destitute of leaves; and 
ough the whole country is grassy, it was so much parched up 
by the intense heat of the sun, that it presented a very barren 
aspect. At 4°30 there wasa heavy thundershower. As the creck 
below the camp turned to the w. and entered a deep rocky gorge 
in the sandstone range, we steered s. at 7 A.., crossing several 
stony ridges, with small gullies and creeks trending w. At 
10-20 crossed the highest ridge and observed a succession of low 
stony ridges occupying the space between us and Sea Range. 
leacending we reached a creek, on the bank of which we halted 
at 11°30. Here we caught several small fish in a deep pool,in 
the creek. Resuming our route down the creek at 2-30, the average 
course was 8.w. till 9°30, when we encamped at a large deep pool 
or reach of water, im. long and 50 yards wide, supplied ra 
small stream. Great numbers of large bats were seen hanging in 
the trees on the margin of the creek, some of which we shot : their 
. Om 
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flesh was white, but it had an unpleasant flavour. The country 
during this day's journey has not been so hilly a3 yesterday, anc 
near the camp the trees have retained a few leaves; the soil, how- 
ever, shows no improvement, be universally stony, and thou, ct 
well grassed, is useless for any other purpose than feeding stock. 
The gouty stem tree ( Adansonia) is more frequent on the banks of 
the creeks, and fig-trees prevail near the water, and Eucalypti on 
the hills, re aneer 
Oct. 16.—Resumed our journey down the creek at 7 A.m., the 
reneral course as.w. The country became so steep and rocky, 
that at 8 we left the valley and steered s., crossing several stony 
hills with rocky ravines between. which were so rugged that they . 
were scarcely passable. At 11 sighted the Victoria Kiver, about 
6 miles below Kangaroo Point; but on attempting to descend the 
range were intercepted ce deep valley, bounded by sandstone 
clitis 50 to 100 ft. nee Following the valley to the £. and ¥.E., 
in search of a break by which we could descend, without success, 
at 3 p.m. one of the horses was co completely exhausted that he 
could proceed no farther. I therefore halted the party, and was 
examining the cliff to ascertain the best place for lowering one of 
the party by a rope into the valley for the purpose of procurin 
water from a pool which was visible 300 ft. below us, when I founc 
a small spring on the top of the cliff, at which we encamped. As 
s00n as ‘the “dbl were unsaddled, Mr. H. Gregory and myself 
proceeded to examine the valley to the e., but had not gone more 
than a mile when we observed a column of smoke rise from the 
camp, followed by a sheet of flame, which extended up the side of 
the adjacent hill. We therefore returned to the camp to subdue 
the fire, and, if possible, save some of the grass for the horses, 
which, with great difficulty, we succeeded in doing; but, though 
checked, the fire had extended many miles over the country, and 
kept us busy all night. ‘This fire originated in a want of due pre- 
caution in clearing the grass around the fire at the camp, though 
the cook had been cautioned on the subject. | | 
Oct. 17.—At 5 a.m. left the camp with Mr, H. Gregory, and 
recommenced the search for a practicable descent into the valley, 
and about 2 m. from the camp found a break in the cliff. The 
hill was so steep and rocky that it was necessary to form a path 
for the horses, and while Mr. H. Gregory returned and was bringing 
the party from the camp, I sae ay be myself in filling up the chasms 
with stones and removing rocks from the path, the steepness eR 
declivity Greeny facilitating their varnatcan it requi mK fae 
force to burl rock of several tons weight into the valley below. 
Fortunately we accomplished the descent without any accident, 
and reached the base of the hill at 10-30 a... Descending th 


creek which occupied the lower part of the valley bag 5 = 
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encamped ata small pool of water. TI then rode tothe bank of the 
Victoria River, and ascertained that we were about 6 m. below 
Kangaroo Point. Returning to the camp procured fresh horses, 
and, accompanied by Mr. i. Gregory, proceeded to Kangaroo 
Point, reaching the spot appointed for leaving a notice of the move- 
ments of the party on board the schooner just as it became dark, 
and though we found a small tree notched with an axe, there was 
nothing to guide us in a farther search, and therefore bivouacked. 

Oet. 18.—At daybreak recommenced our search for some memo- 
randum for our guidance to the camp or vessel, but only found 
five or six small trees cut with an iron axe, and the remams of a 
large fire. As it was doubtful whether the vessel had proceeded 
up the river, I decided on continuing our route in that direction to 
some convenient spot for a camp near Steep Head, and accordingly 
returned to the party. The southern face of Sea Range is ve 
abrupt, and surmounted by a cliff of red sandstone, 50 to 100f 
high, the range being the edge of an elevated table-land. The 
upper stratum is hard sandstone, in horizontal beds resting on soft 
shales, which appear somewhat inclined; but the outcrop was so 
completely covered with fragments of the upper rocks, that no 
satisfactory data could be obtained. The soil of the level land 
between the Victoria and Sea Range is very poor, either sandy or 
covered with fragments of rock; there is no fresh water, and the 
Seen is very coarse, Large flights of cockatoos came to drink at 
the pools near the camp, and about 50 were shot during the day. 

Oct. 19.—Started at 7 a.m. and followed the river up to Kan- 
garoo Point, and then by an easterly course ascended the salt-water 
ereck which joins the Victoria at this point. At 4 p.m. reached 
the termination of the salt water, bayand whicl the creek divided 
into several dry channels; in one of them there was a small _ 
of fresh water, at which we encamped at 4°15 pw. The result of 
our shooting this day was 1 turkey, 1 hawk, and 29 cockatoos, 
The country near the creek is well grassed, the soil a brown loam; 
but as it approaches the hills the ground is very stony and very 
thinly wooded with Eucalypti, which were nearly destitute of 
foliage. ‘To the s. of the creek the country appeared to be of 
somewhat better character. 

Oct. 20.—At 7 a.m. steered x. 160° £, m, till 10 over a level 

TASSY gua wooded with small Eucalypti and Melaleuca trees, 

e soil varying from brown loam to a stony sot Altering the 
course to 190°, passed some low stony ridges, and at 11°30 halted 
in a dry gully to rest the horses during the heat of the day. At 
3 P.M. again started, and proceeding s.w, for half an hour, camped 
at a small water-hole in a sandy creek, At 4 p.w.I left the camp 
with Mr. H. Gregory, proceeded to the w.s.w., reached the 
bank of the Victoria at 5°45, and followed it upwards for half an 
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hour, when we observed a tent and boat on the opposite side of the 
river. Having hobbled the horses, we crossed over to the cam r 
which was established at a small spring, Mr. Elsey and two of the 
men being in charge. Mr. Elsey informed me that the schooner 
had grounded on the banks below a Flat, and had received 
considerable damage. Fourteen of the sheep had been brought 
up to the camp, and the boat was expected up that evening with 
another lot of sheep. I now ascertained that a bottle been 
buried near the marked trees at Kangaroo Point, and a pencil mark 
made on one of the trees to indicate its position; but this mark 
had eseaped observation. In the evening Messrs. Baines and 
Flood, with one man, arrived in the long boat with 12 sheep, 
having lost several on the passige UP the river in consequence of 
detention on the shoals near the Dome. The whole stock of pro- 
visions at the camp consisted of 10 Ibe. pork, 10 Ibs. flour, 6 Ibs, 
sugar, and 12 lbs. beef. I was, therefore, unable to send the 
required supplies to the party in charge of the horses, and the sheep 
were too poor to be fit forfood. ‘The Jom Tough reached Entrance 
Island Sept. 25, and the next day anchored off Rugged Ridge. 
On the 27th, in proceeding up the river, grounded on a ledge of 
rocks on the south side of the river, about 6 m. below Mosquito 
Flat. From the time of getting on the rocks she had leaked con- 
silerably, and a large quantity of stores had been destroyed or 
damaged, there ped a bs 4 ft. water in the hold; but, by 
nailing battens and blankets over the open seams, the leaks had 
been greatly reduced. Although the vessel had been got off the 
rocks, she had not been sufficiently afloat to be under perfect 
control, but had been gradually drifted up the river to within 
2+ m. of Curiosity Peak. The stock of water on board the 
schooner being exhausted during her detention, Mr. Wilson had 
sent the boat up the river to Palm Island to bring down a supply 
of fresh water, but, having miscalculated the time requisite for 
this purpose (the distance being 60 miles), the sheep had been 
kept for several days without a sufficient supply of water, and a 
great number had perished, 
,, Uct. 21.—Proceeded down the river, with Messrs. Baines and 
Flood, in the longboat; the tide being unfavourable, we only 
reached Kangaroo Point. 
_, Jct. 22,—Started at 2a.m., and reached the Tom Tough at 
1 am., having been delayed by the flood-tide. The vesse had 
at moved during the four preceding tides, and the leaks had 
“aes somewhat reduced. She was so deeply bedded in the sand 
that, ee the bank was dry at three-quarter ebb, I could not 
and broke otom 3 the deck-beama, however, were strained 
amaged by resting on her centre when the current had worked 
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deep holes at the head and stern. Only 55 sheep remained on 
board, and those in a miserable condition. At 5 p.m. despatched 
Mr. Flood in the gig, with a month's provisions for the — rty at 
the camp, 8 P.m., the tide rose to 5 ft. on the bank bi the 
schooner only just floated in the hollow in which she lay. =~ 

Oct, 23.—At 8 a.m. the tide rose to 6 ft. on the bank, and 
the vessel was moved her own length towards the channel, and 
when the tide ebbed at 10, settled on an even keel. The night 
tide did not rige se high as in the daytime. Landed to search for 
fresh water, and found a small spring on the bank of the river at 
the upper end of the stony beach 34 m. below Curiosity Peak, 
This spring is covered at high-water, but at half-tide boats can 
come piano, as there is deep water close to the bank. 

Oct. 24.—Landed at 2 af, to procure water, and, having 
opened a well at the spring, filled two casks, and returned to the 
vessel at 7, At 930 the schooner floated, and we moved her 
to about 1 m. above Curiosity Peak, where she again grounded 
onabank. While afloat, the pumps had to be kept constantly 
at work. With the night tide the vessel floated over the bank, 
but, the breeze failing, she was swept against the shore 24 m, 
above neat Peak, and before the kedge could be got out the 
tide fell, 

Oct. 25.—The morning tide did not rise sufficiently to allow 
us to cross the banks, but the schooner was warped into a better 
position about a mile higher up the river. Landed the sheep, 
and drove such as could walk to the waterhole 1 m. north of the 
Dome, and left a party in charge, consisting of Mr. Wilson, 
Dr. Mueller, Overseer Humphery, and Selby. 50 sheep were 
landed, but only 44 reached the waterhole, anil one of these died 
in the night. ‘The night-tide rose § feet, and the schooner was 
moved to the right bank of the river, off Broken Hill, and an- 
chored in the channel. Before the full moon the tides have been 
highest during the day, but, as the full moon approaches, the 
night-tide rises higher. 

Oct, 26.—At 10 a.m. the vessel floated, and was moved 
about 3m. to the commencement of the reach below Kangaroo 
Point, where she again grounded. Proceeded with Mr. Baines, 
in the gig, to the sheep-camp, for the purpose of moving the sheep 
across the river, but found them so weak that this arrangement 
was not practicable, and I therefore returned to the schooner. 

Oct. 27.—At 3 a.m. the vessel floated, and she was moved 
about a mile above Kangaroo Point, and anchored in 34 fathoms. 
At noon weighed, with a light breeze from w. and x.; but a 
thunder-squall from the s.2. obliged us to come to anchor 1 m, 
pekeveee y Island, when a change of wind enabled us to move to 
he island, 
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Oct, 23.—At 2 a.m. weighed, and towed the schooner to the 
was warped off at The wind and tide were now adverse, and 
we anchored in 2 fathom. There is 2 fathom in the channel har 
Sandy Island, but a reef of rocks extend from the left bank of the 
river, which renders it necessary to keep close to the shoal off 
he island. 

gira 29.—At 2 a.m. weighed with the flood and towed up 
the river about 4m. At 6-30 light northerly breeze enabled 
us to stem the tide, and at 940 the schooner was moored at the 
camp, in 2 fathom close to the bank. Having obtained a supply 
of water, I despatched Mr. Baines, in the longboat, to bring up 
the sheep, the gig also going down to bring up the kedge and 
warp from Alligator Island, and then to assist in bringing up the 
sheep. In the evening there was a fine easterly and 
the thermometer fell to 65° during the night. A few days 
before our arrival, one of the kangaroo dogs had been seized | 
an alligator and instantly devoured. ‘The horses had been 
brought to the camp by the ford at Steep Head, and were looking 
well. 

Oet. 30.—Commenced the erection of a shed to protect the 
stores, a3 it is necessary to land the cargo of the schooner to 
effect repairs. The keelson is broken 7 ft. before the mainmast, 
three of the deck-beams are broken in the centre, and the knees 
are strained and the bolts drawn. ‘There is also reason to think 
that some of the floor-timbers are fractured, and aleo some of the 
timbers at the bends. 

Oct. 31.—Messrs. Wileon, Baines, and Mueller, with the 
party in charge of the sheep, arrived at 7 A.M., bringing the 
remains of the sheep, 26 in number, 11 having been drowned by 
the sinking of the boat. Such of the party as are not otherwise 
engaged are employed in erecting the store-shed, Bein dezirous 
to examine the river above Steep Head, commenced fitting the 
portable boat, but found that the heat of the climate had de- 
stroyed the seams of three of the air-cells, and the boat is there- 
fore unserviceable, The geveral character of the material of 
which inflated boats are constructed precludes any effectual 
repairs, as the heat of the sun decomposes the varnish with which 
the canvas is covered; it first becomes soft and ailhesive, and 
changes to a substance like tar, which does not consolidate with a 
lower temperature. | 

November 1.—Several of the sheep escaped from the fold 
last night: some have been found, but 8 are missing, Landing 
maize, bran, and other stores from the schooner. ‘Though the 
thermometer stood at 100° in the shade, the westerly breeze 
rendered it comparatively cool, Mr. Bain irine a 
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able boat. Richards clearing a piece of ground for a garden near 
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Nov. 2.—Continued to discharge cargo from the schooner. 
At the request of the master of the Tom Tough, examined 16 
sinall and 4 large casks of bread, which had been damaged by 
ealt water. The whole of this bread was found to be totally 
destroyed and unfit for use. Although the large casks had been 
carefully coopered before leaving Sydney, yet the hot climate 
had opened the joints, and as there was 3 ft. water in the hold of 
the vessel when aground on the banks in the lower part of the 
river, the bread was completely saturated. The leakage of the 
schooner has been much reduced, and now only requires pumpin 
every six hours. The dryness of the atmosphere has ‘cndaaad 
from 10° to 20° of evaporation, and the heat is not so oppressive, 
ey the mean temperature exceeds 85°. Heavy thunder- 
elouds are visible on the horizon, and li htning is frequent in the 
evenings, especially to the & Since the spring-tides the river 
has gradually fallen, and is now 4 ft. lower than the low-water at 
full and change, and it does not vary more than 14 ft. in the 24 
hours. A small spring has been found below the high-water 
mark, close to the landing-place. 

Nov. 3—Completed thatching the store. Continued landing 
the stores from the schooner, coopering the flour-barrels, ce. 
Towards evening there was a strong breeze from the w., which 
suddenly veered to the w., with thunder and a little rain. ‘The 
sheep are visibly gaining flesh, and the horses have improved, but 
they are still unfit for work, the grass being very dry, and not in 
a state to fatten animals. 

Nov. 4.—Sunday. The sky was overcast in the afternoon, 
with a strong x.w. breeze, and every indication of approaching 
rain, 

Nov, 5.—Landing stores from the schooner. General duties. 
A light shower in the afternoon, and the evening cloudy. By 
observed altitudes on the meridian, the latitude of the camp is 
15° 34' 30” . 

Nov, 6,— Messrs, H. Gregory, Elsey, and Mueller, with the 
master of the schooner and two men, proceeded up the river in 
the gig, to ascertain the most convenient spot for procuring the 
timber for the repair of the vessel. Men variously employed 
coopering casks, fencing the garden, &e. ‘Towards evening the 
sky was overcast, and there was a slight shower of rain at 4 p.m. 
The thermometer varying. from 85° to 100°. Wet bulb, 73. 
Barometer, 29°90. Mosquitos are very numerous in the evening. 
Received from Mr. Wilson a copy of his journal while in charge 
of the party on board the Tom Tough ie the Victoria 
River. Henry Richards, in going to the well, fell among the 
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reeds, and a splinter entered his wrist, passing under the skin for 
14 inches, ‘agen material injury has oceurred, though it will 
disable him for a few days. ENP a | 

Nov. 7—Men employed coopering flour-casks, fencing the 
garden, completing the store, and cam duties. The party which 
went up the river yesterday in search of timber for the repair 
of the schooner returned in the evening, i ivy some suit- 
able melaleuca trees on the bank of the creek below Steep Head. 
The afternoon was again cloudy, with much lightning at might. 

Nov, 8.—Men employed clearing away the grass and bushes 
near the camp. Landing stores from the schooner, Plotting 
route from Point Pearce to the Victoria River, 

Nov. 9.—Party employed as before. 

Nov. 10.—Party employed as before. On repacking the rice 
and peas, found that 720 lbs. of rice and half a bushel of the 
latter were destroyed by salt water, and much more damaged, A 
great portion of the sugar is damaged, but, as it is not ent 
to open the casks, the quantity lost cannot be ascertained. 

Nov, 11.—Sunday. 

Nov. 12.—Mr. H. Gregory, with Shewell and Daweo 
accompanied Captain Gourlay to — Head, to cut timber for 
the repairs of the schooner. Erected the forge, and continued the 
preparation of the garden, &e, 

Noo. 13.—Mr. Baines having succeeded in repairing the 
portable boat, I made preparations for an excursion up the river, 
as the horses were still unfit for the work of ex loration, and J 
hoped to be able to cross the shallows which had obstructed 
Captain Stokes. Richards’s arm does not rogress in a favourable 
manner, and it is esa sired that Mr. Elsey should 
remain at the camp to attend to his case. The party proceedin; 
up the river in the boats will consist of Mr, Wikon. te Baines 
Mr. Flood, and myself. The men employed as before and the 
general duties of the camp. 

Now, 14.—Party stiploged as before. At 330 I leh the 
camp and rode to the ereek where the timber arty were at 
work, reaching their bivouac at 730, Six logs = been cnt, 
20 to 25. ft | ong, and 12 to 14 inches square. The timber is 
melalenea, with a broad leaf ( Melalenea leucodendron), The g 
timber is Saad unsound and worthless. ¢ Gum 

Nov. 15.—Returned, with Mr. EH. Gregory, ta the camn . 
11, and at 2 started, in the Indian rabbest) t, zi ‘woe 
sete Baines, and Flood At 8 rx. reached the creek near 

teep Head, and remained at the camp fF the 4 Sa 
the might. P of the timber party for 

Now. 16.—Started at 6°30 and crossed the shallows at & ; 
Head without much difficulty, as the tide was high mae Steep 
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Gto 8 inches deep. 3m. above Steep Head we saw three natives 
watching us, but they did not approach, At 10 a.s. reached 
os Palm Island,” which is only a bank of shingle, with a few pan- 
danus and melaleuca trees growing on it, without a single palm- 
tree of any kind. One of the boats having been janet: hauled 
it up for repair. Mr, Baines shot three ducks on the island. 
While at our dinner a native approached the bank of the river 
and called to us, and a parley commenced which was rather unin- 
telligible, and when he found that he could not make himself 
understood by words, resorted to the language of signs and 
expressed his contempt in an aakintibentie manner. Having 
repaired the leak in the boat, we again moved #p the river, but 
at 14m, came to a dry bar of rocks, over which the boats were 
carried, and we passed a shallow pool of brackish water 4 m. long, 
to a second bar of greater breadth, and then entered a deep 
reach, but the day was so far advanced that we took advantage of 
a level rocky ledge and encamped. 

Nov. 17.—Proceeded wp the river about a mile, and came to a 
dry bank of shingle and rocks, extending at least a mile, and over 
which it was not practicable to carry the boata, they having 
been much injured in crossing the rocky bars yesterday, the heat 
of the sun having destroyed the texture of the waterproof canvas. 
I therefore decided not to expend any more time on this excursion, 
but return to the camp. Observed some blacks watching us from 
the thick scrub, but they did not approach near enough to hold 
any communication. At 2 r.w. commenced the return down the 
river, and reached Palm Island after dark. 

Nov. 18.—At 3 a.m. there was a slight shower of rain. At 6 
proceeded down the river, and having dragged the boats over the 
shingle bank at Steep Head, which was now nearly dry, reached 
the creek where the timber was cut, and halted to procure fresh 
water, and then sailed down the river, encountering a heavy 
thunder squall as we approached the camp; the rain continuing 
throughout the night. Capt. Gourlay informed me that on the 
16th three blacks had visited the party while cutting timber ; and 
that in the evening some sounds had been heard, which being 
taken for the voices of the blacks, the party had taken to the boat 
with great precipitation, and returned to the schooner. The 
mosquitoes have nearly disappeared. i 

Now. 19.—Sent a party, consisting of Phibhs, wees lery, 
Shewell, Dawson, and Selby, to assist the master of the schooner 
in bringing timber down the river, Richards’s arm is somewhat 
better, but not progressing favourably. Fahey is also on the sick 
list. he rain having moistened the grass, the horses did not 
come in for water to-day. The weather continues hot, generally 
2” at sunrise and 105° at noon in the shade. | 
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Nov. 20.—Commenced shoeing the horses, and made prepara- 
tions for a journey up the Victoria, to reconnoitre the country 
previous to starting for the interior. . 

Nov. 21.—Fahey being convalescent is a ascook. Mr. 
H. Gregory, Mr. Flood, E _ and Melville shoeing horses. 
Dean burning charcoal for the forge. The flies are very trouble- 
some, and annoy the horses so much that they will not stand quiet 
to be shod, and some of the horses are nearly blind in consequence 
of the flies crawling into their eyes. | | 

Nov. 22.—Shoeing horses, fitting saddles, &c. The leaks 
about 7 in. per hour, and, as the master is absent with the greater 
part of the crewgl have afforded assistance from the party at the 
camp to keep the vessel dry. 

on, 23.—Preparing equipment for the party proceeding up the 
Victoria to explore its upper course. The grass is becoming quite 
green, and water is everywhere abundant, which has caused the 
se to stray beyond the usual feeding-ground on Whirlwind 
Plains. 
Nov. 24.—Mr. H. Gregory and Mr. Flood brought in the stray 
jorses, having found them below oy Island. The timber party 
returned with four logs of timber which are intended to strengthen 
the keelson of the schooner. While at work at the creek where 
the timber was procured, the party had been twice visited by the 
blacks. These interviews were neither decidedly friendly nor 
hostile ; but they stole some small articles which had been impru- 
dently left lying near one of the logs, while the party were em- 
ployed elsewhere. About 10 a.m. es blacks set fire to the grass 
near the camp and then retired. At 2 po. left the camp, accom- 
panied by Mr. H. Gregory, Mr. Wilson, and Dr. Mueller, with 
seven horses and 20 days” provisions, the object being to examine 
the country through which the exploring party will have to travel 
on the route to the interior. At 6-0 bivouacked at Timber Creek. 
(Camp 1.) In the principal channel of the creek there were man 
sinall pools of water, and the grass was fresh and green on the 
flats. Except on the banks of the river and creeks, the country is 
poor and stony ; the geological structure of the country is the same 
as at Sea Range ; the same bands of sandstone cliff resting on oft 
shales, the strata being horizontal: but beneath the shales, chert 
and a coarse silicious limestone were exposed, and fragments of 
Jesper are frequent. The principal trees are, white gum of small 
size, box, and sterculia. 1¢ Cotton-tree also is common on the 
as Sag Though Brees i3 oe on every decasipliontse 
soil, yet the greater part is of inferior qualit ‘ 
nately at i phere quality, and dries up com- 

Nov. 25.—Started at 5-45 and followed the creck to th 
and s.3.£.; it rapidly decreased in size, branching into porn 
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small gullies, so that we had some difficulty in finding water for 
our midday halt. The flats on the bank of the creek are in some 
nearly a mile wide, well grassed and openly timbered. The 
hills are oP eaiiatence, but chert and coarse limestone were frequent 
on the lower ridges. At noon halted at a small po of water. 
The day was cool and cloudy, thermometer 93° at 2 p.m. At 3 
resumed our journey up the creek, which soon terminated in small 
gullies rising in stony ridges. As there was no appearance of 
water existing to the s., the course was changed to s.E. and £., in 
which direction we followed down a gully, and at 7-20 halted ata 
small water-hole. (Camp 2.) | 

Nov, 26.—Started at 6°15 a.m. and steered x. 70° », and 
wy. 60° £. till 3 pat, traversing a level grassy box flat extending 
along the northern side of a rocky sandstone range. At 3 Poo. 
reached the s.w. end of the Fitzroy Range, which is a narrow 
ridge of sandstone hills 10 m. long and 1 to 2 m. broad. At the 
north end of the range we found a small pool of water, and, 
having watered the horses, pushed on towards the Victoria River 
at the base of Bynoe Range; but though the country was level, 
we were so much retarded by the soft nature of the soil, that the 
river was not reached till sunset. The banks of the river were 
so steep that the water was inaccessible for the horses, and we 
therefore encamped at a small muddy pool of rain water. (Camp 3.) 
Our camp was about 4 m. above the farthest point reached by 
Capt. Stokes, and consequently in Beagle Valley, which we had 
traversed for more than 30 m., the greater part being well — 
and openly wooded with box, Bauhinia, and acacia. The Fitzroy 
Range is almost isolated, and there is a level plain 5 or 6 m. wide 
to the a&., beyond which is a sandstone range surmounted by an 
almost unbroken cliff of sandstone near the summit, which ap- 
peared to be impassable. 

Nov. 27,—Steering £8.e. through grassy flats for 14 hours, 
found that the river had turned to the northward round a stee 
hill; but continuing our course crossed a low stony ridge an 
again approached the river, the banks of which were so steep that 
the horses could not approach the water, and therefore followed it 
2m., and then encamped on a stony bar, where the water was 
easy of access. (Camp 4.) The valley of the river is much con- 
tracted by the steep sandstone hills, which come close to both 
banks. In the bed of the river several fragments of jasper and 
black shale were found, the latter appearing to belong to the coal 
formation. A slight shower cooled the air, and the thermometer 
was only 92° at sunset; the wet bulb 79°. 

Nov. 28.—Started at 6:15 a.m. and followed the river, first E., 
then s.2. and s.w. till 10°40, when we crossed to the right bank and 
halted. ‘The valley of the river is much narrower, and does not 
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exceed half a mile, and is bounded by clifls of sandstone from 50 
to 300 ft. high. The waters of the river occasionally rise 100 ft., 
as the marks of floods extend to the base of the cliffs. The regular 
channel is about 200 ft. wide, and the water forms deep reaches, 
often more than a mile long, separated id ae of shingle or 
rock. The sandstones are thicker here than at Steep Head, but 
there is no change in the geological character, except that the 
chert beds are not exposed. ‘The tracks of several natives: were 
observed, but they were not seen by us. At 2 p.m. resumed the 
journey up the river in a general 6. direction, and at 4°40 en- 
camped, but had great difficulty in forcing our way through the 
reeds to the water. (Camp 5.) nt | 

Nov. 29.—Left the camp at 6 a.m. and continued the route up 
the river to the s. till 10°10, halted tll 2-15, and then pro- 
ceeded till 4:45, and encamped at a small pool of rain water, the 
bank of the river being so steep and thickly covered with reeds 
that the water was not accessible. (Camp 6.) ‘The valley of the 
river is still bounded by cliffs, but as the strata are horizontal, and 
the bed of the river rises, the shales are not so much exposed, 
and the alluvial banks reach to the base of the cliffs, which are so 
continuous that I have not yet scen a spot where we could have 
ascended the table land in which the — is excavated. Several 
tributary gullies have been passed, but none worthy of special 
Reiser a tragusents of trap rock are frequent in the bedof. the 
river, and one specimen showed traces of carbonate of copper. 
At 6 p.m. thermometer 92°, aneroid 29°30, at the camp 60 ft. 
above the river. | 

Nov. 30.—Resumed our route up the river at 5°40 acw., the 

eneral course being s. There was no change in the character of 

he country till 10-0, when the cliffs receded ; at 10-30 halted at 
a small pool in a side channel of the river. At noon the thermo- 
meter 100° in the shade, aneroid barometer 29°75, 40 ft. above 
the bed of the river. Starting at 2 Pp... soon entered an extensive 
plain extending to the &.,s., and w. Followed a large creek tos.w, 
tll 6°15, and encamped. (Camp 7.) 

| December 1.—At 440 a.m. crossed the creek, and steered EF. to 
the foot of a rocky hill; but not seeing the principal channel of the 
Victoria, returned to the creek and steered s.s.w. till 10, when we 
crossed two small creeks, in the second of which we found a pool of 
water surrounded by reeds ( Typha), and halted during the heat of 
the day. The country traversed was first a stony ridge, on which 
many small stone huts had been erected by the natives; but they 
are scarcely of sufficient size for a man to enter, and the roofs were 
only formed by a few pieces of wood and a little grass. They 
consist of a wall 3 ft. high, in the form of a horseshoe, about 8 fe 
in diameter inside ; the entrances of some had been closed with 
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stones and afterwards partially opened ; and I can only conjecture 
that as the custom of carrying the bones of their deceased relatives 
prevails in other parts of Australia, it is possible that these erec- 
tions are used as temporary sepulchres. After crossing this stom 

ridge, entered a leve bees of clay much fissured by the sun, | 
in some parts covered with fragments of jasper and sandstone. 
Asthe creek was approached, limestone prevailed, but the exposed 
portion of this rock seemed to be formed by a rearrangement of 
the fragments of the older rock, which was visible in the gullies, 
The water at which we halted appeared to result from a spring, 
ani not from the retention of ram water. At 4-15 proceeded ina 
westerly direction in search of the principal branch of the creek, 
which we reached at 4, but found it much reduced in size, not 
exceeding 15 yards in width. Followed it up for an hour, and 
encamped ata small but deep pool of water, which is evidently 

supplied by a spring in the limestone rock which forms the bank 
of the creek. (Camp 8.) 

Dec. 2.—Having filled our water bag:, we left the creek at 
640 a.M., and steered a course of x. 200° x. towards range of hills 
of jasper rock, the highest point of which we reached at 10; the 
aneroid here stood at 29°15, thermometer 94°. 3 m. to the s.w. 
of this range the country rose into an elevated table land higher 
than the Jasper Range. Towards this we continued our route, fol- 
lowing a small watercourse which gradually turned to the B. As 
the country was very dry and rocky, and there was no prospect of 
finding a point where we could ascend the table land, we returned 
to the waterhole at which we camped last night. (Camp 8.) 

Dee, 3.—At 6 a.st. were again in the saddle, and, steering “wn. 
till 7°20, ascended an isolated hill of trap rock, rising eee - In 
the open plain about 200 ft, Dlaving taken bearings of the various 
ranges, steered w. 30° f. till 10°30 across a level grassy plain to 
the creek, which, though much larger than at the camp, was Tles- 
titute of water; but following it downwards, at 10-50 halted at a 
shallow pool. Judging from the height that the drift wood was 
lodged in the branches of the trees, the floods rise about 50 ft. 
The regular channel is 50 yards wide and sandy, but red and 
green shales are exposed on the banks. A large tributary seems 
to join this creek from the w., in which direction there is a consi- 
derable valley extending 15m. At3 p.m. steered ©, and passed 
to the s. of a remarkable sandstone hill, which was named Met. 
Sandiman ; and at 5°30 reached the bank of the Victoria coming 
from the s.s.e.; followed it up for 1 m., and encamped where a 
ledge of rocks gave easy access to the water. (Camp 9.) In the 
evening rk was a slight shower, and a heavy thunderstorm 

to the WN. 

Dec, 4.—At 445 resumed our journey up the river, passing 
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through wide grassy flats, and over a sandstone ridge covered 
with triodia. From this ridge there was an extensive i of the 
country to the s. and &., but no hills of greater elevation than the 
‘sandstone table-land were visible, and for 20 m. the valley of the 
river expanded into a wide plain, thinly timbered with box trees. 
Continuing a 8.3.2. course through a fine grassy country, at 10 
halted in a patch of green grass. The elevation of this part of 
the country is not great, as the barometer stood at 29°77 40 ft. 
above the river; thermometer LOL’. The soil on the bank of the 
river is good and well grassed, but the mundations in the wet 
season extend more than a mile on each side of the river. The 
strata of sandstone, where exposed, dip to the x, ; but there is no 
alteration in the character of the rock. Abundance of portulacea 
grew near our halting-place, and furnished us with an agreeable 
vegetable. This plant was afterwards found over the whole of 
Northern Australia, and proved a very valuable article of food. 
At 3°30 continued our route, and at 5°30 bivouacked at a small 

9001 of rain water in one of the back channels of the river, the 
tanks of which were inconveniently covered with high reeds. 
(Camp 10.) 

Dec. 5.—Continued our route up the river to the s.s.w. from 
5-45 till 10°45, passing through pet grassy box flats. A low 
grassy range approached the right bank, and then receded. To 

e w. a range of broken hills rose about 500 ft., parallel to our 
course and 5 m. distant. Halted in the bed of the river, which 
formed fine reaches of water with dry sand bars between, Caught 
several catfish and perch. Mussels are abundant; the shell is 
much longer in proportion than any before seen in the lower part 
of the river. At noon barometer 29-80, thermometer 104°: at 
3 p.m. barometer 29°65, thermometer 93°, At 3-30 steered a, 
from the right bank of the river, which turned to the westward : 
crossed some fine grassy country, thinly timbered with box, .and 
at 450 came to a southern branch of the river. This branch 
trended to the N.E., and consequently joins the river lower down 
than where we crossed, the junction not having been seen. These 

two branches of the Victoria are so nearly equal in apparent size 
that it will remain for future examination to determine which a 
to be considered tributary to the other. Crossing to the right bank 
we followed it upwards ie the foot of the sandstone ran foe 
half an hour, and encamped in the bed of the river. ( Camp 11 ) 

Dee. 6.—The day commenced with a heavy thunder-shower 
which continued for several hours; but at 6 A.M, the rain not 
being quite so heavy, we started and proceeded along the bank of 
the river to a hill 14 m. aw. of the bivouac: ascended th hill 
but found the view obscured by the mist and rain : we could “hone 


ever, see that the country to the s.w. and s consisted of tlat-topped 
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sandstone hills with large open valleys between them ; to the e. the 
view was obscured by rising ground ; while to the x. lay the vast 
prassy plain we had traversed during the last two oe The 
western branch of the river turned to the w.s.w. eo e foot of 
the sandstone ranges, its course being marked by a line of green 
trees which contrasted strongly with the white grass of the open 
plains on its banks. The south branch of the river appeared to 
come from a valley trending s.s.e., but the mist obscured that part 
of the country. sé we had now examined the country sufficiently 
to enable the main party to advance a whole degree of latitude 
without any great impediment, and ascertained the general cha- 
racter of the country and nature of the obstacles to be encountered, 
and on which the equipment of the party would in some measure 
depend, we turned our steps towards the principal camp, crossed 
the western branch of the river at 9-40, and reached our camp of 
the 4th at 340. Thermometer, 9 a.m, 74°; 6 pow. 84°. 

Dec. 7.—Resumed our journey down the river, following the 
outward track from 340 till 11, when we halted till 3-25 pis. 
Thermometer at noon 102°, wet bulb 78°. Resuming our route, 
crossed to the right bank of the river, and bivouacked at the ter- 
mination of the plains. 

Dee, 8.—At 5-45 proceeded down the right bank of the river, 
which was very rocky and steep; we therefore returned to the 
left bank, and at 11 halted | m. above the bivovac of the 29th 
ult. Between 2 and 3 p.. there was a heavy thunder-shower, and 
4 an in. of rain fell. At 3-45 p.m. resumed our journey, and bi- 
vouacked about 4 m. lower down the river, 

Dec. 9.—Followed the left bank of the river from 6 till 11 a.m. 
found the travelling less stony and interrupted by dee gullies 
than on the right bank. At 3-30 resumed our route, sal at 6-30 
encamped. 

Det 10.—Travelled down the river from 5-45 till 10, when we 
halted } m. above the camp of the 27th ult, At 2 par. a heavy 
shower cooled the air from 100? to 77°. At3 resumed our route, 
and at 6°30 camped on the level plain at the foot of the Fitzroy 
Range; water being abundant in every hollow, as since we passed up 
the river there has been heavy rain in this part of the country, and 
some of the gullies were running in flood 8 ft. deep, Shot a 
turkey and three black‘ ibis. The Fitzroy Range extends about 
2m. N. of the gorge of the Victoria River, which winds round the 
range to the n., and some tributary creeks seem to join from that 
direction, as a valley extends several miles to the northward, 
The rain does not appear to have been general over country, 
as it often occurs that, after travelling over 2 or 3m. of green 
Seer where the gullies show the signs of recent floods, this beauti- 

| verdure suddenly ceases, and we again encounter a dry and 
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parched country which exhibits all the signs of an Australian 


— Dee. 11,—Left our camp at 5°45, and steering w. crossed the 
low ridge of the Fitzroy Range, and, having taken bearings of the 
features of the country, steered w. 260° BE. over the level country 
which occupies the space between Wickham Heights and the 
Fitzroy Range, and named by Captain Stokes “ Beagle Valley.” 
The soil of this plain is a brown clay, which in dry weather 
crumbles into small pieces, but in the wet season is deep mud: it 
is, however, very fertile, and produces abundance of high grass. 
The few trees which exist are Baulhinia, acacia, and small euca- 
lypti. Halting from 10 till 4, changed the course to w. 245° x, ; 
and after traversing a grassy box flat for 2 hours, camped at a 
small watercourse with pools of water in a rocky limestone channel. 

Dee. 12.— Started at 5°30, and yates | N. 245° B&B. for 

14 hours, when we passed the high bluff of the range and 
changed the course to n. 530° &., poping ?m.to the & of the 
remarkable hill called the “Tower” by Captain Stokes, from a 
rock on the summit. The country was very rough and rock . 
though the ridge we passed over was not more than 200 ft. above 
the river. Continuing a N.N.w. course, at 9-45 reached the bank 
of the Victoria, which we followed on a course of 200° til] 10°10, 
when a large creek joined the river. This creek drains nearly the 
whole of Beagle Valley, and takes its rise on the w.w. slope of 
Stokes Range. The course was then westerly tillel2-15, when we 
halted in a grassy flat } m. from the river. Marked a large 
Adansonia tree “ |?" on the south side. | nig 

Dec, 13.—Leaving the camp at 5-30 followed the valley of the 
river, crossing the ridge at back of Steep Head at 10, and halted 
at Timber Creek at 11. The heavy rains which occurred in 

Beagle Valley do not appear to have extended to this part of the 
country, and the grass is still dry and withered. At 2°30 resumed 
our route and reached the prepa camp at 6 30, and found the 
party all well except Richards, who was still suffering severely from 
the injury to his wrist. Mr. Baines was absent, having started on 
Wednesday in search of two horses which had strayed to the 
westward. ; ‘ 

Dee, 14.—Mr. Baines and Bowman returned wit! . 
horses, having found them on the banks of a small toms iS bay 
of the ior This river, which I named the “ Baines River,” hin 
considerable pools of fresh water in its bed : jt comes from the Ww 
and flows into the large saltwater creck above Curios: Peak. 
Ou one occasion Mr, Baines and Bowman had halted to ea rine 
the heat of the day, when they observed some blacks isles 
towards them in the high grass, but on finding that ‘hae = Lit | 
seen, retired, and shortly returned with augmented member hoe 
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approached with their spears shipped. Mr. Baines and his com- 
panion having mounted their horses, galloped quickly towards 
them, and the blacks retreated with great precipitation. Mr. H. 
Gregory brought in the greater part of the horses, but they had 
scattered so much in search of green grass that many were 10 m, 
from the camp. Men employed cutting and carrying timber for 
the repair of the schooner, which work progresses satisfactorily. 
Computing astronomical observations for Gate &e. 

Dec. 15.—Party employed as before. One of the mares is 
reported to have foaled a tine filly. ‘Thunder showers are fre- 
quent, and the country near the camp is clothed with verdure. 

Dee. 16.—Rode out with Mr. H. Gregory and Mr. Baines to 
bring in some horses which had strayed. After several hours’ 
faaeking they were found and brought into the camp. The horses 
are now much improved, and with the exception of three which are 
still very weak, are in serviceable condition, though few are capable 
of carrying heavy loads or performing long journeys, but as 
grass and water are now abundant for the first 100 m. of the route 
towards the interior, I hope that, by travelling easy stages, the 
horses will improve. Preparations are therefore being made for 
commencing the journey early in January. The country being 
impracticable for draye, and as sheep cannot be driven with ad- 
vantage, owing to the high grass and reeds, it is necessary to con- 
stitute the party so that the whole equipment can be carried by 
pack-horses, to- accomplish which the whole number of the party 

roceeding to the interior must not exceed nine, for which the 
wrses are capable of conveying five months’ provisions and equip- 
ment. ‘Che remaining half of the party will have full employment 
in the repair of the schooner and care of the stores, points of 
vital importance to the expedition. It,is therefore proposed to 
make the following division of the party, which, oa existing 
circumstances, seems to me the most eligible. The exploring 
party to consist of the following persons :—Commander, A. C, 
Gregory; Assistant Commafider, H. Gregory; Artist, T. Baines; 
Botanist, F. Mueller ; Collector, J. Flood ; Overseer, G. Phibbs ; 
Farrier, KR. Bowman; Harness-maker, C. Dean; Stockman, J. 
ahey. 

The party remaining at the principal camp :—Geologist, 
J. 5. Wilcon, Saatipeciss CH. R. Rays Gunieeee, . Humphery ; 
i Dawson, Shewell, Selby, MacDonald, Richards, and 

elville. 

Dee. Te ee: maps of the late excursion up the Vic- 
toria River. Shoeing horses and other preparations for the ex- 
pedition into the interior. 

Dec. 18.—Party employed as before. _ 

Dec, 19.—Removed the bones from the salt pork, which is to 

D2 
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form part of the provisions for the exploring party, the reduction 
in Sat being I7 per cent. Packing flour in canvas bags con- 
taining 40 lbs. and 50 Ibs, each: in the centre of every ps of 
flour I Ib. of guupowder is placed, as it is the most secure 
accidents. Shoeing horses, &c., as before. The weather has 
been cool and cloudy, and it commenced to rain at 10 p.m., and 
continued till daybreak. ; 

Dec, 20.—Party aa as before. Killed one of the sheep, 
which weighed 38 Ibs. The weather continues showery, 

Dec. 21.—Preparing for explorations as before. ‘The river has 
commenced running, but is still brackish; the weather is ipa 
with frequent showers, and the country is becoming very soft ant 


‘Dec. 22.—Frequent heavy showers, especially at night. Mr. 
Wilson and Dr. Mueller, with one of the men, went down the 
river to Sea Range to procure specimens of rocks and plants. The 
repairs of the schooner requiring some broad iron, I had the iron- 
work of one of the drays appropriated to the purpose, as there was 
no iron of a suitable size on board, the vessel, Party employed 
shoeing horses, fitting saddles, and general preparation of equip- 
ment of the exploring party. 

~ Dec, 23.—T'wo of the horses have again strayed to the west- 
ward, and Mr. H. Gregory and Bowman were employed nearly 
the whole day in tracking them, and succeeded in inging them 
inat night. The river is ae fresh, and running with a current 
of 1 to 2m. per hour. Since the commencement of the rainy 
season the general health of the party has improved, but this js 
perhaps due to a reduction in the temperature and increased re- 
rularity of diet, &e. Richards’s arm ia, however, in a very unsatis- 
actory state, resulting more from constitutional causes than the 
original extent of the injury. 

Dee. 24.—Preparing equipment as before. Dr. Mueller and 
Mr, Wilson returned in the boat from Sea Range, and report the 
river to be fresh at Sandy Island. Ffequent heavy showers have 
rendered the ground so soft that the horses cannot be hobbled 
without danger of their getting bogged, and it is scarcely possible 
to ride after rit to herd them. 

Dee. 20.—C ristmas- ay. Fre nent heay ‘showers thro . 
the day and night. Killed il shiney: of weight 38} lbs. hroughout 

Dee. 26.—Continued preparation of equipment. Fitting spare 
shoes to the horses, Ge, Frequent showers, } a 
P ig ea employed * before. This has been the first 

ine day during the past week, there having heer nA: 
during the 24 ares | g been but one shower . 

Dee. 25.—Packing stores, &c. The schooner was * 
the stream, as the drift wood “collected in large qeanigeen ae ses 
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bows when movred near the bank, and could not easily be cleared 
away. The water of the river is very muddy, and has risen about 
6 ft. above the ordinary high-water mark; the current is 1 to 2 m. 
per hour. In winding chronometer 2139 the chain broke, in 
consequence of its being much corroded, and the force of the spring 
injured it 0 much that I had to splice it in six places, 

Dee, 29.—Preparing equipment as before, &c. 

Dee. 30.—Sunday. 

Dee. ea aoe tracings of maps, &e. Completed the 
preparations for the party proceeding to explore the interior. 
 Janwary 1, 1856.—Wrote to Mr. Wilson, enclosing instructions 
for the guidance of the officer in charge of the principal camp on 
the Victoria River, Wrote to the master of the Tom Tough, 
giving instructions relative to the repairs and movements of the 
Tom Tough, &e. ae completed the arrangements for the 
journey into the interior, the horses were saddled and the party on 
the point of starting, when a gun was fired on board the schooner, 
and the horses took fright, rushing wildly into the bush, and it was 
only after a hard gallop of 2 m. that they were turned and driven 
back to the camp. Many of the saddles were torn off by the 
horses having run against trees; and as they had scattered very 
much, it took some time to collect the loads which had fallen from’ 
the horses, and four bags of provisions could not be found. A few 
of the straps of the colonial-made pack-saddles were broken, but 
no other damage was done to them; the English-made saddle 
was shaken to pieces. ‘The party were employed in the evening 
repairing damages. | | 

Jan. 2—Completed the repair of the saddlery, &c., broken 
yesterday. Two of the missing bags were found, but a heavy 
shower having obliterated the tracks of the horses, two bags con- 
taining sugar and sago were lost. 

Jan. 3.—All arrangements being complete, the party commenced 
their journey at 11 a.m., apd proceeding up the river to Timber 
Creek, encamped there at 3 p.m. (Camp 1.) The following is 
a memorandum of the arrangement and equipment of the party. 
The exploring party has with it—27 pack-horses, with pack- 
saddles; 3 pack-horses, with riding-saddles; 6 riding-horses, or, 
in all, 36 horses, with flour, 1470 Ibs.; pork, 1200 lbs. ; rice, 
200 Ibs.; sago, 44 lhs.; sugar, 280 Ibs.; tea, 36 Ibs.; coffee, 
28 Ibs.; tobacco, 21 Ibs.; soap, 51 Ibs.; or in all, 3330 Ibs, ; 
instruments, clothing, tents, ammunition, horse-shoes, tools, &c., 
800 Ibs.; saddle-bags and packages, 400 lbs.; saddles, bridles, 
. hobbles, &c., 900 Tbs. ; total, 5460 lbs, The total weight of the 
equipment of the party was thus about 24 tons, which distributed 
on 3U horses, gave an average load of 180 Ths, each, Each person 
had a stated number of horses in his special charge, and was 
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jonsible for the proper care of the loads and equipment, the 
idles and loads being all marked with corresponding numbers. 
A watch was constantly kept through the night, each person set 
on gentry for 2 hours in regular rotation, except myself, as I 

to make astronomical observations at uncertain hours. The cook 
was on watch from 2 till 4 a.., and having prepared breakfast 
the party concluded this meal before daybreak, and thus the most 
valuable part of the day was not lost. | 

Jan. 4.—Started at 7 a.m. and followed up the creek, but Dr, 
Mueller having wandered away into the rocky hills and lost him- 
self, I halted at the first convenient spot, and despatched several 
of the party to search for him, but it was not till 4 p.w. that the 
Doctor reached the camp. (Camp 2.) At noon there was a 
shower of rain which reduced the temperature to 92°. 

Jan. 5.—The day broke with a heavy shower which continued 
till 7-00, when it was followed by a cool breeze from the w. At 
$35 steered nw. 150°. up the valley of the creek till 11, when 
crossing a low ridge we descended into Beagle Valley, and stecr- 
ing ¥. 160° &. till 2°10 halted at a small creek. (Camp 3.) The 
country is now covered with fine grass, and water is abundant, 
though the smaller watercourses have ceased to flow. In the 
‘evening walked to a hill about a mile s. of the camp: it was only 
150 ft. high, but gave a fine view of the distant ranges. 

Jan. 6.—It rained continuously during the night. with much 
thunder and lightning. At 8 steered 160° and soon came to a 
small creek with water pandanus growing on its banks: this was 
followed to the se. At 11 crossed it, and changed the course 
to &E., camping at a small gully at 11°30. I then went with 
Mr. H. Gregory to look for a practicable ascent of Stokes Range 
and having been successful in the search returned to the camp at 

Gem. (Camp4.) There are few spots where this range can be 
ascended, as a line of cliffs run along the brow of the hills, vary- 
ing from 10 to 100 ft. im height. While on the hills we saw a 
aig sory olla did not approach. ‘The day was clondy and 
cool, and clea er sunset, which enabled me t altitud: 

for latitude. me to get altitudes 

‘an. 7.—The day again commenced with heavy showers. whie 
lasted tl7 a.m. At 7°30 started on a course of 120° nod hashes 
the foot of the sandstone range at 8°50, and the summit at 9:30 
The table land on the summit being intersected Ye daca. ae , 
trending to the s.w., we steered E. tat 11-40, when we aera 
deep valley trending £.8.e. Having made the necessary obse a 
vations for altitude, commenced the descent of the hills, whi ch in 
practicable in few places, as the valley was walled I + hak te 
ills, lg cliffs of sandstone 20 to 100 ft. high, with onli ds oc- 
casional , eee a = ee Only ar 

onal break, At 1 p.s. reached the bottom of the valley and 





encamped at a small gully. (Camp 5.) The summit of the 
range isa nearly level table-land, the undulations not exceeding 
100 feet ; but it is intersected by deep ravines, with perpendicular 
sides, which vary from 100 to 600 ft. in depth. The Sine stratum 
of rock is sandstone, and the soil on it very poor and sandy, pro- 
ducing small Eucalypti, Hakea, Grevillia, and a sharp spiny grass 
(triodia), which is the “ spinifex " of some Australian explorers. 
The character of the country is very similar to the interior of some 
portions of the western coast. 

Jan. §8.—Heavy rain till 7 a.m. At 7°15 started and followed 
the valley to the .s.x, and s. till 9, when it was jomed by a larger 
valley from the w. trending &., and in which a large creek in 
high flood obstructed our course. As the water was too deep to 
ford, we fixed a rope tp the branch of a tree and passed the packs 
over the stream. This was accomplished at 3 p.m., and the water 
having sunk considerably the horses crossed over, and we encamped 
on the s. side of the creek, (Camp 6.) ‘The valleys are well 

rassed, and vary from 4 to 7 m. in width, the hills rising 
steeply from the base to near the summit, where they are 
crowned by a cliff 20 to 150 ft. high, The summits are level 
or nearly so, as the valleys are only deep ravines excavated in 
the table land. ‘The valley of the larger creek appears to 
expand about 5 m. to the w. of the camp, and the hulls are 
rounded in their outline. | | 

Jan. 9.—A light shower at night was followed by a cool, cloud 
morning. At 6-50 followed down the creek to the B. and erossec 
to the left bank to avoid some rocky ground, On attempting 
to cross lower down, one of the pack-horses was carried down the 
stream some distance by the furce of the current, and the saddle- 
bags were recovered } m. below. The valley contracted as we pro- 
ceeded, and the cliff closed in and left no passage on the left bank, 
and we had to return 14 m. up the creek to cross to the right 
bank, where our course was again obstructed by a large tributary, 
which was crossed with difficulty, and then passed through the 
rocky gorge of the creek, where the cliff came so close to the bank 
of the creek that there was scarcely room for a horse to pass. 
At 12°10 camped on the bank of the creek at the termination of 
the hilly country, (Camp 7.) Ascending a rocky hill, obtained 
a view of the valley of the Victoria, and ascertained that we were 
on one of the branches of Jasper Creck., ‘The afternoon and night 
were showery. 

Jan. 10,— At 6°30 steered s.., leaving the creek to the x. The 
_ country soon changed to a level plain well grassed, but owing to 
the late rain very soft and muddy. At 10°20 passed the w. end 
of Jasper Range, and came to a creek 15 yards wide, trending 
w.e. Having forded the creek encamped on the right bank, 
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Camp 8.) The soil of the oonutry ry traversed this day is a good 
Sa loins on the plaine, but rough and stony on the hills, The 
trees are of small size, principally box and Bauhinia, Sandstone 
is the prevailing rock, sometimes passing into jasper, and also 


into chert and coarse limestone, Small veins of quartz intersect 


the jasper, and contain minute crystals of sulphuret of copper and 
iron. 


Jan. 11.—One of the mares having foaled in the night, she was 
not fit for a day’s journey: we therefore remained at the camp 
and employed the day in repair and adjusting N.AE. 
saddles and ater woe of an indispensable 11 Jan. 1856. 
nature. Marked a large gum-tree : 

Jan, 12.—The oreacaae with heavy dew and a light breeze 
from thes. At 6°15 steered wn. 150° x. over the ley countr 
which extends along the gE. side of Jasper Range. The soil is 
stony, but well grassed, and the fine weather had allowed the 
ma ah of the ground to become firm, so that the horses were not 
often bogged. At 12-25 camped on a small creek between the 
Fitzgerald and Jasper Ranges, (Camp 9.) Marked a gum-tree 
at the camp “No, 9.” The Eonere| character of the country is 
good and well grassed, and well suited for stock, though not equal 
to the basaltic country to the E. of the Victoria. Hard sandstone, 
jasper, and coarse limestone are the prevailing rocks, 

Jan. 13.—The night was cool and clear, with heavy dew; ther. 
mometer 62" at suurise, Steering an average s. course from 
6-40 till 11-25, reached the western branch of the Victoria and 
encamped. (Camp 10.) The country traversed was nearly 
level, well grassed, and thinly wooded with eucalypti and Bau- 
hinia. The soil brown loam with fragments of limestone. The 
river was running strong, but not in flood: the greatest rise this 
feason had been 10 ft, and the usual flood-marks are 20 ft, 

her. 

i 14.—Followed the river to the W.3W., crossing two large 
crecks from the w w. Approaching the sandstone range on th 
western side of the plain, the soil did not improve, but became 
very sandy. The country is thinly wooded with box-trees anid 
Bauhinia of small size. Grass is abundant and | At noon 
one of the pack-horses, ** Sam,” knocked up, and his load bei 
transferred to one of the riding-horses, he was left to rest while we 
sei a suitable spot for a camp, and at 12-15. halted at a small 
gully; as the bank of the river Was very Bott and unsafe for the 

ah abproach. (Camp 11.) Sent back for the horse “ Sam,” 
Fee wae brought to the camp. Ascended the hill to the -w.w. 
of the camp to take bearings, but no important features of the 
county a" Visible. In ascending the hill, the aneroid (B) fell 

rom 29°62 to 28°55, and ou descending only rose to 28:80, the 
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estimated height of the hill being 300 feet. As this indicated a 
change in the form of the metal, it was readjusted to the aneroid 
(A) 29-45. The continuance of fine weather and the forward 
state of the grass lead to the supposition that the wet season has 
already terminated, though only two months have elapsed since the 
first rains, It is probable that the wet season is much shorter in 
the interior than on the coast, and that at no great distance inland 
the tropical wet season will cease altogether, as Captain Sturt, in 
latitude 26°, only observed a fall of rain in August, though this 
might be exceptional, as in the case of Leichhardt, who never 
encountered a wet season during the journey to Port Essington. 
Jan. 15.—Started at 6°45 and followed the river to the w.s.w. 
The hills coming close to the bank for some miles caused the 
progress to be slow and difficult. Crossed two large creeks 
eoming from the w.n.w., the second 70 yards wide. At 10-30 
camped in a fine grassy flat. (Camp 12.) The course of the 
river was now more from the south, and the valley expanded into 
a plain several miles wide. | 
Jan, 16,—As several of the horses required a day's rest, at 
6 I started with Mr. H. Gregory to examine the country to the 
southward, and followed the river through a fine grassy plain till 
10, when it entered the sandstone range, and contracted the valley 
to 4a mile. The hills were steep, but the level ground in the 
valley, except where intersected by gullies, was good travelling. 
The river is much reduced in size,and the water is confined to 
the smaller channels in the principal bed. ‘The water is clear, 
and has not the muddy appearance which characterizes it lower 
down. The geological character of the rocks is unchanged, but 
the bed of the river being less deeply excavated, the lower beds of 
limestone and jasper are not co farualy developed ; nor are the 
summits of the hills quite so level, and large blocks of sandstone, 
the remains of an upper stratum, give the ky S very rugged 
appearance. Returned to the camp at 6-30. In the evemin, 
there was a heavy thunder squall with rain from the north, but 
the weather cleared at midnight. | 
Jan. 17.—Started at 7°5 and steered a s.w. course till 10-30, 
passing over a level grassy flat the whole distance, but the soil 
aay more sandy as we proceeded up the river. (Camp 13.) 
There is very litthe wood of any description, and the few trees that 
exist are a white stemmed Eucalyptus and a tall pmnate leaved 
Acacia. The horse “Sam” is very weak, and two-other horses 
are lame and can scaPeely travel. Since the 3rd instant the 
distance travelled has not exceeded 10 miles pe r diem, water and 
grass are everywhere abundant, and the loads not heavy, yet the 
greater part of the horses appear unable to perform more work, 
Jan. 18.—Some of the horses having strayed towards the last 
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camp, we were detained till 8-10 and then steered south for three 
miles ; the sandstone hills closed in with the river, and scarcel} left 
space to pass at the base of the steep rocks, Here the horse 
“Sam” fell into a pool of water,and when extricated could not 
stand: this accident having caused much delay, we encamped 4 a 
mile farther on, in a grassy flat. (Camp 14.) In the evening 
sent Bowman and Dean to bring the horse to the camp, but they 
Ja 1 the deletes tee dew, the temperature 
. Jan. 19.—The night was fine with heavy dew, _temperatur 
73° at sunrise. ring collected the horses, at 6°45 left the 
camp and followed the valley of the river on an average §.W, 
course, crossing a large creek from the x.w. The valley of the 
river expanded to three miles and then narrowed to one mile, and 
the course nearly west till 10-50, when we encamped. (Camp 15.) 
The soil of the valley is brown loam, producing abundance of 
grass ; but the hills, though less rocky, are more barren than lower 
down the river. The Sarita: of the channel of the river" has 
altered, and has the appearance of a stream which continues to 
run late in the season, as the channels are narrow and bordered 
with Pandanus, Melaleuca, and other trees which grow near per= 
manent water. The banks are of less height, and the timber 
rowing on them has a greater size than lower down the valley, 
it 1 p.m. the thermometer was 100° and the wet bulb 76°, show- 
ing 24° of evaporation. | un 
Jan. 20,—Left the camp at 6°55, and followed the river in a 
W.N.W. direction till 8°5, when we crossed at a ledge of rocks 
which caused a fall of about | ft., the water being 20 yards wide 
and 1 to 2 ft. deep, but above and below the river formed fine 
reaches 70 yards wide. The course was now w.&.W. tll 9, when the 
river turned w., and at 10-10 we came toa large stony creek, at which 
we encamped. (Camp 16.) The country rises gradually from the 
banks of the river as it recedes, and except within the influence 
of the floods is poor and stony, producing little besides triodia 
and a few small gum trees anid bushes. Ae we progress towards 
the interior the See scason seems to have been of shorter duration 
and the quantity of rain lees, yet the great heat has forced the 
vegetation towards maturity, and many of the grasses have 
already ripened their seeds, while there are numerous indications 
of the dry season having set in, ‘The wind is steadily from the s, 
and sz. and is very dry ; the sky is clear and bright, and the 
creeks have ceased to flow. In the afternoon rode out with Mr. 
H. Gregory to examine the country, afd found that the river 
came through a a Gorge in the sandstone range. This gorge 
» * m- long and + mile wide, the depth 400 ft. with nearly 
perpendicular sides, the winter bed of the ‘tiver occupying 
nearly the whole breadth, and the otherwise level bottom of the 
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valley is intersected by dry sandy channels and long pools of 
water; beyond the gorge the valley opened, but the view was 
intercepted by hills. 7 | 

Jan. 21.—Resumed our journey at 7°10, and following the 
right bank of the river nearly w. through the gorge, at 9 entered 
an open valley through which the river came from the s.w., but at 
10 again entered a second defile, which, from the inclined strata of 
sandstone, was almost impassable for the horses, and im crossing 
some soft ground between the rocks, one of the horses fell on a 
sharp stump and was so severely injured that be died in the he 
Having extricated ourselves from this defile, encamped at the foot 
of a sandstone hill, the strata of which el do 60° to the s.w. 
(Camp 17.) From the summit of the hill, which was about 300 ft. 
high, the country appeared more level to the a, rising into sand- 
stone ranges about 10 m. to the s. The course of the river was 
from w.s.w., the channel being bounded by cliffs 100 to 200 ft. 
high. The general aspect of the country was wretched in the 
extreme, as little besides triodia and a few small gum trees clothed 
the rugged surface of the red sandstone. ‘The weather continues 
fine, with only an occasional cloud or flash of lightning in the early 
part of the evening 5 the temperature is increasing, Bains 104° at 
1 p.m. Some catfish and asmall tortoise were caught in the river, 

Jan. 22.—At 7 continued our route up the river, but to 
avuid the steep ravines on its banks, made a sweep to the s., and 
at noon encamped in a grassy flat on the bank of the river. (Camp 
18.) The country traversed was very barren and rocky, the horses 
having great difficulty in crossing the deep ravines, and many of their 
shoes were torn from their feet during the day's journey. The 
highest ridge crossed was 500 ft. above the river, and the approxi- 
mate of its channel is about 500 ft, above the sea level: thus the 
general elevation of the table land may be considered to be 1000 ft. 
above the sea level. The general course of the river being from the 
w,, it appears desirable to reconnoitre the country to the s. 

Jan. 43 -Leaving the camp in charge of Dr. Mueller, at 
6-30 started in a southerly direction, accompanied by Messrs. H. 
Gregory and Baines, taking with us 4 horses and 6 days’ rations, 
&e. After clearing the deep rocky gullies near the river, we 

ssed over a more level country with some fine open plains 
covered with excellent grass, but the intervening ridges were very 
stony. At 9°45 reached the highest part of the range, and the 
country declined to the s.£., and was intersected by deep rocky 
ravines trending twat a large valley, which is probably drained 
by the southern branch of the Victoria River. The course was 
now 8.E., descending to the valley of a creek, through very broken 
and rugged sandstone country, eo little but stunted enca- 
lypti, Grevillia, acacia, and triodia, At 11°15 halted at the 
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creek, and resumed our ‘route at 3, following the valley to the 
E.s.£. till 440, when it turned £. through a rocky gorge between 
cliffs 150 ft. high ; but notwithstanding the dense iced sh of pandanus, 
fallen rocks, and the deep muddy channel of the creek, we suc- 
ceeded in tikes Spee way pith the gorge, and bivouacked in 
the open valley below at 5°30, there being a fine patch of grass 
in the flat, though the surrounding country is rocky and barren. 
The sandstone rocks show great disturbance, and dip at all angles 
and directions, so that no general direction could be determined, 
The upper rocks show a new feature in a coarse conglomerate of 
fragments of the lower sandstones and a few fragments of basalt ; 
these fragments are usually angular and often a foot in diameter; 
some of the enclosed fragments of rock are rounded and water- 
worn. This conglomerate forms a bed 100 ft. thick. ‘Towards 
evening the sky was cloudy, with lightning, but no rain. 

Jan. 24.—At 6 crossed the creek and steered sz. over broken 
sandstone ridges till 8, when we entered a plain of basaltic forma- 
tion, covered with good grass, and where the ground was not 
wholly composed of fragments of rock the soil was a rich black 
loam. Crossing two large creeks, at 10 halted at the second, 
These creeks appear to rise in a steep range of sandstone hills, 
which, bound, the basaltic plain to thew. chet 2 a neane 
track, At 3 resumed our route, traversing the basaltic plain for 
1+ hours, and bivouacked on a smal] cull j. (Bivouae.) The 
country on both sides of our track seems to be basaltic for several 
miles, and then rises into sandstone hills with flat tops. The 
basaltic rock of this plain is not of great thickness, as the sand- 
stone rose in a few places above its surface and formed sniall 
patches covered with coarse vegetation surrounded by the grassy 
plain. The basalt seems to have been poured out into the valley 
ted of had ae excavated in the sandstone, and not to have been 
much istur “l Subsequently. The surface is ve row oh 5 
Heys and the age sulfered much, ti ~ 

_ Jan. 25.—The night was cloudy, and it was not till after 
daybreak that I could get an altitude for the latitude of our 
bivouac. At 6:5 were again in the saddle and steered SE. to a 
rocky hill, which we reached at 7: it was of sandstone, rising ihane 
150 ft. above the basaltic plain. From the summit the view was 
extensive, but from the broken nature of the country to the: 
nothing could be traced of the courses of either creeks or riers 
To the s. the basalt plain rose to a greater elevation than the 
summit of the hill we were on, and was surmounted by table hills 
of sandstone about 10 m. distant, To the E. and N.E, the eountrs 
appeared to consist of plains of basaltic formation. well cn 
and thinly wooded. Leaving the hill at 8, followed a drv rock 
creck to’ the E. and .£, through basaltic plains with wi “ 
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hills and ridges till 10°30, and halted during the heat of the day. 
At this'spot the bed of the creek had been cut through the basalt 
into the sandstone, exposing a fine section of the junction of the 
two rocks. The sandstone was much altered at the line of contact, 
and having been deeply cracked the basalt had filled the fissures 
of the older rock. This altered sandstone and also a white 
papi sets aa the natives for the heads 2 

ir spears, and during this days journey t quantities o 
broken stones and imperfect seas hicada Sika tical on the 
banks of the creek. At 345 recommenced our journey and 

roceeded down the creek to the N.E. till 6°30 and bivouacked. 
| Bivouae.) 

Jan. 26.— Having ascertained that the party could be moved 
across the range to the basaltic plains with advantage, we com- 
menced our return to the camp by a westerly route across the 
plain, which rose géntly for 10 m., and was well grassed and very 
thinly wooded. The soil was very stony, with fragments of altered 
sandstone and basalt. On the higher parts of the plain there 
were several hills of basalt, forming flat-topped ridges, trending 
nw. and 8,: the highest of these was named Mount Sanford, and the 

lains Roe Downs. The country now gradually sloped to the 

mk of the creek near the western limit of the plain, at which, 
after 6 hours’ ride, we halted at 11°35. The banks of the creek 
are of basalt, but the sandstone is exposed in the channel, in which 
some of the pools were deep and permanent. At 4 resumed our 
route and passed over about a mile of sandstone, then 2 m. of 
basalt, and bivouacked at a small gully at the western limit of the 
plain. (Bivouac.) 

Jan, 27.—At 5°30 steered N.v.w over several nies of sani- 
stone till we struck our outward track, which was followed with 
some deviations to the camp, which was reached at 2 pw, (Camp 
18.) The evening was cloudy, with a heavy thunder shower. 
Dr. Mueller informed me that he had traced the river about 6 m. 
to the w.s.w., but that beyond that the direction was from w.w., 
apparently rising in a low range of hills which were visible. 

Jan, 238.—Having collected the horses, at 7-15 steered «8. to 
the rocky creek and followed it down to the rocky gorge and 
encamped. (Camp 19.) As the valley was completely walled in 
by steep rocks, it appeared to be a suitable place for a depdt 
camp, a3 the horses would not be able to stray to any great 
distance; and from the rapidity with which the water was drying 
up, it became desirable that no time should be lost in pushing on to 
the head of the Victoria, while it was practicable to cross the ran 
in which it is supposed to rise ; but as many of the horses are quite 
unfit for the Journeys it becomes necessary to leave them in some 
convenient spot while a small party pushes on lightly equipped. 
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the interior, and making arrangements for the formation of a 
depdt camp. The explorin party to consist of myself, Mr. H. 
Gregory, br. Mueller, and Charles Dean ; me mane ee 
ing at the depot in charge of the party. Selected 11 of tl 
oe t soap had Seinseabad ; equipped 4 with nding and 
7 with pack saddles. The following rovisions were packed for 
the journey :—pork, 150 lbs. ; flour, 300 Ibs.; rice, 50 Ibs. ; sago, 
10 Ibs. ; sugar, 48 lbs. ; tea, 8 lbs.; coffee, 6 Tbs. * 

Jan. 30.—Left the camp at 7°30 and steered an average 
s.5.E. course till 10-20 over stony ground, at the line of junction 
of the sandstone and basalt formation, and camped at a fine creek 
which came from a rocky gorge in the sandstone range to the w. 
of our course. (Camp 20.) Mr. Baines and Bowman, who had 
accompanied us thus far, returned to the camp, which I had 
instructed them to move to this creek, as a etter place for the 
horses, as one of them had shown yeni of poison, and I feared 
to leave them in their present locality. A severe attack of fever, 
from which I had been suffering since the beginning of the month, 
precluded our proceeding farther this day, as I had at first in- 
tended. At 5 p.m. it commenced raining and continued till 
midnight, with incessant thunder and lightning. 

Jan, $1.—I was sufficiently recovered this morning to be able 
to mount my horse, and at 8 left the camp and steered s.e. by 8, 
along the foot of the sandstone range, the basaltic plain extending 
to the xe. At 12°45 camped at a shallow watercourse trending 
to the ss.w. (Camp 21.) The whole of the country to the &. o 
our track appeared to be covered with excellent grass. The 
evening was showery, with continual thunder for several hours. 

February 1.—Steered x. 160° g. from 6-25 till 7-30 across the 
bacaltic plain; then crossed a large creek, in which there were 
some poola, that appeared permanent; then entered the sand- 
stone country, and passed several rocky ridges. At 910 there 
was a good view from one of the higher ridges; to the g. and w, 
fine grassy plains extended almost to the horizon; to the s. the 
country consisted of sandstone range, and to the 8.5 fine grass 
plains and rocky ridgea appeared to alternate with each other. 
Changing the course to &£., traversed a fine plain covered with 
grass, beyond which was a rocky ridge, and then a second plai 
where we halted at 11:10, as 1 was unable to keep on my Noe 
owing to a recurrence of the fever. At 2 again proceeded, and 
after crossing some very rugged country with deep rocky ravines, 
at length reached a large creek, at which we encamped, though 
(Cae er nothing but reeds and triodia for the horses to eat. 

Camp 22.) | | 


Feb, 2.—Left the camp at 6 and followed the creek up for three- 
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quarters of a mile before we could find a crossing place ; the 
course was then s.s.£. over very broken sandstone country. At 
9-50 halted in a grassy valley to feed the horses, and at 230 
resumed the journey s.E.; crossed a sandstone ridge, and de- 
scended into a wide valley, the centre of which was occupied 4 
a Lean plain, at the edge of which we encamped at oOo. 
| Camp 23. 

; Feb. reall 6 ascended the basaltic plain and steered n. 190° £. 
At 645 came to a large creek from the w., which joined the 
Victoria River three-quarters of a m. to the £., but the deep and 
rocky character of the ravine in which the river ran road 
our approaching it, and we had to turn to the w. an descend 
from the basaltic plain to the sandstone before the creek could 
be passed. Continuing an average 8, course, at 10°10 reached 
the Victoria River, the whole channel of which did not exceed 
150 yards in breadth, of which only 20 to 50 were occupied b 
water, and the rest by dry rocks and gravel, overgrown with 
bushes. With great difficulty we followed the river upwards, and 
were compelled to follow up a tributary creek for about I m. to 
cross it, and then encamped. Near this camp I saw the crested 
pigeon of Western Australia for the first time since landing on 
this part of the coast. (Camp 24.) 

Feb, 4.—Left the camp at 5°55 and steered nearly s. for 6 
hours, and then encamped on the bank of the Victoria River, at 
the end of a fine pool 70 yards wide, but at the lower end the water 
was contracted into a shallow rapid 10 yards wide. (Come 25.) 
The country traversed is of basaltic formation in the valley, but the 
hills are of sandstone, and rise on each side 200 to 300 feet, and 
the whole appearance of the country shows that there has been 
little change in the form of the surface of the ground since the 
basalt was poured into the valley. On the banks of a small creek 
we saw a flock of tribonyx-—a bird which has caused much specula- 
tion as to its proper habitat, as it often makes its appearance in 
immense numbers on the western coast of Australia. 

Feb. 5.—Started at 5°55 and steered s.w., keeping pact to 
the river at about 1 m. from it, as the creeks cut so deeply into 
the rock near the river that they were impassable. At 9°20 
crossed to the right bank of the river and continued a 8w, course, 
but, finding the country repaints 3 rough and rocky, turned x.w. 
to the river, and at 11°30 camped at a fine pool of water. (Ca 
26.) In the afternoon we were visited by a sudden thunder Mar 2 
fortunately the tents had not been set up, or they must have been 
torn to pieces. The valley of the river has contracted to about 
15 m., and turns to the w., but a branch seems to come from the 
s., and a second from the x.w. The country is becoming more 
level, and it is difficult to ascertain the limits of the valley, as many 
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portions of the original tableland exist as detached hills and 
ridges. Though the horses are well shod, they are becoming lame 
nd foot-zore from continually travelling over rough stony country ; 
more than half of the last 10 ae tur the bal 3 80 CoIn- 

letely covered with fragments of rock, that the soil, if any exist, 
Le Been wholly concealed from sight. = : 

Feb, 6—Leaving the camp at 6-20, steered s. up the valley of 
a large creek. At first the ground was very rocky, but, as we 
roceeded, became more level and sandy, the bed of the creek 
eing worn in the basalt, and the hills of sandstone conglomerate 
rising 100 to 200 ft. Excepton the bank of the creek there was 
no grass, the hills a7 covered with triodia. Encamped in a 
grassy flat at 11°30. (Camp 27.) 

Fa. 7.—At 6°30 resumed our route to the a.s.w., and reached 
the head of the creek at 8. Ascending the tableland by an 
abrupt slope our course was s. for | m., when the southern de- 
elivity was reached, and a large shallow valley extended across 
our course; beyond which a vast, and slightly undulating, plain 
extended to the horizon, with scarcely a rising ground to relieve 
the extreme monotony of surface. Descending by a very gentle 
slope into the valley, at 9°40 crossed a small watercourse trending 
s.E., and then passed sakes a pe densely covered with kan- 
garoo grass # to 9 ft. high. At 10°40 encountered the level 
sandy country beyond, which was covered with triodia, small acacia, 
and gum-trees, or rather bushes. Seeing little prospect of either 
water or grass to the southward, turned £. to the creek, at which 
we encamped at 12°30. (Camp 28.) The bed of the creek was 
dry except a few shallow pools of rain-water, and there had been so 
little rain this season that no water had flowed down the channel. 
A level grassy flat extended nearly a mile on each side of the 
creck, which indicated the extent of the occasional inundations: 
beyond which the country was very sandy, and covered with small 
gum-trees, acacia, and triodia. ) 

#eb. 8.—The country to the s. being go level and barren that 
we could not expect to find either water or grass in that direction, 
at 6 steered w. 110° B, along the course of the creek, whith 
turned somewhat to the w. of our track for a few miles, lut at ] 
again came on its banks. The country was very barren and 
sandy, with small trees of silver-leaved iron-bark, acacia. and 
triodia, except on the inundated flats of the creek, which renkk well 
grassed and thinly timbered with box-trees, The course of the 
creek was nearly s.£., but the channel decreased in size and | 

uite dry till 10, when we reached a fine pool that had bees 
filled by a tributary gully. Here we halted and shot several 
ducks. At 2-45 resumed our route, and at 3-20 came toa r Pane 


flat, on which the channel of the creek was completely lost, c a 
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ing the flat to the £. the country was level and sandy, and there- 

fore turned to the n., where there seemed to be a slight depres- 

sion, and at 4°50 came to a shallow pool of rain-water, at 

(Con we omer Frequent heavy showers during the night. 
Camp 29. 

Feb. 9.—On winding the chronometers this morning found that 
the chain of “2139 by Arnold” was broken. Taking adres of 
the cool cloudy weather, we steered 5. at 6°5 to ascertain if the - 
waters of the creek, after spreading on the grassy flat, collected 
again. We found an outlet to the southward, but the ground ris- 
ing in that direction, we observed a slight hollow to the w., for 
which we steered, when it terminated on the sandy plains, and the 
country became a perfect desert of red sand with scattered tufts 
of triodia and a few bushes of eucalyptus and acacia. At 
noon, finding it useless to proceed farther into the desert, we 
turned our steps to the N.N.x., and returned to our camp of last 
night. In returning we ascended a slight elevation from which 
there was an uninterrupted view of the desert from E. to s.w., the 
horizon being unbroken, and all appeared one slightly undulating 
plain, with just sufficient triodia and bushes growing on it to hide 
the red sand when seen at a distance. The day was remarkably 
cool and cloudy, the temperature at noon 56°, Though the rain 
had been abundant at our camp during the previous might, it had 
not extended more than 5 m. into the desert, which is more re- 
markable as the clouds were moving to the s, 

Feb, 10.—As the horses required a day's rest, we remained at 
the camp, which enabled us to repair the saddlery and perform 
other necessary work. Repaired the chronometer and also one 
of the aneroids which had been broken by the motion of the 
pack-horse. As there was no practicable route to the s., and the 
sandstone hills to the N. seemed to diminish in elevation to the &., 
I decided on following the northern limit of the desert to the w. 
till some line of practicable country was found by which to pene- 
trate to the s. In selecting a westerly course I was also in- 
fluenced by the greater elevation of the country on the western 
side of the Victoria, and the fact that all the larger tributaries 
join from that side of the valley. It is also probable that, should 
the waters of the interior not be lost in the sandy desert, they will 
follow the southern limit of the elevated tract of sandstone which 
occupies North-Western Australia from Roebuck Bay to the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, both of which points are nearly in the same lati- 
tude as our present position, from which it may be assumed that the 
line of greatest elevation is between the 17th and 18th parallels, 
None of the rivers crossed by Leichhardt are of sufficient magni- 
tude to drain the country beyond the coast range, and therefore 
any stream descending from the tableland to the s. will either be 
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absorbed in the desert or follow the southern limit of the sand- 
stones, and flow into the sea to the s.w. of Roebuck Bay. There 
is, however, reason to expect that as the interior of North-Western 
‘Australia is partly within the influence of Ga ya and partly the 
extra tropical climates, it does not enjoy a regular rainy season, and 
hough heavy rain doubtless falls at times, it Is neither sufficiently 
lar nor general to form rivers of oe magnitude to force 
their way through the flat sandy country to the coast. | 
rae pela abies remedied up the creek, and at 12°30 
camped at a shallow pool of rain-water on the flat, the channel 
of the creek being quite dry. (Camp 30, lat. 18° 15' 26") On 
the northern side of the ereek we passed a small lagoon with a 
great qumber of ducks and other waterfowl on it. The after- 
noon was cloudy witha fresh breeze from the s.z. 
Feb. 12.—Three of the horses having strayed some distance, 
we did not start till 7, when we steered an average course of 
w. 300° . tll 11°45, when we = at a small of water in 
the bed of the creek, which was reduced to a small gully. (Camp 
31, lat. 18° 9' 44".) For the first 4 m. we traversed the grassy 
flats of the creek, after which we passed over a level sandy 
country, producing nothing but triodia, stunted eucalypti, and 
acacia, ull we again approached the creck, where the grassy flat 
was nearly halfa mile wide, but of inferior character, = 
Feb. 138.—At 6:50 alte cite rea of the creck to the w., 
yassing through some fine flats with high grass, but the coun 
acrally oc oor and thinly timbered with white gum and aslye 
leaved Sinha At 10°40 halted at asmall pool of water, at 
the foot of a low granite ridge. (Camp 32, lat. 18° 11/ 20”.) 
At 3 ascended the granite hills, which rose abruptly 100 to 150 
ft. above the level of the plain, and extended to the se, about 
5 m.; to the w. the sandstones covered the granite and formed a 
level tableland or plain; and to the ™. a valley trended to the 
w., on the northern side of which the hills appeared to be granitic. 
Returning to the camp, examined a deep ravine, and found some 
small pools of water which might last nearly another month. | 
Feb, 14.—Leaving the camp at 6, steered an average course 
nw. 300° B. 5 crossing the granite ridge, we entered a level sandy 
Seney with much scrub, which was traversed til] 840, when we 
entered a wide grassy ere extending to the n.w., in which direc- 
tion we steered till 2°10, when we halted at a small muddy uddle 
2 inches deep and 3 yards wide. I then rode on to search for a 
better supply of water, and found a shallow pool ahont hs 
: Cera ile sy 5 . pool abent a mile 
distant, to which the party was moved and encam (Camp 33. 
Although this pool was not 100 yards long and 6 sehaaia i 
large flocks of ducks, smipe, and small cull: cn eee 
it, and several thousand pic ties ae ee 
te are leigh aaace pigeons of a species new to us came to 
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drink. ‘These pigeons keep in flocks of ten to more than a thou- 
sand, feeding on sieges of the grass on the open plains, as they 
never alight in trees. They are somewhat larger than the com- 
mon bronze-wing; the head is black, with a little white at the 
base of the beak and behind the eye; back, pale brown: breast, 
blue; throat, marked with white; wing, with white tips to the 
feathers and a small patch of bronze ; tail, short, tip white; feet, 
dull red. 

Feb, 15.—At 6°15 followed a line of small trees and bushes 
which grew on the lower part of the grassy plain, and indicated 
the course of the water in the wet season, and at 9 came to the 
head of a small creek trending n.w. Water was now abundant, 
and formed large pools, and at 11-15 camped on the right bank 
of the creck, at a pool 2m. long and 50 yards wide. (Camp 
d4, lat. 17° 33’ 50".) This spot seemed to be much frequented 
by the natives, and large quantities of mussel-shells lay around 
their fires. The plain traversed this morning was well grassed, 
the soil a stiff clay loam: it extended 3 to 6 m. on each side of 
the track, and was bounded by wooded country, which in some 

arts rose nearly 100 ft. above the level of the plain. On the 
ower parts of the plain we saw the salt-bush (Atriplex) and a 
species of rice, but as it was only just in ear we could not judge 
of the quality of the grain. In the afternoon there was a fine 
breeze from the £., which lasted till 8 r.o1., the sk being cloudy. 

Feb, 16.—At 6°5 resumed our journey down the ereek, which 
first turned w., and then s.w. At 12-20 camped at a small pool. 
(Camp 35, lat. 17° 59' 40°.) On the right bank of the creek, 
wide grassy plains extended from 3 to 5 m. back towards a low 
wooded ri but on the left bank the scrubby country came close 
to the creek. 

eb. 17, Sunday.—As water and grass were abundant, we were 
not compelled to move on in search of these requisites, and were 
enabled to observe it as a day of rest. 

Feb. 18.—Resumed our journey at 6-30, and steered an aver- 
age s.w. course till 11, then s, till 12-25, and again camped on 
the creek. (Camp 36, lat. 18° 11’ 40".) The country consisted 
of wide grassy plains on the bank of the creek ; beyond the plains 
at 1 to 6 m. distance low wooded ridges were visible, but the 
general eid of the whole country was extremely level. A 
i ite ver of ducks and a few geese were seen on the pools in 
the creek. 


Feb. 19.—Commenced our day’s journey at 6, followed the 
bank of the creek s. till 815, then s.s.w. till noon, when the course 
was ae to s.8.£. to close in with the creek, but found that the 
channel of the creek was completely lost on the level grassy plain. 
At 1-40 camped at a small puddle of muddy water as thick as 
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cream with white clay. (Camp 37.) Before the creek terminated 
in the plain it aca into some large though shallow \ ga which 
teemed with ducks of several species, but principally the pipwling 
duck. The grass gradually extended to a greater breadth, an 
the back country was so nearly level that it scarcely rose above 
the grassy horizon, while to the 3. it was so flat that the clumps 
of bushes looked like islands, the y plain extending to the 
horizon. Near one of the water fe in the creek we surprised 
a native, who was sitting at a fire with two women, who decamped 
with all possible despatch. Several smokes have been observed 
to thes. and s.w., which show that water must exist in that di- 
rection, though it may not be sufficient for the supply of our 
horses. The morning was ohana and at euiiehe there was a 
heavy shower of rain. Judging from the general appearance of 
the country, the waters of the creek, after spreading over the 
plain, must escape to the westward, as the grass has been bent in 
that direction by the current last year, but there has been so little 
rain this season that the channel of the creek has not been filled, 
Feb, 20,— As it appeared that the waters of the creek trended 
to the w. in the wet season, at 6°5 we steered n. 250° E., through 
a level forest of box-trees with abundance of good grass, the soil 
a brown loam with fragments of limestone. The shower last night 
had left many shallow pools of water on the surface. At 830 
passed a small swampy salt flat covered with salicornia, and at 
9°10 came on the grassy plain, which we skirted on a w. course, 
but as it turned to the ».w. changed the course to », 320° x, 
The plain narrowed to about a mile in width, and therefore crossed 
it in search of a definite channel, but without success, though 
there were some slight indications that during inundation the water 
flowed tothe w.w. At 11°50 camped at a shallow puddle of rain- 
water on the x. side of the plain. (Camp 38.) From the morn- 
ing’s camp till 8 the grass, though very backward, showed that 
there had been sufficient rain to cause it to spring, but as we pro- 
ceeded it was perfectly dry and parched up as at the end of the 
dry season, showing that little or no rain had fallen this year 
The day was cloudy with thunder, and was followed by a hea 
shower at night, which prevented my ascertaining the latitude by 
observation. it ol 
Feb, 21—As we were now 3 days’ journey { Paap 
which could be depended on for ged Ra ‘u be ie 
channel of the creek had been s0 completely lost on the plain that 
it was uncertain whether the marks of inundation near the cam 
had been caused by the creek flowing w., or a tribu E flowi P 
to the &., I determined to attempt a s.w. course, in ne | piri 
oe a country prove rocky, the heavy showers cme have 
collected a sufficient quantity of water to enable us to continue 
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a southerly route, and Spent ey selected the most prominent 
point of the rising ground to the s. of our position, and at 6°5 
steered for it N. 235° x. After leaving the open plain entered 
a grassy box flat, which continued to the foot of the hills, which 
we reached at 8. The slope of the hills proved very scrubby, 
with small eucalypti and acacia; the soil red sand and ironstone 
gravel. At 9 reached the highest ek of the hills for many 
miles around. To the s. it was slightly depressed for 10 or 15 
m., and then roe into an even ridge or plain, the whole appearing 
to be covered with acacia and eucalyptus scrub; to the w. and wn. 
the view was more extended; the low ridge of sandstone hills to 
the ». of the grassy plains extended to the w.x.w. for 30 m., 
only broken by a large valley from the x. ‘Throughout its whole 
length this range appeared to rise 150 or 200 ft. above the plain, 
and had the appearance of being the edge of a level tableland. 
5. of the grassy plain (the western limit of which was not seen) 
the country rose gradually to 80 or 100 ft., and presented a very 
level and unvaried appearance. It was evident that our only 
chance of farther a was to follow the grassy segre to the w. 
till some change in the country rendered a southerly course prac- 
ticable, 1t being probable that some creek from the x. might join 
the grassy plain, and that the channel which had been dissipated 
might be reformed. At 9°30 steered N.w., and at 12°30 cleared 
the acacia scrub. At 1-30 reached the bank of the creek, which had 
formed a channel 20 yards wide, with pools of brackish water: but 
we were too glad to find any water which could be used without detri- 
ment, to object to it because not agreeable to the taste, and therefore 
encamped.—(Camp 39.) We have thus been a second time com- 
pelled to make a retrograde movement to the w., after reaching the 
same latitude as in the first attempt to penetrate the desert; but T 
did not feel justified in ae the extreme risk which would 
have attended any other course, though following the creck is b 

no means free from danger, as very few of the water holes which 
have supplied us on the outward track will retain any water till 
the time of our return. The weather was calm and hot in the 
early part of the day, in the afternoon it clouded over, and there 
was a slight shower of rain. According to our longitude by 
account we have this day passed the boundary of Westezh Aus- 
tralia, which is the 129th meridian. — 

Feb. 22.—Leaving the camp at 5-40, followed the creek to the 
w.s.w., and crossed a small gully from the s.—(Camp 40.) At 
11-30 camped at a fine pool of water in a small creek from the 
§., close to its junction with the principal creek, which I now 
named after Captain Sturt, whose researches in Australia are too 
well known to need comment, The grassy plains extend from 3 
to 10m. on each side of the creek, which has a more definite 
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channel than higher ups there being some pools of sufficient size 
to retain water throughout the year. 

The plain is bounded on the X. by sandstone hills 100 to 200 
ft. high, and there is also a mass of hilly country to the s., the 
highest point of which was named Mount Wittenoom. About noon 
a thunder shower passed to the E. and up the creek on which we 
were encamped, and though the channel was then dry between 
the pools, at 6 it was running 2 ft. deep. The grass is much 

ner near this camp, and there has evidently been more rain 
OB than in any part of the country s. of the Victoria yet visited. 
A fresh southerly breeze in the morning, thunder storm at noon, 
night cloudy, with heavy dew. | 

Feb, 23.—Resumed our journey down the creek, the general 
course first aw. and then s.s.w. ‘The channel was gradually lost 
on the broad swampy flat, which was overgrown with polygonum 
and atriplex, &e., and had a breadth of about a mile, bei 

“oressed about 10 ft. below the grassy plain, which has a width 
of 15m, The hills are of less height, and the whole country so 
level that little is to be seen but the distant horizon scarcely 
rising above the vast expanse of waving grass. At 9-40 entered 
an open grassy box flat, and at 10°50 camped at a shallow puddle 
of muddy water just sufficient to supply the horses. I walked 
about a mile into the Polygonum flat, but could not find any 
water, though the ground was soft and muddy in some parts, 
Mr. H. Gregory, when rounding up the horses in the evening, 
saw 5 blacks watching us: we therefore went out to communicate 
with them, but they hid themselves in the high bushes and grass, 
The night was clear, and I took a set of lunar distances, which 
the cloudy weather had prevented for more than a week, though 
I had been able to get altitudes for the latitude, | 

Feb. 24.—At 6 continued the route down the creek, which 
spread into a broad and swampy flat about a mile wide, and 
covered with atriplex and polygonum, the general trend s.w. 
At 7-60 crossed a large water course with a dry sandy channel 
coming from s.F.; no water having flowed down it this evening 
At 9 crossed to the right bank of the creek: there were rae 
shallow muddy hollows, and one shallow channel of running wate 
4 yards wide and 1 ft. deep. ‘The largest channel was near the 
w. side of the flat, but except a shallow pool it was dry. As we 
advanced the country showed the effect tas continued drouc 
and though the creek had some large shallow pools, the channel 
was dry between them, the soil absorbing the whole of the water 
-which was running in it above. At 11-50 encamped at what 

appeared to be the termination of the pools of water, as the chann: ] 
was again lost on a level flat. Great numbers of ducks, C0 Son 
cranes, and crows frequented the banks of the creek above the 
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eamp, and appeared to feed on the wild rice and panicum which 
were growing in considerable quantities in the moist hollows. To 
the SE. of the ereek there is a level box flat which extends 2 or 
om. back to the foot of some low sandy ridges, covered with 
triodia and a few small eucalypti, To the n.w. and w. the grassy 
plain extended to the horizon, with searcely a break to mter- 
rupt the even surface of waving grass. * 

feb. 25.—The small number of water fowl which passed either 
up or down the creek during the night indicated that water was 
not abundant below our present position, and we therefore pre- 
pared for a dry country, and were not disappointed ; for, leaving 
the camp at 6-15, we traversed a level box flat covered with lo 
dry grass. At 9 again entered the channel of the creek, which 
was now a wide flat of deeply cracked mud, overgrown with 
atriplex, which had lost all its leaves from long continued Si 
weather, The flat was traversed by numerous emall channels 
from 1 to 2 ft. deep, but they were dry, and had not contained 
water for more than a year ; there were, however, marks of former 
inundations when the country must have exhibited a very different 
appearance; and had it then been visited by an explorer, the 
account of a fine river, nearly a mile wide, flowing nee 
splendid plains of high grass, could scarcely be reconciled with the 
facts I now have to record, of a mud flat deeply fissured by the 
scorching rays of a tropical sun, the absence of water, and even 
scarcity of grass) The creek now turned to the s., and we followed 
the shallow channels till 12-30, when we fortunately came to a 
small pool which had been filled by a passing shower, and here 
we encamped. During the day a fresh breeze blew from the s. 
and 8.E., and the air was exceedingly warm, the thermometer 106°, 
but being very dry, was not i pidge 

Feb, 26.—aAs the course of the creek was uncertain, we steered 
6. at O°45 across the Atriplex plain, and at 6°35 reached the 
ordinary right bank of the ereek, which was low and gravelly, 
covered with triodia and small bushes; we then passed a patch 
of green forest, and at 8 entered a grassy plain which had bes 
favoured by a passing shower: green grass was abundant, and 
even some small puddles of water remained in the hollows of the 
elay soil, At 10°50 came on the creek, which had collected into 
a single channel and formed pools, some of which appeared to be 
permanent, as they contained small fish. At one of these pools 
we encamped at 11-10. The channel of the creck is about 15 ft. 
below the level of the plain, and is marked by a line of small 
flooded gum trees. The aitriplex flat has ceased, and the coil is.a 
hard white clay producing salsola and a little grass, The morning 
clear, with a moderate breeze from 8. Afternoon cloudy, with. a 
few drops of rain at night. 
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Feb, 27.—Resumed our journey down the creek at 6-5 on a 
general course s.w. till 7:15, when it turned to the w., and formed 
a fine lakelike reach of water 200 yards wide, with rocky banks 
and sandstone ridges on both sides of the creek. At 11 camped 
at the lower end of a fine reach trendings. The general character 
of these reaches of water is, that they are very shallow and sepa- 
rated by wide spaces of dry channel, the water being 10 ft. below 
the running level. The country is very inferior, and the grassy 
flats are reduced to very narrow limita, the hills being red sand- 
stone, producing nothing but triodia and small Seer trees, 

Feb, 28.—At 6 were again in the saddle following the ereek, 
which had an average w.s.w. course, but the channel was soon lost 
on a wide grassy flat with polygonuim and atriplex. A few large 
detached pools however existed, and were 50 to 100 yards wide, 
and { to 4 a m. long, although the dry season had reduced 
them to much narrower limits than usual, as they were 8 ft. 
below the level of the plain. At 11-45 camped at a large sheet 
of water just above a remarkable ridge of sandstone mre on the 
right bank of the creek. Ducks, pelicanz, and spoonbills were 
very numerous, but so wild that they could not be approached 
within gun-shot. Until the present time it had been doubtful 
whether the creek turned towards Cambridge Gulf, the interior, 
or the coast westward of the Fitzroy River; but the first point 
being now 220 nautic. m. to the N., and the general course of 
Sturt Creek s.w., such a course is not probable, and it there- 
fore only remains to determine whether it is lost in the level 
plains of the interior, or finds an outlet on the x.w. coast. The 
eareful and minute surveys of the coast from the Victoria to 
Roebuck Bay show that no rivers exist of such magnitude as 
Sturt Creek would attain in passing through the ranges to the 
coast ; nor does the generally abrupt character of the coast line 
favour the supposition that any interior waters find an outlet in 
this space. That the elevation of this part of the creek is suffi- 
cient to enable it to form a channel to the w.w. coast is shown 
by the barometric measurements already made. The dividing 
ridge between the head of the Victoria and Hooker Creek is 
about 1200 ft., at the head of Sturt Creek 1370, and our pre- 
sent camp 1100 ft. above the sea. Thus the average fall of 
Sturt Creek has been 270 ft. in 180 m, or 14 ft. per m. Now 
the distance to Desault Bay (which appears the most probable 
outlet) is 370 m.; and allowing an increase to 500 m. for devia- 
tions, there would be more than 2 ft. fall per m., which is sufficient 
for the maintenance of a channel. Should the creek turn to the 
s. and enter the sandy desert country, the waters would soon be 
absorbed, especially as the wet season at the upper part of the 
ereek occurs at the time of the dry season in the lower part of its 
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course. That it does lose itself in a barren sandy country is, I 
fear, the most probable termination of the creek; and that a level 
sandy country exists for many miles on each side of our route is 
shown by the small number and size of the tributary water- 
Courses, 

Feb. 29.—Leaving the camp at 5°40, traced the creek to the 
s.W. for about 3 m.: it formed fine reaches of water 50 to 100 
yards wide, but the channel again suddenly terminated in a level 
flat covered with polygonum, atriplex, and grass. In this flat 
there were some shallow pools of water. At 7°30 the ereek 
turned to the w., round the 8. end of a rocky sandstone hill, and 
was joined by a tributary gully from the »., below which point 
the channel had well defined banks and a dry sandy bottom, and 
long parallel water holes on each side, but very little water 
remained at this time. At 9°30 the course of the creek omnes 
to & hy w., and passed through a level flat timbered with flooded 
gum trees; it was about a mile wide and well grassed, but com- 
pletely dried up for want of rain. The back country was thinly 
wooded with white gum, and rose gently as it receded, forming 
sandstone hills about 100 ft. high, of extremely barren appear- 
ance. At 11°45 camped at a small muddy pool which would last 
only a few days longer. A strong breeze commenced early in 
the day from the w. and gradually changed to s. Thermometer 
109° in the coolest shade that existed. 

Marek 1.—Our horses having strayed farther than usual in 
search of better grass, we were ddeved till 6-20, when we steered 
as. by w. course down the valley of the creek, Immediately 
below the camp the country beyond the effect of inundation by 
the creek changed to a nearly level plain of red sand, producing 
, nothing but triodia and stunted bushes, the level of this desert 
country being only broken by low parallel sidges of drifted sand 
perfectly straight, and with a direction nearly &, and w. At 
1160 ¢amped at a fine pool of water 3 to 5 ft. deep and 20 yards 
\That we had now entered the desert was apparent, and 

. of temperature during the past 3 days was easily 
explainetts but whether this desert is part of that visited by 
Captain Sturt, or an isolated patch, has yet to be ascertained ; and 
the only hope is that the creek will enable us to continue our 
course, as the nature of the country renders an advance imprac- 
ticable except by following water courses. 

March 2.—Left our camp at 6°30 and steered sw. by w., 
which soon took us into the sandy desert on the left bank of the 
creek, Crossing one of the sand ridges, got a sight of a low 
range of sandstone hills to the 3.e., the highest of which I named - 
Mount Mueller, as the Doctor had been the first to discover them 
while collecting plants on the sandy ridge the previous evening. 
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At 10°15 again made the creek, which had manronly Ce Channa) 
to mark its course: the wide clay flat bearing the marks of pre- 
vious inundation was the only indication visible.. At 12-35 
camped on a small muddy aniie the grass very scant and dry. 
The traces of natives are frequent. Large flights of pigeons 
feed on the grassy plains, and a small flight of white : 

March 3.—At 5°30 started and followed the creek on a general 
course 8.w.; there were very irregular channels, sometimes 10 
yards wide and very shallow, and then srpanding into pools 50 
yards wide. The sandy plain encroached much on the grassy 
flats, and reduced the winter course of the creek to 4a mile. At 
8 the course was changed to s., and at 10°55 encamped at a small 
swamp which was nearly dried up, and covered with beautiful 
grass. ‘The country differed slightly in character from that seen 
yesterday, there being a few patches of white gum trees and a 
8 acacia, with tall stems; salsola and salicornia are also 
abundant, and show the saline nature of the soil. 

March 4,—Left the camp at 5°50 and steered s.w, over a level 
country, with shallow hollows filled with a dense growth of acacia, 
and at 7°30 struck the creek, which had a sandy channel and 
narrow flats covered with salsola and salicornia. The pools were 
very shallow, and gradually became salt, and at 10°15 spread out 
into the dry bed of a salt lake more than a mile in diameter, and 
this was connected by a broad channel of salt water with a second 
dry lake 7 or 8 m, across, .As there was little chance of water 
ahead, and the day far advanced, we returned to one of the 
brackish pools and encamped, The country passed over was of 
a worthless character, and so much impregnated with galt that 
the surface of the ground is often covered with a thin crust of 


ealt. 

March 5.—Started from the camp at 5-45, and steered as. 
through the acacia wood to the lain aul then-s. by EB. Pit its 
dry bed towards a break in the trees on the s. side; here we 
found a creek joining the lake from the s.w., in which there were 
some pools of rain water. We then steered E. to intersect any 
channel by which the waters of the lake might escape to the south- 
ward or s.E., and passing through a wood of acacia, entered the 
sandy desert, As some low rocky hills were visible to the Fr, 
steered for them, and at 2°10 halted 4 a m. from the foot of the 
highest, and then ascended it on foot. These hills were y 
barren and rocky, scarcely 80 ft. above the plain, Panes a3 
sandstone in horizontal strata. From the summit of this hill 

-nothing was visible but one unbounded waste of sandy ridges and 
low rocky hillocks which lay to the aE. of the hill, 7A i: one 
inhospitable desert, as. the flat and éandy country which could 
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absorb the waters of the creek was not capable of enleeatiig 
water courses. Descending the hill, which I named Mount Wilson, 
after the geologist attached to the expedition, we returned towards 
the creek at the 5. end of the lake, reaching it at 9-30 p.m. 

March 6.—As the day was extremely hot, and the horses re- 
quired both food and rest, we remained at the camp. Ducks were 
numerous on some of the ports but so wild that only two were 
shot. The early part of the day was clear, with a hot, strong 
breeze, varying from Ww. to sc. At 1 po. there was a heavy 
thunder-squall from s.£., which swept a cloud of salt and dry 
mud from the surface of the dry lake ; the squall was followed by 
a slight shower of rain. | 

March 7—As I had frequently observed that in the dry 
channels of creeks traversing very level country, a heavy shower 
in the lower part of its course often causes a strong current 
of water to rush up the stream bed, and leave marks which would 
mislead a person examining them in the dry season, it seemed 

nssible that this might be the case with the creek entering the 

ke at its s.w. angle, as it might really be the outlet of the lake 
when filled by Sturt Creek flowing into it, though in ordinary 
seasons the flow of the water would be intothe lake. Accordingly 
I decided on following the creek to ascertain its actual course ; 
and leaving the camp at 5°50, steered nearly sw. along the 
general course of the creek till 7-30, when it turned to the north, 
and entered the dry bed of a lake. As the beds of the two lakes 
were lower than the channel between, the water during the last 
heavy rain had flowed both ways from the central part of the 
channel. Having skirted the lake on the w. to intercept any 
watercourses which might enter or leave the lake. on that side, 
we came to a shallow channel with pools of water, some 
fresh and others salt, with a broad margin of salicornia on their 
banks, At 11 camped on a small pool of fresh water. The soil 
on the banks of the creck is loose white sand with concretions 
of lime, covered with a dense growth of tall acacia, with salsola 
and a little grass in the open spaces. 

March 5.—Started at 65, and traced the creek into the salt 
lake to the w., but this was also dry. After some search found 
a creek joining on the x. side, and communicating with a 
large mud plain partly overgrown with salicornia, and with 
large shallow pools of water very muddy and 2 to 3 inches deep. 
On the northern side this plain narrowed into a sandy creek, with 
shallow pools, the flow of the water being decidedly from the 
northward, At 12:15 camped at a shallow pool, near which there 
was a little grass, the country generally being sandy, and only 
prossieing triodia and acacia, Thus, after having followed, 

turt Creek for nearly 300 m., we have been disappoimted in the 
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hope that it would Jead to some important outlet of the waters of 
the interior. It has, however, enabled us to penetrate far into the 
sandy tract of country, which may be termed the Great Australian 
Desert. 


March 9.—Left our camp at 6°35, and followed the creek up 
for half an hour, and then steered east to Sturt Creek, which we 
reached at 9-5, the country being level, sandy, and covered with 
triodia and patches of acacia. We then steered a —— 
ore down the creek till 11, and encamped at the large brackis 


T March 10.—As I had observed that a creek appeared to join 
the salt lake at the x.z. angle, there yet remained a possibility 
that the waters of the lake might find an outlet to the east, and 
ass to the north of Mount Wilson. We therefore steered east 

ae the camp at 6°45, and passed close to the south side of a 
sinall dry salt lake 7 m. in diameter, and then traversed a level 
sandy country thickly wooded with acacia, and a few white gum- 
trees. At 8°15 struck a small grassy watercourse; this we fol- 
lowed down to the ss.w. to the large salt lake, close to which it 
was joined bya small sandy creek coming from the east. Having 
reached the fe of the lake at 10, steered south along its shore 
till 11°15, when its shore trended to the w.s.w., and there was a 
well defined bank without a break, to the point which had been 
the limit of our examination from the nates part of the lake, 
and thus determined that there was no outlet for the waters to 
the east. As the whole country to the south was one vast desert 
destitute of any indications of tbe existence of water, it was clear 
that no useful results could arise from an attempt to penetrate 
this inhospitable region, especially as the loss of any of the horses 
might deprive the expedition of the means for carr ing out the 
explorations towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. 1 therefore de- 
cided on commencing our retreat to the Victoria while it was 
practicable, as the rapid evaporation and increasing saltness of the 
water in this arid and inhospitable region warned us that each 

day we delayed increased the difficulty of the return: and it is 
even possible that we are now eut off from communication with 
the party at the depét by an impassable tract of dry country, and 

may be compelled to maintain ourselves on the lower part of the 
ereek till the ensuing rainy season. Returned to the crock at the 
— angle of ~ lake, and encamped, The morning was cloudy, 

with a strong hot wind from &. and s&., the nicl | 

rah gr night calm and 
farch 11.—At 6-10 left the camp, and followed the ereek 4 

the ~.x.£., but it soon spread into a naebar of small eliotn 

drained a patch ofelay land. At 7 steered north throy a wood 

of tall acacia growing on loose sandy soil, and Borie the open 
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sandy plain at 8°15. A few small white gum-trees were scattered 
over this part of the plain, which was quite level, and covered 
with triodia, which partially concealed the glaring red colour of 
the sand. Observing a low but abrupt hill a little to the east of 
our course, turned towards it, and aseended it at 10; its height 
was less than 100 ft., and was composed of the same sandstone 
which prevails over the whole country southof the Victoria. The 
view was cheerless in the extreme. From x, 26° &. to x. 166° EB, 
the country was a level plain with small isolated hills, sometimes 
ouped together, but not forming definite se ; the even 
height and peculiar table summits appear to indicate that they 
are only small remaining portions of a sandstone table-land or 
lain, nearly the whole of which has been removed. The stratum 
1s, however, a slight dip of 1° to 2° to the east, The vegeta- 
tion of this part of the country was reduced to a few stunted gum- 
trees, hakea-bushes, and triodia, the whole extremely barren in 
appearance. The Sseaagrs: portion of the horizon was one 
straight even line; not a hill or break of any kind was visible, 
and, except the narrow line of the creek, was barren and worth- 
less: the red soil of the level portions of the surface being par- 
tially clothed with triodia and a few small trees, or rather 
bushes, rendered the long straight ridges of fiery red-sand more 
conspicuous. The wind being strong, we observed several fires 
along the course of the creek, and also one near Mt. Mueller to 
the ».£., indicating that natives existed in that direction, and 
doubtless water in the vicinity, as it was a day's journey from 
the creek. Our course was now wn. 340° E., and on approaching 
the creek passed through a pateh of casuarina forest, which was 
remarkable, as they are the only trees of this genus we had seen 
since landing at the Victoria, though abundant in all other known 
parts of Australia. At 1°40 reached Sturt Creek, and halted 
at our camp of the 2nd of March. (Camp 49.) There was a 
strong bot wind during the day. | 
March 12.—Resumed our route at 5°55, and steered x. 20° x», 
till 8, then 40° and 60° till 1, when we encamped at a shallow pool 
of water near the creek, and about 3 m. above Camp 48. As the 
route only traversed the level flats of the creek, nothing worthy of 
farther notice was seen. The channel being split into small hollows, 
some of which retained a little water, the press was much dried up 
and limited to the flat near the creek, the more remote portions 
being covered with triodia. ‘The day was hot and nearly calm, 
but at noon we were benefited by a few passing clouds, and at 6 a 
dry thunderstorm cooled the air from 100° to 93°, but the tem- 
perature rose to 96° at 8. | 
March 13.—At 5°50 steered wx. 10° £., crossing the creek 
several times, and at 10 turned to the n.N.u. and N.E., crossing 


” 


* 

the sandstone hills round which the creek turns at a right angle, 
and at 12°10 camped on eo — see 8-40, e rites “Bus 
20th February. - Nearly all the pools of water had dried wp, an¢ 
the water at the dainp hed become brackish ; some of the pools, 
however, must be permanent, as there are small fish in them. A 
large party of natives appear to be moving up the creek, as fresh 
fires are continually seen to the ¥.E. along its course. A cool 
breeze from w. to N.e. moderated the heat; the temperature at 
2 p.m. 103°; passing clouds from x.x. in the afternoon. 

March 14.—Resumed our route, and followed the creek up- 
wards from 5°50 till 1-5, when we encamped about 3 m. s.w. of 
C's rn 45, at the first pool above the Atriplex flat. A short 
distance above the camp we crossed a large sandy creck from the 
north, which proved to be the cause of the change in the character 
of the creck below that point. As our route was at a greater 
distance from the ereek than in tracing it down, it gave a good 
opportunity of ascertaining the nature of the country beptet the 
limits of the inundations of the creek. To the s.w. a vast plain, 
traversed by low ridges of gravel and drift sand, clothed with 
triodia and a few hakea-bushes, rose gradually from the creek ; 
but on the s.a more abrupt sandstone slope terminated in a 
similar plain of somewhat greater elevation, and showed that we 
were still within the limits of the desert. Moderate breeze from 
N.w., changing to N.E.; passing clouds; a light shower at 11 P.a1, 

March 15.—Resumed our route at 5-50, and steering w. 40? & 
I hour into the triodia plain; then wn. 6U° x, till 9-20, when we 
reached the first large pool in the creek, and rounding the bend 
camped at one of the narrow pools above the sandstone ridge. 
The waters of the larger pools had sunk from 6 to 12 inches since 
we passed downwards, and almost all the smaller pools were now 
dry, ‘The morning clear and cool, with clouds and light showers 
in the afternoon accompanied with thunder. | 

March \6.—As there was no water in the creek for the next 
33 m., we filled our water-bags and prepared for an early start ; 
but unfortunately the horses had strayed farther than usual, which 
delayed us till 7, when following nearly the outward route, we 
passed close to the water-hole at Camp 43, but it was now dry. 
At I halted under the shade of a few acacia-trees during the heat 
of the day, and resumed our route at 3, following the eastern side 
of the plain through which the creek passes. e ground was 
stony, and bad travelling; but as the moon was bright, we stic- 
ceeded in reaching the first’ pool of water at 8-30; this was a 
mile above Camp 42, the water at which had dried up, though 
4 ft. deep on the 24th Feb. he pool at which we now camped 
appears to be permanent; it is 100 yards wide and 300 yards 
long; the water 3 ft. deep close to the hank. Ducks were 





* 
numerous, and I shot four in the early morning. An easterly 
breeze continued through the day, and as usual there were a few 
clouds towards sunset. Unfortunately the dry weather has warped 
the boxwood seale of the thermometer to such an extent that it 

March 17.—We were again delayed by several trifling circum- 
stances, and did not leave the camp till 7-40; but having nearly 
cleared the desert the weather was comparatively cool. Steering 
an average N.E. course, traversed the wide grassy plain on the 
right bank of the creek, to which the name of Denison Plains was 
given. At 2 camped at a small pool in the Polygonum flat, which 
was all that remained of the water which had covered the flat to 
the extent of ?m. last month. Our course this day showed the 
great extent of the grassy plains to the N.w., as we did not see 
the limit at any point in that direction. Cool breeze from E, with 
thin clouds all day. 

Mareh 18.—Left the camp at daylight, and proceeded to 
Camp 40 on the outward route, and halted for the remainder of 
the das to rest the horses, as a heavy stage lay before us over the 
dry country. Large flights of cockatoos came to the pool at this 
camp, and we shot thirty-three, which were a welcome addition to 
our provisions. Strong easterly breeze ; passing clouds. 

March 19.—Steered ». 60° © at 6°35, and followed up the 
course of the creek, crossing to the right bank at 9, where there 
was nothing but the Polygonum flat to mark its course. At 
10-30 turned nearly east, passing a large sheet of brackish water, 
which appeared deep and permanent nig lower end, but shallow 
at the arene ae At 11-20 camped at a small pool of fresh water 
ina back channel, as we were anxious to get a supply of good 
water before proceeding farther, as the next three stages were 
without any known water. Fresh breeze from & 

March 20.—At 5°55 steered 110°; at 6-20 struck a small 
creek with steep banks. Altered the course to 90° * crossed two 
small watercourses from the north with a little water in them in 
the deeper parts of the channel. The general character of the 
country box-flats and open grassy plains near the creek. At 7-25 
entered a large grassy plain, extending n. and e. for 10 m., and 
at 9°15 halted at a small watercourse, which retained a little 
water in a grassy hollow, the object of halting thus early being to 
enable us to start fresh in the afternoon, an » should the countr 
continue open, to push on through the night, by which the water 
could be reached before the heat of the sun was too great for 
travelling. At 3°5 resumed our route, and traversed a level 
grassy plain, extending 1 to 5 m. on each side of the track. At 
7 observed a native fire about 2 m. to the north, from which we 
concluded that water existed at no great distance; and at 7:15 
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were fortunate in finding a pool of rain-water in a slight depres- 

sion of the plain, and aeamped: but could not find ee a a 

boi! our tea, though we were well satisfied with having abun- 
nee of water. | 

March 21.—We were again in our saddles at 5°15, and con- 
tinuing our course x. 70° ©, at 6-40 reached the limit of the 
grassy plains which turned to the s.e., and extended to the 
horizon, We then entered a wooded country, and the soil 
changed from a rich dark logm to a candy and gravelly soil, with 
fragments of sandstone ; the vegetation consisted of small white 
gum-trees, shrubby acacia, aay triodia, with a few patches of 
grass. The country gradually rose till 9-20, when we came to 
an abrupt descent into the valley of Sturt Creek; but the 
nay did not improve = character till 10-20, when ms jut to 
the grassy flats. At 10°50 camped at a large open pool of water 
in the bed of the creek. On 5 there wee 4 es: number 
of ducks, but so wild that they could not be approached within 
range of our guns. Moderate breeze from f£., with light clouds 
from the s.£. during the day. The weather has been so misty 
for the last ten days, that I have been unable to get a good set 
of lunar distances, and it is useless to observe unless under cir- 
cumstances favourable to accuracy. 

Mareh 22.—5°35 found us again travelling up the creek on a 
northerly course, and at 7°20 changed the course to x.B. by x., 
and at 11°25 camped about a mile below Camp 35. The hill at 
the bend of the creek proved to be basaltic, with a stratum of 
sandstone conglomerate resting on the top. ‘The pools in the 
creek were much reduced, and all the small ones dried up. 

Mareh 24, Sunday.—The feed and water not being such as 
would permit of our resting here, we followed up the creek nearly 
on the outward track. A few miles above the camp a party of 
blacks came out of the creek, and commenced a distant vis 
but on one ef the party ap roaching, they picked up the spears 
that had been secreted in Ae Briss, and ran awe into the bed 
of the creek. After 64 hours’ journey camped at the lower end 
of the pool, where we had halted on the 15th February. Near 
the northern bend of the creek we passed a fine deep pool, which 
appears to retain water through the dry season. All the croatian 
pools had dried up, and the larger reduced 2 ft, : 

_ March 24.—As the horses had not had a day's rest for some 
time past, we remained at the camp to refresh them, before at- 
tempting to cross the dry country which divides the southern 
waters from those flowing to the n.w. coast, as the nearest water 
which we knew to exist was 50 m. to the &., and the country in 
that direction bie bad travelling. We were, however, onl 

80 m. in a direct line from the Depot Camp, and as that pee 
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would take us over new country, I decided on attempting the 
direct route. : 

Marck 25.—At 6°20 steered x. 40° gE, and, leaving Sturt 
Creek, traversed open grassy plains till 9-5, when we entered a 
wooded country, with white gum trees and an undergrowth of 
acacia, with triodia and patches of grass; the soil a red sandy 
loam. At 11 passed to the s. of an extensive gra y plain, ex- 
tending tothe w.w. At 12-30 halted to ease the horses’ backs 
from the loads, and resumed our route at 1°40, and at 2 crossed 
a ridge of stony country, which the aneroid showed to be about 
1700 ft. above the sea level, and was the highest spot yet visited 
by the ape teen At 2-20 altered the course to x. and fol- 
lowed a sent depression till 4, when we came to a dry water- 
course trending N.w. ; this was traced down in search of water till 
6:30 without success, and we halted for the night. The day 
having been calm and very hot, the horses were much "distressed 
for want of water; but as there was a little green grass on the 
bank of the creek, they were able to feed for a fow hours during 
the night. 

March 26.—Proceeded down the creek, and at 7-20 came to a 
small pool of water, which the horses emptied in the space of a 
few minutes; but farther on came toa larger supply, and some of 
the pools seemed to be permanent, having a belt of water pan- 
danus and reeds round them; below this the channel was dry and 
sandy, but much enlarged by tributary gullies. At noon came to 
a shallow pool, at which we encamped. The country through 
which this creek passes is poor and stony, low hills of sandstone, 
chert, and limestone rising immediately behind the narrow gr: 
flats of the creek, which are fertilized y its overflow in the wet 
season. ‘The vegetable productions of the country seemed to be 
limited to a few small gum trees, shrubby acacia, and triodia, with 
an occasional patch oF aan At the camp the bed of the creek 
was about 40 yards wide, with banks 15 ft. high, the general course 
y.W., which renders it probable that it flows to Cambridge Gulf. 

March 27.—At 6 left the camp, and steered a course N, 60° z., 
gradually aseending among hills of chert and sandstone till §-20, 
when we reached the level table land. The principal trees were 
white gum and silver-leaved ironbark ; the Rin gio dam, of vary- 
ing quality, well grassed, but with patches of triodia, which affects 
a sandy or stony soil. The country was now so nearly level that 
scarcely any rise or fall was discoverable, though the aneroid 
showed slig it undulation. At 1-55 halted for an hour, and at 
6 camped in a patch of green grass, which enabled the horses to 
feed, though they had no water. ‘The weather was clear and hot 
during the day, with a light easterly breeze, the night cloudy and 
very warm. jae 
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March 28.—At 5-10 resumed our course x. 60° £., through a 
grassy forest of ironbark and bloodwood, with patches of small 
acacia and triodia. At 7°45 entered a series of open plains 
eovered with high grass: these plains continued to 11, when, 
passing through an open gum forest, the country declined to the E£., 
and at !1*lScame to a small watercourse, which was dry and 
sandy; this was followed to the we. till 11°40, when it passed 
through a rocky gorge in a steep sandstone ridge, which rose at 
an angle of 30° to the s.w., and 40° to the n.e.—the latter being 
the dip of the strata. In this rocky gorge we could see a pool of 
water, but it was quite inaccessible from that side of the ridge, 
and we hai to make a considerable détour to the s. before we 
could descend to the plain below, and reached a fine pool of water, 
at the lower end of the gorge, at which we halted and watered 
our thirsty horses. As we were now only two hours’ ride from 
the Depot Sins we, after a short rest, started again at 3°10, and 
at 5:15 reached the Depét Camp, where we were welcomed by 
Mr. Baines and his party, and I was glad to find them all ey 
ing good health, and that the horses were in good condition. ‘They 
had, however, been somewhat annoyed by the blacks, who had 
made frequent attempts to burn the camp, and also the horses, by 
setting fire to the grass, and, on some occasions, had come to 
actual hostilities, though by judicious management none of the 
party had been injured, nor was it certain that any of the blacks 

ad been hurt, though it had been necessary to resort to the use 
of fire-arms in self defence, and fur the protection of the horses. 

March 29.—Returned our surplus provisions into store, when 
we found that the pieces of pork originally 4 lbs. weight were 
reduced to 1b. each, as the long continuance of heat had 
melted the whole of the fat; our ration had, therefore, been 1 Ib. 
of flour, ¢1b. of pork, 2oz. of sugar per diem each. Mr. H. 
Gregory and Bowman rode out to round up the horses, 

March 30, Sunday.—The weather continues calm and cloudy, 
and though the temperature is not high, the heat is very oppres- 
BIve. 

March 31.—Examining and packing stores in readiness for the 
exploration of the country to the E. of the depét. The stores 
were In good condition, though the white ants had injured many 
of the bags, Although, in some respects, it would be more con- 
“entity to move the party at once to the bank of the Victoria 

fore Pea kee country beyond, yet, as the horses are now 
wit ee to the run near the depét, and the huts and stock- 
yare rendered the station a more safe and convenient spot than 
re could elsewhere select, it ‘appeared best to leave the party at 
aa” haa until | had explored the country to the E., and 

move the whole party down the right bank of the river, by 
: | 
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which the number and magnitude of the tributaries from the 5 
would be ascertained, and this was an important point with refer- 
ence to the contemplated journey ys the es of Ca et ; 

April 1.—Preparing equipment for a lig Y pare y to explore the 
pei Be to the 5 of the aan Shod 6 | Ra packed 
18 days’ provisions for 4 persons. The weather continues cloudy, 
with light variable winds. | 

April 2.—At 645 started from the dept with Mr. H. Gregory, 
Mr. Baines, and John Fahey, taking 6 horses and 18 days’ pro- 
visions, &e. Steered £. over an undulating grassy country of 
basaltic formation, with occasional ridges of sandstone ; the soil 
was generally good, but very stony. I had before traversed. this 
country, and as the weather was very misty, with much rain, 
nothing worth farther record wus observed. “At 1°30 altered the 
course to E.8.£., and at 3°15 camped on a large creek trending 
N.E., in the bed of which were large pools of a permanent cha- 
racter, (Campa.) The hills were basaltic, but the valleys of 
the creeks having been cut through this rock into the sandstone, 
they were not of such a fertile character as the plains and 
ridges. ‘Timber was wholly absent, and only a few small trees. 
were seen at intervals on the hills, The morning was cloudy, 
with light rain, but it cleared towards sunzet. 

April 3,—Resumed our route at 6:30, and steered ES.R. to a 
basaltic hill, which was reached at 7-40. From the summit a 

t extent of country was visible, but there were no marked 

Retin, as the broken ranges and isolated hills were very similar 
to each other. The whole country appeared to be a basaltic 
plain, with masses of sandstone rising 100 to 200 ft. above the 
general level, while the valleys of the creeks were excavated to 
the depth of 100 ft. The country was well grassed, but very. 
stony; but this, though inconvenient to the traveller, does not 
render it less valuable for pasture, as stony land always stands 
* feeding better than any other. At 8°20 altered thg course to 
nearly £., towards a low ridge of hills. The plain was well 
grassed till 12:50, when the sandstone prevailed on the surface, 
and triodia replaced the grass. At 1-50 followed down a rocky 
gully, and at 2-15 eneamped. (Camp b.) | ’ 

April 4.—At 6°15 left the camp, and followed the lly to the 
ESE. At 7 crossed a sandstone ridge, and beyond it a large 
ereck from the s.w., in the bed of which there were some fine 
pools of water. We then ascended to a basaltic plain, and 
altered the course to s.g. at 8; the country gradually declined to 
the &., and the sandstone prevailed, but grass was abundant. At 
#40 reached the Victoria, the course from s.s.w. to N.x.E.: the 
river had ceased to run, and was now only in large pools. Crossed 
to the right bank, steering s. half an hour, and camped on the 

. rF 2 , 
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bank of a creek from the s.s.e. (Campc.) At noon the sky was 
overcast, and at 2 it commenced raining, and continued till 4-30, 
accompanied by heavy thunder: heavy dew at night. After it 
commenced raining the aneroid fell 0°10, but rose again before it 
ceased. In this part of Australia neither wind nor rain appear to 
affect the pc see pressure to any great extent. 

April 5.—The result of the rain was a thick fog this morning, 
and when we left the camp at 5°50 we could not see 100 vands 
but we traversed the basaltio plain on an &. course till 7, when 
the fog cleared away, and we found ourselves at the foot of some 
low rocky hills of basalt, over which we travelled N. 70° x. 
These hills were very rough and stony, but covered with excellent 
grass. We then entered a basaltic plain, richly grassed, and leas 
stony than usual. At 9-30 crossed a basaltic ridge, and entered 
a ange valley trending to the x. and e&. At 10-10 ascended a 
hill about 150 ft. high, and got bearings of the ranges, &e. The 
20 to dU 


ntry appeared to consist of gr, hills and plains, extending 
40 in the ad 
sandstone hills intercepted the view. Steered £. from the hill, 


m. to the w. and £. s. a range of basalt an: 
and traversed an undulating country, the rocks being basalt, sand- 
stone, chert, and jerer, basalt forming the higher ground, uso 
the jasper rested on the basalt on the banks of the creeks. At 
2°10 encamped on a large creek, with a gravelly channel 20 yarc 
wide. (Camp d.) Fahey obtained a large quantity of mussels 
from the sick in the creek, and they proved an excellent addition 
to our supper, though rather deficient in flavour. The weather 
was cloudy, and though the sun was occasionally visible, we could 
observe neither the commencement nor end of the solar eclipse; I 
was, therefore, unable to avail myself of it for correcting the 
longitude. 

April 6.—Left the camp at 610, and steered E. over a grasay 
plain. At 7:25 crossed some wide channels from the 8.E., form- 
ing a larggecreek. At 8-15 turned s.x., and followed the creck 
ill noon; it then turned s., and at 12°15 camped at a shallow 
pool of muddy water. (Camp e.) The creck was here divided 
into several small channels, in which only a few small pools of 
water remained. The whole of the country traversed this day 
was nearly level, well grassed, and very open. Basalt and jasper 
are the prevailing rocks. fe 

April 7.—As the creek appeared to come from the s,, and not 
to have a long course, but to rise in the low sandstone ran 
which were visible in that direction, it was useless to follow it 
farther, and therefore steered northwards, to intercept any streams 
ee join the Victoria lower down its course: and after 
ravehing over open grassy ridges of basalt for 6 | + 10.05 
camped at a small wally; tn wlikek there were pe ean 
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which appeared to be supplied by springs. (Camp f.) The 
country, aid 5 to 10 m. to the FE. of the track, seemed open 
and grassy, basalt forming the prevailing rock. 


April $—At 6 left the camp, and steered an average w.s.w. 
course over an undulating grassy country of basaltic formation, 
At 11°45 reached the bank of the creek, which formed fine pools 
90 yards wide, with fine open grassy country on both sides, well 
suited for stock. Followed the creek x, by w. till 1-5, when we 
encamped on the left bank. (Camp g.) The morning was calm 
and hot, but it clouded over in the afternoon, and there was a: 
slight shower at 3 r.m. ) 

April 9.—Continued route down the creek in a northerly direc- 
tion from 6°15 till 7°55, when we reached the junction with the 
Victoria River. The river had high banks, and formed deep 
reaches of water, with a dense growth of Pandanus melaleuca 
and flooded gum trees in the dry portions of the channel. The 
country on both banks was basaltic, and rose gradually into fine 
grassy downs ; the soil very stony, but good sandstone was EP atic 
where the river had cut through the basalt, which is not o very 

eat thickness. At 2:35 camped on a back channel of the river, as 
She principal channel was difficult of access, from the steep banks and 
dense growth of the reeds. (Camph.) Although the upper part 
of the Victoria has long ceased to flow, this part of the river is 
running with a strong current 10 yards wide and 6 ft. deep. 

April 10.—Continued our route at 6-5, and steered northward 
along the course of the river till 8-10, when it turned to the x.w. 
The country consisted of nearly level grassy plains of various 
elevations, ne parc by low rocky ridges of basalt and sandstone, 
the whole well grassed, except some small patches, where triodia 
prevailed. At 11 altered the course to average w.w. by »., and 
at 1°30 camped on a small gully, with a little water from a 
recent shower, (Camp i,) At 11-40 there was shower of 
rain, and the temperature was reduced from 95° to 84°, 

April 11.—Started at 6°20, steering w.x.w. At first sandstone 
prevailed, and triodia replaced the grass; but at 2 m. entered 
the basaltic nahh which was well grassed, but very stony, and 
formed flat topped hills of small elevation. ‘The bazalt appeared 
to be interstratified with sandstone, which was much altered at the 
line of contact. At 9-15 came on the bank of the river, which 
was running strong in a deep channel, with a dense line of pan- 
danus, fig-trees, flooded gum, melaleuca, and terminalia, &c., on 
the banks. Followed the valley of the river w.w. till noon, and 
camped at the foot of the hill which we had ascended, at the most 
southern point attained in December, 1855. (Camp k.) As- 
eended the hill, and took bearings as on the former occasion ; the 
rain had obscured the features of the country, 
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April 12,—Having connected this part of our route with that 
of December last, at 6°20 commenced our return up the river, 
crossing to the left bank at 7°15. The water was running strong, 
pie baa wide, and 2 ft. deep. In examining the ford my horse 
rod on the back of a large alligator, which seemed to be equally 
astonished as the horse at their ere meeting. I then pro- 
ceeded up the river 14m.,and halted for Mr. H. ig ne whom I 
had scent to examine the river lower down for a ford, and he 
shortly after overtook us, having found a better crossing over the 
Fiver. At 4 resumed our journey, and at dusk encamped in the 
bed ofa large creek which joined the Victoria from a.s.w. (Camp!|. 
At 7 it commenced raining, and there were frequent showers 
with thunder and lightning till midnight. As the creek on which 
we camped seemed to come from the s.w., we followed the valley in 
that direction at 6-40: the hills receding, the grassy flats seemed to 
extend to the banks of the Wickham and form a continuation of 
Hutt Plains. The creek now came from s.s.w. and had some fine 
pools of water in the channel. At 2°10 camped at a shallow poo!’ 
in the grassy flat, as the water in the creek was not easy of 
access from the dense mass of reeds and grass on the bank. 
(Camp m.) The hills which bound the valley of the creek are of 
sandstone, chert, and basalt, with very few trees; the flats near 
the creek brown loam, and covered with grass 5 to 9 feet high, 
which greatly impeded the horses. 

April 13.—The aneroid barometer was completely thrown 
out of adjustment by the principal lever having been moved from 
its position by a ‘idhent jerk in crossing one of the gullies. 

April 14.—At 6-10 resumed our journey up the creek in a 
southerly direction, the valley gradually narrowing, and in one part 
the sandstone rocks came close to the bank of the creek, leaving 
scarcely space to er between them and the deep pools of water. 
(Camp nu.) At 12°30 camped on the right bank ; the basaltic hills 
appeared to turn to the s.c., and we now entered the sandstone 
country. The valley of this creek appears to offer the best access to 
the upper part of the Victoria, as it is nearly level from Hutt Plains 
to 1040 on this day's journey, beyond which point drays would 
have to ascend the hills and turn to the s.e, to reach Roe Downs, 
which are the finest part of the country yet examined, A short 
distance below the camp we saw several native paintings on the 
rocks. They consisted of rude outlines of men, fish, anc snakes, 
some tn red ochre and others in white clay, Mr. Baines sketched 
come of the most remarkable. | 

April 15.—At 6:15 recommenced our journey and followed 
the creek, which turned to the w., and the country beeame so 

extremely wunged that the valley was impassable, and we had to 
ascend the _hills, steering s.w., across very rocky sandstone country, 
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to the basaltic plains, then changing the course to w.x.w. At 
3°40 camped on the bank of the creek, which was much reduced 
insize. (Campo.) The country to the north of the creek consisted 
of very rough and rocky hills of red sandstone, extremely barren 
in appearance, while on the south it rose into the basaltic plains 
which form Roe Downs. 

April 16.—Resumed our journey at 6-45, and travelled on a 
w. by §. course towards a remarkable bazaltic hill, which I called 
Mount Sanford, traversing a fine open grassy country till 1, 
when we encamped on a creek with permanent pools of water. 

Camp p.) The rough, stony ground has rendered the horses quite 
footsore, and their ae are much cut and bruised by frequent 
falls over the rocks in crossing the deep ravines and soak 3 

April 17.—Started at 625, and reached Mount Sanford at 
7-30, the country passed being sandstone, producing triodia and a 
little grass. The hill is of basalt, with a flat top, in form nearly 
a truncated cone, 150 ft. high and 300 ft. diameter at the top. 

.Having taken angles to the surrounding hills, descended and 
steered s,W. and W. to the depdt camp, which was reached at 1. 
(Depét Camp.) During our sheik Dr. Mueller had found full 
employment in collecting the plants in the vicinity of the camp, and 
the rest of the party had been occupied in the care of the ee 
and duties of the camp, and I was glad to find that they had not 
been again molested by the blacks. 

April 18.—Preparmg maps of the late route to the east of 
the depét. Party preparing for the return to the principal camp, 

April 19.—Party employed as before. 

April 20, Sunday.—A fine cool breeze from the s., with 
thin clouds. 

April 21.—Several of the horses had strayed some distance 
from the camp, and we did not start till 12-30, when we steered 
x. by w. till 6°15, when we camped at a small creek in a deep 
rocky valley. ‘The country after leaving the basaltic plain was 
very rocky, the hills composed of chert with a superstratum of 
red sandstone ; grass was abundant in the valleys, but the hills 
produced little besides triodia and a few small gumtrees. 

April 22.—At 6°45 steered &. 1 m. down the creek to its 
junction with Depét Creek, which was followed ¥. and ».x.£. till 
840. The back country rose into sandstone hills covered with 
triodia, but there were good grassy flats on the bank of the creek. 
The creek then entered a rocky Borge about 100 yards wide, 
with cliffs of red sandstone upwards of 100 ft. high on each side. 
With some trouble we forced our way through the reeds, brush- 
wood, rocks, and pools of water till 10°10, when a more open part 
of the Valley was reached. The creek now turned £.%.£., and the 
wide valley was bounded by low chert hills on the x. and the 
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‘sandstone range just passed on the s. Except in the lower part 
of the valley aes few patches on the hills, the country was very 
poor and stony, triodia taking the place of the grass. Water was 
abundant in the bed of the creck, forming large pools, between 
which there was a small stream of water in the upper part of the 
creek, but lower down the channel was dry between the pools. 
Atl oe on the right bank of the creek. 

April 23.—Croszed to the left bank of the creek at 6-20, and 
followed it .£. 1 hour, when the creek turned &., and our course 
was over stony ridges. It was now found that one of the pack- 
horses had been lost in the dense thickets in the bed of the creek. 
Mr. H. Gregory therefore returned to search for the Jost animal, 
and the party halted till 9-20, and then went on, leaving Mr. 
Baines to wait on the track till Mr. Gregory came up. At 10-20 
reached the Wickham river, and followed it down to the junction 
of Depot Creek, which we crossed at noon, and camped in a 

} flat about a mile lower down. At 2 Mr. H. Gregory and 
Me] ines came into the camp, but had not been able to find, 
the missing horse; at 3 Mr. H. Gregory started again with 
Bowman to look for the lost packhorse. 

April 24.—At 10°30 Mr. H. Gregory returned with the 
Raskhonie lost yesterday ; fortunately the horse was not car ing 
a load, and though the saddle had got under its belly ape 
was injured. 
| April 25.—Followed the river down from 7-40 till 2-80, and 
encamped. At 9°10 crossed a large tributary creek from the s. ; 
the country was grassy near the river, but rose into rocky hills 
with flat tops at a short distance from it. Light rain from 4 a.m. 
to 1 p.m., with gentle breeze from the e£. 

April 26.—Continued the route along the right bank of the 
Wickham from 7°45 till 3:15, and encamped. The general 
course E.N.E. After passing the gorge in the sandstone range, 
which was very rocky and narrow, the country opened into level 

- Rasy plains. The best line of route to the u per valley of the 
‘Wickham is near Mount Warburton, as the sandstone hi ls which 
form the gorge are detached. The day was cool and cloudy, 
with a strong easterly breeze in the morning, and it commenced 
raining at sunset. | . 

April 27.—At 725 left the camp and steered to the 
Victoria River, but, as we could not find a fording-place, turned 





N. to the Wickham, and encamped on its bank at 11°25, ank 
of the Vietoria being so shiek sivered with reeds ter aes 
was not accessible. In the afternoon I rode out with Mr. H. 
Gregory to search for a ford, as I wished to keep on the right 
bank of the river to ascertain what tributary streams joinéa from 
the east. After 3°hours’ search found a ‘practicable ford, and 
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returned to the camp after dark. In the afternoon the blacks 
were heard calling on the left bank of the Wickham near the 
camp, but were not seen, owing to the thick brush and trees in 
the bed of the river. ; 

April 28.—At 7°25 steered s. to the Victoria, and reached 
the ford at 835, and at 9 had accomplished the passage of 
the river with only a few slight accidents; then followed it 
downwards till 1:15, and encamped. On the eastern side of 
the Victoria the country was level and well grassed for several 
miles back, and then rose into the sandstone range to the & and 
basaltic hills to the £. 

April 29.—At 7:10 steered n.e. over a thinly wooded and 
nearly level grassy, basaltic country, with low hills to the B, of 
our route. At 8 altered the course to n., and traversed a fine 
grassy country, with table hills of basalt resting on chert and 
sandstone. Crossed one creek from the s.z., with a muddy 
channel 15 yards wide. At 2 changed the course to w. 300 
.z., and at 415 reached the bank of the Victoria, but it was too 
steep for the horses to approach the water, and therefore followed 
the river to the rocky ford esc. from Mount Sandiman, and 
encamped. 

April 30.—Crossed to the left bank of the river at 7, but 
one of the horses injured his leg among the rocks and the wound 
had to be sewn up, which delayed us till 8-20, when we steered 
n.w. to Jasper Creek, which, after much labour in foreing a 
pageage through the reeds, we crossed at 11°25, and at 12°55 
camped on the bank of the Victoria at the commencement of the 
rocky gorge through Stokes Range 

May 1.—Proceeded down the river, leaving the camp at 
6-50, and at 12°15 camped a short distance above our camp of the 
8th of December, 1855. 

May 2.—Continued route from 6°45 till 1, and camped 1 m. 
above the bivouaec of 28th of November last. 

May 5.—Resumed our journey at 6°45, and followed the 
left bank of the river till 10°10, when we encamped at the spot 
where we crossed the Victoria on the 28th of November. At 2 
crossed the river with Mr. H. Gregory, and rode to the &. to 
examine a large creek which joined the Victoria River about 2 m. 
below the camp. This creek was 30 to 40 yards wide, with high 
muddy banks covered with reeds and grass. The marks of floods 
were 90 ft. above its present level, and the general appearance that 
of a stream having a course of 40 to 50m. The wide flat on the 
left bank of the creek was covered with high grass, but the valley 
was bounded by steep sandstone hills covered with triodia and 
serub. © Returned to the camp at 5. 

May 4,—At 6°50 left the camp, and followed the game track 
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as in December last, and at 11 camped at the spot where we 
had halted at noon on the 10th of amber ; the flats of the 
river were covered with grass 3 to 7 ft. high, which greatly im- 
peded our progress, In the afternoon crossed the river, and 
ait a ike which joined it about } m. above the camp. 
It proved to be of no importance, only draining a valley whic! 
extended a few miles to the w. The ford at (hia oun is 
good, the bed of the river about 100 yards wide, but only 20 
yards were occupied by running water, which was about 1 ft. deep, 
ut the river formed fine deep reaches above and below. 

May 5.—It being of importance that we should ascertain 
whether any large branch jomed the river in the short space 
which remained unexamined of the night bank of the Victoria, I 
eee with Mr. H. Gregory and Mr. Baines, down the right 
bank to the commencement of Bynoe Range, but only found one 
large creek, and that not of sufficient importance to be worthy of 
special examination, as from its direction it appeared to drain the 
eEniry for about 20 m. to the x.e. This confirmed the view I 
had taken of the probable result of the general dip of the sand- 
stones to the &, which was that the Victoria would occupy the 
eastern part of the valley, and that all the larger tributaries 
would join from the westward. Returned to the camp at sunset. 

May 6.—As we should have to pass this camp on the route 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, I deposited 100 Ibs. of flour and a 
quantity of shot, lead, horse-shoes, &c., in a cleft in the rocks and 
concealed them with large stones, and then set fire to the to 
deface our tracks, At 8°15 left the camp, and proceeded along 
our former track till noon, and encamped on a small creek 2 m. 
E.s.5. from bes Range. | 

May 7.—Left the camp at 8-10, and steered w. 240° §. over 
a level country, wooded with Bauhinia, acacia, and eucalyptus 
the latter being more frequent as we advanced. At 1 the country 
changed to low rocky ridges of chert and limestone, At 2 
camped at a small creek trending y.w., in which a few small 

_ muddy pools of water remained. At noon we passed a party of 
five or six blacks, who shouted to us from a distance, but would 
ee 2. spt ise at yards. They were armed with spears, 
and seemed to be on their return from hunting. - omen 
on fire to the 8. Ing) as the: grass was 

May 8.—At 7-20 resumed our journey, and. steer; 
crossed a fine creek with deep pools and wae pandamsé arening 
on the banks, then traversed a very rocky country at the spatheen 
base of the sandstone range till 11, when we came to a more level 
and grassy country, consisting of chert ridges. At noon Boileates 
nw. G00° &. down the valley of a small pa and soon entered a 
deep valley, bounded on both sides by steep sandstone ranges, 


At 1 changed the course to 320°, and at 2-20 camped at a 
shallow pool in the bed of the creek which was worn in the lime- 
stone rock. 

May 9.—At 7:30 resumed our journey down the valley to 
the junction of the creek with the Victoria River, which we fol- 
lowed down, wise the ridge at Steep Head at 10-20, and 
reached the Principal Camp at 3°30, where we were welcomed by 
Mr. Elsey, who was in charge, Mr. Wilson being absent down 
the river at the schooner, which had been laid on the shingle bank 
near the “‘ Dome” to complete repairs. All the men attached to 
the expedition were in good health, except Henry Richards, 
whose hand was still in a very unsatisfactory state, though better 
than when I left in January. The crew of the schooner had not 
been so fortunate, as the carpenter, John Finlay, had died, and 
three of the men were ¢o ill that they had been left at the camp 
to’ be under the immediate care of the medical officer. ‘This 
amount of sickness is to be ascribed to the combined effects of 
wrevious disease and the inferior quality of the provisions with 
which the vessel is supplied. It appears that through damage b 
salt water and want of good management, the provisions whi 
should have been sufficient for two years are now reduced to salt 
beef of inferior quality and tea, the expedition having had to 
furnish flour, rice, sugar, peas, and pork, as also medical stores 
for the sick men, In consequence of the reduced number of the 
crew of the Tom Tough, Mr. Wilson had found it sary to 
furnish men to assist in working the schooner, as well as to effect 
repairs. 

May 10.—Much of the grass near the camp having been 
burnt, I sent the horses to the ereek 3 m. above the camp 
Party employed in the general duties of the camp. 29 she 
now remain; they are in fair condition, and average 40 to 4 
lbs, The natives have been frequently at the camp in small 
varties, and on these occasions were very quict in their ietaearian: 
but had made hostile demonstrations when met wt detached 
parties of the expedition, and on one occasion Mr. Wilson lind 
deemed it necessary to fire at them, but only one of the blacks 
appears to have been wounded with emall shot in the arm, as he 
was afterwards seen at the camp. 

May 11.—Sunday. 

May 12.—Preparing maps, arranging ttores, Xe. 

May 13.—Preparing maps of the =e Eh Arranging 
equipment for explorations towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

May 14.—Preparing maps. Sifting flour, packing specimens, 
lots Tht for the forge, prepa te horse-shoes, &e. At 
G pv. Mr. Wilson returned in the boat from the Tom Tough, 
and brought one of the boys belonging to the schooner’s crew to 
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The Tom Tough had been moved below the shoals, and was 
now moored in a secure position below Curiosity Peak ; all the 
leak# had been secured, and she now only makes about 4 an inch 
of water per hour. The crew of the vessel have been so much 
reduced by sickness that it will be necessary to send men on board 
to assist in refitting the schooner, and pons a supply of wood 
and water. As it is necessary to replace the stores destroyed or 
maged by salt water, it appears desirable that the Tom 
Tough should proceed to the Gulf of Carpentaria via Coepang 
in the island of Timor, where a supply of rice and sugar can be 
procured for the expedition, and the vessel will be enabled to 
complete her stores. It is desirable that the land party should 
refit with all possible despatch for the journey to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, in order to take advantage of the cool season, and 
there is reason to expect that the horses will be sufficiently re- 
ecruited in strength by the end of June: I am, therefore, hb 
that the party will be able to leave the Victoria before the 
expiration of the ensuing month. A small body of natives 
came to the camp this morning, and after bartering a few trifles 
Tey 1s Contiened P 
May 15,—Continued plotting maps. Party preparing equi 
ment for the journey to the Gulf of Ca tari ‘Cap ice 
nd picking oakum for the schooner. H ving found that the 
Joshad been so much reduced in weight during the last Journey, 
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Tents some experiments in the preparation of meat biseuit by 

mixing the preserved beef with flour in equal quantities : the reall 

was very satisfactory, and the reduction in weight by baking was 

dd per cent. | 

May 16.—Party employed as before. 

May 17.—Party employed as before, 

May 18,—Sunday. 

May 19.—Messrs. Wilson, Eleey, and Mueller being desirous 
of proceeding up Baines River to collect specimens, &e., arrang 
menits were made for this purpose, and they proceeded in the boat 
with Phibbs, Humphery, and Shewell, to the échooner. The men 
were then to return to the camp with a cargo of stores, and 
Mesers. Wilson, Elsey, and Mueller were to proceed up the 
river in the small boat to be obtained from the schooner. 
Richards is in charge of the sheep; MacDonald cook for the 
meee Bowman and Melville in charge of horses; Dean is 
making saddlebags and harness; Fahey and Selby in hur} 
shiteoe] and in phites camp duties, / cite ts sp 

May 20.—Party employed as before. The weather continues 
fine, with southerly winds. | | 

May 21.—Party employed as before, 
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May 22.—Party employed as before. At noon the boat 
ote from] id Ton Tough with stores. Captain Gourlay 
came up in the gig to the camp, and informed me that the 
schooner only makes 10 inches of water per day, and that she 
would be ready for sea as soon as the upper seams were caulked. 
He calene. her perfectly seabctey kon the purposes of the 
expedition. 

Pray 23.—Party employed as before. | 

May 24.—Despatched the boat to the schooner with 3 cases 
of stationery, tobacco, clothing, &c. Captain Gourlay returned to 
the Jom Tough. Party ahelarel se before, 


May 25.—Sunday. 
May ae employed preparing equipment for the 
expedition to the Gulf of Carpentaria, &c. 


May 27.—<As before. 

May 28.—<As before. _ | | 

May 29.—As before. Messrs. Wilson, Elsey, and Mueller 
returned with the longboat and gig from the schooner, having 
been about 30 m. up the river to the s.w. of Curiosity Peak. 
Mr. Wilson brought a native in the boat from Stony Spit. 

May 30.—Party employed as before, and packing stores to 
be sent on board the schooner. | 

May 31.—Party employed as before. | 

June 1, Sunday.—Principal Camp on the Victoria River. 
(Lat. 15° 34° 5. Long. 180° 22’ £.) . 

June 2.—The party employed preparing saddlery and equipment 
for the journey to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

June 3.—Mr. Baines proceeded with the boats to the Zom 
Tough, which was now anchored below the shoals in the Victoria 
River. Sent down sundry stores, &c., to the vessel; boat's crew 
consisting of Messrs. Phibbs and pi Dawson and Selby. 
The remainder of the party employed as before. Preparing maps 
of the route up the Victoria River, &c., &c. 

June 4.—The party at the camp employed as before, viz. 
shoeing horses, stuffing saddles, and other preparations for the 
journey to the Gulf of nd Sea Received from Mr. Wilson 
a journal of his proceedings from Jan. 31 to March 3, and April 1 
to May 14, 1856. 

June 5.—Party at the camp employed as before. Mr. Baines 
returned with the gig; boat's crew, overseers Phibbs and Hum- 
phery and Dean, Pawson and Selby, also one of the seamen 
longing to the vessel. Mr. Baines informed me that on the 4th 
instant he had landed early in the day from the schooner, in 
company with Captain Gourlay, Dawson, and one of the seamen, 
Adams, for the purpose of bartering with some blacks, about 20 
in number. The natives having been allowed to approach the 
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boat, stole a tomahawk, and on Adams making a de 


Cit crs ition 
of detaining one of their number till the stolen article was returned, 
one of the blacks seized his gun and tried to wrest it from him, 








but Gaptain Gourlay approaching him he ran away into the surf, 
ani the rest of the black tire : the party then tarnad to the 


schooner. The axe was afterwards found in the water near the 
spot where the boat landed. 

June 6.—Party employed as before. The shoeing of the horses 

rresses rapidly, Mr. H. Gregory and Bowman completing 5 
norses each day, although gome of the horses are very restive, 

June 7.—Mr. Elsey proceeded in the gig with Phibbs, Hum- 
phery, Selby, and Adams, conveying the two sick men and boy 
ere hi to the crew of the schooner to that vessel, Party 
employed as before, shoeing horses, baking meat biscuits, &c., &e, 
Heavy showers of rain at mght. 

June 8, Sunday. 

June 9.—Completed shoeing the horses, Party em loyed 
making small tents and saddle bags, fitting saddles, Pk | 
meat biscuit, &c. Dr. Mueller co ) 
specimens. 

June 10.—Party employed as before and preparing extra shoes 
for the horses, &c. Mr. Elsey returned with the gig from the 
Tom Tough; boat's crew, Phibbs, Humphery, and Selby. The 
sick men had reached the vessel without any serious iffculty, 
altheugh the boat had grounded on the banks and had there- 
by been detained till the next tide, and they were thus exposed 
for several hours in the rain. 

June 11.—Party employed as before. 

June 12.—Completed baking 300 Iba. of preserved beef and 
Ibs. of flour into meat biscuit, which weighed 480 Ibs. when 
quite Sit ; Glbs. of flour was added to each 6 |b. tin of preserved 
beef with the whole of the fat and gravy, and loz, of salt (no 
water being required), the whole worked up into a stiff dough, and 
baked in the ordinary form and size of sea biscuit, the whole 
weight of which was 8 lbs. Thus 1} 1b. was equal to | Ib. of 
meat and | Ib. of flour. ae 

June 13,— Mr, Baines proceeded with MM, Phibhs Hum- 
phery, and Selby in the gig to the Tom Tough, with ee not 
required for the use of the camp, and to bring up soap and other 
stores required for the outlit of the land party, Party at the 
camp preparing equipment as before. Mr. Wilson completed and 
sane’ to me a sketch - ae western branch of the Victoria 

iver, Preparing maps, &e. for transmissio the sepianie 
General of Australia. sk aug fo.:the Goveraaes 
_ Sune 14.—Wreote to the Governor-General of Australia renort. 
ing progress of the North Australian Expedition, Pouty oot 









ecting and arranging botanica 


as before. The spare set of harness were completed and fitted to 
the horses. 

June 15, Sunday—The weather has become very cool and 
clear, the thermometer ranging from 48° to 52° at sunrise. * 

June 16.—Mr. Baines returned from’the schooner with the gig 
and long boat, bringing the stores required to complete the 
equipment of the land expedition. Party employed as before. 

June 17.—Preparing copies of letters to the Governor-General 
of Australia for transmission to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. The party preparing equipment, &c., for the journey to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

June 18.—Party preparing equipment, &c. | 

June 19,—Wrote to Mr. Baines, instructing him to take charge 
of the portion of the expedition which would proceed in the Tom 
Tough to the Albert River. Party preparing equipment. 

June 20.—Wrote to the master of the Zom Tough schooner 
instructing him to proceed to Coepang for supplies, and thence 
to the Albert River. Wrote to Mr. Baines two letters of 
instructions. Fitted the saddles and inspected the equipment of 
the party proceeding over land to the Albert River. 

June a\—At 10 a.m. left the ory on the Victoria with a 

rty consisting of Mr. H. Gregory, Dr. Mueller, Mr. Elsey, 
Robert Bowman, Charles Dean, and John Melville, with 7 saddle 
and 27 packhorses, conveying 5 months’ provisions of salt pork and 
meat biscuit, and 6 months’ supply of flour, tea, sugar, coffee? &c. 
26 lbs. gunpowder, GO Ibs. bullets, 100 Ibs, shot, 5000 percussion 
caps, &c, Proceeding up the left bank of the river, crossed 
the ridge at the back of Steep Head, and at 3:15 p.4. camped 
about 2 mile above it, on the bank of the river. (Camp 1.) 

June 22, Sunday—At 7:30 a.m. left the camp, following 
the river for 10 m. and then a small tributary creek for 4 m. to 
the 8.8.£., but the country proving very rocky returned 1 m. down 
the creek and encamped at 3 p.m. (Camp IL) 

June 23.—Left the camp at 7 a. and returned down the 
valley of the creek to the river, and followed the Victoria to the 
junction of Beagle Creek, which we ascended 5 m. and camped at 

1 a.m., a3 there was no water on the Beagle Valley route 
between this point and the bend of the Victoria at Bynoe Ran 
a distance too great to be commenced at this late hour of the 
day. (Camp 111.) 

June 24.—Started at 7 am. and £., through an open box 
forest nearly level and well grassed; the grass had been burnt off 
by the blacks,"but had shot up to a foot in height. Passed, to the 
s. of the Fitzroy Range, the valley between it and Stokes Range, 
very similar to Beagle pce home about 4m. wide. Keeping 
close to Stokes Range, p tween it and come of the outlying 
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hills, and at 4-20 reached our old camp of the 5th of May, and 
found the oa we had then secreted in the rocks undisturbed. 

Camp rv. 

( June 25,—Having distributed the stores left here in May 
among the several packhorses, at 7°15 a.m. resumed our route up 
the river and crossed to the right bank 2 m. above the creek we 
intended to ascend, and camped at 11 Am. (Camp v.) Marked 
a large white gum-tree A. V- 

June 26.—feft the camp at 7 and followed the creek upwards 
to the E.s.2. for 5 m. The valley was about 1 m. wide, with fine 

assy flats, bounded by sandstone cliffs 50 to 200 ft. high, and 
Pirate as table land with deep ravines. The valley now turned to 
the E. and £.x.c. Some a | tributaries joined the creek from the 
s.E., the sandstone cliffs disappeared, and the hills were rounded in 
their outlines, rising about 300 ft. above the creek. Shallow 
pools separated by dry banks of shingle and an occasional deep water 
Pole characterized the channel of the watercourse. At 1-30 p.m, 
camped on the left bank of the creek in an open flat well grassed. 
The higher land very stony and inferior. (cai VI.) 

June 27.—The temperature was lower this morning than on 
any other day since we landed on the w.w. coast of Australia, 
being only 41° at sunrise: there was a little dew on the grass, and 
a light air from the &. At 6°30 started and followed up the 
sank to the e,s.E. till 1, when we camped at a deep pool of water 
20 yards wide and 200 7 heey long. Our attempts to procure 
some fish were unsuccessful. (Camp vi.) The country consists 
of low stony hills ony wooded ; and the flate of the creek, from } 
to 2m. wide, were well grassed. On the north side of the valley 
a few miles back the hills rose to a greater elevation with flat 
tops, some with sandstone cliffs near the summits, and others with 
smooth grassy slopes: the latter from the colour of the pra 
appeared to be of trap formation, and fragments of that rock were 
found in the bed of the creek. Soft shales were sae d in the 
gullies on the sides of some of the hills, and were overlaid by hard 
grey sandstone. | 
June 28.—Left the camp at 7:15, and followed up the creek to 
the &.n.£. till noon, when reaching the last water in its diminished 
channel, camped near a steep range of sandstone hills or rather 
table land. (Camp vu.) The country traversed was an nn- 
dulating plain of trap formation resting on grey sandstone. The 
country is thinly wooded and well grassed, water abundant in the 
creck below the camp, but above the channel was dry and soon 
terminated in small gullies, In the afternoon ascended a hill 
about | m. x.wW. of the Camp : 3 the lower part was compact dark 
trap or basalt, and the summit a horizontal bed of sandstone, 
290 ft, above the camp. The view to the x. Was over very level 
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sea occasionally interrupted by flat-topped sandstone hills, 
some 30 m. distant. To the s. and s.w. a level country of tra 
formation extended for 20 m., and to the &. the level table lar 
rose 300 ft. above the camp, and was composed of the same 
strata as the hill ascended, but surmounted by a thin bed of 
ferruginous conglomerate, which is the upper rock of the new red 
sandstone series. : 

June 29.—At 6°45 left the camp with Mr. H. Gregory to re- 
connoitre the country to the £&. Ascending the table land steered 
E. till 10°10 through a level forest of stringy bark and other 
eucalypti; the soil a light gravelly loam, but well grassed. We 
then steered N.E. | hour along a shallow watercourse, and then &, 
again through the forest till 3°20, when we reached a small stream- 
bed trending N.N.E.: tracing it through grassy flats which were on 
fire, an 4-40 found a small pool of water, at which we halted for 
the night. 

June 30.—As this appeared to be a spot to which the party 
could be advanced with safety, we left our bivouac at 6-50, an 
returning across the table land reached the camp at 4°30, 
(Camp vit) 

July 1—At 6-40 a.m. steered an average course of 80° magt. and 
reached the water-hole in the creek at 3°30 with the whole party, 
and camped at our bivouac of the previous night. (Camp 1x.) 

July 2.—At 6°40 left the camp and followed the creek down to 
the E.N.E. ti]l 11. It then turned more to the northward, and-was 
nearly lost in wide level flats covered with high grass. The back 
country a level stringy bark forest with good grass. At 2:25 the 
channel of the creek was again collected into one, and we found a 
water-hole 20 yards long and 4 ft. deep, at which we camped. 
(Camp x.) Here we observed the fires of a party of blacks who 
had camped at the water-hole the previous day. Several heaps of 
mussel shells lay at intervals on the banks of the creek, though the 
channel was perfectly dry, but it appears that the last wet season 
has been unusually dry, and the soil has not been fully saturated, 
and consequently the water-holes have dried up sooner than in 
average years. Although from the geological structure of the 
country we are now evidently on the table land which divides the 
waters flowing to the N.w. coast from those which fall into the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, yet the elevation does not exceed 800 feet. 

_ July 3.—Starting at 7-30 a.m. followed the creek N.E. by E. to 
$35, when it was joined by a small creek from the 8. .Thus 
increased in size, water was abundant in the bed of the creek, but 
the pools were shallow, and not permanent. (Grassy flats extended 
a mile on each bank, beyond which was a level g forest of 
stringy bark and bloodwood. The soil a good red loam, and in a - 
few spots fragments of limestone and agate were strewed over the 
VOL. XXVIII. G 
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‘surface. An occasional ridge of ironstone was crossed, on which 
the grass was very inferior. At 12°45 camped in a wide grassy 
flat: the grass having been burnt early in the season, had sprung up 
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fresh and green, (Camp Xt.) 

July 4.—We Ss agait , the saddle at 7-10, and wpe 
70° magt. diverged from the creck, traversing a level stringy-ba 
forest with abundance of green grass. At 8 turned N.E., the 
forest more open and the stringy-bark replaced by blood- 
wood and box; limestone was frequent and rendered the surface 
very rough, and frequent depressions of the surface appeared to 
result from the falling in of the roofs of caverns beneath, the 
existence of which was also indicated by deep clefts and holes in 
the rock, into which the surface waters flow during the rams. At 
11 turned to the x., and at noon again came on the creek, which 
gradually turned to the N.x.W. Limestone formed the banks, and 
only one small pool of water was seen till 4°50, when we found a 
little water in eva sandy bed of a tributary creek from the 6.s.z., 
at which we camped. (Camp xu.) On the bank of the creck we 
this day saw, for the first time, the casuarina, which is so frequent 
on the creeks trending towards the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

July 5.—As the course of the creek was to the n. and we had 
already been driven farther in that direction than was desirable, 
we lek the creek and followed up the tributary to the e.s.z, 
ving the camp at 7°5 a.m. The channel was soon lost on wide 
grassy flats, in one of which was a fine water-hole covered with 
nymphea, and near which a party of blacks were encamped. On 
our apeeosch the women decamped with their bags and mats, 
while the men stood with their spears gazing on the strange sight 
as we passed them. Continuing to follow the creek, the course of 
which was only marked by the vegetation showing signs of frequent 
inundations, it again formed an irregular channel in the centre of 
a wide grassy box flat, and at 1°50 camped at a small water-hole 
in the channel of the creek. (Garmp xm.) 

July 6—The smal) size of the creck affording little prospect of 
water nearer its source, and as Mr. H. Gregory was suffering 
from a severe attack of fever which rendered travelling unad- 
visable, I proceeded with Charles Dean to examine the country to 
the «5.x. Leaving the camp at 7 a.m., steered 120°. At 8 
crossed a sandstone ridge covered with acacia scrub, and again 
descended into the valley of the creek, passing some fine grassy 
plains. At 11 ascended the table-land, and passing a belt of 
acacia scrub, traversed a level flat covered with melaleuca serub 
and small trees, and at noon entered a forest of stringy bark, with 
occasional patches of bloodwood, leguminous ironh and ster- 
culia. ‘The soil varied from brown loam to ironstone gravel, and 
a few spots the ferruginous conglomerate was exposed on the 
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surface. “On the loamy soil the grass was , but on the gravel 
little grew but get feats triodia. nie table-land was so 
level that not the slightest declivity could be detected during the 
day’s journey, which continued till 5:30, when we bivouacked 
without water. By taking the precaution of letting the horses feed 
on the track, and secreting ourselves after dark in the high grass, 
we were able to sleep in security without keeping watch after mid- 


night. 

Sly 7.—The horses having strayed back on the track, we took 
our saddles and followed their traces 2 m., and saddling them, rode 
to the northward for some miles, but not seeing any signs of water, 
turned to the s.w., crossing the outward track, and at length came 
to a shallow water-course trending w. <A ridge of rocks confining 
the channel to a narrow space, three small water-holes had been 
formed, in which a little water remained. Below this the water- 
course trended s.s.e., and I again turned towards the camp; but 
the night overtaking us in the stringy bark forest, we passed to the 
s. of its position without observing it. 

July 8.—Having ascertained that we had passed to the a, of 
the camp, steered n.x., and ragched it at 11-20. Mr. H. Gregory 
was much better, but very weak in consequence of a violent return 
of the fever during my absence. A small party of blacks had 
visited the camp, and bivouacked a short distance up the ereek. 

July 9.—Moved the camp to the water-holes 12 m. tothe 3.£., 
and in the afternoon rode down the creek with Mr, Elsey—( Camp 
xiv.) It first turned s.s.e. for 14 m., and was lost on a level flat 
from which a channel trended to the w., which was again lost in a 
level flat extending several miles to the westward. Heavy rain at 


might. 

Traly 10.—Accompanied by Mr. Elsey, I proceeded to recon- 
noitre the country to the sm. At 7-45 steered 130° mag., gra- 
dually ascending the table-land, which was openly wooded with 
bloodwood, box, and white gum, acacia and sterculia occasionally 
appearing. The soil was a brown sandy loam, with a few ridges 
of sandstone rock of a white colour. Grass had been abundant, 
but was now burnt off. ‘The small white ants’ nests, from 2 to 5 ft. 
high, were very numerous. At 2-40 a slight depression of the 
country was observed, limestone appeared, and deep isolated hollows 
were frequent. In one of these hollows, which was 30 yards in 
diameter and 15 ft. deep, there was in the centre a chasm in the 
rock, 15 ft. deep and 3 ft. wide, extending to E. andw. At 3 
struck a small creek trending &.x.£., with small pools of water in 
the channel. In following down the creek in search of a sufficient 
supply of water for the horses, we passed some blacks sitting at a 
fire ; but they did not take any notice of us. At 3-50 came toa 
pool of sufficient size for the supply of the whole party, below which 

G2 
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the creck was dry. Returning to the pool we met the blacks fol- 


lowing on our tracks; but ob ving us they ran away, and on 


being followed hid themselves. Having unsaddled the horses, we 
commenced our dinner, and saw the blacks beter us from 
their hiding ling places, and after some time spent in making sip 
they were jnduced to approach, the eldest of the party feigeing te 
weep bitterly till they gut close to us. We then attempted to 
converse with them, | they appeared to recognise some few 
words of the dialect of the Victoria River. Their spears were 
formed of reed, with large heads of white sandstone, and also with 
wooden points for fishing. ‘They were circumcised, and their front 
teeth were entire. At 5 steered to the w.wx.w. for one hour, and 
bivouacked, taking the usual precautions to secure ourselves from 
attack during the ee 

July 11.—At 6-20 resumed our route towards the camp, which 
we reached at 1 P.a., without having seen anything worthy of 
further remark, 

July 12.—The grass near the camp having been burnt off, the 
horses had scattered very much and could not be collected and 
saddled before 10°10, when, following our track of yesterday, we 
reached the pool of water at sunset.—(Camp xv.) The country 
was so level, although we were crossing the water-parting between 
the Gulf of Carpentaria and the ~.w. coast, that he gases only 
varied from 2955 to 29°62, and even of this change much was 
due to the effect of temperature. ‘The geological structure of this 
Res of the country differs slightly from that of the Victoria River. 
Phe upper stratum isa bed of ironstone conglomerate, about 20 ft, 
in thickness. This rests on sandstone, the upper part of which is 
highly ferruginous, passing into a variegated sandstone imperfectly 
stratified, and then into a compact silicious sandstone, which is 
white, and breaks with a conchoidal fracture. This sandstone rests 
on a hard cherty limestone similar to that of the Victoria. In this 
rock many depressions occur, apparently caused by the falling of 
the roofs of caverns, as there are usuall deep fissures in the rock 
at the bottom of these hollows, into which the surface-water runs 
during rain. In some places the sandstones resting on the lime- 
stone have sunk many feet below the general level, with areas 
varying from 1 to 10 acres, sometimes sloping towards a central 
point of depression 10 to 30 ft. below the plain, and in other cases 
they have a rocky hanks 3 to 8 ft high, and the bottom per- 
fectly level. The level character of the country is unfavourable 
for investigutions of this nature, and the thickness of the strata not 
easily determined ; but the collective thickness of the strata above 
the limestone may be assumed at less than 100 ft. The porous 
nature of the limestone oo the existence of surface-water by 
draining the whole of tk upper part of the table-land, while it 
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causes strong springs in the lower ground to the &., where the 
ii is Scpoeedd on the banks of Elsey Creek and the Roper 
ver. 

July 13 (Sunday \.— Leaving the camp at 8°30, proceeded down 
the creek, but mistaking a gets for the principal channel, fol- 
lowed it 5. for 2 hours, when it divided into many small gullies, and 
we therefore returned to the main creek, and at 4:25 camped 
about 3 m. N.£. of our starting point in the morning.—( Camp xv1.) 
The country pom over was of a very poor character; stiff clay 
flats, with melaleuca scrub, occupied the valley, while low but steep 
ridges of sandztone rose to the &., and were timbered with rie 
bark, bloodwood, &c. To the s. the country seemed to rise slight a 
but was very poor and sandy. The smoke of bush-fires was visible 
to the ny. and s.z, Several trees near the camp had been cut with 
Iron axes. . 

July 14.—Resuming our journey at 8°10, steered n.z down the 
valley of the creek, which I named Elsey Creek, after the surgeon 
and naturalist of the expedition. Its course was average n.£., but 
spreading into lagoons and swampy flats, was very tortuous and 
irregular ; then changing into a long winding reach of water, 50 
to 60 yards wide, with low banks covered with reeds and tall 
melaleuca trees, beyond which was a belt of pandanus growing on 
the drier ground. ae small springs roze in the limestone and 
ran into the creek, on the banks of which were large heaps of 
mussels at the camps of the blacks. The banks of the creek and 
springs were so soft and boggy, that the horses could not approach 
the water to drink, and we followed the creek in vain search for a 
suitable spot till 4, when we camped and watered the horses with 
the leather buckets.—({ Camp xvu.) _ | 

July 15.—Leaving our camp at 7°10, steered y.z, till 9 over a 
level country, which appeared to be very swampy in the rainy season. 
Altered the course to 10° mag. and crossed a shallow dry water- 
course, which proved to be the continuation of Elsey Creek. At 
11 turned to 60° mag. and shortly came on the bank of a fine 
river, with banks 30 to 40 ft. high and reaches of water 50 to 80 

ards wide,—(Camp xvi.) At 11°45 camped at the junction of 

‘sey Creek with the river, which is, doubtless, the Roper of Leich- 
hardt. The fan palm was frequent on the bank of Elsey Creek, 
where it attained a height of G0 to 80 ft, with a thicker stem, and 
producing a more palatable vegetable than the species growing on 
the Victoria River. | 

July 16.—At 7:5 a.m. recommenced our journey, following down 
the Roper River to the se. and x.z. About a mile below the 
camp the limestone rocks formed a bar over which the river ran, 
with a rapid current 10 yards wide and 2 ft. deep. The banks 
then became low and the country very level, the overflow of the 
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river forming shallow lagoons, in which the nelumbium, or gigantic 
water-lily, a first observed. A ridge of low sandstone hi n 
close to the left bank, and on the right a vast level plain, covered 
with high grass and reeds, extended 2 or 3m. back. This plain 
is evidently inundated Gaps. $e wet season, though the soil was 
now dry and deeply fissured by the solar heat. The river divided 
into several channels full of ar ae each with - a stream 
of running water, the deep green o vegetation along the course 
of tha ei water contrasting psa with the dry andl withered 
reeds and grass which prevaile elsewhere. Clumps of Melaleuca 
leucodendron grew at intervals, and in the distance appeared like 
low hills. At 2 camped at the extremity of a low basaltic ridge, 
which approached the river from the s.—( Camp xix.) ; A range of 
flat-topped hills extended to the w.n., about 8 m, distant; they 
appeared wooded and 200 to G00 ft. high. Bowman rode down a 
oung emu, which supplied us with a meal of fresh meat. 

* Judy 17.—At 7 steered £.s.z., following the course of the river 
for about a mile, when, to avoid the high reeds, the course was 
altered to s.£. till 5°10, and then to 100° mag. till 9°25, when we 
camped on a small water-hole, there being abundance of fine green 
grass.—(Camp xx.) The river appears to turn to the northward 
amd enter a range of hills which extend n. and s. a few miles to 
the x. of the camp. The country traversed this day is all well 
grassed and thinly wooded with terminalia, box, and silver-leaved 
ironbark. ‘Trap rock was frequently observed} and the soil was a 
good red loam. The metallic barometer has a second time sud- 
denly deviated from the aneroid barometer, and the form of the 
vacuum vessel has visibly altered, the construction being too slight 
to bear the jolting of the pack-horse, though one of the steadiest 
has been selected to carry the instruments, and they are always 
wrapped in blankets. 

uly 18.—As this was a suitable spot for resting the party, and 
grass abundant, I rode to the s.e. with Mr. H. G ry to look for 
a route towards the head of the Wickham River. Our course was 
along a valley between the trap hills to the w. and the sandstone 
range to the &. At 8 m. reached a creek tending xz. Its 
channel was dry and sandy; but after some search found a small 
pool of water in a side channel. Casuarina and flooded gum-trees 
grew on the banks of the creck, and there was some good grass on 
the flats, which were limited b steep sandstone hills, wooded with 
acacia of the same species as that seen on the lower part of Sturt 
ee After an hour's halt at the pool of water we returned to 

Cah! 


P 

_. Yuly 19.—The horses having separated much during th night, 
it was 8 before they were il and caddled. Aare fol- 
lowed yesterday's route to the pool of water in the ereek 8 m. s.B, 
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from the camp, reaching it at 11-45.—(Camp xxi.) The sand- 
stones here show a decided dip to the w., varying from 5° to 30°; 
the trap-rocks"only extend about 5 m. from the previous camp. In 
the afternoon five natives were observed watching our camp, and 
on finding they were observed, came up to us, but could not be 
induced to speak a single word ; they soon after retired. They 
had no spears, and were followed bya small dog. Their teeth were 
entire, and they were circumcised. At 8 the blacks were detected 
stealing into the camp, and when ordered to retire, only hid them- 
selves in the grass. As it was absolutely necessary to dislodge 
them from their position, I caused a gun to be fired in the aur, 
hoping that they would retreat ; but they commenced to ship their 

years,and I then ordered a charge of ehot to be discharged among 
then which had the desired effect, and they retired with precipita- 
tion. What their object could be ina sae our camp at 
night, unless for a hostile purpose, we could not, of course, ascer- 
tain; but the aboriginal Australian considers it an act of positive 
| wegen to approach the camp of a stranger in silence, especially 
at night. 

July 20,—Starting at 7-30 a.m, steered s.e. over an undulating 
sandstone country, well grassed, but very stony and thinly wobad: 
A low range of hills, nearly parallel to our course, lay to the ew., 
and at 11°60 we camped at a fine running spring, in a very rocky 
ravine in the range.—(Camp xxu.) ‘The grass was very dry 4 
inferior near the hills, ; 

July 21.—The horses had shown an unusual desire to stray from 
the camp during the night, and as we had reason to expect a visit 
from the blacks, they were kept close tothe camp. At 6°20 steered 
8,E., crossing a table-land about 250 ft. above the camp, and at 8 
descended by a rocky ravine, in which was a fine spring, into a 
Brassy valley, which varied from a few yards to a mile in breadth, 
pounded by sandstone hills, the strata of which were not well de- 
fined, but appeared to have a considerable dip to the ww. In 
the upper part of the valley the creek was well supplied with water, 
but as we advanced the channel was dry, though increased to 
20 yards in breadth and 10 to 15 ft. deep. At 11°15 one of the 
horses, “ Prince,” was observed to be unwell, and at 1-20 a second 
horse, * Bob,” was also noticed to be suffering great pe Havin 
bled them we continued our route down the creek in search of 
water at which the party could halt, and found a small water-hole 
at 2-20; but the two sick horses dropped dead about 150 yards 
short of the water. ‘Their loads had been previously removed to 
the saddle-horsesa —( Comp xxiit.) As soon as the camp was esta- 
blished, Mr. Elsey and Dr. Mueller examined the dead horses to 
ascertain the cause of death, and it appeared from the state of 
excessive inflammation of the stomachs that they had caten some. 
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poisonous plant; but the food had been too much comminuted to 


admit of any of the plants eaten being recognised. 

Jul 22.-At 710 sp aie ppd sda creek to the 
E. and E.N.E., passing a fine lagoon with nelumbium growing on 
the margin, colar flock of pelicans floated on its surface. At 
6°30 pussed two large creeks and a second lagoon, 70 yards wide 
and 600 yards long. The principal creek now turned to the Ny 
and our course was along the foot of a sandstone range, 200 ft. 
high, till 12-40, when altering the course to &&., we ascended the 
range and crossed a level sandy table-land covered with serub. 
Descending to the s. found a small dry water-course in an open 
valley, which we followed in spies f water de ae N.W. = 4, 
when we camped at a small pool of rain-water. amp XXIV. 

Jul: 93. The horses bad ateayed 80 far in search of grass that 
we did not start till 10-30 a.st., when, steering 5.E., Wwe crossed a 
spur of the table-land which lay to the s.w. Passing several 
scrubby valleys, with small water-courses trending to the Xx., 
camped at a shallow water-hole at 320.—(Camp xxv.) The 
country was of sandstone formation and the soil very poor, mela- 
leuca scrubs prevailing on the lower ground, and eucalypti, acacia, 
and Grevillia on the hills To the s.w. the hills were rocky and 
with rounded outlines, but to the »-x, flat-topped and of less height, 
‘The sandstones often dip at a considerable angle, but in no general 
direction. A thin bed of ferruginous conglomerate rests on hard 
grey sandstone, imperfectly stratified, beneath which shales of 
various colours exist. On the exposed surface of these shales an 
efflorescence of sulphate of magnesia was frequent. 

July 24.—Resuming our route at 7-50, steered 8.5. and ascended 
a sandstone range with horizontal strata, and very abrupt on the 
5.E. side, Entering a wide valley crossed two watercourses, one 
of which was running a parently from springs, as several clumps 
of melalenea leuceden ron grew on the slopes of the sandstone 
hills, from which these Water-courses came. Crossing a second 
spur of the table-land, descended to a small creek with small 
Water-boles and narrow grassy flats, at which we encamped. The 
general character of the country Was very poor and scrubby.— 
(Comp xx V1, 

July 25.—At 7-10 left the cam and steered s.x., through a suc- 
fession of scrubs of eucalypti, Grevillia, acacia, Jacksonia, and 
Bossiwea, with occasional patches of melaleuca. At 1 crossed a 
sce ridge of sandstone rocks, and gradually descended til 2:55, «. 
when we encamped on a small gully coming from the 8.E., and in 
which a little water remained, and on the banks a little dry inferior 
the general shar oom? XXVH1.). Since leaving the Roper River 
Since aha, Character of the country has been worthless” the cil 
“ze of the water-courses indicating an arid country to the s.w, of 
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our route. Few traces of blacks have been observed, though vast 
columns of smoke rise to the £. and sz. Animals or birds are 
rarely seen. ‘The rocky nature of the country has caused the 
horses’ shoes to wear out rapidly, and the day seldom passes 
without having to replace the shoes of several of the horses, 

July 26.—At 8 steered Sx, soon entering a serub of acacia, 
melalewea, Grevillia, and a few eucalypti; the soil sandy, with a 
few blocks of grey sandstone. Some small dry water-courses 
trended to the x. At noon crossed a large creek trending to the 
s.8.£. through a very rocky valley ; the whole country became very 
barren and rocky. At 2°35 recrossed the creek, which turned to 
the £&, and x.e. After following it down for an hour found a small 
_ patch of grass and encamped ; the bed of the creek was well supplied 
with water in shallow rocky pools—( Camp xxv1IL) 

July 27 (Sunday).—Resumed our route at 7, crossing a very 
rugged ridge of hills, in descending one of which a horse wedged 
his foot into a cleft of the rock, and falling down, was only extri- 
cated by “ay away the rock with an axe. Fortunately, though 
much bruised, there was no serious injury. With some difficulty 
we extricated ourselves from these rocky ridges, and, crossing a 
large creek, entered a level plain covered with melaleuca serub, 
Crossed two sandy creeks 15 and 20 yards wide, with shallow pools 
of water. At noon passed a barren ridge of white sandstone hills, 
and entered an open grassy plain, with clumps of melaleuca trees 
indicating the existence of springs, at one of which we seaieeey 
at 1:25,—(Camp xxix.) The country traversed is of a worthless 
character; there is very little grass, and the soil poor and stony. 
The sandstones are of grey colour, not regularly stratified ; but 
where it could be ascertained the bedding 1s horizontal and the 
lamineg dip 20° to 30° to the »., but often in the opposite direction, 
These sandstones are at least 200 ft. thick, and rest on soft shales 
of white, brown, and green colour, 

July 28.—The indifferent character of the grass having caused 
the horses to stray in search of better feed, we were delayed till 
§°30, when, steering §.£., we crossed several low ridges of sand- 
stone, wooded with white and mica bark gum, and thorny triodia. 
In the hollow small dry watercourses trended to the n.B, and ny, 
At 1020 crossed a creek 10 yards wide, with pools of water, and 
at 1°5 a second of the same size, which, trending E., was followed 
till 1:50, when a small pool of water and a patch of grass enabled 
us to encamp,—(Camp xxx.) The country continues to be of a 
bad description and covered with scrub, though of a more open 
nature than before. The soil is more gravelly and melaleuca 
frequent; eucalypti and triodia more abundant. The rock is a 
coarse grey sandstone, thick bedded, horizontal strata and laminar 
dipping to the x.e, 30° generally, but varying much: the peculiar 
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marking of the surface, resembling ripples of water, is frequent, 
eanuing grocves 2 to 4 inches wide and halfaninch deep. 
July 29.—A dense fog was the somewhat unusual cause of delay: 
in collecting the horses this morning, as they could not be seen 
more than a few yards distant. At 8°45 steered s.e. through scrubs 
of melaleuea, acacia, Grevillia, and eucalypt. At 11 the country 
was more open, and we entered a grassy plain extending 5 to 8 m. 
to the £., where it was bounded by low ranges of hilla) ‘Lothe s.w, 
a level forest of white gum trees extended parallel to our route. 
The soil was a brown clay loam, with pebbles of sandstone, A few 
box and Bauhinia trees grew on the ert Ries ks nee eae 
burnt off and had sprung up quite green. At 1°20 came on a large 
dry creek, trending wks : had several channels 20 yards eae, 
with loose sandy beds bordered with casuarina and flooded gum- 
trees. Following down the creek at 1-15, camped at a shallow 
water-hole in one of the side channels—(Camp xxx) About 
3m. before reaching the camp, Dr. Mueller’s horse, “ Monke a 
knocked up, and was with difficulty brought to the camp. The 
load of one of the pack-horses was distributed among the others, 
in order to remount the Doctor, who required a very strong horse, 
although en the lightest person in the party. 7 
July 30.— here being abundance of good arene at this camp, 
we remained this day to rest the horses and shoe them : also to 
repair harness, &c. I was glad to get a day's rest myself, having 
been 40 days in the saddle without a single day's intermission, 
Eleven of the horses were reshod. | 
July 31.—Leavin 





the camp at 7-40, steered a 5. course. 
Leaving the grassy ts of the creek, we soon entered a scrub of 
melaleuea. At 8°20 ascended the table-land by a gentle slope. 
The country was now sandy, with much brush of acacia, Grevillia, 
and Bossiwea, with triodia in the more open part of the forest, 
which consisted principally of micabark | | The prevailing rock 
was ferruginous conglomerate, and banat sometimes ap- 
peared. After 10 the country declined to the s., and we passed 
through a belt of cypress scrub, At 115 altered the course to 
E.8.E., crossed a sandstone ridge, and came on a deep valley with 
sandstone cliffs on each side. With some difficulty descended and 
reached a small water-course, which was quite dry; but observing 
some very green trees about a mile to the N.w., at the base of pri 
cliff, we turned in that direction and found a fine spring of water 
flowing from the face of the cliff Selecting a suitable spot, eee 
encamped at 2°30.—( Camp xxx.) Near this spring were several 
huts, constructed in the rudest manner by heaping branches to- 
gether. From the summit of the hill the view extended 30 m. 
to the s.F.: but no marked features were visible, the country 
enly undulating slightly. The country has becom ‘more open 
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and travelling easier; but no other improvement has been 
observed. 

August 1.—At 7-30 left the camp and followed the valley to the 
s, till 9-15, when a break in the sandstone cliffs which bounded the 
valley enabled us to ascend the hills and pursue a &=. course, 
crossing several ridges of sandstone, the strata a the w. 
and becoming more shaly as we advanced. Descending into a 
valley, with a dry creek 15 yards wide, the rocks on the 6.£. aide 
were cherty limestone, alternating with thin beds of shale, the 
strata dipping 20° to 30° to the w. The summits of the hills had 
a thin horizontal bed of ironstone conglomerate, through which 
masses of white sandstone protruded. ‘The limestone country was 
well grassed and thinly timbered with eucalypti of small growth. 
At 1°20 altered the course to ».E. and followed down a guy in 
search of water; but though it gradually enlarged to a consider- 
able creek and we continued our search till 7, were compelled to 
encamp without water.—(Camp xxx.) I walked down the 
ereek 2 m., but only found one moist spot, where, by digging, a 
few pints of water were procured, but not sufficient to supply 
ourselves. 

Aug. 2.—At 65 resumed our search for water, following the 
creek ».E. for two hours, and reached a small pool of muddy rain- 
water, at which we encamped.—( Camp axiivn® he country near 
the creek was very level, grassy, and thinly wooded ; low hills were 
visible to the s.£. and ». | 

Aug, 3 (.Sunday').—The water in the pool being nearly consumed 
and nothing but mud remaining, we proceeded down the creek in 
search of a farther supply; but it was not till we had followed its 
dry sandy channel for three hours that we attamed our object, and 
encamped at a small pool in one of the back channels, the principal 
bed of the creek being perfectly pa me hers rm The country 
near the creek continues very level and well grassed, but distant 
rocky hills are visible in almost every direction. In approachin 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, heavy dews and fogs have become more 
frequent in the mornings, when it is usually calm. About 10 a.a, 
a breeze sets in from the eastward, varying from N. to se. At 
sunset it falls calm, but commences at 8 P.m. and blows gently from 
the eastward for one to two hours; very thin clouds are frequent, 
and the heat is very oppressive when they fateh According to 
my reckoning, we are now within 50 m. of the sea-coast, and there- 
fore much nearer to Dr. Leichhardt's track than I could wish ; 
but however desirable a more inland route might be, it is evident, 
from the small size of the watercourses hitherto crossed, that we 
have been skirting the table-land which is, doubtless, a continuation 
of the desert into which we followed Sturt Creek: and the «mall 
altitude of the country in which the watercourses trending towards 
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the Gulf take their rise, preclud the existence of any considerable 
Aug. 4— The general course of the creek being northerly, and 
the distance from the MacArthur, according to the map, onl 
2() m., we steered s.£. from 6°35 A.M., Crossing: Many rocky fest d 
stone ridges and hills, the strata dipping 20° to 40° to the w. At 
noon, from one of the higher ridges, saw the valley of the 
MacArthur to the s-2. Continuing our route, descended a small 
dry watercourse till 4, when we reached a large creck, with a belt 
of casuarina, melaleuca, and eucalypti along its banks; the channel 
was dry and sandy, about 20 yards wide, but showed the marks of 
high floods, Following the creek down for three quarters of an 
hour, found a small pool of water just sufficient for the supply of 
the party.—( Camp xxxvi.) <A quarter of a mile below the cam 
a creek, 15 yards wide, joined the principal creek from the g,, : 
from the general la af the country, it was evident that we had 
reached the rineipal channel of the MacArthur River of Leich- 
hardt; but though from the steepness of the banks the floods fre- 
quently rise 30 to 40 ft., the creek did not boar the character of 
one taking its rise any great distance inland of our track. The 
country traversed is very thinly wooded with small eucalypti, 
seldom more than 50 ft. high, and a few leguminous ironbark and 
sterculia were scattered on the hills, with much triodia and little 
grass. After crossing the highest mugs at 11, the sandstone strata 
were variously inclined, but generally to the w. or N.E. at high 
angles, except on the immediate bank of the MacArthur, where 
the sandstones were horizontal. To the s.w. of our route the 
country rose into stony hills of very barren aspect; to the n, the 
country was wooded. | 
Aug. 5.—The country to the s.r, being very rocky and broken, 
we followed down the river, leaving the camp at 7-20, the general 
course N.E.; the sandstone hills rose abruptly from the bank of tho 
river, 80 as to leave scarcely a passage for our horses. ‘The rock 
was frequently worn away in a partial manner, leaving vertical 
columns sometimes 5 ft pa and 30 ft, high. A few miles 
low our camp Wwe passed some pools of water, but there was no 
Grass near them, and we continued our route 4 hours, and 
camped near some shallow pools with a patch of grass on the 
bank of the river.—/ Camp XXXVIL) The river has several 
channels separated by banks covered with trees, the princi 
e 








23 yards wide at the camp, but in time of flood the side oh 
carry off the greater portion of the water, which rises at times 
Dearly 40 ft. “Large quantities of mussel shells lay at the old 
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triodia. At 11 reached a very ru ange | 
which, with much difficulty and risk to the horses, was crossed 
an &.8.5. direction; but though the distance did not exceed 3/m. 
the deep ravines and steep rocks delayed us for 3 hours, and we 
were glad to emerge into an open valley, in which we encamped 
on the bank of a small gully with a few small water holes at 
230.—{ Camp xxxvitt.) In the deep ravines of the sandstone 
hills water was abundant, but quite inaccessible for the horses 
from the steep and rocky nature of the banks of the watercourses. 
A few small white gum trees and triodia formed the principal 
vegetation. ‘The rock is a grey sandstone with horizontal beds, 
the lamina varying so much both in angle and direction, that 
no general average could be ascertained ; that of the uppes bed 
being often the reverse of that immediately below it. The beds 
of rock vary from J to 4 ft. in thickness, and the lamine 4 to 2 
inches, ‘The grain of the rock very even and moderately fine. 

Aug. 7.—Resumed our journey at 7:10 a.m, on an average 
ES£. course along the foot of a rocky range of hills. At 8 
came on a deep rocky creek with long pools of water trending to 
the wate As our Potses sbi bn rest, and the country = 
appeared very rocky and barren, we encamped.—{ Camp xxx1x. 

ag 8 Steseine a 8.E. course from 7 Wess ee a sandy 
table-land with mica-bark gum, and melaleuca with broad leaves: 
passed a small creek with ls of water, the trend xe, At 10 
crossed a low ridge of rocks and descended into a wide valley 
with melaleuca and a few box trees; and at 1-25 camped on a 
large sandy creek with two channels 10 yards wide and low sandy 
banka Com xt.) One of the channels was dry, but the other 
had a few small pools of water in it. A line of melalenca and 
flooded gum trees marked the course of the creck through the 
valley ; when in flood the water extends to 100 yards in breadth 
and 10 to 15 ft. deep. The grass was inferior, but having been 
burnt off, was now fresh and green. 

Aug. 9.—Starting at 6°40 a.m., traversed an undulating sand- 
stone country on a 8.£. course till 1-15, when we came to a large 
dry creek ; followed it to the w.N.£, till 1:50, when we found a 
shallow pool at which we encamped.—( Camp xu.) The creek 
had a sandy channel with low banks, subject to flood to the 
breadth of 50 to 80 yards Pandanus, melaleuca, and flooded 
gum trees grew on its banks ‘The country generally is poor and 
stony, with mica-bark gum, bloodwood, and narrow-leaved mela- 
leuca, Shortly before reaching the creek the horse Monkey 
knocked up, though only earrying a pack-saddle without any load 
since the 30th July: 1 therefore left the saddle after removing 
such portions of the fittings as might be of future service. A 
few yards from our tents we found some spears and water vessela 
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which had been hidden under a piece of bark by the blacks, who 
were evidently out na , and we Deed sing eres to each 
other in the evening, though they did not make their i ef iit 
The water vessels i Geet y hollowing out a block of wood 
in the form of a canoe, and were capable of holding 2 to 3 

lons. It was evident that they have cutting instruments of 
Iron and also of stone, | 

Aug. 10, Sunday.—As there was a sufficient supply of water 
and grass, we remained at the camp to rest the party. The 
morning was cloudy, but cleared up about 9 A.w., and I observed 
A set sg hist distances. Dean brought in some Jasper from a 
hill 1 m. to the s.s. of the camp; he reported that the course of 
the creek appeared to be about w. for 8 or 10 m. | 

Aug. 11.—Continued a s.z. route at 7°40, ascending hills of 
limestone and sandstone, with an upper bed of basalt, which on 
the higher land to the s.w. was again éovered by sandstone. The 
basalt was much decomposed, and contained fragments of the 
lower rocks. At 1-50 camped on a fine but-emall creek, with 
manent pools of water, in a rocky channel 5 to 30 yards wide.— 
(Camp xttr.) ‘The country was well rasa and openly wooded 
with box, sterculia, leguminous ironbark, and terminalia, 

Aug. 12.—At 6:50 resumed a 8.£. route, traversing a broken 
country of limestone, chert, sandstone, and basalt, deeply cut b 
dry watercourses. The grass was abundant ay » thon 
triodia appeared on some of the higher ridges. At 9 crossed a 
small river with fine permanent sols of water in a rocky bed 10 to 
80 yards wide. The floods rise 20) ft. and extend over a breadth of 
70 to 100 yards; it is the largest stream bed passed since leaving 
the Roper River, and proba ly extends 50 or 60 m. farther 
ss At 1-25 ceniped on * small creek trending to the w.2.e, in 
which were pools of water 20 yards long and 5 ft. dee —( Cay 
eee poo J g p.—{ Camp 

ug. 13.—Left the camp at 7 a.m, and continued a gk. route, 
Crossing & succession of sandy valleys and broken sandstone ridges 
the strata horizontal, and Wa ee we to the x. and g, genealite 
but sometimes opposite. The soi poor and sandy, producin 
little besides white gum and triodia, At noon ascended a high 
ridge from which we saw a broad valley to the ax., beyond which 
was a range of flat-topped hills, terminating abruptly at the 
northern end, which bore E. by m. Descending by a roe ¥ ravine 
at 1:30 reached a fine creek on which we encamped.—( Camp 
XLIv.) This creek had pools of water 50 yards wide, but the 
steep character of its banks caused the channel to appear larger 
than if it had been in flat country. Under some large rocks Dean 

found a fishing net neatly made of twisted bark, the mesh 14 inch, 
the length about 30 feet. Some fishing spears showed the marks 
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of iron tools having been used in their construction. ‘The rocks 
in this part of the country often contain angular fragments of the 
lower strata, the limestones containing fragments of chert and 
Jasper, and the sandstones pieces of limestone, but I could not 
detect either granite, quartz, or slate. 
Aug. 14.—At 6-20 we were again in the saddle, and steering 
Se. over very rocky hills till §, when we entered a fine valley 
with low hills of limestone and basalt, well grassed and thinly 
wooded with box and acacia, At 10 ascended a rough sandstone 
range with white gum, acacia, and triodia, At 11 again descended 
into a valley bounded by sandstone cliffs on the northern side, and 
camped at a fine pool of water in a small creek at 12-5,.—( Camp 
sur) Several trees near this pool of water had been marked 
by the natives, the bark having been removed and the wood 
epee yellow with brown spots at regular intervals, and vertical 
lack-waved lines. It is evident from the outlines of the hills 
and general character of the country that we are travelling along 
the edge of the table-land of Northern Australia, and this accounts 
for the smal) size of the watercourses, while the abrupt and broken 
nature of the hills has caused the creek to form channels of suff- 
cient size to retain water throughout the year, and the same 
disruption of strata has exposed the limestones and basalt, causing 
fertile patches of country, which have enabled us to traverse a 
country that is otherwise barren and inhospitable in the ex- 
treme—the chief difficulty to be surmount being the rocky 
nature of the hills and ridges, which ean only be traversed by 
well-shod horses. Itis possible that some small tracts of available 
country exist between our line of route and the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, but to the s, little can be expected but a barren sandy 
desert, as on every occasion that the table-land has been ascended 
nothing but weit le sandy country has been encountered. 
ug. 15.—Recommenced our journey at 6-35, and followed the 
valley of a creek upwards to the s.., and at 7°45 crossed the creek 
below a fine pool of water, above which the creek came from the 
8.wW., in which direction low barren sandstone hills existed, We 
then crossed several miles of level sandy table-land, and descended 
at 10°20 into a deep valley trending &, This brought us to a 
small creek with good water holes, where we camped at 11-40— 
cee ore) The country is very poor and rocky, thinly tim- 
ered with box trees in the valleys, and white gum on the hills, 
where the grass is replaced by triodia. Kangaroo are more 
numerous than in any other part of Northern Australia yet visited 
PY the Expedition, as many as 12 to 15 rae seen in the course 
ofa day's journey. Early in the morni ga light breeze from w. ; 
at 7 A.w.a fresh breeze from s.8., which laste tll 4 pla. s and at 
sunset a light air from the w. 
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Aug. 16.—At 6-20 steered s.z. and followed the valley of the. 
creek till 8, when it turned to the wn. Continuing our course 
along the valley s.., though there was now no watercourse in it, 
at 11-20 came to a creek in a basaltic yall 4y trending N.E, across 
the larger valley, then crossing a ridge of sandstone and basalt 
came on a second creek trending w., in which were long pools of 
water 19 to 20 yards wide, Following this creek upwards to the 
s.8.E. the valley widened, but for some distance the pools of water 
ceased. At 12-40 camped at a pool supplied by a spring, and a 

tch of good grass adjacent.—(Camp XLVI.) The rock which 
formed the hills on this day's journey is a hard red-brown sand- 
stone, the lower part thin bedded: beneath this trap or basalt has 
been forced between the strata, and is ex in the deep val 
excavated by the creeks. The view to the ye. from some | 
higher ridges extended 20 m. over a level, depressed country, 
apparently wooded, beyond which were low ridges of hills. The 
country generally is poor and stony, thinly ware with eucalypti 
and acacia, except where the basalt was exposed, and by its 
decomposition formed a richer soil well covered with grass, and 
very open in character. 

Aug. 17, Sunday,— Grass and water being in sufficient quantity, 
remained at the camp to rest the horses, though, a3 several of the 
horses had to be shod, it was not altogether a day of rest to our- 
selves, A fresh breeze from s.¥. cooled the air at noon, but died 
away at ia te Rooted the ‘ke ais ‘ 

vg. -o.-—Callected the horses early, but two appeared to be 
much griped from eating the coarse food, and I therefore delayed 
starting till 740, and pie tecended the stony ridge to the 8.E., 
and reached the table-land ; the soil was sandy, with micabark 
gum, stringy bark, and bloodwood, with patches of acacia serub. 
At 10 the country was stony, with white cop acacia, with tall 
stems, and triodia. Gradually ascending till | the aneroid indicated 
an elevation of 1100 ft., we a peared to be on a ridge parallel to 
the boundary of the table-land of the interior, and at a greater 
elevation. At 1-20 observed a clump of melalenca leucodendron 
in a deep ravine, and steering towards it found a fine spring, with 
a few acres of grass, where we encamped.—(Camp xiyi1 t.) 

Aug. 19.—At 6-45 steered s.r. and soon ascended a rocky range 
of altered sandstone and hasalt thinly wooded with white guin, 
tall acacia, and Grevillia : triodia superseding the grass, At 7:30 
the aneroid indicated the greatest altitude (1500 ft.) which we 
had attained since jenring the Victoria River. From this po; t 
the view was extensive. ‘Towards the interior the table-land. ised 
being of equal elevation, appeared like a vast plain without a 
single marked feature. To the w. the country appeared to con- 
Sst of low wooded ridges gradually decreasing. in height as they 
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receded ; 8.£. our view was intercepted by broken wooded hills of 
equal height with our position, while deep ravines trending to the 
8. intercepted our route. I therefore altered the course to 20()° 
magnetic, and descended a rocky valley in which was 8 small 
creek, which rapidly enlarged as we proceeded, and contained 
some fine pools of water in rocky hollows. ‘The hills consisted of 
basalt and altered sandstone, the strata di ung 20° to 60° to the 
N.W., and by the pte forming parallel nadges, which were 
passed with great difficulty and risk. At 12 0 we extricated 
ourselves from these rugged mee and entered a level valley 
extending 30 m. x.e, and s.w. Here granite rock was first seen 
on the bank of the creek, which trended across the valley to the 
8.E., with a broad sandy bed or series of channels extending over 
a breadth of 4 a m., quite dry and overgrown with bushes. At 
4°5 reached the hills which bounded the valley to the am, and 
the creek, entering a dee gorge, which, by concentrating its 
waters, formed a fine pool of water, at which we encamped,— 
(Camp xtrx.) The country, after leaving the basaltic hills 
— it was well grassed, was barren and worthless sand and 
roc 

Aug. 20.—We left our camp at 7 a.m., and finding the valley 
of the creek impassable, crossed the rocky hills in an £.e.e. direc- 
tion, the country consisting of steep rocky ridges of sandstone 
covered with triodia, and a few stunted a pt. At 3 we again 
came on the bank of the creek, and camped in a patch of coarse 
rushes, as there was no grass for the horses.—( Camp 1) 

lug. 21_—Leaving this miserable spot with our starving horses 
followed down the ereek, which had now increased toa small river 
to the B.s.2., and after 2 hour's travelling reached a small patch 
of grass, at which we encamped.—(Camp tL) The bed of the 
river is nearly dry, only a few shallow pools of water remainin 
in the a channel, which varies from io to 00 yards in breadth, 
with several smaller side channels, altogether occupying a breadth 
of nearly 400 yards, dense clumps of melaleuca leucodendron 
growing on the intervening banks of sand. Large quantities of 
mica shells, some 6 inches in length, were found on the banks of 
the river, in the camps of the natives, Bowman complains of an 
attack of scurvy, which causes pains in his legs and swelling of 
the gums, 
, “tug. 22.—Although our yesterday's journey was only of 2 
hours duration, the horses appeared very weak and fatigued 
When we started at 645 a.m., and it was with Great difficulty that 
“‘ Boco” and “ Monkey” could be kept up with the party. We 
were frequent}; cuawelied to leave the bank of the river and cross 
noe rocky ridges of sandstone which came close to the river's 
bank. The country was very rugged and barren, producing little 
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besides tricdia and a few stunted gum trees. The bed: of the 
river has increased to 400 yards in breadth, but is full of sandy 
banks covered er rh ware and acacia trees. At 1°5 
camped In a sm h of dry wiry grass, procuring water 
from a small pool in the sandy bed of the river.—( Camp 1m.) _ 

Aug. 23—Resuming our journey at 7:15 a.m, followed the 
right bank of the river to the E.N.E.; it soon passed between two 
sandstone hills and turned to the ». Continuing our course, a 
range of rocky hills compelled us to alter our route to N.w.E. to 
regain the bank of the river, and by following an ana branch till 
11, when it joimed the principal channel, avoided the rocky 
country. ‘The river now trended w.2., anil at 11°30 camped ina 
small grasey flat—{Camp Liv.) The valley of the river is now 
more open, but the country is very barren, with stunted eucalypti 
anid triodia on the hills, and melalenca and flooded gum trees, 
with a little grass, on the bank of the river, The hills have 
decreased in height; the upper strata thick bedded coarse éand- 
stone, with shaly sandstone beneath: Hari white sandstone exists 
on some of the lower rid 

Aug. 24, Sunday.—Although this was not a good spot for a 
day's halt, yet it was requisite that the horses should have a day’s 
rest, and as it was Sunday we remained at the camp. While 
collecting the horses a native woman and a child were seen in the 
bed of the river, but on being approached concealed themselves 
in the reeds: though the blacks set the grass on fire in several 
places, during the day they were not seen. 
_ Aug. 25.—Resumed our journey down the'river at 8-5 aca, 
the general course nearly &. At 235 camped at a pool in one 
of the side channels of the river—(Camp tv.) thie country 
was now more open and level, with grassy flats along the river: 
but the back country rose into low rocky sandstone hills, thinly 
clothed with white gum and triodia. At noon ernssed a high 
ridge, from which, though the view was extensive, nothing was 
visible except a range of hills 15m. x. of our position, and which 
terminated abruptly on a w».e, bearing; the rest of the counte 
consisted of low wooted ridges. The bed of the river is about 
+ mile wide, consisting of several broad sandy channels, with 
low sandy banks between, covered with melaleuca and acacia 
trees. Some of the party walked down the bed of the river and 
came on the camp of a party of blacks, but only one lame old 
an remained, who attempted to frighten away the invaders of 
his country by loud yells and exclamations of dj | 
Pies Sane > river from 6°45 till ane 
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sandy channels, The back country shows no impr rement, and is 
covered with triodia to the exclusion of grass. Some blacks were 
seen on the left bank of the river, but though within hearing of 
the horse-bells, did not appear to notice us. 

Aug. 27.—The course of the river continues easterly, and we 
followed the right bank from 7°30 a.m. till 1-5 P.M., when we 
camped at a fine pool of water in one of the side channels, the 

incipal one being dry and sandy.—(Camp LVL) The immediate 
bah of the river are openly timbered with box, flooded gum, 
leguminous iron-bark, od nelia. ‘The grass is rather scanty, and 
the soil brown loam. Beyond the influence of the floods the 
country was level, and broad-leaved melaleuca, chuncoa, silver- 
leaved iron-bark, and dry triodia, formed the entire vegetation of 
this worthless plain. Pectiigintes conglomerate and sandstone 
boulders are the only rock visible. | 

Aug. 28.—Our day’s journey commenced at 7, and followine 
the river's right bank to the £.N.f. till 12°45, encamped in the bed 
of the river, which was nearly | a m. wide from bank to bank, 
the principal channel 80 yards wide, shallow, and sandy, with 
seal pools of water; the side channels similar, but dry, and of 
less width.—(Camp ty1.) Beyond the bed of the river the banks 
rose abruptly about 30 ft. and then appeared to decline as it 
receded, and no higher ground was visible. ‘The soil was a sandy 
loam, with small box trees and scanty grass. 

Aug. 29.—At 7-20 am. steered E: through level box flats, the 
country gradually becoming more open and better grassed, though 
still very scantily. “At noon crossed some open grassy plains, and 
altered the course to N.£., N.N.E., and x. At 3-20 again came on 
the river, and camped at a small pool; the rest of the channel, 
which exceeded + m. in width, was dry, sandy, and overgrown with 
large melaleuca and flooded gum trees.—(Camp tvit.) The 
general character of the country isa level plain about 40 ft. above 
the channel of the river, thinly wooded wit box, a few bloodwood, 
acacia, and Bauhinia trees. ‘The grass, though scanty, is of good 
description, but at this season very dry. 4 

Aug. 30.—At 6°50 steered ENE, through box flats and open 

assy plains, the course of the river nearly parallel to our route, 
At 10°10 came to a Jarge tributary from the s.; its principal 
channel was 30 yards wide, with pools separated by dry ban 
but two smaller channels had eras. streams. After 4 an hour's 
delay we succeeded in crossing without more serious accidents 
than resulted from some of the pack-horses falling down the hanks 
and wetting their loads, and getting a ducking myself, which injured 
the chronometer, Water paudanus, fan palm, and ¢asuari a 
formed a belt of trees wie bank of the stream, which bore 
quite a different character from that of the river above its june- 

H 2 
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ion. Continuing our route, at 12-5 came on a second running 
r8icg but of nnllee size : this we crossed, and followed the right 
bank #. till 15, when we encamped.—(Camp txrx.) Here we 
observed that though the water was fresh, it was affected by the 
tide, which was now at the highest springs. 

Aug. 31, Sunday.—Rode down the creek with Mr, H. Gr "Ys 
At 2 m. from the camp came to a similar creek joining it from the 
s.; the two forming a fine reach of water, which we anise 
as the Albert River of Captain Stokes. This spot between the 
two creeks was the rendezvous appointed for the two sections of 
the Expedition, though, from the a time which had elapsed since 
leaving the Victoria, the Tom Tough could scarcely be expected to 
have arrived before us. On approaching the spot we saw several 
marked trees, but were disappointed in the hope that the schooner 
had reached the Albert, as the marks app to be the names of 
several seamen who seemed to have formed the crew of a boat sent 
up the river by Lieut. Chimmo of H. M.’ssteamer Torch. Search 





was made for directions for finding any memoranda which might - 


have been concealed, as I at first thought it probable that the object 
of the visit might be to communicate with us; but the nature of the 
inscriptions, and the absence of anything which would lead te even 
a surmise of the cause of the visit, caused us to come to the 
conclusion that it had no reference to the Expedition, From the 
state of the ashes of the fire, and the branches which had been 
cut and broken, it appeared that several weeks had elapse , and 
eg araa that the Zorch was not likely to be still in or near 
the river, In accordance with arrangements made [_ __ — 
with Mr. Baines I marked a tree, in order to os A, E. 
Ava. 30, 










apprise him of our having arrived at the Albert, | 
and of our prospective movements. Returning to| 1956. 
the camp, wrote a memorandum of the visit of the | Dw. 1 Y= 
Expedition, and a note to Mr. Baines, informing | To E. 
him that we intended leaving other memoranda at Ve 

the junction of the salt-water arm of the river, and then continue 
without delay our route towards Moreton Bay. ese memoranda 
were enclosed in a powder canister, and Mr. Elsey and Bowman 
took them to the marked tree and buried them in a hole I had 
dug for that Pape 1 yard gE. of the tree. In the afternoon I 
rode over towards the Nicholson River with Mr, H. Gregory. 
Crossing Beames Brook steered N.N.E. 44 m., aver Jevel grassy 
plains, with strips of box trees, As we could see 4 or 5 m. farther, 
and no indication of the river, we returned to the camp, having 
ascertained that the Nicholson River does not join the Albers 
unless many ntiles below the junction of Beames Brook andi the 
s. creek, which together form the Albert River, fs 


Sept. 1.—At 7°40 steered rE. to the « creek, which reached at 
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2 m., and followed it up for an hour in search of a crossing place, 
as the channel 7 muddy, A suitable spot having been 
found, we filled up the channel with pandanus stems and crossed 
the horses without accident. Steering 2 m. E.N.5. over a level 
grassy plain, with patches of box trees, we then turned w. and 
struck the Albert River just at the junction of Beames Brook and 
the muddy creek, and encamped } m. lower down, as the water 
was brackish.—(Camp Lx.) The existence of a narrow belt of 
mangrove shows that the water is often salt to the head of the 
Albert River. | 

Sept. 2.—The water in the river being very brackish, it was 
evident that no water fit for use could be procured lower down if 
we attempted to follow it towards the sea; I therefore decided on 
leaving the letters I had written to Mr. Baines at . 
this spot, and accordingly marked a tree and 
buried the letters ina tin canister, stating that the 
exploring party was to start the following morning 
for Moreton Bay, and instructing Mr. Baines to 
remain at the Albert till the 29th September, 
1856, in case any unforeseen accident should | — 
compel the party to return to the Albert within that period. Five 
months’ flour, sugar, tea, ec. still remained ; and as our horses would 
supply the deficiency of meat, if required, we have a sufficient 
supply of provisions to enable the party to reach the settled part 
of New South Wales, unless extraordinary difficulties should be 
encountered. Under these circumstances it did not appear prudent 
to delay at the Albert River, as the arrival of the Thm Tough 
might be delayed for an indefinite period. 

Sept. 6.—Left our camp at 6-45 a.m. and steered E. over level 
box flats and open grassy plains; at 10 came to a small creek, 
which was followed 4 an hour to the n.&., when finding salt mud 
in its channel, we steered se. till 5, and encamped at a shallow 
pool in a large creek which trended n.—(Camp txt.) The country 
consists of vast open level plains, separated by narrow belts of 
box and chuncoa trees, the soil a brown loam, producing rather 
short and dry Brass. On approaching the water hole at which we 
encamped, a black and three or four women, who were camped on 
the other bank, climbed into the trees and remained there till dusk, 
when they descended to their fires and made a rea eat noise till 
J Pm., when they departed. This creck is probably the head of 
a hnereroe! arm of the Albert or edn River. 

sept. 4.—Continued a s.£. course through large open plains 
thinly grassed; passed a dry watercourse with a emall pool of 
water in one of the side channels, but the quantity insufficient for 
our horses, At noon mare at a shallow waterhole in a 1 
flat. (Camp uxt.) Mr. lsey walked 4 m. to the B, and came 
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to a river 80 yards wide, but, observing some blacks, returned to 
the camp. In the evening nine blacks came towards us, and 
appeared inclined to hostilities, but, after a short interview, retired 
up the river. These blacks were not circumcised, and their teeth 
were perfect; they had neither ornaments nor clothing of any 
kind, and only slightly seared on the back and chest. Their 
pears are large and heavy, made of a single ee of hard wood ; 

y are thrown by the hand, and not with the throwing-board. 
The small spears for fishing were formed of reed, with a wooden 
point, in the usual manner, and used with the throwing-board, 
which is here flattened vertically. Clubs 24 ft. long and 24 inches 
diameter throughout their length, and shields formed of a single 
piece of wood 24 ft. long and 8 inches wide. ‘The river proved 
to be fresh, in detached pools, separated by rocky bars. It is 
evidently the river taken by Dr. Leichhardt for the Albert river, a 
mistake which has caused much error in the map of his route. As 
it was unnamed, I called it the “ Leichhardt." The character of 
the country is inferior, as the grass which covers the plains is 
principally aristidia and andropogon; anthisteria exists only in 
small patches. ‘The coil is a fine brown loam. 

Sept. 5.—At daybreak heard the blacks calling to each other up 
the river, and while the horses were being brought in 19 blacks 
came to the camp, all armed with clubs and spears. They did 
not make any decided demonstration of hostility, as the approach 
of the horses appeared to keep them in check, but a person unae- 
—— with their treacherous character might have thought 
them friendly, When we started at 6-50 they followed the par 
to the bank of the river, and began to poise their spears, ani ‘ 
while we were crossing a deep ravine, made a rus forward, 
hoping to take advantage of our position, but, just as the leader 
was in the act of throwing his spear, he received a charge of 
emall shot, which diverted his weapon, and seeing him retreat in 
some degree checked the remainder, We then charged them on 
horseback, and a few shot from our revolvers put them to flight 
except one man, who climbed a tree, where he was left. § our 
object was only to secure our safety, we did not follow up our 
advanta e by pursuing the fugitives. Proceedin t down the river 
4 short distance, at 7-40 crossed to the right bank on a ledge of 
flat rocks. It was here about 100 yards wide, with shallow pools 
of water, the banks rising steeply 30 to 40 ft Very little vege- 
tation grew on the Inargin of the river, which appeared to be th 
result of salt water being occasionally forced up thus far duri 
high tides. We now steered 5. over level grassy plains, with 
patches of box and chuneoa, passing a small but deep waterhole, 
near which we saw two black gins, They did not to 
wotice us At 1010 entered Sr pe Mey. did not appear 
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triodia replaced the grass. At noon passed a’ small waterhole, 
which the horses completely i gi Altering the course to 
w.E., the country was covered with melaleuca serub, with silver- 
leaved ironbark, triodia, and a little grass, but we soon re-entered 
the open plains which extended to th en., and following down a 
small watercourse, at 3°5 camped at a small muddy waterhole 
(Camp sae on the banks of which the blacks had often en- 
camped, as shown by the heaps of mussel-shells round their fire- 
places. Our route has been along the southern limit of the open 
grassy plains, and to the s. the country rises into low ridges and 
stony plains covered with scrub and triodia. 

Sept. 6.—Starling at 6°25 our route was average E. over a 
level. country of very bad quality, the soil ironstone gravel produc- 
ing chuncoa, triodia, and cochlospermum (silk cotton). ‘Towards 
the latter part of the journey the country became more open and 
grassy. At 12°15 camped on a large creek, but ms few shallow 
pools of muddy water remained in the channel. (Camp Lx1v.) 

Sept. 7, Sunday.—Remained at the camp to rest the party. 
A strong s.E. breeze blew all night, the day clear and ancl and 
the air very dry. Repaired the saddlebags, which from frequent 
contact with rocks and dead trees were much dilapidated. 

Sept. 8.—Steered £.s.e. from 6-40 till 11-40, crossing low iron- 
stone ridges and wide grassy plains with belts of box, chuneoa, 
white gum, and silver leaved ironbark of small size, the grass very 
inferior, and patches of triodia on the ridges. We then traversed 
a level country covered with small trees and dry grass for 2 hours; 
then followed adry watercourse to the w.x.w. for 1 hour: the 
shells of large unios were abundant in the dry hollows, but no 
water remained. Altered the course to £. and passed two lines 
of boxtrees which crogsed the plain from 8. to N., and at 5°50 
camped in the plain without water: fortunately a strong breeze 
had rendered the day cooler than usual. (Camp uxv.) 

Sept. 9.—Left our waterless camp at 6°10 and steered ny, 
50° £. aver a level grassy plain, and at 9°40 reached a fine river 
of fresh water 100 yds. wis, but very shallow; pelicans, ducks, 
and other waterfowl were very numerous, but extremely wild. 
Having found a spot where the horses could apnoea the water 
in safety, we encamped, though the grass was dry and scanty on 
the immediate bank of the river, the surface of the soil having 
been much furrowed and washed by the rain. (Camp LXvI. 
Small fragments of limestone and a few pebbles of quartz have 
been observed on the surface of the plain for the past 20 m., and 
a dark limestone rock is exposed on the bed of the river, where it 
has horizontal strata. Small pieces of flinty trap or slate éxist in 
the gravel of the river. From its position this river must be the 


Funders River of the chart 
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sept. 10.—6-40 again found us in the saddle, and crossing to 
ts ahs bank of the river followed it to the 2.2.z. till 7-20, when 
it turned to the s.s.w. Changing the course to &. we passed thro h 
a fine grassy plain for 2m. and entered an he a box flat we 

grassed, the soil a brown loam; this continued till 12-30, when 
we entered a belt of cluncoa serub, and at 1 reached a emall 
watercourse and camped at a fine water hole 50 yds. wide and 
100 yds. long, with open grassy banks: the water appeared dee 

and permanent. (Camp Lxvit.) ‘This water hole would render a 
great extent of the fine grassy land around available for pas- 
turage. In passing through the box forest we observed several 
sleeping places which had been constructed by the blacks during 
the wet season. They consisted of 4 stakes 2 ft. high, supporting 
a frame of small sticks ) ft. long and 24 to 3 ft. wide: from 3 to 
ether 


20 were often grouped together, 

Sept, 11—Are 20 steed E. for 1 hour through level box and 
terminalia flats with good grass and brown loam ; came to a | Hv 
80 yds. wide and nearly 1 m, long; beyond this was a creek with 
small pools of water; as it appeared to come from the 8.E. we 
steered in that direction, but soon receded from it, as it turned to 
the s.s.c. Altering the course to the southward, at noon came to 
the creek, much reduced in size, melaleuca scrub and triodija 
growing close to its banks, only a few shallow pools of water 
remaining. At 12-25 camped at a small pool. (Camp ixvut.) 
On the banks of the lagoon passed in the morning, large heaps of 
mussel shells showed the spots where, from the immense collection of 
them, the blacks had camped for centuries successively on the same 
spots, and a well beaten footpath along the bank showed it to be 
a favourite resort of the aborigines Very few birds and no 
kangaroo have been seen since fuera the Albert River, The 
common flies are very troublesome from their immense numbers, 

Sept. 12.—T he errs: of the svar eres. from the s. and water 
very Scarce in it, it does not appear t t we have yet reached the 
streams rising in the high id at the head of the Burdekin and 
Lynd Rivers. It therefore seems desirable. to steer an E.N.E. 
course til] some stream-bed of sufficient size to retain waterat this 
season be found, and then to follow it up tothe ranges, where 
water can be expected to exist toenable us to steer to the ¢.E. At 
an earlier season of the ear, when water is more abundant, it would 
be desirable to ascend the Flinders River, and cross from its 
Upper branches to the head of the Clarke ; but under present 
circumstances this course would he highly imprudent, and no 
experimental deviations from a direct course justifiable. | ‘The 
Fras being scanty, the horses had seattered much, and we did not 

rom the cuz? till. 10-20, when we steered. mem, Aloe ome 
from the camp passed four blacks at 4 pool of water: they did not 
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observe us till we had passed, though only 100 yds. distant and 
the country very open. Our route was through level countr. 
wooded with box, bloodwood, terminalia, Grevillia, and bro: 
leaved melaleuea, patches of triodia and a little grass. The soil 
a hard ironstone gravel and clay. Passing several dry shallow 
lagoons, came to a small dry watercourse, which we followed to 
the &., and at 2-10 camped at a pool of water scarcely 4 inches 
deep. (Camp uxrx.) Near the camp were some fine grassy flats, 
but they were limited in extent and the grass was very dry. 
The cool se. breeze has ceased, and the x. and n.x. wind ‘1s 
very light and warm, 

of. 14.—At 85 a.m. steered E.N.E. through box flats with 
broad leaved melaleuca and a little grass. The country graduall 
beeame more scrubby, with Grevillia, terminalia, bloodwood, anc 
triodia ; the soil very poor, and in some parts sand and gravel. 
At 2 altered the course to »., and at 5°50 came to a dry creek 
ina rocky channel trending w., which we followed down till 6-15 
and camped without water. (Camp Lxx.) 

nt, 14, Sunday—aAt 5°50 proceeded down the creek, on a 
nearly W. course, searching in the windings of the channel for 
water, but without success till 10, when we found a puol of . 
water, 90 yds. long and 2 ft. deep, at which we encamped. Some 
blacks had recently been at this place, and their fires were still 
burning. The country on the creek is very poor, with patches of 
open melaleuca Pan box, bloodwood, leguminous ironbark, 
terminalia, white gum, and a few pandanuzs, triodia and a little 
abe The soil sandy loam and ironstone gravel. The native 
| appear to be very numerous, and great numbers of trees 
have been cut by the blacks to procure the honey. 

Sept. 15.—At 8-15 resumed our journey N. 10° &. m. over a 
level country thinly wooded with box, biaodennl: melaleuca, 
terminalia, Grevillia, and cotton trees, also a small tree which we 
recognised as Leichhardt’s “little breadtree,” the fruit of which 
when ripe is mealy and subacid: some of the party who eat this 
fruit suffered from sickness afterwards. Several dry watercourses 
trending w. were crossed, and at 2-5 we camped ata small water 
hole in a sandy creek 15 yds. wide. (Camp uxxr.) By enlarg- 
ing the hole we obtained, though with difficulty, a sufficient saipieks 
of water for the horses. On the flats near the creek the grass was 
good, but very mie 

Sept. 16.—Although our horses required a day’s rest, none of 
our camps for several days past have afforded a sufficient supply 
of water and grass for a second night. Continuing a x. 20° ©. m, 
course from 6°25 till 7-30, when we came to a dry creek, which we 
followed &. 14 hours, when it decreased to a small gully ; again 
steering N.N.E. passing over a level country, very poor, and with 
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patches of melaleuca scrub. At 2 came to a sandy creek which 
we followed to the w. till 6:5 without finding any water, and 
camped in an open box flat. (Comp ssc I then walked 
down the creek, and was fortunate in nding a pool of water half 
a mile from the camp, and as soon as the moon rose we drove the 
horses to the water and filled our water- Few parts of our 
journey have been through country so destitute of animal life as 
the level plains we have traversed since leaving the Flinders 
River. No kangaroo, or even their traces, emu tracks very 
rarely seen, and very few birds of any kind even at the water. 
holes. Many of the sleeping frames of the blacks haye been 
observed, and thousands of deep impressions of their feet in the 
now dry and sun-baked clay show that during the vy Cape 
the extremely level nature of the country causes it to be exten- 
sively wer re ee 

Sept. 17.—The supply of water and grass being sufficient, we 
Seesstrind at this caine refresh the horzes, as they had suffered 
much from the long stages. | | 

Sept. 15.—Starting at 7, stgered x. 10° x, m. till 12°30, cross- 
ing an almost level country with frequent hollows which form 
lagoons in the wet season ; we then reached a sandy creek, in the 
bed of sam we = in vain for water, but found a fine 
lagoon about | m. from it, in a fine grassy flat, and encamped, 
(Camp Lxtv.) 'The country generally is wii open, with grassy 
box flats; melaleuca serub is less frequent. As this camp appeared 
suitable for a halt of a few days, I decided on availing ourselves 
of the ba of killing one of the unserviceable horses, and 
replenish our stock of meat, as also to supply the party with fresh 
meat; “old Boco,” whohad not carried a pack since leaving the 
Albert, and whose wandering and kicking propensities had 
rendered him a very troublesome animal, was, therefore, shot, 
skinned, and quartered. 

Sept. 19.—The horse was cut into thin slices and hung on 
ropes to dry by 10 «.., the liver and heart furnishing the party 
with an excellent dinner. 

Sept. 20.—The night had been cloudy, but the meat dried well, 
and promised to be fit to pack the following day. ‘The weather 
was hot with little wind. Reduced the ration of four to # )b. 
while fresh meat is abundant. | 
Br de Slee our journey at 815, and traversed on a course 
Veet ee evel open grassy country, thinly wooded with box, 
bloodwood and terminalia, Recs" the soil a Pee dark Pei og 
pei pir the rainy season, At 11°30 came to a large creek or 
water rerun andy channels, in which ouly a fow small pools of 

water remained ; followed it up to the E.s.k. through fine o 
grassy flats till 235 pow. and camped ra the bel ea P+ rs 
















(Camp Lxxv.) The banks of this river (which is ebay the 
Gilbert of Leichhardt) are well grassed, and a dense line of 
melalewea leueodendron, flooded gum, and morinda marks its 
course through the plain, but being divided into many channels 
its size is difficult to ascertain. Considerable quantities of mica 
are mixed with the soil on the banks, which indicates that it rises 
ina country of primary formation. Two kangaroos, some small 
wallaby, and also seyeral pink crested white cockatoos were seen 
near the river. 

Sept. ane peara | our camp at 7°25, steered n. 120° £. mz 
across the plains on the left bank of the river, and at 1°30 camped 
at a small pool of water in the bed of the Gilbert, which is broad 
and sandy, retaining very little water. (Camp LxxvI.) Frag- 
ments of porphyry, quartz, black slate are abundant in the drifted 
gravel, and mica, iserine, and minute garnets exist in the bed of 
the river. 

Sept. 25.—At 7-5 continued our route up the river's left bank, 
the average course sx. by &. At 2°30 camped at a small pool 
in the bed of the river. (Camp Lxgvi.) The principal channel 
is 200 iis wide, and the several smaller channels occupy a breadth 
of half a mile; the banks are low, and the country quite level, 
thinly wooded with box trees; the grass Boat but not thick; water 
18 Very scarce except by digging in the bed of the river. 

Sept. 24.—At 7 a.m. steered s.e, and at $ crossed to the right 
bank of the river, the channel 300 yds. wide, the banks about 
15 ft. high, beyond which the country gradually declined, so that 
when the river overflows a great extent of country must be inun- 
dated. Continuing our course the river turned more to the s. 
and we passed through some poor stunted forest of eucalypti 
alternating with grassy box flats. At noon altered the course to 
8.E. and at 12-30 camped at a chain of small lagoons in the shade 
of some fine norda trees, (Camp LXxVIII.) 

Sept. 25.—At 6°35 steered 8. through an open melaleuca 
ecrub, the soil sandy loam thinly Bissina | ; acacia, bloodwood, 
silver leaved ironbark, and Greyillia forming open patches of wood 
at intervals, At noon turned s. and at 1-35 camped at a small 

goon, nearly dry and 4 a mile from the bank of the river. 
(Camp Lxxrx.) A few hills rose close to the s.w. of the river 
oes the camp; the lower hills were grassy, and the higher 
ridges wooded, but they did not exceed 500 ft. above the level of 
the plain. The bed of the river is still broad, dry, and sandy, 
but the open box flats are much reduced in width, seldom exceed- 
n¢ lm. At 5 p.s. there was a heavy squall with thunder and 
pgnining, followed by a cloudy night and a moderate breeze 

rm a, 


Sept. 26.—At 6°45 resumed our route, and following up the 
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right bank of the river in a 8,£. direction till 2, when we encamped” 
in the sandy bed of the river, procuring water from a small hole 
in the sand. (Camp Lxxx.) The country on the banks of the 
river consisted of box flats, some portions of which were well 
grassed, but usually very poor: this extended back about half a 
mile, and then changed gradually to a poor country with little 
grass, and wooded with small eucalypti and ticlaleuca; the soil 
rravel and sand, The bed of the river continued to be about 
500 yds. wide, dry and sandy ; and a line of flooded gum, morinda, 
and melaleuca trees mark its course, the i fers foliage of 
these trees contrasting strongly with that of the surrounding 
country. 

Sept. 27.—Steered an average §.E. course up the river from 
6°40 till 1, when we encamped at some pools of water in a side 
channel of the river, where it was divided by a hillock of slate 
rock. (Camp Lxxx1.) The country is very inferior in quality, 
the flats aera half a mile, with very dry and thinly scattered 
tufts of grass. ‘The bed of the river is better defined, and often 
forms a single an sandy chagnel 250 yds. wide: water was only 
seen in it once during the day’s journey. Low rocky hills of 
sandstone gradually approach the banks, and near the camp 
porphyry, a ate, anc rei ce formed detached hills 50 to 
100 ft. high, seeming to indicate an approach to the ranges in 
which the stream taken its rise. ds | 

Sept. 28, Sunday.—Walked over from the camp to a low hill 
about 1m. ss.n. It was pape tore of granite at the base and 
capped with horizontal strata of sandstone, some of the beds con- 
taining large water-worn pebbles, and the superstratum highly 
ferruginous. To the 8. w. of this bill the rock was slate, the strata 
oon sorte - strike N. and &, but much contorted. Large 
pebbles and boulders of porphyry, quartz, slate, granite, sandstone, 
and oe formed batiks ba thee bopdl OF the rivers athe country as 
seen from the hill was generally level in appearance, but consisted 
of numerous low ridges and hills of granite with sandstone sum- 
mits, The valley of the river extended to the ©. and s., anda 
large branch 5 he to join from the s. about 10 m. lower down, 
as a valley and ranges of hills extended in that direction. The 
whole country had an arid and desolate aspect, as there were no 
large trees except along the principal watercourses, and many of 
the hills were destitute of other vegetation than small acacias ; 
scrub trees, the bare rock showing through its scanty covering. 

Spt. 20.—At 7-15 again steered B. up the river, the country 
level and timbered with stringy bark, box, bloodwood, leguminou g 
ronbark, and rusty gum, the soil a red sandy loam thinly grassed. 

At 10-30 came to low hills and rid ray lias: ny sed 
timbered with box, lezumingus ice bet ee am porphyry, 
Pa e%; ‘eguminous ironbark, terminalia, &c., the 
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“grass somewhat improved. At 11 altered the course to the s., to 

close in with the river, but after crossing a great number of dry 
watercourses, and even steering w., only reached the bank of the 
river at sunset; the channel was dry, and all tree vegetation bad 
disappeared: only a barren waste of sand and gravel 180 yds. 
wide, with bare rocky banks, showed that it had once been a 
running stream. .A few small hollows in the rocks retained water 
from the late rain, but not sufficient for our horses ; and thouch we 
found a small pool in the sand, it was too small to supply the 
party. At G camped in the bed of the river. (Camp LXxx11.) 
Ihe geological structure of the country is dissimilar to any that 
we have yet traversed in North Australia. Granite, porphyry, and 
slate are the prevailing rocks: the whole appear to have been 
subjected to considerable disturbance, as the slate is much broken, 
contorted, and in parts altered by contact with the porphyry, and 
no definite strike or dip appeared to exist. The porphyry is of 
red or brown colour, consisting of a grey paste with crystals of 
feldspar, and angular fragments of slate and granite, sometimes 
more than a foot inlength. The granite contains little mica, and 


the quartz 1s uently arranged in rhomboidal crystals nearly 
parallel to co It yas decomposes, ps easen = oe 


dominance of quartz forms a coarse gritty soil. Quartz rock 
forms large a and veins in the penuten and has a general 
trend N. and 5.: it contains crystals of mica, and therefore is not 
likely to contain metals. In washing the sand of the river near 
the camp, only a small quantity of titaniferous iron remained after 
the removal of the quartz and mica. 

Sept. 30.— Moved the camp about 1 m. higher up the river to 
some small pools of water, and then with Mr. H. Grego 
ascended the hills to the s.ofthe camp. (Camp LXXXIL) From 
the highest ridge the course of the river was visible for nearly 
20 m., trending first 7 m. s.8.w. and then s.s.e.: at the bend a 
branch appeared to join from the w.s.w., in which direction the 
country appeared very flat for 15 or 20 m., as only a few distant hills 
were visible. From N. round 8,£. the country was very broken and 
hilly, rising highest to the N.E., but the view was limited to 8 or 
10m. 8.£, a valley opened through the hills, and more distant 
ranges were indistinctly seen beyond. ‘The whole aspect of the 
country was extremely barren, rock sroning the principal feature. 
Returning to the camp, we passed several large fig trees in full 
bearing, and we collected a quantity of the fruit, which was some- 
what insipid, but by boiling them with sugar and tartaric acid 
formed an acreeable addition to our rice. At the camps of the 
blacks near this place we found large quantities of the seed-yessels 
of the sterculia, the seeds of which appear to be often eaten by 
them: the fruit of the morinda is also pounded and soaked in 
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water, to which, when fully ripe, it imparts an agreeable flavour. © 
Portulaca is very abundant, and forms with us an important 
addition to our dried horse-meat, and has contributed much to the 
health of the party. 

October 1.—Steering an average 8.8.2. course from 7-40 till 
2-40, camped on the right bank of the river, which first came 
from the s.w. and then from s.£., throwing off two branches to the 
s.w., and was thereby much diminished and reduced to 100 yds. 
in width at our camp. (Camp Lxxxtv.) Only one ereek and 
some small gullies joined from the &., although the country in 
that direction was hilly. The bed of the river is still dry and 
sandy, water being very searee. Slate, quartz, schist, granite, and 
trap are the principal rocks, and by their psi einer do not 
form a soil favourable to vegetation, the country becoming more 
desolate as we advance : the only trees which retain their verdure 
are those on the immediate bank of the river. 

Oct, 2.—The river above the camp coming from the &s.w., it 
appeared desirable to pursue amore easterly course. I therefore 
started from the camp with Mr. H. Gregory to reconnoitre the 
country. Steering E. 3 m, over low slate hills (the strata dipping 
60° to 80° s, by E.), we ascended a hill from which a range was 
visible 8 to 10 m. to the E.,in which a creek took its rise, and 
joined the river near the camp. To the Es.e, at the head of the 
ereek, a gap in the hillsshowed a more distant range: steering in 
that directio came to the creek with a rocky and sandy bed 
10 yds. wide and perfectly dry. Continuing our route ascended 
the hills, which were composed of gneiss, schist, and slate, and trap 
existed on the lower ridges: A large valley extended across our 
course to the E., beyond which a range of flat-topped hills bounded 
the horizon at 10 to 12m. Descending to the £. the country 
improved, and granite was the prevailing rock, ironbark and a few 
boxtrees forming an open forest, which on some of the ridges was 
well grassed, the soil a good red loam. At 2 came on a small 
river bed, dry and sandy, and about 80 yds. wide. Following it 
down to the 6, found a small pool of water in a hollow in the sand, 
Here we halted till 3-30, and then followed the river s.w., 8.E., sw. m 
w., and & At 6°10 ascended a hill from which we saw that the 
river turned w. and ¥.w., bredking through the hills and joining 
the Gilbert River. Having ascertaimed that we were stil on a 
western watercourse, we bivouacked near the river without water, 

Oct, 3.—At daybreak steered N.w., crossing several rocky Hides 
of “sho at 2 reached the camp. Nothing of importance had 
occurred during our absence. The horses had impenved maak } 
the rest of ere ya ad improved much uy 

Oet. 4.—At 745 left the camp, and followin 
course for 7 hours, reached the pool found on 





an average E.8.E, 
the 2nd seathe it 
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‘the upper branch of the Gilbert River and encamped. <— 
LXxxv.) As this route nearly coincided with that on the 2nd 

nothing was observed worthy of farther notice. | 
Oct. 5.—At 645 left the camp and followed up the valley of 
the river in an £.s.£. direction for 3 m.: water was abundant in 
the gullies, owing to a heavy shower some days previous. Beyond 
3 m. the water ceased, and the country was as and parched. Low 
hills of schist, trap, and granite formed the nee near the 
river; and farther back high ranges bounded the valley: these 
appeared to be flat-topped, and to have horizontal strata of sand- 
stone on their summits. At noon the river had divided into 
several small branches, and the character of the country did not 
promise a supply of water within the space of a day's ter § we 
| seen, 





therefore returned down the river to the last water we ha 
and encamped about 3 m. x.£. of our last camp. (Camp LXXXVL) 
As there was little prospect of finding water again till the range 
to the ©. of our present position was crossed, | decided on recon- 
noitring the country. Before moving the party farther, and as the 
weather promised to continue fine, the horse “ Monkey” was shot 
and skinned preparatory to drying the meat during my absence. 
Oct. 6.—At 65 left the camp with Mr. H. Gregory. Steer- 
ing nearly &., crossed the s.. branch of the river, and reached the 
base of the higher range at 9°30; here we found a fine sprin 
+m. s. of a remarkable hill formed of a single mass of bare es 
(porphyry), completely honeycombed by the action of the atmos- 
here, Ascending the range, which consisted of porphyry with 
izontal strata of sandstone on the summit, we pred E. 
course over rocky hills with small dry watercourses trending w. 
The grass was very thin and dry, and the country openly wooded 
with acacia, cypress, cucalypti, &c., none of which attain a large 
size. At 130 halted to rest the horses, and searching among the 
rocks in a gully obtained about three quarts of water by scraping 
in the sand. At 2-45 resumed our route, traversing a hilly 
country; and at 4°15 ascended a granite hill with a sandstone 
summit, from which the view was very extensive. Large valleys 
seemed to join and trend from s. to N., and were bounded by 
nese except to the &, where a level plain or wide valley extended 
to the horizon. In the valley a line of green trees 5 m. distant 
marked the course of a creek. Descending the range we en- 
countered a very rocky country with deep gullies, in one of which 
we found a few gallons of water, which our horses consumed. As 
there was no grass here we continued onwards till dusk, and 
bivovacked in a small patch of s by the side of a dry gully, 
(Bivouae.) The country &. of the range is entirely granitie, very 
thinly wooded, and scantily grassed ; cha timber ¢ iefly ironbark, 
Oct, 7.—Continued an £, course at 5°50, and at 7°50 reached 
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the large creek, which was 100 yards wide with a shallow sandy 
channel ; the banks low and thinly noms sie and a 
few box trees; the soil poor and sandy, producing little grass. 
Large casuarina and flonded wameaiaae grew in the channel of 
the creek, which we followed down 3 m. to the y.k. without finding 
any water, and only two spots where it could be procured by 
digging ; we then turned up the creek and formed a well at the 
most eligible spot, and procured an abundant supply of good 
water, ‘At 220 commenced our return route towards the camp, 
and following up the spurs of the range found a practicable route 
for the pack-horses. Passed the highest part of the sp at 6, 
and bivouacked ata small dry watercourse at 7-15 p.m. (ieowae.) 
Oct. 8.—Resumed our route at 6, and deviating to the x. of 
the outward track found a small pool of water in a rocky gully, 
following which downwards for a mile we came to a pool of water 
sufficient for the supply of the whole party. At 1030 reached 
Bowman Spring at the foot of the range, and by digging in the 
moist soil obtained a little water. As we descended to the spring, 
a small party of blacks shouted to us from the summit of one of 
the hills, but did not descend to us, though we halted till 12-30, 
and then resumed our route, reaching the camp at 4, and found 
the party all well. The horse meat was quite dry and fit for 
porte. Bowman had also replaced the shoes of all the horses. 
‘he geological character of the country gradually changes, in 
consequence of the greater development of the older rock as we 
proceed to the eastward. At this camp gneiss, porphyry, and 
trap have superseded the slates; and, proceeding £., granite is 
visible at the western base of the range ; this is covered by a thick 
mass of porphyry, cones wee fragments of slate, gneiss, and 
granite in its lower beds, while the upper part has a fine even 
grain, and is ofa lighter colour. Being deeply cracked by very 
fissures, it forms perpendicular columns of rhomboidal form re- 
sembling basalt. surmmits of the higher hills are formed by 
horizontal beds of white sandstone, containing water-worn pebbles 
of apetes ke, ayer supersedes the other rocks on the eastern 
slope Of the range, and isa. there ere rd 
ae of dark trap. or: APMNRONRL ARR 
Oct. 9.—Prepared to start from the camp at usual ti 
but four of the horses could not be found, aa pb the lee s 
nature of - ground gn tracks were not discovered till late in ets 
evening, When tracing them some miles I found th, Beer ts 
at sumtin * secluded valley. * found the stray animals 
_ Oct. 10.— This morning we were more successfal in eq|lectr? 
the horses, and started pe the camp wr ac piri sin. 
easterly course reached the foot of the range at 10-20 at the 
summit at noon. Following the previous track reached i the pool 


of water at 1, and encamped. (Camp txxxvu.) Near this 
camp the Xanthorrhosa was first seen. | 

Oct, 11—Leaving the camp at 7 steered an easterly course 
over a somewhat barren granitic country, timbered with cypress 
and ironbark. Passed close to a hill on the highest tof the 
range, which by approximate measurement rose to 2500 ft. above 
the sea level: then by a spur descended the range, and reached 
the well in the sandy creek at 1°5, and encamped. (Camp 
Lxxxvin.) Having cleared out the sand and banked up the sides 
of the well with stakes and brushwood, a plentiful supply of 
water was obtained at about 5 ft. below the surface of the dry 
channel. 

Oct. 12.—At 7 steered n. 60° &. over undulating granite 
country, timbered with ironbark and box, the grass scanty and 
very dry. At 8-45 crossed a large creek coming from the 8. ; its 
channel was about 100 yards wide, dry and sandy, except where 
an occasional shallow pool existed ; the bank steep and 10 to 20 ft, 
high. Crossing several small gullies trending N., at noon came on 
adry creek also trending northwards; on its right hank was a 
rst plain of cellular lava or bazalt. Following the courze of the 
creek at 1°50 camped on the bank of a fine lagoon, + m. long, 70 
yards wide, and apparently about 10 ft. deep, although at the 
present time much below its usual level. (Camp Lxxxrx.) A high 
range of hills exists to the x. of this creek, and the water courses all 
trend to the x.w.; and, as our latitude is the same as the “ reedy 
brook ” of Leichhardt on the s.w. side of the “ valley of lagoons,” it 
is evident that these streame are not tributary to the Burdekin; but 
probably form the head of the “ Lynd River.” 

Oet. 13.—At 6°25 steered e£. and traversed a slightly undulat- 
ing gramitic country, with small watercourses trending w.s.w. 
Ironbark and box formed an open forest, the soil poor and gritty, 
but with patches of black soil with blocks of lava on the surface. 
At 11:15 reached a small hill of Java, from the summit of which 
the country appeared very level tothe &. To the »-e. large hills 
rose about 12 m. distant. Hanges of hills also bounded the plain 
to the s., and some distant summits were visible to the se, Con- 
tinuing an east course, lava became more frequent, and at length 
formed the whole surface, At 2°30 came on several streams of 
ancient lava, forming ridges of rugged rocks, which were crossed 
with some difficulty. These streams of lava nppese to have come 
from the n. from the high land several miles distant, the thickness 
varying from 20 to 30 ft. and the breadth irregular. The level 
ground was lightly timbered with ironbark and box. At 5-25 
turned to the 5.x, following a small gully; passed a small native 
well with about one pint of water in it, and the nature of the rock 
prevented its being enlarged. (Camp xc.) At 6-15 camped near 
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some la -anite rocks, in the hollows of which 5 or 6 gallons 
of water ad eiieennd during a recent shower. ih rao 
the creek 1} m. in search of water, I found two small pools; but ~ 
the broken nature of the ground and the darkness of the might 
prevented yes ses being moved to them till morning. aide 
Oct. 14.—Moved the camp to the water-holes found last mght 
14m. down the gully. (Camp xcr) ‘The country here is of gra- 
nitie formation, undulating and moderately grassed, and wooded 
with box and ironbark. The day was cloudy, but cleared at 
night, and I took observations for time, latitude, and lunar 
distance, Chronometer 2287 would not wind up in the morning, 
and stopped during the day; but, having run down, wound up 
again without difficulty. | | 
Oct. 1h: Rewunisd our journey at 7°10, and followed the course 
of the creek to the ae. On its n.&. side was a basaltic plain, and 
the s.w. consisted of ridges of granite with sandstone on the 
summits. Several small creeks joined from the s.w., and increased 
the principal channel considerably. At 10 the country. was 
more level, and openl ee ape box, ironbark, ka blood- 
wood. Grass was abundant a en, owing to | rains, 
which appeared to have been accompanied with hail, as they W.N.W. 
sides of the trees were much bruised, the soil indented, and a 
great portion of the leaves and small branches torn from the trees. 
At 1:15 camped on a small tributary creek. (Camp ane ee 
country appears to consist of granite and mica-schist, with beds or 
streams of lava, which have come from the ranges tothe n. and 
have advanced to different distances into the more level land. 
The surface of the lava is more thinly wooded and better grassed 
than the granite, but the scarcity of water and the roughness of 
the surface render it less convenient for travelling. From one 
of the higher ridges we had a wide but orp a view of the 
country, but the air being misty, only a few of the marked outlines 
of the ranges to the x. were visible. To the na high hill 25 m. 
distant rose beyond a level wooded country. At 6 there was a 
a thunder-shower, which caused the gully to run for several 
urs. 
Oet. 16.—The rain having passed away the morning was clear 
and cool, and at shart sesciadd ook jounbes sineriensitae 
8.E. course, crossing the creek several times, and at 11 react 
the hank of the Burdekin River, which had pp : on 
water flowing in its channel, which here is about 100 yards wide 
but full of easvarina and melaleuca trees; the banks steen and 
deeply cut with gullies. Following the river to the sn, at 2 
camped in a large open grassy flat a mile from the river ob- 
taming water from a small pool of rain-water filled by the shower 









last night. (Cump xctt.) 
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Oct. 17.—At 6°30 resumed our journey, steering E. and s. for 
two hours over level flats; then turning ©. crossed a steep range 
of sandstone hills, the strata sed vertical, the strike x. and . 
Thin veins of quartz intersected the rock in every direction, and 
formed a onkisteti network. ‘The steepness of the country com- 
pelled us to turn ».5. to the river to avoid the rocky hills, and we 
followed the stream to the s.e.; the banks were high and cut by 
deep gullies. At 12-30 the hills receded, and we entered some 
fine flats) Here I picked up a fragment of the bone of a bullock, 
and observed several trees that had been cut with iron axes ; and 
as the latitude corresponds with that of Leichhardt’s oot of the 
26th April, 1845, the bone doubtless belonged to the bullock he 
killed at that place. At 15 camped on the bank of the river. 
(Camp xerv.) 'The Moreton-Bay ash, poplar gum, and a rongh- 
barked gumtree with very green leaves, were added to the iron- 
bark, bloodwood, and other eucalypti which constitute the forests, 
while casuarina and melaleuea leucodendron grow in the beds of 
the larger watercourses. ‘The channel of the river is about 150 
yards wide, with a small stream of water winding along its sandy 
bed. Much of the running water is due to the late rain, but it 
is evident that it continues to run throughout the year, as 
the character of the vegetation indicates a constant supply of 
water. 

Oet, 18.—Continued our route at 625, and steering nearly & 
tll 8°30, when the river turned to the s. round some sandstone 
hills, erossing which we again reached the river at 10° flowing to 
the s., with fine openly timbered flats on both banks. a. 5. 
till 1 camped on the bank of the river just below a ridge of alate 
rock which crossed the channel. (Camp xev.) From the hills at 
9 we saw a large valley joining that of the Burdekin from the 
Ey it was bounded by a steep range on the s., which terminated 
about 2 m. from the river. 5.w. of our position were several flat- 
topped hills, which mgr to be a continuation of the range 
crossed yesterday. "To the s. only a few distant hills were seen, 
the view being obstructed by trees. The flats on the banks ofthe 
river are well grassed, and openly timbered with ironbark, Moreton- 
Bay ash, bloodwood, and poplar gum; the soil varying from a 
coft brown loam into which our horses’ feet sunk deeply, to a firm 
black or brown clay loam. The ridges are abcaiy; think grassed, 
and timbered with box and ironbark. The geological features 
consist of a fine-grained sandstone, interstratified with slate and 
coarse conglomerates. ‘The sandstone is intersected in every di- 
rection with veins of quartz, which do not appear to enter the 
slate. The dip of the strata is nearly vertical, the strike ». and 
8. The whole appear to have been much disturbed and altered. 
Neither granite nor trap have been observed since yesterday 
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morning. Consumed the last’ of the dried horse-meat, and in- 
creased the ration of flour to 1 Ib. per diem. | | 
Oet. 19, Sunclay.—Remained at the éamp to rest the party 
The day was cloudy, with variable breeze from 8. to N.E. and x. N 
observations for latitude could be taken till early on Monday 
morning, and even then the altitudes were imperfect. The stream. 
of running water in the bed of the river has increased, but is still 
quite clear. ; | 
Oct, 20,—Resuming our journey at 6-40, steering s.E. through 
fine grassy flats till 10, when we crossed the “Clarke” River 
and altered the course to E., over well-grassed flats to the foot of 
a rocky range of sandstone hills, which we reached at noon, and 
ascended by a steep spur, and at 2°30 attained the highest ridge. 
Here sandstone was the prevailing rock, and xanthorr silver- 
leaved ironbark, and triodia formed the principal vegetation. 
Descending gradually, at $-50 reached a small ereek witha patch 
of good green grass on its banks, and at 3°45 halted at some small 
water-holes which appeared to be permanent. (Camp XVI.) 
Exeept near the ocenk she country was poor and stony, with an 
open forest of ironbark and box trees. e country between the 
Burdekin and the Clarke appears to be of excellent quality, con- 
sisting of well-grassed flats tumbered with ironbark, Moreton-Bay 
ash, poplar gum, and box. The “ Clarke ” about 100, yards wide, 
with a sandy bed crossed by ridges of slate rock. The banks are 
60 to SO ft. high, and the marks of last year's floods 30 to 35 ft. ; 
the trees were much bent and broken by the force of the current. 
More water appears to come down the Clarke during floods, but 
the Burdekin bas a more constant stream; the Clarke containing 
only ehallow pools separated by dry sand and rocks. After 
leaving the immediate vicinity of the river the country was very 
poor and stony; the late rains had not extended so far, and the 
grass had the dry and parched appearance which characterized the 
country on the banks of the Gilbert. , | 
_ Det, 21.—At 6°15 resumed our journey and traversed an infe- 
rior country of sandstone and porphyry, thinly wooded with box 
and silver-leaved ironbark, triodia in a great decree superseding 
the grass. In crossing one of the gullies in which were some 
pools of water, Bowman's horse fell over the bank into one of 
them, and he got some severe bruises. At 10-15 came on the 
river where it ran over a ledge of rocks forming a suceession of 
cascades, below which it spread out into a wide sheet of sand 4m. 
in breadth, and then turned to the s. As Bowman had fall 
some distance in the rear of the party, I selected the first saiskie 
spot, and at 11 encamped; shortly after which Mr. H. Grege : 
came in with Bowman. (Camp xevi.) On che ae regory 
river we saw two black gins, who climbed a tree on. our 
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approach, and in the afternoon came to the vagy. Since? an old man. . 
After some unintelligible conversation, they departed to their 
camp. They had no clothing of any kind, and the only weapon 
earried by the man was a throwing stick of the same form as those 
used hy the blacks on the southern shores of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. ‘The geological character of the country is sandstone, much 
altered by contact with porphyry, which has been forced through 
it; both the dip and strike are confused, and could not be ascer- 
tained to have any general direction or angle except in the bed of 
the river, where the strata dipped 10° to the »., but in the hills on 
the left bank below the camp the strata were horizontal. The 
river is now about 150 yards wide in the narrower parts, with a 
narrow stream of water (10 to 20 yards wide) | foot deep, running 
in a winding course through the sand, and sometimes Bere - 
into sheets of water occupying the whole breadth of the channel, 
At 6°15 steered 5. and fellowed the right bank of the river; for 
the first hour the country was hilly on both banks, with deep 
lies ; it then became more level, and opened into well-grassed 
lata: the timber box, Moreton-Bay ash, and ironbark ; the soil a 
light brown sandy loam, very soft from the numerous excavations 
of the funnel ant. These flats extended from 1 to 2 m. back, and 
the country then rose into low ridges of poor land, timbered with 
ironbark and box. Crossed a sandy creek coming from the w., 
and at 1°30 camped on the bank of the river. (Camp xovitt.) 
A short distance from the camp we surprised a black with his gin 
and a child. ‘The man climbed a tree, and the woman ran away 
with the child, leaving a small water-vessel hollowed out of a 
piece of wood, and a calabash full of water. The rocks near our 
t camp were sandstone and porphyry; in the only exposed 
section the sandstone dipped 5° to 15° to the N. Wealso crossed 
a hill of porphyry, which was remarkable for the regularity of its 
cleavage into thick lamina, which were vertical, with a strike w. 
and s,; but though it had the external appearance of a stratified 
rock, its structure was perfectly crystalline. About noon granite 
with large plates of mica was observed in some of the gullies. 
Oct. 23.—At 7 stecred 8.8.2. over ridges of sandstone timbered 
with ironbark and thinly grassed, for the first 14 hours ; and then 
again struck the river, passing at the foot of a limestone hill, the 
rock of which contained fossil shells and corals. Altering the 
course to 8., traversed fine open flats 4 to 1m. wide, beyond which 
the country rose into low ridges of limestone. At noon basalt 
Pcie covering the limestone and sandstones. The steep 
slopes which bounded this rock were very rugged, but the level 
surface was well covered with black soil producing excellent 
grass. At 12°55 camped ina fine grassy flat.walled in by steep 
saltic rocks. (Camp xcrx.) We experienced some difficulty 
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in watering the horses, as the banks of the river were so steep that 
they frequently fell back into the water in attempting to asce 
the bank. The limestone rocks seen on this day's sUurney ap 
to rise from beneath the sandstone (some of which are so hard 
close grained as to bave the appearance of quartz). The limestone 
dips about 10° to the w., and some of the adjacent sandstones 20° 
w. in well-defined strata, The basalt covers all the other rocks, 
filling up the former inequalities of surface, and forming a per- 
fectly level plain. Where the softer sandstones were m_ contact 
they were only baked into a coarse, brick-like mass which had 
much the appearance of having been formed from the alhuvial 
banks of the river. yee 
Oct. 24.—Leaving our camp at 6 steered s.¢.£. over well- 
grassed basaltic flats thinly timbered with ironbark, &e., the sail 
a red loam, At9 came to a large reedy lake or swamp, with 
considerable patches of open shallow water, on which were great 
numbers of ducks, geese and pelicans, &e. A broad and deep 
stream flowed from the lake to the s.z., varying from 30 to § 
ards in width, with a broad belt of reeds along the margin, 
Covond which the ground rose about 50 ft. to the level surface of 
the basaltic plain. Following the various windings of the stream 
till 10°35, crossed it at a ledge of basaltic rock, where it formed a 
fine rapid with a vertical full of 8 or 10 ft. Beyond the runmni 
channel a dry sandy creck ran parallel at 80 to 100 yards dis- 
tance. Our course was now between the creek andthe steep 
rocky edge of the basaltic plain, which was too rugged for ascent 
with the horses till 11-20; we then crossed the plam, passing to 
the s. of a shallow open lake about 4 m.in diameter. The country 
was now very scrubby, with patches of grass. Altering the course 
more to the £., we again entered an open ironbark forest, and at 
2 crowed adry sandy creek, beyond which the country was poor 
and sandy, with pandanus wing on the ridges. On the banks 
of the creck we observed i marks of a recent camp of a large 
party of blacks; and a patch of ground was cleared of grass, and 
the surface scraped into ridges for a space of 30 yards long by 20 
wide ; the whole was covered with foot-prints, which showed that 
some ceremouy or dance had been performed by a large body o 
men, At 3°30 entered a dense scrub of small crooked eucal: pti 
and acacia, with a few sterculia or bottle trees, After losing 4 
hour in attempting to penetrate the scrub, we turned x to then nal 
creck and followed it down till 7, when we camped ae ait 
of water; but the night was eo dark that the horses cou ld t 
approach the water with safety, the bank being steep, and rend ea 
sia! Bog 9 Leg a slight shower, (Camp c.) oun iil Ve 
bet, £9,—The grass having been recently burnt near the cat 
the horses had strayed considerably, and we did not start tll v 
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when steering E, we soon came on the Burdekin, which turned to 
the 6.s.w. and 3s, The basalt rocks approaching the river, we 
were compelled to cross a very rocky ridge, beyond which we 
passed a deep pool of water 80 yards wide and 4 m, long; it ter- 
minated in a dry stony channel which connected it with a sandy 
creek which joined the river, Crossing a granite ridge we camped 
in a fine grassy flat on the bank ofthe Burdekin; the banks were 
high and steep, but the water easy of access. (Camp cL) 

Oct. 26, Sunday.—Remained at the camp. During the day 
there was a succession of showers without thunder, the clout and 
wind-from the x. At 10 r.m. the rain ceased, but the might con- 
tinued cloudy. | 

Oct. 27.—The morning was cloudy with light rain till 7. At 
7°30 steered £36. and &, over a fine grassy country, consisting of 

ranite and trap-ridges, timbered with ironbark, box, Moreton- 
Recwes and bloodwood, the river taking asweep to the », of the 

ck, but at 10 we came again on its bank. The course was 

now s, till 2°15, when we crossed a large stream bed coming from 
the s.w., with a sandy and rocky channel 40 yards wide, contain- 
ing small pools of water. Below the junction of this tributary the 
river turned to the £. and a We crossed ings + ge ae 
tra nite, and porphyry, which came down from the high land — 
to the bak of the pes and at 3°30 encamped. (Camp ctr. 
The whole of the country traversed this day was well-gri 
except about 1 m. of Bauhinia scrub, which did not appear to be 
of any considerable extent. Ironbark, Moreton Bay ash, and 
bloodwood formed the principal trees, with which the country was 
openly timbered. The prevailing rock is granite intersected by 
veins of dark trap, and in the latter part of the day’s jourdey, por- 
phyry and schist were observed, and concretions of lime existed 
near the trap veins. ‘The soil was a light gritty loam except on 
the trap rock, where it was a rich black soil. The available 
country hereabouts appears more extensive than higher up the 
river. More rain had fallen in the early part of the season, and 
the ue is rich and green, especially where it has been burnt off 
by the fires last year. 

Oct. 28.—We resumed our journey at 6°25, steering an E.s.E. 
course ; but after crossing some fine grassy ironbark-ridges, entered 
a dense scrub of acacia, sterculia, Bauhinia, and thorny shrubs. 
Turning w., with some difficulty extricated the party from the 
scrub, and then skirted it to the &. along the banks of the river 
till 9-10, when the serub receded, and fine openly-timbered iron- 
bark ridges replaced the scrub, These mas ete well grassed ; 
the rocks granite, trap, and porphyry. ‘The country generally 
appeared well suited for stock. No high ranges were visible. 
At 245 camped in a fine grassy flat, part of which having been 
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burnt was now covered with excellent green grass. (Camp crt.) 
The day was cool and cloudy, with light showers from the &. 
The granite was fine grained and intersected by veins dnd masses 
of trap, and in the latter part of the journey arpayry was: super- 
incumbent. In the serubs, sandstone prevailed ; it was coarse 
grained, and contained rounded boulders of quartz, granite, slate, 
and hard sandstone, | lt 
Oct. 29.—As the river turned to the &. below the camp, at 
6-20 steered E.s.£. and se. till 9°30, when we again came.on it, 
trending 5. The country consisted of opent -himbered and grassy 
ironbark ridges, but not equally good with that passed during the 
last two days. The river * 10 dase to the s.x, along the foot, 
of some steep rocky hills orphyry resting on gr 
11*45 was joie ts a dry pea DO yards wide coming from | 
&.W. Our course was now £.8.£., passing with | ifficulty between 
the river and a steep granite hill, beyond which the country 
became more level and samy, es to the s. in long gentle 
slopes scantily grassed, and timbered with bloodwood, ironbar 
Moreton-Bay ash, and poplar gum, with a few scattered pandanus, 
Many deep gullies intersected the ground, cutting deeply into the 
ranite beneath the soil, and rendering it very difficult and 
pe ea to traverse. A fine range of open!y-wooded and grassy 
hills rose from 1 to 3 m. from the left bank of the river, wena 
an elevation of from 500 to 800 ft. above the river. ‘These hil 
are probably porphyritic ; they are named “ Porter Range” on 
in ihardt’s map. At 2-45 camped on the Burdekin River. 
Camp crv.) 
Oct, 30.—At 6:30 steered x. 120° g. m., butat 7 came again on 
the bank of the river, which now turned &; the country became 
more rugged, and rocky hills closed in on both banks of the river. 
forming a domp gorge through which it had forced a passs re 
By keeping at back of some of the hills we avoided much of the 
rocky ground, crossing (at noon) a high ridge, from which we had. 
an extensive view, extending to the junction of the Burdekin with 
the Suttor River, Mount M‘Connel bearing 159° magt, and 
the w. end of Porter Range 334° Along rang appeared 






















toextend from Robey Range and bound the valley o Gee ee 
Burdekin to the x. of E., while a high ran. we petit 
N.E. from the eastern side of the Suttor Valley and turn the 
course of the Burdekin to the northward. Continuing our route 
nearly §.E. over several steep rocky ridges, we camp. | 


srassy flat a quarter of a mile from the Sui River at 1-50, 
Mac M‘Connel bearing ~. 172° 2 m, (Camp ac ated 
10 4M. we heard some. blacks calling in our rear, and soon after 
thiry Same in sight, but would. not allie any of the party to ap-. 
proach them ; till one the party cantering up spans ‘them, 
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some climbed the trees, when we made signs to them that it was 
desirable that they should pursue an opposite course to ours, and 
we then léft them to descend at their convenience. The country 






traversed this day was of a broken character, with deep gul 
and rocky hills near the river, but was generally well grassed 
openly timbered with ironbark and Moreton Bay ash. 
forms the base of the hills, and is covered by masses of porphyry, 
forming hills with rocky summits of columnar structure ag at the 
head of the Gilbert River. A dark-coloured trap changing into 
porphyry formed some of the lower ridges, and was largely deve~, 
ah on the bank of the Suttor River. ‘Thin veins of calcareous 
spar aud quartz intersect the granite. The bed of the Burdekin 
where we last saw it (1 m. above its junction with the Suttor) is 
half a mile wide, with a shallow stream of water varying from 20 
yards wide to the whole breadth of the channel, which was er 
evel and sandy. The Suttor is but a small river compared. wit 
the Burdekin. Near the camp it formed some fine reaches of 
water 100 yards wide, but of no great depth; the trees on its 
banks were much broken and bent by a flood which had occurred: 
within the past year. Considering the number of miles we have 
travelled along the banks of the Burdekin, few impediments have 
been encountered, while the extent of country available for equat~ 
ting purposes is considerable, with the advantage of a never-failing 
stream of water throughout the whole distance. 

Oct. 31.—A rainy night was followed by a thick fog in the 
morning, so that when we started at 6°30 it was with difficulty that 
the deep gullies on the banks of the Suttor were avoided. Steering 
s.w. for I hour, crossed to the right bank of the Suttor River, 
and then by an average §. course passed to the w. of Mount 
M‘Connel, which by its isolated character and height (about 600 
ft. above the valley) forms a very conspicuous landmark. It is 
wooded on the summit, and has some fine patches of grass on the 
slopes, with cliffs of porphyry near the = tee part, this being the 
prevailing rock on the right be nk, while shaly rock with dark trap 
and veins of calcareous spar and limestone prevail on the left bank 
of the Suttor. The country on both sides is well grassed and. 
openly timbered with iroubark. The bed of the river is very irre- 
gular aud sandy, with small shallow pools of water at intervals. 
At 11 the river came from the s.w., but, continuing a 8. course, we 
crossed some fine basaltic plains covered with excellent grass and 
separated by open box-forest. At noon crossed a sandstone hill, 
the base of which was porphyry. ‘Then traversing ironbark ridges 
for an hour crossed a sandy creek from the &., and at 1 encountered 
the first brigalow scrub. Through this scrub we steered a.w. till 
3°40 and camped on a small dry creek with a narrow grassy flat, 


(Camp cvi) Water was obtained from a small 
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it had lod ring a shower the previous night. The country 
ull we ead the brigalow scrub was well adapted for storal 
urposes, The rocks trap, slate, and ‘Porphyry, with veins -of 
petro The brigalow grows on the detritus of a coarse con- 

glomerate, the larger boulders of which lay scattered over the 

surface; they consist of trap, porphyry, quartz, and sandstone, 

and have the Sa ince of being waterworn. A range of hills, 

apparently sanc tone, bounds the valley to the E. from 3 to 7 

m. from the river; they mgt no great pire 5 we did not 
et a good view of them from any point on our day's journey. 

pes ck serail horses had avons so far into ‘hisiedeal in search 

of grass, that it was 9°40 before they were collected and saddled. 









We then steered s. and s,w. through the serub, which g aally 
became more open, and at 11°15 we again reached the river, 


coming from 8 s.&.; following it up, it gradually turned tos. and 
88.w. ‘Two creeks joined che river from the #., but neither of 
any importance. The brigalow scrub came close to the bank of 
the river, only leaving the narrow flats open. Of the w. side of 
the river we could see little, except that it consisted of wooded 
— and scrub. ‘To the £., at the distance of from 1 to 3 m,, 

ky hills of moderate height existed, and from their flat tops 
and red cliffs near their summits evidently consisted of sandstone 
in horizontal strata, Sandstone also was exposed on the bank of 
the river with a dip of 30° tos, At 3-30 camped on the right ban 
of the Suttor, where a fine g assy plain extended about half a mile 
back, and was covered with beautiful ¢ grass. (Camp cvut.) 
Water was abundant, as the river had been running during the 
past week, and had filled the hollows in the channel, but had now 
ceased to flow. The channel is very irregular, and consists of 
from 3 to 6 small channels, which separate and rejoin each other so 
as to form a complete network, with occasional isolated hollows ; 
being free from scrub, the bed of the river was excellent ravelling 
ground, large flooded gum and melaleuca-trees affordi an 
ae rip 

Vou. 2, ¥-—Grass and water being abundant, we enjoyed 
a day of rest, remaining at the camp. Basel cockatoos were 
shot ; they were similar in colour and form to the sulphur-crested 
cockatoo of the Victoria and Gulf of Carpentaria, but larger in 
SZC, | 

Nov. 3.— Leaving the camp at 6:35, followed the rican : 

southerly direction till 11, whoa it turned to the sea 
cended a sandstone hill, from the summit of which there cary 
fine view of the surrounding country. ‘To the g, several very dis- 
tant peaks and hills were visible; the most remarkah Ae 
N. 86 BE. meg to the s. a low range about 80 m. distant, with 
one large peaked hill, bounded the horizon, the interven ing country 
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being very level and never covered with scrub; to the w. 
the valley was bounded by low hills apparently of sandstone. 
‘Although open ironbark ridges were frequent, the general cha 
ter is very scrubby, and this, combined with the scarcity of per- 
manent water, will ever render the country unavailable for pas- 
toral purposes. Descending the hill, steered s..; crossed a fine 
basaltic plain and entered an open brigalow scrub, and at 2 
reached the left bank of the Suttor, which had completely, altered 
its character, consisting of a level grassy flat with uncertain limits, 
and intersected by long water holes, which were mostly dry; thie 
eral course from s.s.w. At 3°30 camped at a fine water-hole ; 
2 m. below the camp we saw some blacks, who decamped, and 
ran into the gerub, (Camp cvut.) The country along the river 
consists of open flats ly grassed in with large patches of salt- 
bush (atriplex), and openly timbered with box flooded, gum, 
while ironbark, box, and brigalow acacia prevail over the rest of 
the country. The marks of iron tomabawks are el 4 where 
the blacks have cutting honey or opossums out of the hollow 
branches of the trees. 

Nov. 4.—Steering sw. from 7-40 till 8-5, the river turne 
suddenly to the s.e., and, changing the course to 170° mag., 
traversed an open brigalow scrub with several shallow Laon annels 
winding through the scrub in an irregular manner. At 10°30 
again came on the principal channel of the river, which was running 
and very muddy from the effect of recent rains in the upper part 
of its course, The banks are very low, and the country so level 
that the floods must frequently extend more than a mile back into 
the scrub, which comes close to the bank on both sides. Box and 
flooded gum-trees grow along the larger channels, and box-flats 
sometimes extend into the scrub. We now followed the river to 
the s.s.w. peg level country covered with dense brigalow, 
passing only one low rocky hill on the left bank at 11:20; at 2:15, 
the river having diverged to the eastward, we altered the course 
to s.; the country was more open, and at 4 we encamped on 
one of the side channels of the river, in a fine grassy box-flat. 
(Camp crx.) | 

Nov. 5.—Steering s.e. for a quarter of an hour reached the 
main channel of the river, which we followed to the &, crossing at 
7°20 to the right bank; the river soon diverged to the westward, 
and at 9°15 a dense brigalow scrub forced us to steer a.w. till we 
again attained the bank of the river at 10°20, and a s. course 
again pursued till 1, when a s.&. course was a in adopted in 
order to close in with the river; reaching it at 4, and following 
g.s.E. till 4°50, encamped on its bank on the edge of a grassy flat 
of some extent. (Camp cx.) The whole country is very level 
and covered with dense brigalow scrubs, except where a sandy 
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lain occurred, on which triodia was more abundant than grass. 
Having pessed the latitude of Sir T. L, Mitchell’s last camp on the 
Belyando, and thus connected his route with the explorations of 
Dr. Leichhardt, I considered it no longer desirable to follow this 
river upwards, and therefore decided on pursuing a south-easterly 
route to Peak Downs and the Mackenzie River, = | 

Nov. 6.—At 690 steered s., crossing the river, which turned 
to the sw., passing through brigulow scrub till 9, then entered a 
box and Moreton Bay ea flat, in which was a small gully with 
pools of rain water, near which a camp of blacks were seen, but 
they ran into the serub on our el eset At 930 changed the 
course to 8.. towards some rocky hills, which we regched at 11: 
from one of the ridges we saw several distant ranges to the west- 
ward, but the intervening space of 20 to 40 miles was very flat. 
Our rohte was now over scrubby hills of sandstone for 3 hours, 


and then descending into an open flat timbered with box, blood- 


wood, and Moreton Bay ash, triodia and grass growing on a sandy 
loam, ‘The flat gradually became serub ¥) aol af o30 came to 
a small creek with a pool of rain water in the channel, and en- 
camped in a small grassy flat, the creek trending to the wn. 
(Camp cx1.) In crossing the sandstone range we had an occa- 
sional view of some high peaks 20 to 30 m. distant to the s, and 
.6.£., but to the & the country was perfectly level. 

Nov. 7.—The horses having kept near the camp we started at 
65, steering s.e. The whole country appeared perfectly level, 
covered with brigalow scrub, with open patches of sandy soil pro- 
ducing triodia and a little grass; the timber, Moreton Bay ash 
and box. ‘Towards noon these openings became more frequent. 
At 160 passed a shallow pool of rain-water in a hollow at the 
edge of a scrub, Having watered the horses, we proceeded on- 
wards for about a mile, when Melville's horse fell and rolled on 
him; he waemuch bruised, and as the extent of injury could not 
at the moment be ascertained, we returned to the pool of water 
and encamped. ( Camp cxtt.) 

Nov. 8.—The supply of water being exhausted, determined 
to move on to the next suitable spot for a camp, and halt till Mel- 
ville had somewhat recovered y the effect of his fall, At 
39 steered s.e., the country becoming more open as we advanced, 


“and pialy timbered with ironbark, box, Moreton Bay as 


paadwood. ‘The soil a red sandy loam, full of the holes of the 
funnel ant, thinly grassed and with patches of triodia, At 8-30 
veached a fine creek of running water 20 yards wide, with steep 
baun The water being inae, showed it to result from recen 
Y origalow serub, — Ef, ving selected a suitable spot on the right 
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bank of the creck, we camped at 845. (Camp cxum) The 
weather being fine and dry we killed the filly, which was now 11 
months old and in excellent condition. By noon the animal was 
cut into slices and hung up to dry. The meat was excellent, and 
exactly like veal; being very juicy. a portion was slightly boiled 
to facilitate the drying, and at night the meat was placed on a 
frame of small sticks and a charcoal fire maintained under it by 
the watch. Dean was fully employed in repairing the harness, 
all the spare flour-bags being devoted to patching the saddle-hags, 
which had been much torn in travelling through the scrubs, 
Bowman replaced the shoes of the horses. Many of the horses 
have hurt their legs in crossing the fallen trees in the scrub, and 
several are very lame from this cause, 

Nov. 9, Sunday.— Remained at the camp. Melville appeared 
to be recovering, but is still very stiff and scarcely able to walk. 
The weather was fine and warm, and the meat dried well. | 

Nov. 10.—At 710 we left the camp and followed the creek for 
an hour s.s.£., and then steered s.x. through open brigalow serub, 
which gradually changed to open ironbark and box flats, well 
areal n At 2 came to a broken country covered with very dense 
scrub of acacia and ironbark ; deep gullies intersected the country 
in every direction. At 3-30 ascended a ridge of mica schist, from 
which a high range was seen to the s.w. 20 m. distant, but the 
acacia scrub was so dense that the view was very imperfect. 
Following down a valley to the s., s.w., w., and »x.w., at 5-15 
camped at a smal! pool of rain-water in a watercourse trendi 
y.w. through rich grassy ironbark flats, the hills being covere 
with dense acacia serub, (Camp cxtv.) It was evident that we 
were approaching the waterparting between the Burdekin and the 
Fitzroy Rivers, and hoped soon to emerge from the vast tract of 
scrub which occupies the valley of the Suttor almost to the junc- 
tion with the Burdekin, The acacia scrub on the ranges differs 
from the brigalow of the plain, having a smoother and more 
slender stem, the leaves smaller and a deeper green colour, 
The soil is of a better description, producing ek aoa , &spe- 
cially in the valleys. On the plain we observed that full one-half 
of the box-trees had died within the last three years, and that it 
was not the effect of a bush-fire, as the old timber which lay on 
the ground was not scorched. o 

Vow. 11.—Leaving the camp at 6:50 we steered s.x,, over 
ironbark ridges of a very scrubby character, with open grassy flats 
in the valleys, The ridges gradually increased in height, and 
at 11 the Iighest point was attained, from which we saw Peak 
Range, about 30 m. to the w.£; to the n.w. the view was ob- 
scured by wooded hills, but from N. to E.s.e. the country appeared 
to consist of low wooded ridges for about 10 m., beyond which 
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fine, open, grassy plains extended from F.N.£. to ®. along the foot 
of the Peak Rang from &.s.£. to 5. low wooded ranges, 10 to 19 
m. distant, intercepted our view. Descenging from the range, 
we followed a small watercourse to the £.8.£. for nearly 2 hours, 
when the watercourse being considerably enlarged turned to the 
x.E., and at 2°30 we encamped ina fine grassy flat, obtaining water 
from a pool of rain-water in a tributary gully, the larger channel 
being dry. (Camp cxv.) The country generally consists of low 
ridges of schist, which forms by decomposition a gravelly loam, 
the gravel being derived from: thin veins of quartz which inter- 
sect the schist in all directions. Ironbark and tall-stemmed 
acacia, with broad leaves, formed the forest, and grass was every- 
where abundant. The great quantity of dead and splintered 
wood lying on the ground in the brigalow serubs traversed dur- 
ing the past week has injured the horses’ legs severely, and 6 
have been lamed from this cause; some go severely that they had 
to be relieved of their loads. 

Nov. 12.—At 7-25 stecred w. 110° ©, magnetic Orr at Use} 
ironbark ridges, with small watercourses trending N. At 1 
entered a dense brigalow scrub, with a few large Moreton Bay 
ash-trees ; the soil very poor, and derived from the decomposition 
of a coarse conglomerate ; small watercourses trended to the s- 
At 12-45 emerging from the serub into an open box country, with 
limestone, quartz, gravel, and soft black soil, producing rather dry 
and scanty grass. At 1-45 entered an open plain well oraieel, 

nd with limestone ridges covered with bottle-tree scrub. The 
grass was good, and at this season green, but much mixed with 
silsola. The summits of Peak aoe showed clearly above the 
ridges, and from the remarkable cliffs which exist round the 
summits of several of the hills they appeared to be capped by a 
thick bed of red candstone or free ‘y. There being little pros- 
pect of finding water in an easterly direction, at 4 altered the 
course to se. The air had been very hot during the day, with a 
light breeze from x. and ».e., which brought up a heavy thunder 
squall and a smart shower, but the ground was so dry that the 
rain was instantly absorbed. At 5 came to a watercourse trend- 
ing 8., but from the nature of the soil no water remained in the 
channel. We followed it down till 6-30, and encamped without 
, (Camp EA nT ‘l Berm from the camp we observed 
asmall tree marked (/% 4, and near it a large che eke 
ine had been cut about 2 years. ge sheet of bark, 

oc. 13.—Resumed our journey at 6-30, steering « | 

watercourse, At 7 saw some blacks, who pointed ae a sic 
and also into the scrub when asked by signs where water was to 
- procured, but they retreated into the scrub on the approach of 
le pack-horses, Proceeding onwards at 9-20 eame to a pool of 
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water caused by a recent shower, and camped. (Camp cxvi1.) 
The country near the camp was very poor and scrubby, with large 
Moreton Bay ash-trees ; the soil formed by the decomposition of 
coarse sandstones and conglomerates, with intervals of trap and 
schistose rock, , ‘ 
Nov. 14.—At 6°50 steered 6.£., the creek turning to the s. 
We coon entered grassy plains, with ironbark ridges, and patches 
and belts of acacia scrub; trap and limestone existing in the 
plains, and sandstone on the ridges. At noon, after passing 
through a belt of i ein trees, entered extensive grassy downs 
covered with beautiful green grass. Following a shallow water- 
course we passed some blacks at a distance. The search for 
water was unsuccessful till 4°20, when, Rodis f small pool of 
rain-water, we encamped. (Camp cxvut.) ‘The country to the 
w.c. of our track appeared very level, and the grassy downs 
probably extend to the foot of Peak Range. To the ew. it 
appeared to be a fine open country for 3 to 8 m., and then rose 
into wooded hills of moderate elevation, at the base of which a 
creck, probably the one we last camped on, appeared to run to 
8.E. if this vart of the country were well aipetied with water, it 
would form splendid stations for the squatter, but from its low 
character and geological structure permanent surface water is 
very scarce, and where it does exist is surrounded by scrubby 
country, which renders it almost unavailable, | 
Nov. 15.—Starting at 6-40 on an £.8.e. course soon entered an 
open acacia scrub, with fine grassy openings clear of trees; the 
soil a fine black loam, limestone, trap, and quartz pebbles occurrmg 
on the surface in the open plains. At 9°30 entered a fine box flat, 
and passed some pools of water in the creck. The flat extended 
k. 3 m., and we then entered a very scrubby tract of country, the 
soil a black mould, with much saleola growing even in the thick 
scrub. At 11 came on a fine creek from the N., with permanent 
wols of good water, but the banks, though grassy, were covered 
Ski acacia scrub and a few box-trees. Changing the course to 
&.E., at 12-20 came to a fine river with high grasey banks, and 
several narrow deep channels, which were now full of water and 
running, In consequence of the late rains it had been slightly 
flooded this season, and the previous year had risen full 25 fe 
above the present level. This is the “ Mackenzie” of Leichhardt. ~ 
The course of the river for 2 m. was £8.£., and we crossed to the 
right bank without much difficulty, the bottom being firm and the 
bank sandy, though steep. Continuing to follow the river, at 2-40 
camped. (Camp cxrx.) The country on the bank of the Mac- 
kenzie is scrubby, with occasional open flats, with box-trees and 
grass. The scrub is principally acacia, The little lemon-tree 
was in full fruit, which, though only half-an-inch in diameter, was 
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-<cellent eating when boiled with sugar. The day was cool and 
Suey al ig ight it rained lightly for several hours. _ | 

Nov. 16, Sunday.—Remained at the camp. The morning was 
cloudy, but cleared towards noon, and I was able to ascertain the 
Gea. 


_ Nov. 17.—Resumed our journey at 6°30 a.m., following the 
Mackenzie to the 5.£. through a level scrubby country till 9°45, 
when we crossed a large creek from the &., which proved to be 
the “Comet River” of Leichhardt. The whole bed of the Comet 
River did not exceed 70 yards, and the smaller channel only 5 to 
10 yards wide ; and even below its junction the Mackenzie only 
consisted of a channel 10 to 30 yards wide in the bottom of a bed 
150 yards from bank to bank. Just below the junction of the 
Comet River we found the remains of a camp of Dr. Leich- 
hardt’s party on his second expedition. The ashes of the fire 
were still visible, and a quantity of bones of goats were scattered 
around. A large tree was marked thus (Pj (i), but a hollow in 
the ground at the foot of the tree showed that whatever had been 
deposited had long since been removed ; we, however, cleared out 
the loose earth, but found nothing. The river now turned E.x.E,, 
and our course being &. we receded from it, and at noon ascended 
a rocky hill of sandstone, covered with scrub, As the country 
was very scrubby to the E, we turned « to look for water in a 
small creek, which proved to be dry, and I therefore steered nw. for 
1 hour, and reached the bank of the river, and camped in a fine 
y flat, openly timbered with box, flooded gum, and Moreton- 
Fey ash. (Camp cxx.) me the immediate flats of the river 
the country was covered with dense scrub of acacia. Near the 
camp 4 large flooded gum-tree was marked (J }P); several years 
had elapsed since the marks were cut. The day was cloudy, with 
an easterly breeze; marked a tree near the camp (190 A). 
Nov. 18.—The morning was cloudy, and rain commenced at 7 
and continued till noon ; we, however, commenced our journey at 
H20, steering E.; soon entered a dense scrub of acacia hie 
sterculia, and Moreton-Bay-ash, &c, Ascending to the level 
country by a aay slope of sandstone, we continued our course, 
and, passing a gully with water-holes which appeared permanent, 
at 11°25 reached a deep creck, at which we camped at 1:40, obtain- 
ing water from a smal 1 in its channel. (Camp cxxr.) To 
the a, of the camp, about 5 m. distant, a range of hills rose 
eruphy from the oye sommainy to the height of 500 or ” OOO fi. : 
he summits were flat, and surrounded by high cliff of x | 
sian ¥ high cliff of red sand- 
Nov. 19.—Resuming our route at 6-30 steered E. ih 
a with,open patches of grassy forest ; the soil alight 
» Very sandy in the open forest. Small watercourses trending 
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to the N. At 10 turned to the s.e. to avoid a large 
which lay detached from the principal ranges and at 11 turned 
again E, and ascended a steep sandstone hill, from which the 
country to the N. and E. appeared extremely level. We then 
crosged a succession of ironbark ridges, with acacia scrub at in- 
tervals, and fine flooded-gum and box flats in the valleys; 
casuarina and cypress grew on some of the sandy ridges, but the 
country condeally was well grassed. At 320 camped at a small 
pool of water in a shallow watercourse trending w.z. a( Camp 
CXXI. 

Nee 20.—At 7°40 steered £. over open country, thinly tim- 
bered with box and ironbark. At 10 crossed a dry creek, on the 
banks of which were recent tracks of horses and cattle. At noon 
we were overtaken by a heavy thunder shower, and at the same 
time entered a dense scrub of brigalow and casuarina. At 2 the 
country was more open, and at 410 camped near a small gully 
with pools of water. (Camp cxxiu.) Heavy rain during the 
night. 

Wine: 21.—Continuing an E. course, at 6°50 crossed some 
wooded ridges, from which ranges of hills about 12 m. to the g, 
were imperfectly seen. Descending from the hills the country 
was covered with very thick scrub of acacia, and the watercourses 
trended to the £&. and e.x.e. At 11°40 came to the Dawson River, 
about 80 yards wide, with long shallow pools of water, the scrub 
coming close to the bank on both sides, leaving a narrow grassy 
flat Following the river upwards to the se, s., and sw., til 
2°00, camped on the left bank of the river. (Camp cxxtv.) The 
flats increased in breadth as we p led, and extended a mile 
back from the river, were beautifu ly grassed, and openly timbered 
with box and flooded gum. The country beyond was covered 
with acacia scrub, On the bank of the river we observed the 
tracks of horses, and in the evening a smal] mob of horses passed 
our camp, indicating our proximity to a station. 

Nov. 22.—At 6°15 resumed our route up the river to the s.E., 
and at 8 came on a dray track, which we followed to the E.w.z. 
for 2 m., and at 9°10 reached Messrs. Conner and Fitz's station, 
where we met with a most hospitable reception. (Messrs, Conner 
and Fitz's Station, cxxv.) ia vite now reached the settled 
country, and being not likely to require any great quantity of 
ammunition, which from its weight was very inconvenient for car 
riage, a general survey of the equipment and stores was held, and 
those portions of harness, &c., which were unfit for farther service 
were condemned, and, together with 140 Ibs. of shot and balls, 
were left behind; this reduction of the loads of the pack horses 
being absolutely necessary, as several of them w lame, and 
unfit for work. One of the horses, “ Pepper-box,” had become so 
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very lame from a wound in the off fore foot, just above the hoof, 
that I was on the point of abandoning him yesterday when we 
reached the Dawson, but judging from the tracks of stock that we 
were near a station, 1 had Inm driven on, and suceeeded im 
getting him to Mr. Conner's station, but as he was quite incapable 
of travelling farther with the party, I sold him to Mr. Conner for 
the sum of Ti., which I considered to be his full value, and 
probably more than the horse would have realized at auction 
could he have been taken to Brisbane. 

Nov. 23, Suaday—Remained at Mr. Conner's station. 

Nov. 24.—Proceeded by the road in a 8.8. direction, about 
15 m., towards Mr. Hay’s station at “ Rannes,” and camped 1m. 
sow, from “* Mount Leith,” which I ascended, and took angles to 
several = and hills. (Camp cxxv1.) Nearly the whole 
length of “* , A pagan Range” was visible, sire. . from the 
misty state of the atmosphere, its outlines were not distinct. The 
country traversed consisted firat of level grassy flats, timbered 
with spotted gum and box, but gradually rose into ironbark ridges 
well grassed, and a few patches of scrub in some of the valleys. 
The gullies trended to the s.w. The rocks consisted of a gre 
micaceous schist, the strata dipping 60° to 80° tothe =. Trap 
veins and ridges were frequent, and formed fine grassy patches 
where exposed on the surface. 

Nor. 25, Mr. Hay’s Station, “ Rannes,” exxvir.—Continued 
our journey, following the road 5 m. 5.8.2. to Mr. Hay’s station, 
“Rannes.” The country consists of fine open prassy ridges. 
timbered with ironbark and box. The water courses trend w. 
Trap, and slate or schist, constitute the principal rocks, and form 
by their decomposition a fertile soil, “ Rannes” station is on a 
tributary of the Dawson Hiver, which rises in the ranges to the BE. 
and s. The country to the base of these hills, which are 20 to 30 
m. distant, is very level, with large patches of brigalow scrub, and 
the creeks have very irregular channels with occasional lars 
water holes ; but water is generally scarce. At Mr, Hay’s [ 
met Mr, Wiseman, the Commissioner of Crown Lands for the 
Leichhardt district, who informed me that he was not aware of any 
fixed point in the district with which I could tie in the route of 
the expedition ; but that some of the hills towards Port Curtis 
had been fixed by Mr. M‘Cabe, the surveyor stationed at Port 
Curtis, who had also measured some portion of the road from 
Gladstone; but that it would be requisite to a ly to the 
i neral’s Office for the documents, as he was not 
furnished with oe that would be of any service to me, In 
the evening Mr, Wiseman pointed out to me the hills which were 
rear pop the survey of the road to Gladstone, about 40 m. 
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towards Gladstone till I could connect the route of the party 
with the surveys at Port Curtis, Besides entertaining the party 
in a hospitable manner, Mr. Hay furnished ua with an order for 
a supply of meat at his stations on the road. 

Nov. 26.—At 9°50 left Mr. Hay’s station, and me Beige yy an 
average E.N.E. direction by the road towards Gladstone, 24 m., 
camped at a sheep station. (Camp cxxvin.) The country was 
very level, only one ridge of hills being passed. Small creeks 
with a few water holes trended to the w. Patches of brigalow 
scrub separated open, grassy, forest land, timbered with ironbark, 
box, Moreton Bay ash, and spotted gum. A low hill of porphyry 
rose from the banks of the creek near our sued 

Nov. 27.—At 6°35 resumed our journey and followed the road 
in an easterly direction. The country became more undulating, 
with brigalow scrub to the s., and ironbark ridges to the x. At 
30 T left the party to follow the road and steered s.£. to a steep 
hill of porphyry, from which I took bearings to some of the per- 
manent features of the country, and then rejoined the party, and 
followed the windings of the road through the ranges, frequent! 
crossing a Jarge creck with a dry stony channel and a few nooks 
of water, At 2°30 the road turned to the n.e., and I steered to 
the s.2., ©. and N.£., crossing a high range of hills of granite forma- 
tion, and descending by steep gullies to the BE, camped in a level 
grassy forest at 4-40. (Camp cxxix.) The Prenalbiigs 750s Oe the 
western slope of the range were porphyry, trap, and schist; but 
to the &. the slope was very abrupt, and granite prevailed. 'The 
country was well grassed and openly timbered with ironbark, &e, 
At noon it commenced raining, and there were frequent showers 
during the night. 

Now. 25.—At 6°30 steered south for 1 hour to the foot of a 
steep rocky hill called * Mount Redshirt,” and took some bear- 
ings from its southern slope, then £.s.2, 1} hours, and came to 
the road from the Burnet district to Gladstone, which we followed 
in a southerly direction, crossing steep hills and deep gullies till 
245, when we camped in a small alley with a water hole in the 
gully. (Camp cxxx.) The whole country was well gra: 
and timbered with ironbark, box, &c. The rocks granite and 


tra 

Now. 29.—At 6°15 resumed our route and followed the road in 
a southerly direction till 2-30, when we camped on a small gully 
trending to the s.w. (Camp cxxxr.) Two small creeks were 
crossed during the day, both well supplied with water and flowing 
to the s.w. ‘The whole country consisted of well grassed ridges, 
timbered with ironbark and box; the rock porphyry and trap, 
with a few ridges of sandstone, on which were patches of brigalow 
scrub, with bottle-trees (sterculia). ; 
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Now. 30, Sunday.— Remained at the camp. The early part of 
the day was fine, but clouded over at noon, and comment rain- 
ing at sunset, with thunder and lightning. 7 nai 

December 1.—Following the road through a more level country, 
well grassed and openly timbered with ironbark ; at 2°50 reached 

a sheep station belonging to Mr, Berry, of the Burnet district. 
(Camp exxxit.) The day was clear and cool, with a fine south- 
erly breeze. Obtained half a sheep from the shepherd on the 
station. | 

Dee. 2.—Continued our route at 7:15 and reached Mr. Berry's 

station at noon, and at 2°15 camped about 7 m, lower down the 
creck, which is a tributary of the Burnet. (Camp cxxxqt) 
Granite is here the prevailing rock, though trap and sandstone 
exist. The country consists of grassy ironbark ridges, but not 
equal in quality to the country passed on previous days. Wrote 
to the Colonial Secretary reporting the arrival of the North 
Australian Expedition in the settled districts of New South 
Wales. | 

Dec, 3,—Continued our route at 6-15, and passed the old police 
station at “Irelan” at noon, aml camped at 530 1 m. below Mr. 
Archer's station on the Burnet River. (Camp CXXXIV.) 
Granite, micaceous schist, and variegated sandstone are the 
principal rocks, fine ironbark ridges resulting from the former 
rocks; but the sandstone forme low, serubby, table-topped hills 
destitute of grass. 

Dec. 4.—At 6°30 resumed our journey and passed Mr. 
Cameron’s station at noon, and reached Bouverie’s station at a, 
and encamped on the left bank of the Burnet, there being no grass 
on the side where the station was. (Camp cxxxv.) Forwarded 
letters to the Colonial Secretary and Captain Wickham, to Gaynduh, 
by Mr. Cameron's bullock-lray, that town being 20 m. out of the 
direct line of route. Near our camp the rocks are well exposed 
in the bank of the Burnet River. The lowest strata consisted of 
echist, or compact sandstone full of thin quartz veins, and over- 
laid by schist and thin bedded sandstone, all dipping about 40? 
to k., anid apparently altered by the action of trap rocks, alth ough 
I did not observe them in actual contact. 

Dee. ae at 7°10 we soon missed the road by following 
a timber road which led us too much to the right, a tharelore 
made the bank of the “ Boyne,” and followed it upwards, encounter- 
ing much brignlow serub. At 2 regained the road at Strathidee 
sists and at 4 camped on the right bank of the Boyne. (Camp 
CXXXVL) he geological structure of the country is achists, and 
slates, and. sandstone : the furmer are intersected by numerous thin 
= of quartz} the strata appear to dip about 40° to the E., but 
much disturbed by outbursts of trap which have altered the 
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djacent rocks. The general character of the Sosy ig very 
similar to that on the eniddle Burdekin, except that bri joie 
scrub takes the place of acacia and bottle-tree scrubs, A eavy 
thunder shower at sunset. 

Dec. 6.—Started at 7-10 and followed the road till 3, and camped 
ata small water hole ina watercourse Bigs tothe w. (Cam 
exxxvit.) The general character of this part of the Burnet district 
is hilly, with ironbark and grass ; but the soil is of inferior quality 
and coarse grit very frequent; water was abundant, but only in 
consequence of late showers, as permanent water is very scarce. 
Granite is the prevailing rock, but veins of porphyry are 
frequent ; fragments of slate and sandstone are numerous in the 
channels of the creeks. As the rocks all decomp readily, they 
are seldom exposed on the surface, and the geo ogical features of 
the country are not well developed. 

Dee. 7, Mr. Lawson's Station—Left our camp at about 6-30; 
and following the road for 2 hours, camped 4 a m. above Mr, 
Lawson’s, (Camp cxxxvimt.) At Mr. Lawson’s I saw the 
‘Sydney Mornin flerald.” 24th November, in which it was stated 
that the Tom Tough had sailed from the Victoria River on the 
22nd July, and reached Coepang on the 25th; that she had been 
found unfit for the further service of the expedition, and had been 
sent to Surabaya and sold. 

Dee, 8.—Travelled for 7 hours by the road towards Mr. Haley's 
station, and camped on a small gully. (Camp oxxxrx.) The whole 
distance travelled was grassy, with ironbark forest, &c. The rocks 
schist, granite, and trap, forming mdeee of moderate elevation. 

Dee. 9, Mr. Haley's Station,—Followed the road for 9 hours, 
and reached Mr. Haley’s station, (Camp ext.) The country 
consists of ironbark ridges well grassed, the soil a black or 
brown loam. Granite, schist, and trap are the prevailing rocks, 
The scrubs are more frequent, and very dense, 

_ Dec, 10.—As the horses required rest and their shoes replacing, 
&c., I availed myself of Mr. Haley’s hospitality, and the party 
remained at the station. As this delay would afford a good 
opportunity for Dr. Mueller to examine the Bunya scrubs, he 
Sige es onwards to Good’s Inn for that purpose, Mr. Haley 

aving kindly furnished us with fresh horses, Mr. H. Gregory 
and myself accompanied him to one of the sheep stations 10 m to 
the w., for the purpose of inspecting ne peeeaace of a Califor- 
nian pump erected for the purpose of washing sheep. Heavy rain 
prevented our return to the head station. 

Dee, 11.—Returned to Mr. Haley’s head station, 

Dee 12. (Good's Inn, CXLI.)}—The horses having been shed and 
the harness repaired, proceeded to Good's Inn, about 18 m. from 
Mr. Haley's. | 
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Dec, 13.—Continued route at 8; d Mr. Scott's station at 
1, and encamped on the head of the Brisbane River at 3. (Camp 
oxti.) In crossing the watershed between the Burnet and 
Brisbane Rivers the country became more densely timbered, pine 
scrubs occupying the higher ridges, ironbark on the lower hills, 
and spotted gum in the valleys. The soil a red or brown loam 
well grassed. The valley of the Brisbane is steeper and more 
broken than that of the Burnet. Trap containing water-worn 
pebbles, and schistose rocks, form almost all the hills, but the 
rocks being covered by a considerable thickness of gravel and soil 
are seldom exposed to view. Z| 

Dec. 14, Sunday.— Continued route at 6, passed Mr. Balfour's 
station at 9, Kilkoy station at 2, and camped on a large running 
tributary of the Brisbane River at 3-30. (Camp cx.) 

Dee. 15.—At 5-40 continued route and passed the Darrundal 
station at 9, and at 2:15 camped 2 m. from a station, the distance 
from Brisbane being stated by the stockmen to be 39 m. (Camp 
CXLIV. 
me: 16. (Brisbane, CXLV.)—Started at 530 and reached 
Brisbane at 2. Called on Captain Wickham, the Government Resi- 
dent. Obtained the use of the police paddock for the night, and 
sent 27 horecs there, keeping 2 in the stable. Not having funds 
available to meet the contingent expenses of the exploring party 
in Brisbane, and for the further passage to Sydney, &c., I applied 
to Captain Wickham for an advance of 1002 from public funds in 
his hands, the amount to be repaid by the commiszariat to the 
Colonial Government in Sydney. 

Dee, 1'7.—Received from the Government Resident at Brishane 
100L, bemg, an advance for the service of the North Australian 
Expedition. Wrote to the Colonial Secretary reporting the 
arrival of the North Australian Expedition in Brisbane, and 
requesting aay to sell the horses and other portions of 
equipment not further required. Sent the 27 horses to Eagle 
ree 18 Be Me se 2 horses in Brisbane, vs 

. 15.—Dr. Mueller desiring to collect lick 
ew in the scrubs near the Glasdiouka Mountains, I eee —_ 


chi Facle Fa SET : 
ane t up from Eagle Farm for his use, Arranging stores, 


Dee. 19.—Dr. Mueller started for the G] 
ona botanical excursion. General duties. 

Dee. 20.—General duties. 

Dec. 21.— Sunday. 

a Poe garg duties. 

Mec. £3.—Leaving Mr. H. Gregory in Tht 
the arrangements for the sale of ela: pape ee FB ohn 
expedition, and the payment of the nen, J embarked "a3 the 





asshouse Mountains 





Yarrow Yarrow steamer for Sydney, accompanied by Mr, Elsey 
Dec. 24,—On board the Farrow Farrow for Sydney. 
Dec. 25.—Arrived in Sydney in the forenoon. | 
Dec. 26.—Waited on the Governor-General, and reported 
generally on the proceedings of the North Australian Expedition. 





Report. on the Health of the North Australian Expedition, By J. R. Evsey, 

Esq., Surgeon, F.0.0.8, ; 

Sydney, 17th Feb,, 1857. 

Stn,—TI am happy to state that the general sanitary condition of the party has 
been excellent during the whole period of the Expedition, *rita 
. No death bas occurred, and only one accident that has produced serious 
results; and these would probably not have happened but for the bad health 
and impaired constitution of the individual at the time of the accident, With 
this exception, no one has been rendered unfit for duty by ill-health, 

The arrival vlna iad in the Victoria River, September 1855, occurred at 
the most unfavourable season, when the heat was very great and the river low, 
pigsearsya the beginning of December, cores muy “jae aes 

ring this time all our party were more or less troubled with two disorders 
both fortunately more disagreeable than serious. 

The one arose from a weakened and irritable state of the stomach, causin, 
vomiting immediately after eating, and was accompanied by a painful sense o 
debility. In some instances it was very obstinate, but usually yielded to 
quinine, eee proved 0 saat “veinahie medicine, The sickness was not 
accompanied by diarrhea, : 

The other was duc to a relaxed state of the vessels of the eye and face. A 
slight pricking sensation was felt, caused by the sudden dilatation or rupture of 








the walls of the minute vessels of the eye. This was followed by rapid 
effusion and swelling of the lids, and in some cases the conjunctival membrane 
protruded between Tt ugually lasted twelve hours, and then subsided 
aa rapidly as it appeared. The lips were sometimes affected in the same way, 

the whole fvreheed was onlemelons end methainel ae Sica 


and In one casa 


there were alsoa few cases of ophthalmia, fortunately of a very mild nature, 
and not marked by the virulent inflammation which produces such dire 
effects in the settled districts, | 

Wounds of all sorta usually healed well. This of course varied somewhat 
in different individuals, and it was found necessary, where the hands were 
grazed or bruised, to keep them carefully covered from the direet action of the 
sun's rays, Which was found greatly to retard the healing action, and to 
produce an irritable condition of the wounds, | . 

There was no case of diarrhea or dysenteric affection, no rheumatism, nor 
any injury arising from the very considerable exposure to which we wore 
unavoidably subjected, 

During our overland journey one ease occurred having somewhat of an 
intermittent character. It waa very irregular in its attacks, and marked by 
extreme nervous depression. It was caused, ] am convinced, solely by over- 
working at the forge in the full heat of the sun after living for some months 
on indifferent food, and not by any miasmatic taint, It yielded slowly to 
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swelling of the gums, several ecchymosed patches on the feet and ankles. The 
timely use of fresh horseflesh completely removed these symptoms, and pro- 
died a strengthening effect upon us all, , Fie Mee aT 4 

Providence, to the fact that our party was chiefly composed of young men in 
good health and of cleanly habits, ) i 1 ae 

I have much pleasure in bearing ny a to the cleanliness and good 
order preserved by the men during the whole period, often under disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, aml to the readiness with which they complied with 
any suggestion made to them. This especially applies to those of the party 
who were for nearly 9 months confined to one spot without change of scene, 
aud with little recreation for body or mind. 

A painfol contrast to the health of our own party was afforded by the crew 
were men of damaged constitutions. ‘The provisions on beard the schooner 
were, exoept the bread, of most inferior quality, and deficient in quantity. 
This indifferent food was doubtless the exciting cause of the diseases from 
— they suffered, and to which their previous impaired health predisposed 
t a 
~ ‘The carpenter of the schooner died in April, and, by the end of that month, 
the whole of the crew except the master, mate, and one seaman, were invalided, 
On their arrival at ‘Timor, where fresh provisions were procured, they rapidly 
recovered, with the exception of the man first invalided, whose disease was 
complicated, and who has since died of dysentery," | 

The climate of North Australian ia much more regular than that of the 
districts hitherto settled in the extra-tropical part of the continent, which can 
hardly be said to have any fixed seasons. It is remarkable for the absence of 
that humidity which is so: nent a feature of inter-tropical climates, ‘The 
effect of this excessive dryness was apparent in the absence of rich and 
luxuriant vegetation, the small and stunted growth of the trees, the 
of ferns, and other cryptogamous plants, and the total absence of 
lichens, fungi, &e. ‘The scarcity of insect life wos also remarkable, 

As for aa our observations extended, there seem to be three seasons fn 
North-West Australia, viz.: the wet season, commencing about December 
and lasting to February ; the spring, or cool season, from March to July ; sa 
the dry, or hot season, from August to November, : 

Our first arrival at the Victoria was in September. The whole country was 
parched, the vegetation dried up, and bush-tires were frequent, The heat of 
the day was not followed by a cool night. Though the maximum heat was not 
rT ve, rarely exceeding 114° Fahr., the minimum was very high, seldom 
falling below #0° at any time, and I have known the thermometer guevend 
in the air ba stand at S8° at sunrise, During these months there was hai Thee 2 
seg dew. emg was constant ea E. and N.E., and was rarely abson t 
or aix months ere Were oocasia u & durine 
October, | thunderstorms during the month of 

This weather nocd an enervating effect on us all; : 
met at era ge g on us all, and caused the ailments 

Che season was certainly more advanced on th , | 
plants, which were fowls at Point Pearce in PteimiArmes iene, Many 
months later, 100 tiles inland, only just springing up. » Were found two 
The rains commenced towards the end of November, and, br the ida of 














ae 








* Mr. Baines informs me that even before their ars = 
much improved in health by eating the anes arrival at Timor the men had 


stem tree (Adansonia Gregori), It was boiled ro aon witha the gouty 
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December, had fairly set in. On the 15th the freshes had raised the river 
some 4 or & feet. From the 20th to the end of December the min was 
incessant, and on the 7th of January the river was 11 feet above ite average 
level. This was the greatest height attained. There were, however, indica- 
tions of its being a very dry senson. 

The weather during this time was very oppressive, and the excessive 
moisture rendered the heat most trying to our party, many of whom were 
actively employed. 

By the eud of January the min had almost entirely ceased, and at the end 
of February the air had regained its usual dryness. 

From March to July there was a constant succession of beautiful weather, 
The noonday heat seldom exceeded 95°, rete Boeke coe B.E. 
breeze, which blew uninterruptedly for eva 5 weeks, 
intervals, for 4: months, The days were bright and clouds the vi nights lear 
and cold, the thermometer generally below 50° at sunrise, sometimes below 
40°, This weather had a most beneficial effect on us, and its influence was 
specially felt by those of the party who were for so long a time resident in 
camp at one spot, and without any active employment or exercise. 

After the end of June, when the party left the Victoria, our movements 
were so rapid, and the climate so constantly affected by external circum- 
stances, Viz. elevation, proximity to the sea-coast, &e., that no general results 
could be obtained. 

We were in the neighbourhood of the Albert River during the same month 
rea as both Captain Stokes and Dr. Leichhardt. Our experience was 
imited, but confirms their report of the excellence of the climate during this 
(the cool) season; but [should expect that the same canse that produces the 
mildness in the cool season, woul d produce a contrary effect during the hot 
months of the year, 

I must refer to seston. sr pone Gv pabhape par tery sro 
the Messenger, for a more extended Pere inthe t of the climate of 


N. W. Australia, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. R. Evsny, F.2.¢.8., 
Surgeon to the N. A, Expedition, 





To A. Gregory, Eeq., ane 
N. A, Expedition. 








II.—Notes on the Physical Geography of North-West Australia. 
By Mr. James 8. Witsox, Geologist to the North Australian 
Expedition.* 

Communicated by Sr Ropenicx I, Mcacutsox, President. 
Head, May 10, 1858, 

Previousty to the period of our expedition it was generally 

velieved that North-West Australia possessed a Tofty regs of 

nountains, which idea was supported by a statement found i in the 

Journal of Dr, Leichhardt to the effect, that the ion of the 

great table-land which he crossed, on his way : the head 


* See * Proceedings,’ Royal Geographical Society, p. 210, vol. I—En. 
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waters of the Roper River to the sources of the South Alligator, 
was 3800 feet in elevation. After I had examined the table-land 
that bounds the valley of the Victoria River, and compared my 
observations with the notes transmitted to us by Leichhardt, relative 
to the table-land of the South Alligator, and seeing that the cliff- 
formed front of that table-land, as described by him, ran ina 
direction to meet the Newcastle Table-range, I concluded that 
bes were continuous, ranging from 700 to S00 feet above the sea, 
and that the elevation given in Dr. Leichhardts Journal was an 
error of the printer. This I commpusioatod ,to. Sir Raversas var 
chison, and it a ed in your ‘ Proceedings,’ vol. i., p. 230, 
January, 1857. "The report given by Mr. Gregory of his subse- 
quent journey from the Victoria River to the Roper confirmed 
my anticipations. . ret 

It is now quite certain that a continuous table-land extends 
throuch all Sosthwestern Australia, the summit of which runs 
parallel with the main bearing of the coast, from Melville Island 
to Roebuck Bay. From evidence that presents itself, I feel 
satisfied that it extends to the higher land of Western Australia, 
and that Cape Wessel at the x.z , and Cape Leeuwin at the s.w., 
are the extreme ends of the dividing ridge, passing between the 
gea and the interior desert. 

The rocks composing this table-land are of the class termed 
paleozoic, and (with the exception of a few beds of trap and an 
occasional prominence of granite) belong to the carboniferous era. 
They may be divided into four series of strata: the uppermost of 
these is a thick bed of red sandstone in thin strata and generally 
topped with iron ore in various stages of oxidation. Under this 
lies a thick compact bed of siliccons sandstone, scarcely showing a 
trace of stratification, and generally exceeds 100 feet in thickness. 
Tt is sometimes (as at Sea Range) divided into two beds, and 
between the two is a space of about 100 feet, occupied by softer 
whitish stratified sandstone. These siliceous rocks I consider to 
be in their order identical with the Sydney sandstone, which in 
New South Wales overlies the coal-bearing strata of shale. ‘Tha 
third rock im the descending order is shale, or clay dete ora 
decomposes rapidly when exposed to atmospheric influences. It is 
generally of a blush colour, but when decomposed forms a red dish 
clay, which becomes il ve productive soil. Under the shal 
limestone appears: its thickness is unknown. It is hecunpitl 

oreeret with a stratum of jasper, varying from a few inches is 
reek im Upckness, and frequently has the appearance of a silicified 

Though this is the order in which these | ety 

are not all continuous, as for instance, the limestone tod tee re 
rises to a height which the shale (though higher in the order) Jour 
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not reach, and is in such places wanting. The sandstone, how- 
ever, observes a more even and continuous bed than the lower 
rocks of the system. This difference arises in consequence of the 
latter having been deposited on a rather uneven surface of the 
older rocks, while currents, and the action of the waves combined, 
rendered the surface that should receive following deposits more 
even. 

As a result apparently arising from this levelling process, these 
rocks generally blend with each other at their lines oe 
excepting the ferruginous and siliceous sandstone. Thus, the 
limestone passes by degrees into shale, and the shale into the lower 
sandstone ; but the siliceous and ferruginous sandstone rocks, though 
laid in close contact, have their line of junction clearly defined. 

The general dip of all these rocks is to the ».w., or from the 
dividing ridge to the sea, so that the top rocks have passed under 
the sea near to its present aris The dividing ridge may be 
reckoned at a mean distance of 300 miles from the coast, and is 
estimated by Mr. Gregory to be 1600 feet above the sea, which 
would determine the average slope of the table-land to be little 
more than 5 feet per mile. 

These rocks were deposited by the sea during various periodical 
submergences; but since that aeee the sea has, at various eleva- 
tions (inferior to that under which the rocks were deposited), ex- 
erted a degrading influence on the table-land. The ferruginous 
sandstone being uppermost, and its metallic component being 
readily oxidized by exposure to the atmosphere, the disintegrated 
portion was continually removed, first by rains producing streams, 
and secondly by the action of the waves and currents during each 
overtlow of the sea, the material being drifted to lower levels, 
where, in deeper water protected from the action of the z her 
and waves, the rock was partially reproduced im those soft, red, 
sandstone strata that skirt the north-west coast, and may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the tertiary period. They are the base 
of those low plains teat: to a great extent, border the sea margin 
of the table-land. ‘The Plains of Promise are of this formation. 
So also are most of the islands at the bead of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, as well as the Coburg Peninsula and the plains prin ei 

tter 







coast from thence to Point Pearce, extendin from the 

place to the Macadam Range. The same formation has been obj- 
served much farther to the aw. by Captain Stokes, and indeed 
those vast low plains extending from Roebuck Bay far to the s.w. 
Jia Mee sional of = pains acces , By 

formaton yields generally a poor, ferruginous, gravelly 

surface soil, which has produced an cata toiebie cpinboe af ak 
fertility of the country upon the minds of navigators and others 
who have visited the coast, It is, however “to a consi¢ 





able 
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extent covered with a uctive alluvium yielding an abundance 


of grass, while the timber on the poorer portions of it is superior 
to that found in the richer yallena totes south, Ret = 
_ Thave already remarked that the rocks Componines the table- 
land (with the exceptions already stated) are all marine deposits, 
and during the period of their formation have been frequently and 
completely submerged. I shall here add, that after the uppermost 
stratum had been deposited these overflows continued, and are re- 
peated to the present time, but pacwally declining in elevation ; 
as for instance, the overflows of the sea during the carboniferous 
era in Australia exceeded 2000 feet above the present level ; those 
that prevailed during the tertiary period did not exceed 400 feet, 
and an equally great decline is observable in the deposits of recent 
date, as for example: in a section of the alluvial banks of the Lower 
Victoria, raised not more than 6 feet above high-tide mark, I ob- 
served nine beds of river deposit, each separated from those above 
and below by a thin stratum of vegetable mould, containing vege- 
tuble remains, thus indicating so many recent submergences, The 
same process is still going on at lower levels along the present 
banks of the river. | 
This declining elevation in the succeeding order of the over- 
flows of the sea produced a gradually denuding influence, wearing 
away the rocks that had been deposited by the deeper inundations, 
50 that, of the upper or ferruginous sandstone, that was 300 to 400 
feet in thickness, vestiges (comparatively) only now remain. When 
this was removed the compact siliceous rock that lay under, and 
which now forms the surface of the many flat-topped hills and 
ranges, protected the softer shale and limestone rocks that lay 
beneath, and by its dipping to the lowest sea-level presented a 
hard and impenetrable barrier to the waves, except where inter- 
sected by rivers which have furrowed out their courses, both during 
the periods that intervened between the submergences while that 
rock was m course of formation, and since that time. The sea at 
times of submergence entered these ravines, and the waves acti 
on the then exposed soft under rocks, hollowed out those extensive 
plains* that now run parallel with the dividing ridge and the r- 
though separated from the latter by detached masses of the table- 
land presenting cliff-topped ranges on their landward side: such 
is the character of that plain-like valley of the rivers, Norton 
Shaw, and Saunders, which is bounded on one side by the Mur- 


* The denuding process can be observed poi — | ; 
pate ae Sek Shae a EES a em ee 
front of the clif-topped ranges, where water, falling over the tree ef eis 
siliceous rock, or percolating through from underneath fe aa OF the bor 
the soft shaly rock from below, and allows the upper hard se a bi ane of 
own weight, and to fall over into the gulf below, where i ya off of its 
exposed to the weather, it is in time disintegrated and rom, vel: beta aaa flood state, 
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chison and Sea or Ellesmere Range, and on the other by the 
Neweastle Table-range, ertinetnen Sei into open plains, whica 
probably are continuous to those plains seen by ree ais King, ex- 
tending s. from the head of Cambridge Gulf. Of such character 
also are the jasper plains of the Upper Victoria. 

The soil on these plains is a rich clay, ae re AE, deep, and 
is derived from the decomposition of the ck after being left 
bare by the removal of the sandstone. The limestone frequently 
protrudes, and in such localities the soil is more calcareous, —__ 

Trap plains occur in the higher part of the table-land. This 
rock is generally of more recent date than the sandstone, and 
seems to have flowed over depressions, or hollows, worn out of the 
latter. It is extensive on Roe Downs, occupying 60 miles from 
E. to w., and computed by Mr. Gregory to extend over a million 
acres. The jagper plains contain about 520,000 acres; Beagle 
Valley, with valleys adjoming, 160,000 ; and the extensive valley of 
the Norton Shaw and Saunders rivers it would be difficult fully to 
estimate, but there appeared under my own observation an extent 
exceeding 1,500,000 acres, to which if we add the fine co at 
the head of Sturt Creek and that at the head of the River Fitz- 
maurice, they will make an aggregate exceeding 5,000,000 of 
acres. These tracts have pars gre united o ee ant 
may all be considered well-watered pasture-land. In addition to 
these there is an area extending 60 miles in each direction, occu- 
pying the seaward slope from the Murchison Range. It has only 

sen seen from the river, and from the summit of the range, and 
been penetrated only a few miles; but from the slight observations 
I have been able to make, I consider it to be possessed of a con- 
siderable amount of good alluvial land, while nearly the entire 
district is fit for pasture. To the westward of the Murchison 
Range grassy plains extended beyond the reach of my telescope, 
from the nig est part of the Newcastle Table-range, and I believe 
they extend in that direction to Cambridge Gulf. 

North-West Australia is in reality a grassy country. In no part 
of the world have I seen grass grow so luxuriantly, and Mr. H. 
Gregory observed to me se a journey of ten days, when I ae- 
companied him and his brother to the Upper Victoria, that he had 
seen more grass land than during all his life before. 

Hitherto my remarks have been more particularly directed to that 
portion of the seaward slope oceupied by the valley of the Victoria, 
which cannot be suppose claim more than 100 miles lineal 
extent of the coast; but if we include that which is brought to 
our knowledge by the research of those other explorers, who have 
laboured in the same field, Captain King up the Liverpool River 
and Cambridge Gulf, Dr. Leichhardt in the valley of the South 
Alhgator, Captain Stokes up the FitzRoy and Adelaide Rivers, and 
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Sir G. Grey in the valley of the Glenelg, we may regard the sea- 
he great table-land as iting generally similar 
ee a ae 
conditions, carefully considered, will convey some idea of the vast 
extent of. that aed suitable for the occupation of a civilized 
community. | di. : * at Paes 
Perhaps on no part of the coast of Australia of equal extent are 
there so many navigable rivers as on that of the x.w. Commene- 
ing with the FitzRoy, Captain Stokes ascended that river with his 
boats to the distance of 22 miles in a general s.s.w. direction, 
having then penetrated 90 miles from the coast line. The Glenelg, 
discovered by Sir G. spe robably an equally important river, 


but its entrance being s 





ey, is 

ull unknown, we are ignorant of the extent 
of its advantages. Within 50 miles yz. from the latter, and 
running a cei lanier om course, the Prince eye River falls 
into Brunswick Bay. Cambridge Gulf afforded Captain King an 
opportunity of penetrating the country there to a distance of 60 
S Naa feos the coast line, but he did not explore the river that 
falls into the head of the gulf. The River Adelaide, me rie by 
Captains Wickham and Stokes in boats to the distance of 90 miles, 
was reckoned by them to be navigable for vessels of four to five 
bundred tons for 50 miles, and into fresh water—the South 
Alligator appears also to be equally navigable. __ 

_ The Liverpool River was ascended by Captain King in his boat 
to the distance of 30 miles, being fresh water the greater part of 
that distance. That the River Victoria is navigable is evident 
from the fact, that the schooner Tom Tough, while under my 
charge, was brought up to our camp, a distance of 100 miles 
from Point Pearce, and might have been taken some 5 miles more ; 
but although we succeeded in sailing the schooner up so far, I do 
not think it safe, in the present state of the river, for sea-going 
vessels to venture farther up than Blunder vey, 

In the description given of Cambridge Gulf by Captain King, 

I find that he o case the water to be mniltdy ae oe fadoe ike 
gulf as though brought down by a river, but remaining quite 
salt. His visit there was during the dry season, when most pro- 
bably no fresh water flowed into the gulf. Similar phenomena 
observable in the River Victoria may explain the cause, which I 
shall describe as tt + bees under my own eye in that river, At 
a place named the Musquito Flats by Captain L. Stokes, a series 
of shoals composed of fine sand and mud commence, and extend up 
the river a distance of about 12 miles. We named them the Gour- 
lay Shoals in respect to our sailing-master, who was the first to run a 
shipon them. Atthis place the river becomes very broad and shal- 
low. ‘The broad flat sandbanks, at low tide, stand about 2 feet above 
the water that then occupies the broad shallow channels that wind 
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amongst them; but at full tide they are covered to a of 4 
to 7 feet. One of these shoals that I measured was 2700 feet in 
breadth. During the rainy season the floods bring down the 
Victoria, and its great western tributary the Norton Shaw, large 
quantities of mud and sand, and these rivers meeting simultane- 
ously with the tide water at this broad place, cause a temporary 
inertia during each flow of the tide, when much of the sediment 
carried down by the floods is deposited on the shoals, and to such 
an extent, that during the season when we were there some of 
these shoals increased in height about 2 feet. But when the fresh 
water ceases to flow the tide ascends the river with sere force, 
and passing with a bore across the shoals stirs up sand and 
mud, a large portion of which is carried down with each ebb. I 
have observed this muddy water passing round Point Pearce in 
the direction of Clarence Strait, producing a muddy bottom in that 
direction, and to this same cause we must assign the origin of 
those muddy islands and banks, distributed along each side of the 
estuary of the Victoria, and the annual accumulations will in time 
confine the water to what is called Queen Channel. | 

_ Though the climate of North-West Australia is rather too hot 
to be comfortable for at least six months of the year, our health 
was by no means impaired by it, and the months of May, June, 
and July were really pleasant. The following is the mean or 
average temperature, obtained from observations taken in the 
shade, and registered at our camp on the Victoria in lat. 15° 30' s., 
from November 1855, to July 1856, inclusive, for each month, at 
6a.m., 1 p.m. and 6 p.m, to which is added the maximum and 
minimum of heat, and the number of days on which rain fell 
during our stay there. 






days. 
o 
1855 October .. 3 , 
November 81-0 12 
December 73°70 a0 
1856 January .. Tet 15 
February 7a*a 19 
March ee 79°3 8 
April T5°3 a 
May 66°6 Oo 
June 59-0 4 
July 69-0 i) 











The maximum temperature in the shade shqwn by this Table is 
106°, and the minnoum 47° ; but observations extending through 
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the night show the average, an hour before sunrise, te 
Fe ee Te cn ee ee 

From observations registered by Mr. Flood for the months of 
February, March, and April, at a depot established by Mr. 
Gregory on a branch of the Upper Victoria, 90 miles farther s, 
I obtain the following means :— 


In this we see an approximation to the teniverenee for the same 
months in the poets Table, the greatest difference being, that 
the mornings during February and March were 6° colder than at 
the camp where I was then stationed. . 

The thermometrical observations for the month of December, 
1838, and the following January, by Sir G. Grey, at Hanover Bay, 
in a nearly corresponding latitude with our camp, approximate 
very nearly with these Tables. The means that he records areas 
follows -— 












oS aw, | 13 ars. | 

o Q o o 

December 829 Bad 91°3 90*2 
January 7a*2 | S43 | 83-1 | 85°T 





If we take the mean of these mean temperatures for 6 a.m., 
3 p.m., and 6 p.a., and compare them with the mean of the tem 
ratures for 6 a.m., 1 p.w., and 6 p.m. at our camp, I find that the 
mean temperature for a day at Hanover Bay, in the month of 
December, 1838, was 86°-7, and at our camp for the correspond- 
ing month of 1855 was 87°; but the difference for the month of 
January is much greater, that at Hanover Bay being 81°-5, and 
at the Victoria 86°-2, showing a difference of nearly 5°. This 
greater difference in the latter month, I think, is due to the 
western monsoon, which is at that time of the year set in and 
blows at Hanover Bay, but hardly reaches the Victoria, where we 
*ere encamped. ‘This difference may continue as long as the 
westerly monsoon prevails, But although the mean of the day 
age at Hanover Bay, the night seems to be warmer, as the 

able represents the mean temperature for 9 Pa. as being higher 
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than the noonday, noon being 83°-1 Fahr., and 9 p.m. 83-4. This 
apparent anomaly may possibly be traced to local causes, 

‘The number of days on which rain fell during the months of 
December, January, February, and March, at Hanover Bay, is 
stated by Sir G. Grey to be 44, By referring to the © in 
Table for the Victoria, I find that during the correspon 
months the number of days on which rain fell was 62. 

I have said that North-West Australia is a ; assy country, and 
this character is due, not only to the great abundance of grass 
with which it is covered, but also to the luxuriance and variety of 
the grasses. A few of these, however, are predominant, and in most 
instances afford excellent pasture. Perhaps the most extensive is 
a variety that resembles wild oats, and grows to the height of from 
3 to G feet. This grass acquires its greatest perfection on the 
stony slopes and at the base of the ranges. It grows in many 

laces on the top of the table-land, and on dry gravelly patches. 
Pedesine this grass, but on better soil, another variety growing 
close and fine, and not often exceeding 3 feet high, might make 
excellent hay. This grass covers extensive tracts on the plains, 
and when ripe it is very difficult to travel through on foot, as it 
lies, broken by the wind and parted from its roots, in a tangled 
inass, a foot to eighteen inches deep, and clings round the feet 
and legs while passing through it. 

On a rich alluvial soil occupying a still lower situation than that 
producing the grass last described, and subject to slight inunda- 
tions, a gigantic grass is produced which acquires a height of 8 to 
12 feet. ‘The extent of country it covers (though considerable in 
places in the vicinity of the rivers) is small when compared with 
that of the preceding varieties. Other kinds of grass oceupy 
large areas, of which it is not necessary on this occasion to treat 
further, than to say that they nearly all afford good pasture, 
There are also extensive beds of reeds growing along the rivers, 
of which our horses were exceedingly fond while they remained 
green, 

The timber in the valley of the Victoria, though suitable and 
sufficiently abundant for the rough structures of a first settlement, 
cannot be said to be good. It consists principally of eucalypti, 
but far inferior to trees of the same order in the south, One 
variety (melaleuca), growing along the margin of the rivers or in 
swamps, with drooping foliage like the willow, would afford good 
timber to a limited extent. ‘The lower plains along the coast seem 
to afford the best timber. Mr. G. W. Earl, in his history of the 
Port Essington Settlement, states that there are tracts country 
on the Coburg Peninsula that produce good timber of an Indian 
character, and names several trees as identical with some that 
grow in the Eastern Archipelago, And Sir G, Grey represents 
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the valley of the Glenelg as possessing eucalypti and pine in abun- 
dance, and of large proportions. | ety 

The indigenous fruits are more numerous, and superior to those 
of Southern Australia, Among these are three varieties of fig, 
which are all well flavoured, when they can be found unattacked 
by ants, which penetrate the fruit and extract all the saccharine 
‘ice, ‘There are two varieties of fruit resembling grapes growing 
in clusters: one is produced by a vine that climbs the trees, an 
is (I believe) a true grape vine ; the other on a plant that requires 
no support, and dies off annually. ‘The latter is very abundant on 
the xh of some of the ranges, and bears a very agreeable fruit 
resembling in form and flavour a small purple grape. We could 
get very few of them, as the birds, or other animals, seemed to 
devour them as fast ag they ripened, and the natives also app 
to frequent at that season the localities in which that frmt grew 
most abundantly. The plants shoot up very rapidly with the early 
rains, 4 to 6 feet gh, and during that time resemble the tender 
shoots of a grape vine. The ship's cook frequently collected it 
while in that stage, and used it for puddings in the manner that 
rhubarb is usedin England. The fruit of the Adansonia, or gouty 
stem tree, was used freely by us. The mode of preparation we 
adopted was to roast the whole fruit in hot embers, then break off 
the shell and mix the pulp with sugar. After the pulp became 
dry, when the fruit might be considered fully ripe, we could no 
longer use it in the way stated. 1 perceived that it had then ac- 
quired a peculiar acid flavour, and the idea occurred to me, that 
the use of this fruit might be rendered beneficial to the sailors on 
board the schooner, who from a more constant use of salt provi- 
sions than the men of the land party at the camp, and even of a 
much worse description, were all more or less suffering from the 
attacks of scurvy, which the best efforts of our surgeon could not 
arrest. I collected some of this fruit, and taking it aboard to the 
Captain's wife (who was herself a sufferer), recommended her to 
have the pols grated down to a powder and boiled with sugar as 
ajam. My advice was attended to, more fruit was daily collected, 
and an agreeable jam made of it for all hands; und T had the 
satisfaction to observe that all those who were attacked by scurvy 
only were completely recovered when we left the River Victoria 
to proceed to Timor. ‘The wood of the Adansonia, though very 
large (measuring frequently 35 feet circumference), is very soft ; 
its fibres are very white and have a silky appearance ; they are 
very readily drawn apart by the fingers, be I judged it a very 
suitable material for the manufacture of white paper. Onan 
occasions when in want of water, I and my attendants allayed our 
thirst by opens piece of wood from the side of one of these 


trees, and taking the chips expressed the sap with which the fibres 






were completely saturated by chewing the wood, the taste of which 
was like a sweetish water, 

Perhaps the most interesting indi On eo 
because affording food for man, and representing the fitness of the 
soil and climate for its cultivation, was rice. It was found simul- 
taneously by our botanist Dr. Mueller (I believe) at Sturt Creek, 
and by myself in a swamp by the River “ Norton Shaw.” I amof 
opinion that the natives collect the rice for food, as the margin of 
the swamp was very much trodden by them, and the ears pulled 
off the plants, leaving only those of inferior description remaining. 
Of this I am still further convinced! by the circumstance that some 
weeks after this discovery, while I and my party were at break- 
fast one morning on Sandy Island, we were joined by the old 
native Deeanna with whom we had already formed a little intimacy. 
Having “pb him some bread and tea, he enquired by signs what 
the bread was? In answer I took some seed from a tuft of grass 
growing by where we sat, and placing it between two stones, rubbed 
it and showed him the flour; immediately he saw me adopt this 
sere he expressed his satisfaction as though he understood it 
perfectly.” 

Wild yams were found by us, and used when such opportunities 
occurred: they were of course, in their uncultivated state, very small. 
Along the banks of the Victoria another plant, resembling the po- 
tato plant, grew abundantly, having a large root somewhat like a 
yam, or resembling more particularly that called tarro at the Sand- 
wich Islands ; it is used for food by the natives. Some roots were 
dug up by our men while sadoged in making the ditch round our 
camp; they cooked and tried to eat some, but found it too acrid. 
[ have no doubt that if it were treated in a manner similar to that 
adopted with the tarro by the Sandwich Islanders, or reduced to 
the state of a starch, it might be rendered valuable. 

A small, but rather pretty tree, producing cotton, was found 
growing on all the varieties of soil in the valley of the Victoria, 

ut seemed to prefer stony slopes. ‘This tree appears to have a 
very extended range. It was found by Sir G. Grey at the River 
Glenelg, and by Dr. Leichhardt along the Gulf of Carpentaria. I 
saw the same tree growing on the Island of Timor, and was in- 
formed there that the cotton was collected to stuff pillows, &c. 

__ The birds and py renerally are similar to those found 
int Southern Australia. ‘The Rascant and Wallaby were found 
by us, but they are neither so numerous nor so large there as in 
the south, while the opossum, if not altogether wanting, js very 
rare. Being familiar with the habits of this animal in the south, 
I searched for the scratches which it makes on the bark of the 


* I presented a small sample of this rice to Sir W. Hooker, at Kew. 
Le 








gum-trees when ctieabing, but without success. Several other 


mals known in the sou | e 





cat : were not met with here. Seeeg tps 
cat was found, and the wild dog was frequently seen, and is a 
F ee and Ener looking animal chat the dingo of the south. Rats 
we found both numerous and troublesome. Of birds, the black 
and the white cockatoos, bronze-winged pigeons of several vari- 
eties, and the bustard (or wild turkey of the colonists), were all 
found in the Valley of the Victoria, but they were all much smaller 
than their kindred of thesouth. The Laren 068 (or gigantic 
ing-fisher) is found there also, but like the rest is a degenerate 
tae Parrots were rather rare. ‘To balance these deficiencies, 
however, a kind of rose-coloured cockatoo appeared in the dry 

season very numerous; there are several varieties of ibis, two or 

three kinds of ducks, one of them called the whistling duck from 

its singular shrill note; it and another species are also called 

wood ducks hecause they perch in the trees. Geese were some- 

times seen, and another waterfowl, nearly as large as the goose, 
‘and commonly called a shag, was found at certain seasons in con- 

siderable numbers. Many other varieties of waterfowl were got, 

and some of them very beautiful. 

Large bats, nearly as large as the flying fox of Eastern Australia, 
but grey in colour, were in great numbers, and always found in 
societies ; we had seen them frequently from early in the month of 
November till April; I judged them to be migratory, from the 
cireumstance of having seen a gathering of them at noon on the 
second day of the latter month, extending about a mile along one 
of the reaches of the Victoria, some millions in number, flying in 
circles overhead ; they darkened the air, while multitudes perched 
on the trees and bushes caused the branches to bend down under 
their weight. They reminded me of the flights of wild pigeons I 
had seen in North America. I was veh a the impression at 
the time that they had collected there forthe purpose of a general 
migration, but the duty on which I was then engaged would not 
allow me to wait and observe the direction of their flight. We 
never saw them again, though we were in that locality for nearly four 
months after. Some of our people tried this animal as an article 
af food, and probably it would have been liked had it not been for 
amusky smell amd taste, added to the prejudice existin against it 
from its ames obtained, deservedly or not, the name o vampire. 
They frequently passed in sk pia over our camp at night while they 
remained in that locality, and on such occasions the musky smell 
attending them was perceptible. I am not certain whether our natu- 
ralist enquired into the habits and nature of the food of thia animal 
My own impression is that it feeds on fruits and berries, espe Pa 
ally the grape-like fruit that I have described, The season for these 
being past might account for their migration, al 
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Sir G. Grey mentions wre seen considerable numbers of 
kangaroos in the Valley of the Glenelg, but mentions also that 
the country was well wooded with eucalypti and pine, and in this 
may be discovered the cause why these and other animals are few 
in the Valley of the Victoria. ‘The difference does not argue in 
favour of a better soil or more temperate climate ; the dissimilarity 
in the latter, as I have to come little extent shown, is but trifling, 
but the presence of shady trees in the one place, where these 
animals can find shelter from the fierce heat of the midday sun, 
and their comparative absence in the other, will make the district of 
the Glenelg a favourite haunt, while such tracts as the Valley of the 
Victoria are avoided. Mr. G. W. Earl mentions that the favourite 
haunt of the kangaroos in the Coburg Peninsula (which is much 
nearer to the Equator) ts the vicinity of those patches of Indian 
vegetation to which I have already alluded. A bly to 
these facts, Western Australia, with its sandy soil producing Tittle 
else than scrub and forest, abounds with kangaroos. ‘This abun- 
dance will perhaps be best represented by a litle matter of busi- 
ness, told me by a merchant at Adelaide who obtains ae 
quantities of timber from Swan River for the construction of the 
railways now in progress in South Australia. A dealer offered him 
one thousand kangaroo skins at ‘d, cach, and he declined the bar- 
gain because there was one shilling export duty chargeable on each 
ofthem. Another account given me while 1 was at King George 
Sound, was to the effect that some of the settlers in Western 
Australia employ the aborigines in hunting kangaroos for the ere ir 
‘ee of exporting their skins, and feeding pigs on their flesh 
‘rom these facts it will appear that Western Aistealin with the 
poorest description of soil is nevertheless rich in timber and kan- 
garoos. 

Fish is plentiful in the Victoria, and several kinds were caucht 
by us. The most plentiful is a variety called cat-fish: itis of a 
very rich description, but was nevertheless rejected by our p ople 
at first in consequence of the cook (a West India negro fos: 

said that it was not considered good in his country. DB h 
makes a singular trumpeting noise, both while it is in the water 
and after it has been landed (a circumstance which proves that 
sound can penetrate water, and also that water will conduct 
sound), It is armed with a strong sharp spine 2 or 24 inches in 
length, that stands perpendicular bon ‘the back: and if the fingers 
get pricked with this it causes a stinging sensation. It would 
seem that in consideration of its being sluggish and incapable of 
rapid movements it is compensated with this defence, by which it is 

rendered a dangerous morsel to its enemy the alligator. Another 
fish about a foot in length, to which our people ‘gave the name of 
ekip-jack, would, when pursued in the water, take to the surface, 
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and by a few rapid bounds would cross the river. We never 
caught one, but a much smaller fish of a similar description we 
sometimes got by shooting them with bird shot. This variety went 
in little shoals, with their heads partially above the surface, and 
seemed to prefer the shallow water about the zandbanks, Bream 
of a moderate size was easily obtained where the bottom was 
stony, and was much sought for by our people. A pretty little 
fish of a yellowish colour, with dar broad streaks across its sides, 
and in size about that of the common pe seemed to be a fly- 
catcher; I have often observed it take its winged prey in what 
seemed a rather amusing manner. Where the mangrove bushes 

row up from beneath the water at the river's edge, this fish te 
‘ts position underneath, and when a fly alights on an overhanging 
leaf, it sends up a little jet of water to the height of 2 or 3 feet 
directed at the fly, which if struck falls to the surface and is caught. 
This fish was frequently caught at the side of our ship by a hook 
and line baited with a cockroach, and on being opened was com- 
“monly found to contain a large number of cockroaches; these 
insects, it appeared, went down outside the ship at night to drink, 
and were caught by this fish. There was also a large fish which 
our cook called a jew-fish : it is from 18 inches to 2 feet in length. 
We could hear them at all hours of the mght springing out of the 
water and falling back on its surface. The only time this fish came 
under our immediate inspection was on an occasion when one of 
them leaped into our boat and so got caught. There were many 
other species of fish in the river, but these mentioned were the 
most numerous, and, as affording an article of food, are the more 
naponet ‘There is, however, one little fish that in respect to its sin- 







rularity deserves some notice (if indeed the term fish can properl 

ai to an amphibious or air-breathing animal), It is men- 
tioned by Captain Cook and Captam King as having been seen by 
them on other parts of the north coast. Itis about 2} inches long, 
its head is considerably elevated and rather large, the eyes pro- 
minent ; it uses its front fins as feet in walking on the sand or over 
rocks, in which endeavour it drags the after part of its body. When 
it requires to move more quickly it leaps from stone to stone a dis- 
tance of 2 feet or more, and can bound across the surface of 
the water in the same way. We never found it insuch parts of the 
river as are occasionally fresh. 

The natives of the Valley of the Victoria are not numerous, the 
cause of which may be traced to that already stated as affecting 
the distribution of animals in Australia. ‘They are easily identi- 
fied with the aborigines of the south, and differ physically only in 
being generally slighter and the hair more crisp. Their silane is 
a brownish black, their hair crisp and black but not gloss and in 
this respect they resemble some natives of the interior of | fine thak 


| 


I had seen at Coepang; they have Jess beard than the men of the 
south, but of that little they seem to be exceedingly proud; they 
ornament it by fixing kangaroo teeth to the extremities, and on 
one occasion I saw a young man with the tip of a kangaroo’s tail 
gummed on to his beard to increase its length. The men of some 
of the tribes have two of the upper front teeth broken out, and 
this gave some of the old men a rather singular appearance, as it 
seemed that the teeth on each side of this breach wore away, and 
allowed the lower front teeth to pass considerably up into the 
vacant space. Other tribes (who do not remove the front teeth) 
grind the top edge off all their teeth so as to bring them to an 
even surface line, A Jewish rite, that has been observed to prevail 
amongst the natives of other parts of Australia, is Reece by all 
these tribes; they likewise mark themselves with large raised 
sears across the chest; they wear no clothing save a belt of cord 
made of animal hair drawn twenty or thirty times round the body 
and the two ends secured; this the native slackens when he has 
Bot plenty to eat, and draws it tighter as he feels hunger pinch, 

im, On one occasion I saw two young men, who had each a 
bunch of long feathers suspended from his belt by way of an apron; 
and ata camping place that seemed to be selected for the wet 
season, I found beds made of bark, and what I supposed to be a 
kind of cape. It was made of long Brass fastened by the end to a 
band which they could pass round the neck, and then, when in a 
sitting posture, would have the 4 its of being in an envelope 
of thatch. We found no huts at their camps, and the only shelter 
they appeared to construct was to Jay some sticks across from the 
branches of one bush to those of another, and lay some green boughs 
on top, to which they sometimes added grass to shade them from 
the sun. On the tops of detached conical hills we sometimes 
found structures of loose stones rudely built in a circle, but open 
on one side, generally to the x.w, or dry weather quarter; they 
were built about 3 feet wide and 2} feet high; across the top of 
this wall were laid some dry sticks, which were again covered with 
a little dry grass. From their being found in such exposed situa- 
tions and Jarge enough only for a man to sit in cross legged, 
[ judged them to be look-out stations where the natives watched 
for the kangaroos’ coming to favourite spots below. | 

In April and May, when the becomes dry, they burn it off 

about such water-holes and racks as the kangaroos frequent ; when 
the grass is thus early burned, the roots being still moist send up 
a second crop, and this is so sudden that I have seen Green grass 
the third day after the dry was burned. This is done by the 
native to induce the kangaroos to come to such spots to feed, and 
be the more convenient for him to hunt. 


Their weapons are only spears, and these are of three kinds ; 
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one is a small spear about the length of an arrow, about 3 feet 





in length, sometimes of wood, pointed, at other times of reed, 
which 1s fixed a long point of wood; these are used or killing 
birds. ‘The second is a spear about 9 feet long, having a point some- 
times neatly made of jasper or siliceous peta (dvich one ; these are used. 
for the chase and the fight. The third description of spearis used 
for taking fish, and they are either barbed or forked, the former 
for taking large fish by being driven through them, and the latter 
for taking fish of smaller size by fixing them within the fork; the 
points of the fork are left blunt and smoothly rounded to prevent 
their piercing the fish. . | 

The natives on the mainland of Northern Australia have no 
boats or canoes, the only thing of the sort observed there being a 
bark canoe, seen by Captain Stokes in the River Adelaide ; But 
on some of the islands fronting the coast they use rude boats hewn 
from solid logs, dcross which they fix out-riggers projecting 7 or 
5 feet from each side, to the extremities of w ich are fixed Ic 
floats of some light wood parallel with the boat, which prevents the 
possibility of its being turned over. Up the River Victoria the 
natives used floats to enable them to cross the river. These floats 
are composed of one, two, or three stems, according to their size, 
of a peculiar kind of pane tree, that is, when dead or dry, 
very light and buoyant. The native, after crossing the river on 
one of these floats, leaves it in a position or place out of reach of 
the tide, and convenient for the next who may require it. The 
use these floats in places where they could readily swim across 
without them, on which occasions I think the float is used as a 
protection against the attacks of alligators. When I have seen a 
native cross the river alone, he got apparently astride on his float, 
having the small end of the log passing down beneath him, and the 
forward or thick end above water ; but when a number cross, as [ 
once saw a tribe (including the women and children) do, they took 
the float under the left arm, Only once did I see the natives 
cross without floats, but then they were in some number, which 
seems to be sufficient security against the cowardly reptile, 

In the Gulf of Se te the natives pass from island to island 
on rafts made of the dead stems of mangrove packed into a kind 
of flat bundle 6 to 8 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 1 foot deep, 
We discovered three of these rafts on Sweers Island that the 
natives, apparently only a few hours before, had drawn up on the 

i. In other parts of Australia the natives are known to 
ropel their rafts or bark canoes with a spear or with their hands; 
aah san we were astonished to find well-formed paddles with 
ror . om an inspection, however, I foun t these paddles. 
though 6 ce brad: and on an average half dat schetae eee 
Grown nearly in the form in which we found them. I took one of 
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these paddles from a raft that had got two of them, and left a silk 
handkerchief and a bottle in exchange ; it is now deposited in the — 
British Museum. Mr. Flood afterwards found the tree from 
; which such paddles are made to be a variety of mangrove growing 
: on the margin of the Albert, having four roots striking out from 
the stem above ground like four edges or blades radiating from a 
centre, but continuing parallel with and united to the stem for 
more than a foot before parting; two of these edges on opposite 
sides being removed and the other two retained leaves the stem of 

the little tree in the form of a paddle. 

‘Though the natives of some of the islands along the coast have 
boats which they hew out of solid logs, and construct them in a 
mariner that enables them to go to considerable distances, I do not 
thik it argues a greater degree of ingenuity for them, but rather 
that their islands produce more suitable timber for that purpose 
than does the mainland, and the necessity that impels them. to 
ss ae supplies of food in the sea induces the attempt at boat- 
building. 

Having been stationed for a considerable time at the River 
Victoria I had frequent intercourse with the natives than any 

_ofthe-other officers of the Expedition, and I am happy to say that, 
except on one occasion, our intercourse with them was always 
amicable, and that, on the Lower Victoria at least, there is no im- 
pression left on the minds of the native population unfavourable 
to their English visitors, 


Ill.— Journey from Colesberg to Steinkopf in 1854-5. By 
Ronert Morrar, Esq., F.n.¢.s., Government Surveyor at the 
pe Communicated by the Cotoxra, Orricr. 
Feud, December 14, 1857, 
Tue following is a narrative of a circuitous journey of about 750 
miles from near Colesberg to Steinkopf, in Little Namaqualand, 
during the months of December, 1854, and January, February, 
April, and May, 1855, by which I traversed the east, south, and west 
sides of the tract of territory annexed to the colony by proclama- 
tionof 1847. My route lay, on an average, about 20 wuiles beyond 
the surveyed lands, or rather the old bons which I occasionally 
shaded, leaving to the left the Karree, Hantam, and Langeberg 
table ranges, and to the right an extensive champaign country, 
a with a few migratory Boers and Bastards adjacent to the road, and 
ie towards the north the Bushman horde. 
My object in writing this journal is to show, i conjunction with 
the map, the circumstances under which my examination of the 
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-Tegion was made, what I saw, and the degree of confidence which 
may be placed im any suggestions I shall presume to make in sub- 
equent communications, 

n the month of November, 1854, I entered into an encagemen 
with the Directors of a Copper Mining Company to proceed to 
Little Namaqualand as their managing agent and surveyor, for a 
term of two years. The route thither was left to my option. 
Having a desire to examine the mountainous country of the Orange 
River, immediately above Pella, and the waterfall, on my way, as 
Thad heard of metallic indications there, and to be acquainted 
with the country bordering the east of Little Namaqu as far 
as it might be adapted for the supply of stock to the mines, I con- 
eluded on going overland and traversing the left bank of the river. 
I was anxious, at the same time, to gratify my love of travelling 
through unfrequented parts,*and moreover inquisitive regarding 
the immense tract of unoccupied ground, of which very little ap- 
peared to be known by even the authorities, especially as some 
very important arrangements were about to be made for the future 
isposal of crown lands, 
accordingly left Colesberg on the 6th December for the . 
River, and directed my course towards the “ Little Bend” (as it 
is called in the maps), ring about north-west. Mr. Charles S. 
Orpen, of Colesberg, having kindly given me a general sketch of 
the parts about Hopetown, [ avoided that round. 

As the lung-sickness was prevailing, I hired oxen as far as 
Jackal Font, near Rhinoster Berg: the residence of Field-Cornet 
Jan Dupree, and the first place shown on my map. The Civil 
Commissioner of Colesberg had been so kind as to give mea letter 
of introduction to Dupree, and I arrived at his farm on the 10th 
of December. Here I was detained by heavy rains and the non- 
arrival of oxen till the L5th, when Dupree moved my waggons with 
his span of horses as far as Roodkuil, where I purchased a span 
of twelve, partly untrained. On the 17th I found that two of my 
servants, whom I had sent to sleep at the kraal to prevent the 
escape of the oxen at might, had decamped. Hearing that the 
wens Field-Cornet had, during our stay at his place, terrified 
them with his account of the Bushmen along the Orange River, I 
thought it of no use to pursue them, and committed them in a note 
to the tender mercy of the magistrate at Colesberg. I was thus 
left alone with a driver and an English lad, and it would have 
been vain for me to search for other servants in that neighbour- 


Having no time to lose, I started on the 18th, taking the whip 
myself and turning my driver into leader. Through the usual 
mishaps of South-African travelling—such as sticking fast, oxen 
bolting, breakages——I did not reach Honig Kraal, the lower ex- 
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tremity of Beer Viey, till the 26th. We passed numerous Boers, 
some on isolated farms, which had been surveyed as requested, 
others on vacant lands about the Pans. All seemed pleased at 
the new arrangements proposed by the Committee for the future 
subdivision of crown lands, and as they found I was a surveyor, 
made many inquiries. | 

At Honig Kraal, where we were without the old boundary, 
lived an old man, named Abram De Villiers, who fought at the 
taking of the Cape. I found him very intelligent, and he wasable 
to give me a smattering of information regarding the country I was 
about to traverse, and the Bushmen, whom he considered a dan- 
rerous people. I had been referred by most of the farmers to him 

or an account of the route; but most of what he told me was 
from hearsay among the Bastards with whom he had traded. 

On the 29th I crossed the channel of Brak River, just where it 
leaves the Viey, and arrived at Great Brak River (otherwise called 
the Ongar River). Here I saw several Bush children, who had 
been taken by Hendrikse, the proprietor of the place, in the last 
foray acne their wild parents in the Doornbergen. On the 31st 
we reached Doornberg Fontein by a very cireuitous road. This is 
the outermost farm, in the occupation of a white person. He, one 
Neethling, had been in possession of it for several years, even for 
some time before 1847. The fountain, which is in calcareous 
tufa, has A lige capabilities ; at times it isthermal. Neethling I 
found could give me no information of the route; he, however, 
gave me two or three interesting facts regarding the perceptible 
changes which were taking place in the face of the country about 
Brak River, by periodical denudation. I began to be surprised 
that co little was known of the country to the west, so long after 
its annexation. Procuring the services of one of the Bastards, 
several of whom I found here, and who appeared to set up as great 
a claim to the locality as the farmer, I skirted the eastern base of 
the Doornberg range, as far as Brieschap on the Orange River, at 
the Little Bend; crossed several times the bed of a channel, with 
here and there at short intervals pools of rain-water, surrounded 
with fine grass, There were also several eligible spots for 
dams, aw we en a fey eeetars. hamlets. I observed numerous 
springboks trekking to the south, among which was one perfect]; 
white, which I A eb e d in vain to Reig I was tolid ee 
were occasionally to be seen, and were generally considered by the 
Bastards as the precursors of unusually large herds. 

At Brieschap, instead of finding considerable village, as I had 
anticipated, I saw only three or fous semispherical huts, and one 
or two seattle: aia ak nape of the latter occupied by an 
“apprentice Jong’ from ape, and the other by a respectable 
old. Bastard, named Benkes. I Hess informed ‘that A ae 





dents were out with their cattle at the pans and vieys, so as to 
reserve these pastures for the winter season. The two above men- 
tioned were en in cultivating gardens and digging a large 
watercourse. y were, however, evidently under the impression 
that the place would be granted to Boers, and stated their hope of 
lands being allotted to them, and their readiness to pay the cost of 
a title-deed and survey. A fine young man, the son of the Bastard 
wife by a Boer, her first husband, seemed worthy of a better lot, 
and appeared by no means indolent. I remained here three da 
seeking servants and guides; but all betrayed fears of the B 
men infesting the mountains to the west. On my sending out the 
above young man to the pans and vleys for the same purpose, he 
returned with the laconic reply that men were too fond of their 
lives, however well paid. On the fourth day a wily-looking Kafir, 
named “ Old Piet,” from Schietfontein Missionary Institution, 
some way to the south, passing the waggon, I inquired of him, and 
he immediately offered me his two sons and an Oerlam Bushman 
to accompany mec part of the way, He proposed that they might 
guide me as far as a point at which the De Wit range (Hart 
Hea of the farmer Villiers) crosses the river, where they might 
make arrangements with the Koranna chief, “Jan,” on the oppo- 
site bank, to cross and convey me through the Bushman Horde, 
as far as the junction of Hartebeest River, and that the Koranna 
chief on the opposite bank there would, no doubt, give me a small 
escort as far as Pella, for the Bushmen and Korannas were on 
good terms On meeting with a Koranna chief from Delvits, 
some time after, in Namaqualand, he informed me that the greatest 
enmity existed between them. As Kafirs were, according to the 
report of the Bastard, a terror to the Bushmen, and the two sons of 
old Piet were intimate with the Korannas, it was considered by all 
a favourable opportunity, especially as the Bushman who was to 
accompany us showed himeelf. remarkably agile in his movements, 
and Oerlam in his readiness and tact at inspannin 
ments were accordingly made to our mutual satisfac 
_ On Monday, January 8, we continued our journey—travelling 
ma westerly direction and keeping the river in view most of the 
way—toour right. Crossing several rugged channels and passing 
a& picturesque forge in the range to our left, we outspanned at a 
small and shallow vley among the hills. Next morning, crossing 
a dry channel, the upper part of Buys Viey, we ascended the main 
range of the Doniobese: which here approaches the river, and is 
continued beyond, The road was rough and injurious to the oxen, 
We then descended the opposite side, through a long winding 
defile between red cliffs, presen ting a very zombre appearance 
amid the solitude of the place. On emerging from it we crossed 
once or twice a dry channel, which contained abundance of prass, 
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waving most luxuriantly ; a small spring lay at the head, called 
Paarde Fontein. Keeping the bed of the channel we reached 
Kalk Fontein, a brack spring in the bed of Kat River, the banks 
of which are composed almost entirely of calcareous tufa. Lt 
appeared to be a Bastard lay place, or werf, of considerable im- 
portance. I observed only two small gardens, with a few melons 
and pumpkins, and some way off a hartebeest hut, but no tenant. 
A high mountain to the north-west presented a very bold front. 

On the 10th of January we rode on fora short distance ina 
northerly direction, crossing the channel twice. At the lower ford 
we saw a few huts of a Bushman, named “'Thogo,” the father-in- 
law of the one who accompanied me. The “ skerms,” or screens 
(small enclosure of dry bushes), found on all lay places of the 
natives, were numerous here; and I was informed that there were 
several fountains in the neighbourhood, among the conical hills of 
blue limestone. We then travelled along one of the sharpest roads 
1 ever had the misfortune to find, crossing gullies and spruits, and 
occasionally into and out of the river channel, keeping this to the 
right and the high mountain to our left. We outspanned ata ford, 
impassable at this season, opposite a hamlet, called “ Bull Fon- 
tein,” on the other bank in Waterboer’s territory. This place had 
a yery civilized appearance, all the houses being of a square and 
neat construction. It is the residence of several families of the 
Beukes and Van Wyks, some of whom occasionally reside in Na- 
maqualand. Nota living being, however, was to be seen; but we 
were aware that the residents were along the river some miles 
below. I fired a shot, thinking to arouse some individual in charge 
of the premises, and to cull further information ; but there was no 
reply. We then rode along the wide and soft bank of the river, 
among trees aml bushes of all kinds, and bivouacked for the night 
under an immense mimosa. From the Bushman “ Thogo” we had 
heard of the depredations of a few of his wild countrymen, one of 
the latter having a few days before killed with an arrow the herds- 
man of the Bankes family as he sat at the fire. He spoke of two 
others, still at large in the immediate neighbourhood, one of them 
provided with a gun. Hitherto we had been in the habit of allow- 
ing our oxen to graze all might; but such reports, however doubtful, 
led us to keep them fastened, especially as 1 had been informed by 
others that the "Nougat Pan, a little in advance of us, waa the 
limit of safety along the river. — 

Next morning, the 11th, we skirted the same high range, keep 
ing the — bank of "Nougat Spruit, which empties itself i by thie 
river a little below Bull Fontein. Along this spruit we observed 
numerous skerms, lately occupied by migratory Bastards and 
Kafirs, and a few blocks of willow wood, which J] afterwards foun 
had been prepared for the Victoria market. At the first fountain 







nnel, the short but bad road to Riet Fontein along the 


iated to our right. Keeping the spruit, we entered the 
ss or gorge Seongh which it descends, scooped through calca- 
eous tufa, a3 usual in these parts. This gorge presents Cae, 
imposing appearance, as one gazes on the precipitous red cliffs ; 
the winding talus under the krantzes on either’ tide was. studded 
with fine specimens of the hokerboom (aloe dichotoma), of which the 
Bushman makes his quiver. I have observed that this aloe is pe- 
culiar tothe metamorphic rocks. A few baboons, with their hoarse 
chattering, made us aware that we were not quite alone, and now 
and then astartled rhebok, or duiher. Wesaw no gemsboks, which 
were reported to be numerous here. Oecazicahliy soak be ob- 
agile ladders, made by the Bastards, pendent from the 
fissures caves contaming honey-nests, of which there were said 
to be thousands. At the uppermost fountain we filled our vatjes, 
and allowed the oxen to dnnk, intending to reach Riet Fontein, 
the lowest Bastard lay place along the river, before nightfall. 

On emerging from the gorge we observed a road deviating to 
the left, towards Wittewater and Kalk Fontein, the latter more 
direct than that which we had come, and passing a place called 
Houwater ; but the heat being intense, we were compelled to span 
out a mile or two beyond. After passing, I found that about 500 
yards to the east of the junction of these roads, and at the head of 
a ravine, was a large cavern in the precipice of argillaceous rock, 
called "Nougat, from which the pass takes its name, in which the 
Bushmen and Bastards excavate the ochreous substance, called by 
them ‘now, which they use as a pigment for their cheeks. This is 
| identical with the sedifo of the Bechuanas, found in the same rocks 
. 

) 
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to the north. The stone, when broken, presents a bluish-grey frac- 
ture, studded with shining particles, and is, I believe, massive 
hematite iron ore, yielding a cherry-red mark when cut or filed, 
The natives pound this substance and mix it with fat to apply it, 
| It is often, they say, found in a red powdery state in similar caves, 
| In the absence of this pigment they use a plant, called Aaas bus, 
and another, wolf dugu, a fungus with a pod containing a dark 
powder, usually found growing on ant-heaps. They are averse to 
| relinquish the dirty custom, urging that they have no other means 
| of cooling their faces. I had not the pleasure of visiting the above 
cave. 

Ever after leaving Brieschap our Bushman guide had been com- 
plaining of sore eyes, and the usual means of relieving them were 
of no avail. ‘To-day he complained still more. While outspanned 
we all prepared our guns, and I divided fifteen charges and bullets 
among the three, who then seemed to be perfectly satisfied. On 
spanning in again J observed they had omitted to lash their guns 


im the waggon. Seeing the two Kafirs busy assisting the driver, 
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I thought it might still be their intention to do so; but Theus, the 
Bushman, proceeded to inform me that some disagreement existed 
between him and them—that his eyes were so bad it would not do 
for him to go on with us, and he had requested them to conduet 
us farther. I remonstrated with him, but to no A arid and im- 
mediately suspected their motives. Calling the Kafirs, I promptly 
demanded whether they were of intention toremain with me in the 
event of Theus turning back, and received a decisive reply in the 
negative. Without a moment’s hesitation I ordered their horns 
cabins to be emptied of powder and bullets, and satisfied myself 
that their guns were not loaded. They seemed quite taken aback 
and inclined to repent of their unfaithful behaviour: but as my 
confidence in them was lost, I had no more to say to them. 

My driver and I, rather disconcerted by their cool villany—for 
their wages had been advanced—immediately consulted as to our 
movements. He did not feel disposed to prosecute the journe 
along the river, as no Bastards were near of whom we could | 
assistance. For my part I must confess I felt rather unnerved with 
such faithless scoundrels in our rear, who knew our limited means 
of defence, however dangerous the Bushmen in advance — be, 
and therefore gave the “gee fora retrograde movement. I really 
felt sadly chagrined and disappointed ; but as the beaten path along 
the river terminated a little beyond Riet Fontein, I did not consider 
myself justified in going even as far as that place, only four miles 
distant, to gratify curiosity, after meeting with such obstacles which 
might be increased, and having lost so much time, to the detriment 
of my employers. Had I not been ina ty eure: situation, and 
so unprovided with ammunition, | should: have been inclined to 
grope as far as the Delvits hills, which I particularly wished to 
examine. 

We concluded our best plan would be to return to Kalk 
Fontein by the same road, and go from thence in a south-easterly 
direction to Jackal Water, and thence, as guided by the 
Bastards, south-westward, so as to keep the line of the outer- 
most squatters at the various pools and vleys. I afterwards had 
no occasion to regret this ‘eer for I found myself in a new and 
interesting field of research, though one not so exciting as that 
which we were now sorry to leave. 

Seeing that we returned by the same road to Kalk Fontein, 
instead of going more directly to Wittewater, the renegades 
accompanied us. On nearing the lower fountain of "Nougat Spruit, 
where the road deviated towards the lower ford of the river, 
Theus insisted that-the Beukeses and Van Wyks were squatted 
there, and that they would gladly help me across with the w: 1 
It occurred to us that these fellows seemed particularly anxious to 
detain us in the neighbourhood, where not a soul but old Thogo 
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and his concomitants was to be seen for many miles. I, however, 
mounted my old hack and rode in advance to the lower drift, 
but, to my disappointment, could not observe a living object on 
the opposite bank nor the smallest cloud of dust indicative of the 
movements of sheep or cattle hieing homewards, for it was the 
usual hour; while the waters glided slowly along their ancient 
channel, only increasing my impatience to be speeding towards 
the country which they would reach long before me in spite of all 
' mny efforts. Had the river been passable, I should doubtless 
have forded it so as to get into the great trek-road of the Bas- 
tards,* along the x. bank among the Korannas, for it is only on 
the s, side within the colony that the Bushmen are dreaded. 

I returned to the waggon at the lower fountain, where we out- 
spanned for the night. ‘The three then took their guns and moved 
eastward towards Thogo’s kraal, distant about 10or12m. I did 
not heed them, but observed my driver remonstrating with them 
as to their being answerable for any evil which might befall us 
from skulking Bushmen, and that they remained. Were our 
journey between Brieschap and Riet Fontein made in the winter 
we should have had more cheerful days, and perhaps never thought 
of the unsafety of the locality at other times; but our solitariness 
made everything appear desolate. On this occasion the scene at 
nightfall, with its associations, was one of impressive sublimity: 
above, the sky was covered with irregular masses of black clou 
which emitted occasional flashes of lightning, followed by rumblin 
thunder. On the one side was the sombre gorge of "Nougat, witl 
its red precipices and furrowed mountains, beyond which lay an 
, immense waste, infested with straggling Bushmen: on the other, 

the “‘ wild resounding river,” fringed with dense and dark mimosas: 
in the mid-distance a chaotic region of hills, and beyond them 
again lay a far more expansive waste—the Kalahare wilderness. 
But these feelings were marred by those of disappointment at our 
retrograde movement, and disgust at the conduct of our guides, 

Next day, the 12th, we passed '[hogo's kraal, where the three 
guides quietly took their guns and retired. Arrived at Kalk 

ontein at nightfall: here we found ourselves again perfectly 
alone, at least 25 m. from any Bastard homestead, and very low- 
spirited to find that by going so far as ‘Nougat we had only 
injured our oxen, which commenced to limp from the sharpness of 
the roads. I could not have conceived that the obstacles along 
this route were so insurmountable. The fear of Bushmen honrea 
‘Nougat seemed to possess all the natives. The ignorance of the 
on the borders of Colesberg District, of these parts is very 
surprising, and the few who have been out on Bushman com- 








* Between Griqualand and Namaqualand, 
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mandos are little betterinformed. Mr. C.S. Orpen, whom I saw 
at Colesberg, was the only one who had given me any knowledge 
of these parts, which he had himself traversed as far as Riet 
Fontein. This gentleman is remarkably well acquainted with 
= Hopetown neighbourhood, and apparently. much respected 


Nere. 

On Saturday, the 13th, we travelled to Jackal Water, keeping 
8. over a wrinkled surface of indurated limestone, very injurious 
to the hoofs of the oxen, till we passed Dik Klip Poort range, 
branching from Doornberg. We then had an open undulating 
country to travel over. The valleys of red soil all the way were 
waving with fine sweet grass in immense quantities, but too far 
from fountains and pools to be conveniently available in a region 
neighbouring Bushmen. At Jackal Water, for the first time 
since leaving Brieschap, we met with Bastards. We found five or 
six huts and as many waggons. One of the Bastards seemed 
comparatively wealthy, and the rest hungry relatives and attend- 
ants. We were now among some of the people who were “ too 
fond of their lives,” and who naturally congratulated us on our 
retrograde movement. I was amused to hear that our late com- 
panion, Theus the Bushman, was the son of the notorious one 
who, some years ago, murdered the farmer, Nell, in the Rogge- 
veld, and that he once, near Riet Fontein, placed a Dutch farmer 
in even greater difficulties than those from which we had extri- 
cated ourselves, in which the latter nearly lost his life: we were, 
of course, thankful at having ezcaped his treachery. The water 
at this place was very filthy, being in stagnant pools in a large 
gully between quartzite rocks. ‘There was, however, a small 
spring of clear water in a fissure near our waggon. 

While here, I made inquiries about a direct road to Namaqua- 
land. One, the most direct, was said to extend to Vries Kolk, 
thence to Stinkbrak, through Hartzog Kloof, and past the Great 
Salt Pan; but everyone ieprecated it as unsafe from Bushmen, 
five having been seen on the first portion of the road a day or two 
before, and not a soul would be induced by the most tempting 
offers to accompany me along it. Another road, they said, 
should enter, | y travelling in a south-easterly direction to Jonker- 
water, and this I chose, two men having consented to act as 
guides for some distance beyond that place. I here made up my 
mind to cull all the information I could on my route regarding 
this comparatively unoccupied country; for thongh I could not 
but regard the late Report of the Committee on Crown Lands as 
an admirable production, evidencing sound acquaintance on the 
pein those who drew it up with the detached portions of crown 
ands within the boundaries of the outer districts, I supposed that 
the non-mention of this region, which is at least two-thirds the size 
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of the Orange Free State, and within the new colonial boundary, 
arose from the utter absence of information regarding it. 

On Monday, the 15th, we continued our journey, keeping for 
several miles abreast of a ridge of low quartzite hills, giving our 
cattle water at a pan, which had been filled perhaps by a passing 
shower. We rode on and encamped at a similar one, but contain- 
ing, instead of water, which had dried up, abundance of excellent 

ase, though not a blade was to be seen among the stunted karroo 
shrubs around. Next day, passing herds of sd ap a of which 
we shot several, we arrived at Jonkerwater, ean fountain and 
saltpan, situate on the great high road from the Cape to the 
interior. The nearest Boer was a 30 m. to the s.z. of us, viz., 
the Field Cornet Vander Westhuizen. The saltpan was about 
300 yards wide: the annual yield of salt I heard was 15 or 16 
nuids, of which the value was about as many pounds sterling. 
Two Bastards* game to be doing their best to cultivate the 
place, and seemed anxious for information regarding the future 
disposal of crown lands, as they had fears of the Boers claiming 
this or applying for it. 

We had thus, after travelling six weeks, only gone over one- 
an of he whole distance of our festa. a the se no 

e on, bearing generally s.w., passing over low table-lan ls wi 
numerous pans and ena Pe spriogboks. Observed to the 
right a fine large and meadow-like grass viey, with a deep bed ; 
the outlet was at a narrow gorge, on a basaltic or crossing the 
lower end, which, if closed, would transform it after rains into a 
small lake. We halted at nightfall at a lonely spot, and next 
morning, crossing a small ran of sandstone hills, we spanned out 
at Grant Pan ; to our right Es at some distance Gu RE at 
the base of which was said to pass the other direct road to Vries 
Kolk, which place we could see to the westward. I was informed 
one Witboy, a Bastard, resided there. ‘Then, descending a long 
ae and crossing a few floors, as they are called, we reac 
‘Mark Viey. We found no one here; but it appeared to be a 
lay-place of some importance, as there were numerous “ skerms,” 
and it has evidently great capabilities. Skirting the left bank, in 
the evening we outspanned at the upper extremity of it. The 
whole presented a fine sheet of water, covering about 2 square m., 
unusual rains having fallen: hundreds of wild ducks sported on 
the surface. On the 19th we crossed avother very extensive plain. 
euroeee vas intersected here ae great trek-road, from the 
Colesberg district to the Olifant Vley pastures to the w. Gently 
ing a range of hig land, we arrived at Tomas Pan on the 
top. This was a fine and deep pool without any outlet, but it con- 
——— SS rec «c©CO&§MOOOO 





* Roedolph van Wyk and another. 
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tained abundance of water. Here we found, under the cha 
of the herdsman, a large flock of sheep, belonging to some colonial 
trader in the neighbourhood of Schiet Fontein. In the afternoon 
we took a route more directly w., leaving Schiet Fontein Missionary 
Institution about 40 m. to the s. Arriving at Ganna Pan, a 
shallow water, where were a few Bastards and a Swede named 
Petersen, with one eye, who was reported to be well acquainted 
with the country, I determined on making an effort to engage him - 
asa guide the whole way. I found that all the waters in this neigh- 
bourhood were frequented at the time. ‘There seemed to be great 
uncertainty as to the most direct road to Little Namaqualand, as 
they remarked I was the first traveller who had attempted the 
whole distance. I found afterwards that the spring: kolks, pans, 
vieys, &c., were go numerous and precarious in yield of water that 
the iecea along my route was actually reticulated with half- 
beaten paths, so that their inability to suggest the most direct line 
was not to be wondered at. ‘The dread of a few straggling Bush- 
men seemed to be felt even here. I could only attribute it to the 
lack of ammunition; this I found very searce. The Bastards 
unanimously stated that the road by way of Hartzog Kloof and 
the Great Salt Pan was still considered very unsafe, unless we 
had a stronger party, more horses, and abundance of ammunition, 
4s no people were to be found at the intervening waters, and only 
- or sg parties were at the kloof above eica Redon 
whom I a, roposed “1 a circuitous route to the southward, #o 
as to Sastre anise Dutch farms along the Karree and Hantam 
Bergen. I suspected he knew this to be the more convenient for 
himself, as well as the safest; but I objected to the rough hilly * 
roads, from which my oxen would suffer, especially as they had 
greatly improved during the preceding few days on the low soily 
country ; and, moreover, I wished to see the less frequented parts, 
[ determined on keeping to the right of the hills, which was the 
middle route and more direct withal. 1 had afterwards no occa- 
sion to repent this, for my ten oxen brought me safely to Spring- 
bok in Little Namaqualand, to the astonishment of many persons 
as well as my own. I was also enabled to judge for myself of the 
capabilities of Bushmanland, by having kept within its borders. 
On Monday, the 22nd, we trekked as far as Boozak Kolk; day 
exceedingly hot. Here our path was intersected by another great 
trek-road hain the Beaufort district to the Olifant Vley pastures. 
Next day we reached Dwaal Berg Kolk, the large hill to our 
right, so called from the circumstance of an unfortunate having 
once lost himself for two or three days im its recesses. 
_ Next morning, the 24th, our new guide, Petersen, joined us 
here, and the two Bastards left. We travelled as far as Krom 
Vley, passing a fine large conical hill to our right, called Franzes 
M2 
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Kop; after an old trader, who, some years ago, endured the 
agony of spending four or five days on the top, in fear of Bushmen 
and lions, till reseued by a passing “trek.” Some distance to our 
left stood two large hills abreast, called Jefersbere, forming the 
n.E. end of the Karreberg. At Krom Vley, I found a boer, 
named Stenkamp, from whom we gained a little information as to 
our road, This worthy had a Bastard wife and some dependants. 
- He lived with her and his children in a semispherical hut in real 
nomadic style. I was surprised to hear them address him Bas 
(master). One well-built lad, with an European complexion and 
physiognomy, especially attracted my attention. I could not but 
think such were worthy of a better lot than that in store for them, 
and which will, as usual, arise, from their precarious and unfor- 
tunate origin. In a letter I had had the pleasure of receiving 
from my brother-in-law, Dr. Livingstone, date Golungo Alto, 
21st ay. 1854, he writes of the Portuguese there :—*“ Their 
children can all read and write, for unlike the Dutch farmers, 
they never disown their children by native women: they, the mu- 
lattoes, are something like the Griquas in appearance.” I could 
not help thinking that a traveller would have a very different tale 
to tell of their poor analogues in this British colony. I was in- 
formed of some twenty or more Europeans along this border who 
were similarly circumstanced. | 

On the 25th, passing Karn Melk Kolk, an extensive floor, we 
reached Visters Kloof, the only point at which we touched the 
Great Karreberg Range. Here I found some Bastards, with 
2000 or sheep ey oats of their own; they lived, like all 
the rest, in semispherical huts. — 

Next day we arrived at a dry channel, called Zout Rivier, 
scooped through very saline ground, whence its name. The 
Bastard here had dug a fine watercourse, and ee to be able to 
purchase the ground from Government. From all I could gather, 
the Mission Station of Almandel Boom lay about 45 m. 8.s.W. 
Many lay places and corn farms of groups of Bastards were 
described as intervening between us and that place. | 

On the 27th we rode on, over a wide plain sloping gently to the 


w., passing Zout Rivier Kop, a large conical hill to our left, form- 
ing the x.w. extremity of the Great Karreberg HRange, and 
commanding, I should think, an extensive view. We arrived at 


Haas Fontein, the only fountain we had seen since leaving Jonker 
Water. This is a very eligible spot fora village or afarm. Our 
path was crossed here by another great trek road, from the Achter 
‘ogmeveld to the Naauwte and “Hartzog Kloof pastures, One 

Dutch farmer, the second we had seen since leaving Doornberg 
Fontein, lay to thew. of us, with a flock of 1500 ewes. | 
On Monday the 29th, we arrived at Krantz Kop or Léeuwkuil 
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Spruit, one of the most saline spots I had met with, the water in 
the pools perfectly salt, and the channel completely lined with 
white incrustations. At nightfall we halted on a plain near Ko- 
manskolk, and on Tuesday the 30th, we reached 'T'wee Rivier, so 
called from its being the junction of two rivers, the Fish and Zak. 
Here I found several Bastards in charge of numerous flocks and 
herds, and troops of horses belonging to Boers of the Roggeveld. 
Twee Rivier is a locality much frequented, and the level’ bed or 
bottom of the valley is, in some places, 2 m. wide, covered with 
fine pasture. The confluent channels can barely be seen winding 
tortuously along it. ‘The water was in standing pools, and ap- 
peared to increase in saltness as it diminished, Twee Rivier 
was, I believe, one of the landmarks of the old boundary. We 
lad hitherto been very fortunate in finding grass for our oxen, 
and after they had regaled themselves here, we prepared for a fresh 
start. Having now completed about two-thirds of our long journey, 
we found our worthy guide at a loss regarding the road. 

On the Ist of February we travelled about 15 m., passing 
several pans; and on the 2nd reached Vogel Vley, where we 
found a fine pool of rain-water. I indulged in a httle geology 
as usual, and found much to interest me. We rode on and 
aoc out near Melkbosch Fontein, to our left, the residence of a 
Dutch farmer naméd Jous, who also had a Bastard wife. I did 
not call on him, and regret this; but purchased a few vegetables 
rather scarce in this region. He lived in the usual sort of hut, 
and I believe has been here some years. | 

On the 3rd we passed over a high land, which I afterwards 
found was a portion of the main South African water-parting, be- 
tween the Orange River hydrographical basin and the valleys of the 
western seaboard. Here the great trek road from the Hantam to 
the lower Zak River lay places intersected our path. We now 
descended towards Krom River, keeping the right side of one of its 
affluents, In the afternoon we spanned out at the Drift called 
Springhaan Kolk (Locust Pool). Here again the t trek road 
from the Hantam to the Great Salt Pan and Kat Kop intersected 
our path. From Twee Rivier to this we had in view all along to 
our rr the Hantam Bergen, apparently about 35 m. distant. At 
the Drift were two or three Hottentots, Ryn in a wretched state 
of poverty. We rode on, crossing the channel of Krom Rivier four 
times, passing to our left a small conical hill, and a lay place 
called Moordenaars Werf, and arrived on the evening at Bikol 
Werf, where we remained next day, Sunday. These are, I be- 
lieve, chiefly Boer lay places. The waters along this river are 
more brack than any I tasted. ‘The pastures on the river 
channel were very fine, and there were numbers of “ Abiqua” 
trees (? Tamarisk) along the banks. | 
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On Monday the 5th we rode along the left bank ; a little below 
we found two or three Hantam Weeks with waggons and semi- 
spherical huts. They were just about to move to the northward, 
among the pans and vleys aw. of Kat Kop. They informed me 
that during the winter months, wild Bushmen were often to be 
found in this neighbourhood in search of stray cattle and favourite 
herbs. All along Krom River, we could observe to our left, the 
fine peaks Spijoen Kop (a landmark in the old boundary) and 
Spiers e reached the bend of Krom River to the right, at 
a werf called Beenbreck—the southernmost point on the whole 
journey. Near us to our w. stood the magnificent peak of Ku- 
biscks. one of the Astronomer Royal's trigonometrical stations. 
We changed our course to ¥.w., crossing the river twice, the 
second time ata lay place called "Nousi, where were numerous 
“skerms.” We now had rates hate its outliers to the night, 
and the ranges of Kubiscoe and Langeberg to the left. ir 
path was here crossed by the great trek road from the Hantam 
and Luries Fontein to the pans and vieys. | 

Next morning the 6th, after being rather puzzled about the 
road, we contrived to find one which ae us to Kluitjes Kraal, 
the place we sought on the left bank of the river, and so called, 
no doubt, from hundreds of small boulders, among which the 
“skerms” lay. In the evening we encamped at a place called 
De Kop. The channel of the river was here pretty wide, as if 
occasionally swept by freshets, and a good deal of bush relieved 
the eye; indeed, all along Krom River there was more or less 
of it. At De KopI found a great deal to interest a geologist, and 
am satisfied that the whole basin would afford a month’s gratifi- 
cation to any lover of the science. 

Next morning, the 7th February, we crossed the river again to 
the right bank for the last time. Our way wound among granite 
rocks till we approached Zout Pans Fontein, where, for the first 
time, we met with fresh spring water, but not a blade of seca 
was to be seen. We took the right road to the Ingh Jani, where 
we halted. Here I had a fine view of the great bend of the 
Krom River cae et with its ie — and the doa 

rge between the Kubiscoe and Langeberg ranges, through 
which it passes to join the Great Doorn iRiver whichis its turn, 
finally joms the Olifant River near the coast. A few Bastards 
came out to the waggon from the valleys below, thinking we 
were traders. We rode on, crossing several spruits, and in the 
evening reached a lay place called Kaptyns Kraal, on one of the 
larger affluents of Krom River. Here we found a few Bastards 
who cultivated gardens. Some of the children applied to me for 
Dutch books, but | was unable to gratify them. "They belonged 
to Luries Fontein, where, I am i ed, reside several very re- 
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spectable Bastards. I could not learn the distance to our left at 
which any surveyed lands lay. 

On the 8th we travelled to Lozpers Plaats, still in the basin of 
Krom River. This appeared to be a considerable Jay place of the 
Bastards. It was a rippling fountain, water rather brackish, but 

le of great improvement. I never before 


the place appeared capa : 
beheld at one view such myriads of Namaqua partridges as | saw 
here. About 9 o'clock next morning they came in from the sur- 
rounding wastes in immense coveys, leading me to suppose that we 
were now entering upon a tract of very arid country with waters 
few and far between, and I was not wrong. In the basin of Krom 
River, our oxen had had little to graze upon, and not a blade of 
was now to be seen. We were informed by the people we 

ad just left, that rains had not fallen for some time. avetal 
roads radiated from this place to the Pan country, and Pella on 
the right, and the Roggeveld and Kamies Berg to the left. About 
25 m. ww. of us, we were informed lay a great salt floor called 
Boschluis, about 9 m. x. of which is another of the Astronomer 
Royal's Trigonometrical stations; I believe on the main water- 


parting. Py 

On the 10th February, we travelled over an extensive table 
land, passing a deep but small salt pan to the left, and crossing 
the upper part of several affluent valleys of Buffel River, foun 
no water ; Songs we had had a very long stage and encamped 
on the plain. Next morning we rode on, scarcely knowing which 
road to take for many miles, till we reached a dry pan. ‘nding 
numerous ci ge of sheep, we concluded that some squatter had 
just left the place, and we took the right road, not knowing at the 
time that the left, as we were afterwards informed, would have 
brought us in half an hour to Alwyn Fontein, a great lay place 
of both Boers and Bastards, We moved gently on over an ap- 
parently level table land, covered with immense quantities of fine 
grass, which our oxen could not touch for want of water. In the 
evening of the 11th we arrived at a pret ee which we dis- 
covered accidentally. By means of a large baking pot, we con- 
trived to quench the thirst of our poor oxen; and on the evening 
of the 12th we rode on to ’Noruby, another grav-water. This 
is in a fissure of the granite rock, in a natural basin. The ap- 
pearance on all these sand waters, of small black fragments of 
ostrich shells which emit a very offensive odour, shows that they 
must have been used by Bushmen from time immemorial. 

On Tuesday, the 15th, we rode slowly over the same level 
“hee country, passing a grav water, called Goraszet, alzo in a 
asin of granite. e outspanned at a place some way beyond 
called "Amibis, which lies in a spruit of - uffel River, in a valley 
where denudation eg to have scooped out the table lands. 
Here we found a few Bastards belonging to Lily Fontein Mis- 
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sionary Institution. Climbing out again, we travelled as far as 
Gamiep on another affluent of Buffel River. Along this lay nu- 
ceil pai Bastarda, ane Frater. Here we were on the. 
point of entering surveyed lands belonging to private parties. 

assing De Wip, the first farm, we aieel aa pe 
14th at Riet Fontein, and to my sae I met here one family of 
the Beukeses, formerly resident at Bull Fontein, where I last saw 
the Orange River. They welcomed me with the utmost kindness, 
and with a degree of surprise at my sudden appearance from their 
own country, of which they seemed to have some fond recollections. 
Es uyees ere re built, bat the handiwork of their industrious 
father, then dead ; and everything, even the garden, appeared to be 
becoming dilapidated. There Ss tga is fs of fruit. 

On Thursday, the 15th, we passed Eendorn and other farms of 
a worthy Scotchman named Kennedy, who is the only person in 
the country possessing a flock of Merino sheep. After a journey 
of two months and ten days, which might have been performed in 
30 days, had we known the direct road, we arrived at Springbok 
Fontein on the 17th, at that time the largest mine in the country. 

Through the kindness of the proprietors of the mining establish- 
ment I left my waggon here, and was delayed between Springbok 
and Hondeklip Bay for nearly six weeks, till the 29th of March, 
and engaged in preparing for a systematic exploration of the 
Bs tween Pella and Steinkopf for copper ores. | 

Ve were now to travel on a north-easterly direction in which 

Pella lay. | | | 

On the 29th of March, leaving private lands, we travelled to 
Omiep,* crossing for the second time the main 8. A. water-parting. 
Here we found th e Burra Burra, and No. 6, mining companies at 
work. About a mile below is a permanent grav water. Next 
day we passed "Arigas or Quick Fontein, a permanent spring, and 
a considerable Bastard and Boer lay-placeduring the summer 
months ; the long valley below affording excellent pastures. Ir 
is, I believe, the eastern limit of the tract of country claimed by 
the Steinkopf Missionary Institution. | 

On the lst, after travelling over a good deal of sand of which 
there were hundreds of dunes, we arrived at another great Bastard 
lay-place call "Haip. I ascended this fine mountain and had an 
extensive view of the whole of Little Bushmanland, took nu- 
merous bearings with a small theodolite, and sketched in hilly 
portions, a practice I continued during the exploration. On the 
summit I observed the little circular hiding places of stone, from 
which the ancient Bushmen were wont to shoot the Zebra and 


* From Omiep to the end of this paperabout forty names of places are ntioned, 
which do not occur in Mr. Moffat’s original mabania sufficient dein arated given 
in the text to place them in the accompanying map—J,A, = | | 
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Juagea. We found numerous families of Bastards here, chiefly 
the Cloetes, formerly the proprietors of Springbok Fontein, and 
who are now on the books of the Institution. 

On the 3rd of April, we reached the main channel of a great valley, 
at a place called “Amasoans, a grav water in the shud bea, having 
passed the base of a conspicuous peak to our right called “Oogo- 
rabip. This, but for the scarcity of water, would be the finest 
pasture ground of Little Bushmanland; by this I mean that 
portion of Great Bushmanland, in the neighbourhood of Little 

amaqualand, and now included in the district. 

On the 4th of April we proceeded to ‘Oorees and thence to Zuur 
Water. At both of these places lay several Bastards. 

On the 7th we travelled to "Gams wid ’Agen’huis, where lay a 
few Bastards. We passed among numerous hills and near two 
springs (in ravines of the “Gams plateau) called "Nesip and Little 

ams. Next morning, the 8th, we arrived there and made up 
our minds to stay for ye days. At ‘Gams we found a Hollander, 
named Hollembach, who once served in the Dutch fleet under 
Lord Exmouth in the Mediterranean. He had been here 15 
years, and formerly resided in the Clan William District. He 
Sppeared to be a worthy man with an interesting family, who were 
to be pitied in this out-of-the-way place, with only Bastards for 
associates. He has, however, educated his children; two of his 
sons I believe are traders. Iam told that be has long acted as a 
schoolmaster among Captain Witboy’s people, A Bastard named 
Losper also lived eked been here 15 years. ‘Gams is a 
place very much frequented by the Van Zyls, Kennedys, and 
numerous other trekkers from the surveyed farms, as well 46 by 
traders, the pastures being excellent. 

Hearing that Cupido Witboy, a Namaqua chief who formerly 
held sway over all the country of Little Namaqualand, and who 
still claimed authority over the aboriginal community, was at 
Pella, I sent for him. My object in pe him was to ascertain 
the real circumstances of the country, co far as regarded native 
rights, in the event of our finding ores in it, in order that our 
tenure might be safe, if we should me Ss to secure centres in it. 
I thought also that as the Surveyor-General had not come thus 
far, nor mentioned Cupido Witboy in his Report, I should be 
able to cull information omitted by him. In the interview he gave 
me while here, I learnt a few particulars of his history, &c. 
Though arrived at a good age, he writes an excellent hand, which 
would shame many respectable Dutch farmers. The circum- 
stanees of this chief, which in justice demand investigation, will be 
area erte “ra a 

the 18th having spent 10 days in the neighbourhood, during 
which I culled a satete Of pafersiation: we nein Vial Schaap: 
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dragos, to Pella, where we arrived, keeping its valley, on the 19th. 
This — had to me one pleasant association. hirty-seven 
: »efore, my father arrived here on his way from the Cape to 
Afrikaners Kraal (beyond pretriiced Hes a missionary. At that 
time the good Mr. Bartlett, of the London Missionary Society, 
laboured here. They were, however, both soon after transferred 
to another field near Griqualand. I found here the worthy 
Rhenish missionary, Mr. Schruijder and his family, who received us 
with the utmost kindness. There resided here, also, a Frenchman 
named Gabriel, formerly a lieutenant in the French guards under 
Napoleon. He had, I found, resided here many years. All the 
other residents were Bastards. There is an abundance of water 
here, but rather brackish, oozing from beds of calcareous or what 
one would rather call dolomitic tufa (for it is said to contain a 
good deal of magnesia). ‘The place has capabilities, but there 
seems to be no attempt at improvement. Were the arable spots 
allocated to the most industriously inclined parties, no doubt some 
effort would be made. Ensconced in high and barren hills the 
place is intolerably hot even at this pleasant season. Mr. 
chruijder informed me that inthe hotter months the heat was so 
vat that though the missionary, he was compelled to resort with 

Eis family, during the nights, to the use of the semisplerical mat 
hut. It can never become a place of any importance. 1 thought. 
it strange that a village was established here about 20 m. from 
any waggon ford, instead of the neighbourhood of a ford. The 
chapel and mission-house were very rude and small buildings: the 
former, I believe, was Mr. Bartlett's old one patched up. 

Our intention was now to traverse the country adjoining the 
river, as far as Henkries, in a w. direction. | 

On the 21st we made an attempt to reach the river about 4 m. 
distant, but after winding in and out of dry channels among 
rugged and precipitous hills, we were stopped by a ledge of 

ite. Spent a day here, and on the 2ord travelled by way of 
ella again to Little Pella, a beautiful little oasis, similarly 
ensconced among hills at the head of a deep granite ravine, pass- 
ing several unoccupied lay places, "Ougap, “Oos, and Vettong. I 
could not but be amused at the manner in which Dutch names of 
places of identical meanings were gradually replacing the ancient 
Siaiilct or Bushmen ones. The fountain, or rather spring of 
Little Pella, also oozes from a bed of tufa, and 1s surrounded with 
a jee many large trees. .A few small laps of soil may here be 
cultivated as gardens. 

On the 25th, we rode on to Sand Fontein, a grav water. There 
were here one or two Damara servants of some trader. On the 
26th we proceeded, to Rosain Bosch. This is a considerable la 
place, but only a few of the neighbouring waters were oniplell: 
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We travelled on to Wortel ('Nomaop), one of the finest grazing 
places in Namaqualand, equal to ‘Gams and Amasoans durin: 
most of the year. Not only Bastard and Namaqua, but Boers a 
Traders re Nea it. " 

On the 29th, travelling on over an extensive plain, which com- 
manded a view of the Orange River to our right, we passec 
through two gorges formed in a circular group of very high hills, 
called Daben ‘norup, the table hill of which is one of the highest in 
the country. We arrived at’Oms drift, the first available waggon- 
ford below Pella. This is one of the Nisbet Bath fords, passable 
only at low water. I believe the missionary has at that place a 
boat for the purpose of crossing it when the river is full. Here 
we remained a day or two, and in my wanderings along the river 
above the drift I saw for the first time, people whom we may 
properly call Namaquas, and like the Korannas to the &. on the 
so bank, it may be said that the majority of these aborigines 

vill be found in the neighbourhood of the river. In the absence 
of a horse I took a trip on ox-back in search of supplies, and 
arrived in the evening at a spruit called "Un'ubep, some way £. of 
the drift, otherwise called Hartebeest River. Found here an old 
Namaqua widow-woman, named Amagus, with her sons and their 
families. She is, I believe, considered the richest native individual 

ein Little Namaqualand, and carries on her stock farming in 
aboriginal style with an alacrity quite surprising amidst the retro- 
gression apparent in all her contemporaries. Traders are not 
sufficiently clever for her; but no doubt at her death her sons 
will, as in other instances which may be cited, get rid of all their 
inheritance. 

On the 5th of May we followed the river as far as a lay place 
called ’Oniams, where we observed several centres had been taken 
as well as at Daben <norup. — 

On the 9th rode on to "Uma, where the river narrows among 
mountains. ‘Thousands of baboon spoors are to be found here, 
showing what numbers must ae between the high and rugged 
hills and the river bush, and that the place is seldom frequented. 
Here we were obliged to leave the river and follow up the sandy 
bed of one of its affluents, in order to arrive at the more open 
country, for we could not traverse the bank. Below, at the 
distance of about 14 m., we saw the opposite side of the Nisbets 
Bath lower ford, viz. Sand or "Naragus drift,* where it emerges 
from the river, to reach which with a waggon would occupy us a 
whole day, via Ontsammas. | 

Qn the 9th we reached Ontsammas at the upper end of the 

It was ot this drift that Captain Alexander crossed in 1537. 
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On the 10th arrived and remained the whole day at Vnurdood, 
ee, conical black hills abreast. The country about this 
appeared quite destitute of any kind of vegetation, and had a very 
desolate appearance from the number of dark bare hills. Starting 
by moonlight, we lost our road to Henkries and wandered over an 
extensive plain without wood or Brass, and found ourselves next 
day at noon at Gazelschap Bank, or ‘Ou'mup, on the road to 
Steinkopf. We however turned off to Henkries, far famed at that 
time for prospective copper mines. | 

We found a place similar to Pella, but capable of cultivation to 
a greater extent and better adapted for a village of Bastards. 
Here we saw one Jacob Baali and his children, a son of old Jan 
Baali, who in 1837 surpassed Amagus with his riches, for Alex- 
ander speaks of his having had thousands of cattle and sheep. 
The fountains as usual ooze from beds of tufa ; the whole valley 1s 
composed of this ; though transversely a peerecs level bottom, it 
has a gentle glacis towards the river, 4 m. distant, with three 
breaks or terraces of 50 or 60 ft. at nearly equal intervals in that 
distance. This will afford oie a geologist. We examined 
the mountainous country in the neighbourhood, and saw no 
prospects of success on such a field. | 

On the 20th we left the river country and travelled towards 
Steinkopf. The whole of these sandy ~ afford excellent, 
pastures after rains, especially amene the dunes to the eastward, 
along the N. side of the Amasoans os. | 

On the 21st we reached a pass called Eenriet Kloof, on a range 
of hills bearing N.x.w., where we found a grav water. We were 
now in the "Nou, or country more immediately pertaining to the 
Koopfontein or Steinkopf Missionary Institution. It is a permanent 
lay place and the pastures are good, though I should think from 
being near the main water-parting, it must be very cold in the 


winter. 

On the 24th I inspected the parts near ’Aripis (arawis), about 
5m. to the w. Thee is well pein for a small village “e very 
fine water, and the situation open and airy. 

After above date, having to take a trip to Hondeklip Bay, L 
was not able to see Steinkopt till the 16th of June. Whilst 
absent I had another excellent opportunity of seeing the Missionary 
Institution of Komaggas, and the country about it. 

On my return to Eenriet on the 15th, we made preparations to 
move to Steinkopf, and reached it after a third time crossing the 
water-parting, with a short stage in the evening of the 16th. 1 was 
surprised at the wretched appearance of this station, which certainly 
does not betoken da ee in the people. Saw only a mission- 
house and chapel, the latter a pretty good building. There were 
two outhouses belonging to Bastards, one resembling a farmer's 
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kitchen or rondavel. ‘There was also a sort of dry garden, walled 
in, and the fountain or spring is a miserable affair. If properly 
attended to, the place might be much improved. Leaving the 
ies at Steinkopf, I started on the evening of the same day, 
the [6th, for "Gams, in search of supplies, as I had to attend to all 
the wants of our party. 1 was absent till the 30th. During this 
i which I performed partly on horse and partly on ox-back, I 
had opportunities of gaining additional information of the eastern 
half of Little Namaqualand. I met with another respectable 
Namaqua named Gamup, with his kindred, living in patriarchal 
style at Gudous near Vnordood. Their simplicity and kindness 
were perfectly aboriginal ; I found he was a relative of the widow 
Amagus. 

On tiy return to Steinkopf we started on the 4th of July, for an 
exploration of the middle parts of Little Bushmanland. Passing a 
little spring called Abedas and Brak River, the channel, which 
empties its rain waters in Henkries Valley, 'Oogas or Vries Kolk, 
all wedleere we spanned out at Leeuw Poort. All over this 
neighbourhood and Steinkopf segregated groups of Bastards are to 
be seen at every small spring or pool, if there is grass. We rode 
on, eee Eenrict, toa place called “Arenhous on the ee 5 
thence with a guide we went to Eendop, riding on horseback over 
sthe country to the left in the neighbourhood of the “Amama 

av water, near which is a fine curved range of hills. After 
inspecting the cupreous run at Eendop, we returned to ’Arenhous, 
thence to’Ams, a considerable lay place, where we found a few 
Bastards, who had come from beyond Pella to convey copper from 
Concordia and Springbok to the bay. ‘This place is near to Quick 
Fontein before alluded to. ‘Thence through Ovees s Kloof and back 
to Leeuw Poort, both in the same curved range of high hills, we 
returned to Steinkopf, vié Zwart Puits cornlands and De Banke, 
both Bastard lay places. ‘This concluded my waggon journeys, 
after which I was absent for 3 months in Graham Town and at 
the Cape. ) | 

On my return I have bad occasion to go down to Robbe Bay 
(Port Nolloth) to survey the village allotments there, and paid 

icular attention to the main road and its capabilities of repair. 
Subsequently having occasion to go down to Hondeklip Bay, I 
travelled the main road with a special view to examine Its capa- 
bilities, and on my return had another opportunity of seeing 
Komaggas Missionary Institution. [ 

Lin the above I have not alluded to short jaunts on horseback to different 
parts. 
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IV.— Journey from Little Namaqualand Eastward, along the Orange 
River, the Northern Frontier of the Colony, fc. §c., in August, 
1856. By Roserr Morrat, Esq., r.n.c.s., Government Sur- 
veyor. 

is Communicated by the CorontAn Osrice. 
Read, February 8, 1855. 
Impressep with the notion that, as the Orange River has been 
declared the permanent boundary of the colony, and was still 
unexplored, a knowledge of its secerepces position would be 
valuable, and that a correct map of it, incorporated with that last 
sent, would enable the Colonial Government at least to arrive at 
an approximate estimate of the extent of its waste lands still avail- 
able, I resolved to construct one on my homeward journey from 

Namaqualand to Kuruman. His Excellency the Governor, Sir 

reorge Grey, F.R.G.s., on hearing of my intentions, unexpectedly 
afforded me some encouragement by offering to assist me in 
defraying the expenses of it. Having availed myself of this libe- 
rality, I consider it my duty to send the map, and the following 
memoranda explanatory of it, to the Royal Geographical Society. 

I shall proceed to give a short journal of my route before 
noticin otiee subjects. 

I left Gams on the 14th of August, and, instead of taking the, 
direct road to the boat ford (scuit-drift), made arrangements for 
keeping the river in order to ascertain its course. As the lung 
sickness was prevailing in the mining locality, which I had just 
left, 1 found myself compelled to dispose of my team of oxen and 
to hire others at different stages, an arrangement I afterwards 
had reason to regret as I was thereby subjected to the caprice 
of my drivers. ‘The first team I hired as far as the scuit-drift, 
and, crossing the Kabass Hills at Pofadder, struck the river first 
near “Oboop (lat. 25° 54’), an immense valley, the lower part: of 
which was covered with the most extensive array of aloe-trees 
I ever beheld. ‘The spring, exuding from a bed of travertin, is 
about a mile from the river and very brack. On the 19th we 
reached Amam Peak (6. lat 28° 49°). Next day, the waggons 
passing on, | rode down to "Norusep, a lay-place on the bank of 
the river, where were two families of Namaquas and one of Bush- 
men, living in a degraded state. They informed me that there was 
still an hippopotamus or two in the bend to the west. Passin 
another “lay-place,” on the river E’nap, we halted at Reenkreek. 
On the 2lst, leaving the river at another called Stijerkraal, we 
remained the night on the pain (lat. 28° 39°); on the 22nd, at a 
prominent peak (lat, 28° 37’), 8 or 9 miles Ny. of the great peak 
called 'Arnam, which must be visible at a considerable distance ; 
on the 23rd and 24th, in a sand channel, which we excavated for 
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water (lat, 28° 36° 45") ; while here I rode down to a thermal 
spring, in the bed of the river, called "Oa 'Ames, and found a 
fastard family from “ Nousi,” and one old man from Pella, 
making use of its waters, and was informed that it is much fre- 
quented in the summer season, and had always been used by the 
Namaquas: having no thermometer with me | did not examine it. 
As the river daily expected to flood, the invalids were growing 
apprehensive and were about to return home. Commencing 
again on the 25th, we reached the seuit-drift “Orodoup (lat. 
28° 30°45"); on the 26th, saw a small horde of Bushmen hunting 
springboks, hundreds of which they contrived to surround on the 
edges of precipitous rocks, and thus secure a great number: her 
my drivers, having fulfilled their engagements, returned to Pella 
with their oxen. 1 had been hoping to procure other oxen here, 
and to keep the south bank of the river, to De Neus ford, so as to 
examine the colonial lands bordering on it; but I saw no hope of 
being enabled to do so leisurely ; and as all were in daily expecta- 
tion of the river filling I judged it the more prudent course to 
cross, especially as by not doing so I should be subjecting myself 
to a six months’ detention on the colonial side, A report having 
come from the country, &. of the Aintas R., that numerous droves of 
elands had come from the Kalagare to that neighbourhood of 
the river, a hunting party was about to start from Nousi and to 
cross at De Neus ford, but it was evident their movement would 
hurried; moreover, I wished to see the Aintas at its junction 
with the Orange River, as it had never been laid down. I crossed 
the stream in a dilapidated old boat, made of willow. After 
taking the waggon to pieces I happily met here with an enter- 
prising native of the Bok family, and entered into an engagement 
with him that he should convey the waggon to Blydeverwacht, and 
to take the high road round the Noup table-lands as far as Oros, 
and at the same time provide me with a competent guide, so as to 
enable me to keep the wn. side of the river on horseback or foot. 
On the Ist September we continued our journey and halted on 
the high-lands See a coppie, lat. 28° 27°), passed a place called 
Oubes (or Africaner’s Kraal), where the London Missionary Society 
had a mission in 1518. ‘The ruins of the Mission-house were 
still to be seen, and arrived at "Names (or Blydeverwacht), where 
I found the Rev. Mr. Thomas and bis family, of the Wesleyan 
Society. This little tract of country is still in the possession of 
the ve eal family ; but its chief jonker resides in the neigh- 
bourhood of Walwich Bay. There were several enterprising 
Bastards here, anxious to establish themselves and turn its ca 
bilities to account, but were unable to procure a footing, so : 
the most promising individuals, to whom the,Missionary has to 
look for co-operation, are living there by sufferance. 
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On the 8th of rea? I left "Names, the waggon taking the 
cirenitous road, and my guide and self the bridle path, along the 
southern base of the INccoplitan: keeping the river in view most 
of the way on the right. In the evening we reached Noup ford 
(lat. 28° 26' 20"), where we met a few families of Namaquas 
belonging to the above village. Next day, procuring one of them 





uide, we traversed the most rug ‘it was ever my lot 
to travel. The fetlocks of our oe vee et bleedin 

hrough being so repeatedly bruised. At one point I ascende 
the plateau, in order to take a few distant bearings. Late in the 
afternoon we reached the embouchure of the initia; at a spot 
éalled "Oos, and, to my surprise, I found it not more than 80 or 
90 feet wide, with a deep sand-bed fringed with the usual river 
trees, In the evening we proceeded along a beautiful sand- 
channel, parallel with the river, to a spot nearly opposite “Araga- 
noup Peak (on the other side), where we bivouacked for 
night (lat. 28° 27°). 

“On the 11th, reaching the bank of the river over against the 
peak, and keeping it for a few miles, we passed another village of 
miserable Namaquas. In this interval we saw some fresh traces 
of the hippopotamus, and were informed that there were still two 
of these animals tien about this part of the river. In the 
afternoon we again travelled among some rugged hills, by a bridle 
path scarcely passable for a horse, and along several sand-channels 
studded with mimosas and other river-trees, and, about sunset, 
reached the neighbourhood of the fall, of which men have heard 
so much. It being too late to proceed in search of the fall, the 
noise of which we could faintly hear, we rested for the night on the 
hank of one of the lateral channels of the river (lat. 25° 33° 49°). 
Next morning, we saw, about a mile to the southward, a small 
column of spray, which led us to our object: this we reached, 
after crossing several channels, full of standing poole, and two 
rapid streams. I need not say that it was a very grand object, 
and must be still grander with a full river. id not know 
whether to consider the fall itself, with the beautiful cascade on 
the left and the granitic boss on the right, or the deep chasm 
below, with its parallel and precipitous walls and the now appa- 
rently insignificant stream meandering below, the grander object. 
Immediately around we had a chaotic assemblage of rocks and 
boulders, tossed into every position, and perforated on the surface 
with waterworn holes, from the size of a cup to that of a caldron, 
some of them very deep and still containing water, showing that 
the rocks we traversed to reach the stand point were frequently 
covered with agitated waters. After lowering myself as far as 
I could to get a commanding view of it, to the dismay of my 
guide (who every moment expected to hear a splash into the 
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chasm below), and with its spray slightly wetting the paper, 
I contrived to make a careful eketch of the fall by means of a 
camera lucida, and to fill in the details by the naked eye. Not 
having provisions to enable us to delay so as to indulge in a better 
survey of this interesting portion of the great river, on the 12th 
we continued our journey along it, passing numerous Koranna 
lay-places, not frequented at this season. In the evening we 
passed several of their villages, and reached a place called 
‘Avaras (or Roodkop), over against Rhinosterkop, on the oppo- 
site bank (lat. 28° 41"). From Roodkop | saw to the s.z. the 
junction of the wooded channel of the Hartebeest River with the 
Orange, 4or 5 m. distant. On Saturday, the 13th, we arrived 
and remained the sabbath at a Koranna village, near a high 
mountain opposite De Neus ford (lat. 28°43’, about), from which 
I took some distant bearings. On the 15th we reached the village 
of Jan Cupido, a petty captain, at a point where the river, here 
very wide, forms an elbow, On the 16th, by the high road, 
avoiding many villages, we gained, with our tired horses, the 
werl of one Pampier. On our way, the ruins of the church, built 
by the impostor Stefanus," were pointed out to us on the opposite 
bank, and, a little more to the £., the former station of the on 
Missionary Society, called Qorlams Kraal or Bethesda, abandoned 
in 1821. Onthe !7th, passing ‘Oros, a small village of Namaquas, 
I arrived at the wagguns at a place called Dabus (lat. 28° 26 
30”), where the party who had conveyed me had concluded his 
agreement, and intended to spend a few days hunting on the 
border of the Kalagare ; but rains falling to the »., followed by 
refreshing winds from that quarter, dissipated all their hopes 
immediately, for the game, gladly snuffing the cool air, speedily 
migrated to their wonted pastures in these unexplored wastes: 
the two, therefore, returned with their oxen to "Names. 

At Dabus I delayed a long time in expectation of oxen from 
Kuruman, which I had directed should be seut by a certain date. 
The river, having risen, was impassable; and, being unable to 
leave the waggon with so many straggling Korannas in the 
neighbourhood, I could not extend my explorations from this 
point. Unable to wait longer, | endeavoured to collect a team 
of Koranna oxen, and succeeded: these I hired as far as Wit- 
sand. Hearing that the Griqua chief, Waterboer, whose boundary 
reached to Eis, was very strict regarding the passage of strange 
cattle through his territory on account of the lung sickness, I was 
compelled to abandon my intention of keeping river beyond 
that point; and fearing that I should be put to considerable ex- 
pense by persisting in my plan, I decided on taking 4 ».£. course 








* For an account of this man, se Campbell's ‘ Travels,’ part i. p. 537, 
VOL. XXVIII. x 
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on my arrival there. We reached Uisip (lat. 28° 23°) on the 
30th October, and a little beyond met with messengers from the 
Kuruman, bringing the intelligence that oxen could not be sent, 
as it was my intention to pass through Waterboer’s territory, 
where oxen from that quarter were not permitted to travel. These 
messengers, who were Bechnanas, had come the direct road from 
Kuruman at the wrong season, and had been five days without 
water. I afterwards found, that on aperosclin the river sie | 
had become so faint and mentally bewildered that they lost each 
other in the open ee and found the stream at spots 2 or 3 m. 
apart. East of Uisip I found very few Koranna villages, the 
majority of the people having crossed the river for fear of the 
cattle sickness. We arrived at Eia on the 4th of November, pew: 
ing a place called "Aba aup (lat. 28° 47"). We then too the 
Witsand road, with the Schurvebergen to our left and the Lange- 
bergen to our right, On arriving there and sending back the 
hired oxen, leaving the waggon in charge of a native, 1 kept the 
base of the latter range for about 30 m. on horseback, and crossed 
them a little beyond Andries Fontein. My horses knocking up 
a few miles beyond, I walked another 30 or 40 m., and arrived at 
Khatue, where I procured fresh horses, and crossing the Gamohan 
range arrived at Kuruman on the 14th of November, after an 
absence of two years from my family, 

The position of Gams, my starting point, was ascertained by a 
running triangulation from Vogel Klip and Ouberg (Mr. Mac- 
lear's two northernmost beacons). All my observations of lat., 
which were in every case of stars on both sides of the zenith, were 
inade with a sextant, kindly lent me by Mr. Maclear. Bearings, 
backward and forward, most of the way were taken with a small 
porsanle theodolite. I made three attempts at taking the long. 

y observation of moon-culminating stars, with a very good 
portable transit instrument; but did not in any case succeed, on 
account of my watch stopping so frequently, and the consequent 
difficulty of ascertaining even the rate, which afterwards dis- 
couraged me from making an attempt. Otherwise, I should also 
have succeeded in observing two or three occultations. 

My having fixed the lateral limits of the course of the Orange 
river correctly, and the meridional positions of the junctions of 
the Aintas and Hartebeest rivers approximately, will, 1 trust, be 
some trivial contribution to geographical science. 





Physical Structure of the Country, including that traversed on my 
last Journey from Colesberg to Namaqualand. 

Tt is very difficult to convey an adequate or even a right notion 

of the physical structure and conformation of an extensive tract of 

country without proper sections. These I had not the means of 
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providing correctly, viz., the relative vertical elevations, but shall] 
endeavour to convey my meaning without. 

Little Namaqualand, or rather the mining locality, is evidently 
the nucleus of an extensive metamorphic district, if I may judge 
by the concentric appearance of the various lines*of strike which | 
crossed, and the average dip of the rocks to the &., which is nearly 
vertical. Had I previously seen enough of this to enable me to 
form some conception of it of this nature before commencing my 
Journey, Ishould have made an effort to note all the lines of strike 
and variations of dip; for with such a specific object in view, cu- 
riosity would have prompted me to expend a good deal of labour 
in order to see whether it were really the case. Ag a description 
of the conformation of the mining district would occupy a lengthy 
paper, | shall commence with the country about Pella. ine 

it will be necessary for us to picture to ourselves a wide table- 
land of nearly vertical metamorphic rocks extending consitlerably 
to the eastward from this place, and capped with a horizontal 
stratum of coarse sandstone rock, as far as about E. long. 20° 30°, 
where these sandstone rocks begin to increase in dip as you proceed 
eastward as far as 8, long. 22° 30' (showing intervening beds 
of another nature), where the dip begins to be reversed, and 
suggests the existence of an extensive primitive basin, but in the 
outcrop of which the strata appear to thicken, and other sub- 
sh aha rocks to be developed as you advance as far, BAY, a8 
E. long. 25°. . 

We must farther picture to ourselves this whole region as 
having undergone great denudation, and the western side of 
this basin as being laid bare, so as to be traceable only by a fow 
detached hills, and the whole of the sandstone platform in the 
Ww. side of it, with the exception of that which now forms the 
Noup plateau, completely removed, and the crystalline table-land 
laid entirely bare and furrowed down to a certain ine line, 
leaving only hills of mere indurated rock, and groups o black 
conical hills of greenstone (the subterrane disturbing agent), all 
which appear to increase in height as the drainage deepens, 

And, finally, let us picture to ourselves this draining line or 
channel intersecting the said basin, furrowed down to a greater 
depth by that denudation, or subsequent periodic floods, go as to 
touch the surface of the metamorphic table-land below, at Uisip, 
and thence westward to run along the surface of this table-land 
meen the 2 cere a eee Nar Byes it sinter os 
70 m., deepening gradually but little, and wi ening irregularly 
from 500 givin : cs 2 1w., as it divides into numerous Sones 
reticulating from countless islets, many of these again joining 
tie main atream, where, forming a few rapids, it is suddenly 
precipitated about 90 ft. into a deep chasm about 80 ft. wide (and 
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say 150 ft. below the bed of the u 





channel), with parallel and 
precipitous walls extending apparently a few miles, and which 


seems to have originated in a great fissure at right angles to the 
strike of the metamorphic beds—the other fugitive streams passing 
the main fall in several lateral channels, which converging again 
join the chasm below, leaping over the edge, of which they form 
several beautiful cascades, and the pousiiee ans gp s lower ae 
meandering among rugged peaks till they approach the sea; anc 
we shall be able to form an P distinct eonception of the conforma- 
tion of the region in the neighbourhood of the great Orange 
Ri 


ver. 

That such a crystalline table-land once existed there is every 
probability, and such portion of it as remains appenss to extend 
considerably to the s.£.; for, about 160 m, from the waterfall in 
that direction, at a place called Jonker Water, passed on my west- 
ward journey, | discovered the ealiferous horizontal rocks of the 
colony, thinning out upon nearly vertical “metamorphic schists 
(strike mag. rs at an elevation rather higher than the bed of the 
river where it intersects the Doornbergen; and about 140 m. 
s.s.£. of the fall, I found on the same journey a formation evi- 
dently subcumbent to the above saliferons shales, the lowest 
stratum of which" was a conglomerate resting on abraded and 
polished granite, and filling what seemed to be a depression in the 
metamorphic rocks. Moreover, the lateral water-partings of the 
river are of an uniform height with the more elevated outliers and 

ups of hills which skirt the channel: for instance, the highest 
hills about Pella and Gams are, I believe, considered by Mr, 
Maclear on a level with the great area of the flat near Ouberg 
(which I afterwards saw formed the water-parting), viz., about 
3600 ft. As the country about Little Namaqualand has undergone 
great disturbance, the rocks in those highest stations are at a dip. 
The surface of our metamorphic table-land has only been pre- 
served entire in such instances as the Noup plateau, which 
suddenly rises mh than the rounded and abraded summits of 
the river hills, and is capped with a perfectly horizontal stratum 
(apparently) of sandstone between 50 and 60 ft. thick, altogether 
forming a fine object to the view of the traveller from the s.w.; 
I should suppose the elevation of this plateau to be about 4000 ft. 

The waterfall isa grand object, and the appearance of the sides 
of the chasm and the aspect of a group of black conical hills 
of greenstone about 5 m. below on the left bank testify that a 
fissure must have existed in which the broad waters of the river 
found a vent; and that that rock was the subterrane disturbing 
agent which formed it. Compact gneiss is the rock which the 
river channels traverse immediately at the waterfall (strike true 
¥. dip, say 90° &.). One side of the fissure still remains perfect, 
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and presents on the left bank of the fall a gigantic boss of granite 
with a perfectly vertical wall, over the round top f which the exfo- 
liuting masses are gradually becoming displaced, A cascade on the 
right bank of the fall at right angles to it is formed by one of the 
lateral channels before described as passing the fall. I could see the 
polished lips of two others on the edge of the chasm, on the left bank 
some way below. As stated in the journal, it was with difficulty 
that I crossed two of these streams, and several dry channels on the 
N, side, to reach my stand point; so that there can be no doubt 
that at the time of my visit three cascades were in full o ration 
on the left edge of the chasm independently of the main fall: and 
when the river is full, there must be at least ten beautiful cascades 
Ww. of the fall in simultaneous operation, all formed by the lateral 
streams converging to the edge of the chasm at various intervals, 
and thus circumventing the main fall; and the dimensions of the 
streams precipitated at this point must be still grander and terrific. 
But to see them all at one view would be next to impossible, or 
even to reach the main fall at such a juncture would be hopeless 
without a pont, and even with one, dangerous. 1 did not examine 
this interesting locality so much as I could have done had two or 
three hours more been permitted me. 

The circumstance of the river, for a distance of 70 m. above the 
waterfall, varying in width from 500 yards to between | and 2 m., 
and forming numerous channels and islands, will perhaps be ac- 
counted for by my supposition, that in that interval it runs along 
the upper iirface of the metamorphic rocks. 

The great basin (or portion of a most extensive formation) to 
which T have alluded as ptible, while we proceed eastward 
from the waterfall, is avid ently a primitive one, for we find, for 
some distance, three or four varieties of rocks* dipping to the &., 
and at the Schurvebergen (of sandstone) the dip ts reversed, and 
43 we proceed, decreases, revealing in succession in descendi 
order, sandstone (composing the L: ngebergen), ribboned schists 
and mountain limestone (composing the Gamohan range): and 
then again between Kuruman and otito and beyond the latter 
sandstone evidently much disturbed and fused by basalt. Here 
the dip is only about 5°, while, at the Schurvebergen, it is 
nearly vertical, and also in the Langebergen; but in many parts 
of the latter I observed it to be about 45°. What other rocks 
may occur in the interval, covered with sand, between these 
parallel mountain ranges, it would require more careful inves- 

*I | at specimens of some of these which I had colle: : 
be dy ence we ory on snl WY ome of net 
Une omy Ourney, en aise i ite Wageons ft | ‘patos 
shad Ror pe a 
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tigation to discover; and I think that if we had proceeded still 
more to the £., we should have met with the above-mentioned 
rocks again in ascending order on the western outcrop of another 
great basin of the same formation, and probably found a complete 
section of all the later rocks before approaching the EB. coast. I 
have seen the limestone alluded to occurring on the Doornbergen 
with these beds 4 or 5m. thick of interstratified shales, with the 
superineumbeut ribboned schists, dipping to the . at an angle of 
45°, and this satisfies me that the southern curve of this basin is 
intersected by the Orange River, so that a portion of it falls within 
the colony between that and the Hartebeest River. 

Having found no fossils except in the horizontal rocks of the 
eolony, and a few very recent beds, I have no guide for deter- 
mining the relative ages of older rocks which have come under my 
notice ; but assuming this basin to be a portion of the great car- 
boniferous formation of the southern continent—the main portion 
of which, with its coal-beds, if there be any, must be developed to 
the £., and most probably on the seaboard—lI shall be able to 
give some notion of its relation to other rocks which I have ex- 
amined. The great horizontal formation of the colony is, I 
believe, considered to be equivalent with the new red sandstone of 
Europe, and, as above stated, | found saliferous shales (appa- 
rently horizontal) thinning out on the surface of nearly vertical 
crystalline schists. As I proceeded westward on my journey 
through Bushmanland, [ found these shales extended the whole 
distance ; in them I met with no fossils, except what appeared to 
be corals on the surface of large calcareous masses (presenting 
horizontal concentric rings of spar), and nodules parallel with the 
general bedding; numerous foot-prints of birds were everywhere 
visible. But as I approached Krom River valley (6, of Little 
Namaqualand), I observed they had a gentle dip, say 5° to the 
eastward, and overlying in destending order in the valley, 

1. Sandstones. 

2. Shales including ferruginous nodules. 

3. A conglomerate, the base of which wasa grey marly stone, 
including spheroidal concretionary nodules of ni ee material 
of gabe mae a meet thin — rather harder than the 
base-pebbles and angular fragments of mountain limestone, pr 
senting a Spteahened atieanenes, detached and cemented ee i 
in masses; fragments of slate resembling the ribboned schists sur- 
mounting the mountain limestone (before alluded to), Amyg- 
daloid fragments of all the crystalline rocks fromthe size of a pea 
to that ofa ton weight, and basalt, ‘The upper portion was sparsely 
disseminated with small fractions of above rocks, Hollow fer- 
Fuginous nodules, the base presenting a scoriaceous appearance, 
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and containing thin veins of gypsum. The whole appeared at 
Dekop, where I examined it, to be about 200 ft. thick, — 

4. Abraded or polished granite, with a very uneven surface, 
“el the te ? 

It was evident the rocks thus described occupy a great depres. 
sion in the metamorphic table, and are Senet ibaal Osc which 
compose the basin described, and older than the saliferous forma- 
tion of the colony, and bear a great resemblance to the Permian 
rocks of Europe, if we may be permitted to judge by included 
fragments in the absence of fossils. If my conjectures hold 
it will probably be found that in South Africa they are conform- 
able with the secondary formations and wneonformable with the 
carboniferous, unless they prove to occur otherwise to the x. 

Another important fact is, that in all the horizontal formations 
of the colony which I have examined (chiefly on the N. side), the 
volcanic rocks have only had the effect of hardening such parts of 
the strata as they have pierced: the result is that all the outliers 
of plateau and small ranges composed of these rocks owe their 
existence to this circumstance; for whether we examine the 
country from ‘Toverberg, near Colesberg, to Dekop in Krom 
River Valley, or Platberg, near Harrismith, and Mosheshe 
Mountain, both in the neighbourhood of the Drakenberg, we 
shall find almost every bill or range with a nucleus or backbone 
or capping of basalt, the absence of voleanic rocks in the greater 
portion of the area having facilitated more complete denudation ; 
whereas, in the older rocks, eandstone with pebbles traversed in 
my last journey have been disturbed, and, in some instances, par- 
tially fused, co as to resemble puddingstone. At Uisip, I found 
amyedaloid the disturbing agent, and at Motito and Lattakoo 
(east of Kuruman *) great quantities of basalt, which had go 
altered the sandstone that I mistook it for amygdaloid till I 
observed the structure of the pebbl@s included. 

Of the more recent formations (tertiary and post-tertiary 
occurring in the neighbourhood of the above-mentioned older 
formations, and especially along the river, I shall be able to give 
only a similar desultory account. LS | 

lambda little doubt that if all those spots and hollows called 
vieys, pans, floors, and a which are found all over Bush- 
manland, were examined, alternate beds of salt, gravel, and marl 
would be found. The existing saltpans are considerably more 
hollow than the others, and are, perhaps, frequently silted. Maw 
of these ealtpans are fed by springs of brackwater exuding from 








etd tacoma be seen on cot of my maps in the possession of Mr. Arrow. 





: saliferous beds in which they occur and by long valleys which 
convey summer torrents. One spot I examined, called Vogel 
‘Wiey, evidently formerly a lagoon which had burst its barriers, 
and found under a cliff facing the x. a thin_bed of marl a few 
feet below the surface, containing fresh-water shells (apparently 
Pailudina) and echoes baer soar ee Wr of the 
chff, My journey thro ushmanland was perfo in great 
haste, 5 Chat I was is to indulge in 5 fantior search for 
fossils.* On the surface of the mountain limestone in the neigh- 
hbourhood of the Kuruman (Lattakoo), I have found, among the 
accumulations of travertin around a spring (called Mapoted), 
several freshwater shells about the same size (probably Sue- 


ae 
Along the Orange River recent deposits are very insignificant 
in extent. West of the waterfall, in what may be called the 
lower draming-line of the river, large accumulations of cal- 
eareous matter (in beds alternating with others of a frangible, 
and, when dry, powdery structure) occur in such valleys as 
‘Oboop, Pella, and Henkries. From the presence of common 
salt, which appears to be abundantly disseminated in them, one 
would 23a these deposits to have been effected in waters con- 
nected with the sea. From their homogeneous and highly-con- 
centrated nature, it is, at all events, natural to infer fhiaé they 
were effected in ees pe water, and formed sheltered bays 
inlets from an arm of the sea which, so far inland, would, 
course, be subject fo the river currents. The great valleys of 
Pella and *Oboop are connected with the river-gap by means of 
very narrow gorges, the one a mile, and the other 4 miles in 
length. The Henkries valley, again, in which the deposits are 
more extensive, laterally opens out at once into the river-gap. 
The beautiful terraces of these deposits in this valley—of which 
there are three or four—suggést the idea of successive and sudden 
changes in the level of the country. Common and other salts 
abound also in the thermal springs so numerous in this metamor- 
phie district: these chiefly occur in dislocations. On my journey, 
met with two in the bed of the river. 

It is difficult to say whether the immense quantities of car- 
bonate of lime found in these deposits are to be traced to the 
metamorphic rocks which are drained by these valleys, or chiefly 
to the waters of the Great Orange River, which contain large 





ee 





* The whole of the surface deposits of Great Bushmanland are thoroughly im- 
Cee wih common salt, therefore the waters contained no pools; vieys and 
re anf Fiver: channels are always freshest after the rains, as the water lessens in 
d pth Lac to the surface it covers; it increases in saltwess till it becomes 
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quantities of it in solution, from the fact of many of its tributaries 
traversing limestone; for on all the higher lands composed of 
those old rocks are to be found innumerable small accumulations 
of travertin, hee of which, when fractured, show a concentric 
structure, formed, no doubt, by the percolation of rain-water 
through the sand, which is intermixed with grains of lime. 

Above the waterfall, again, detached portions of (what appear 
to have been formerly continuous) river-terraces, nearly as fur as 
Uisip, are found resting on the surface of the vertical meta- 
morphic schists and beyond on sandstone, and are composed of a 
breccia, a base of travertin, with angular fragments and rounded 
pebbles of ribboned stone. The upper surfaces of these terraces 
are apparently about 100 feet above the present bed of the river, 
From the fact of my finding waterworn pebbles of this rock (rib- 
boned schist) at the distance of several hundred yards, and, in 
some cases, a mile from the river, I am led to suppose that it 
has been subject to great floods. ‘The uniformly level surface of 
some of these terraces (which have, no doubt, been destroyed by 
the torrents from the adjacent country, from which small draining 
channels intersect them in every direction), where portions of 
them remain entire, suggests the probability of their having been 
deposited in comparativel tranquil waters; if so, it is not un- 
likely that the river from Uisip to the waterfall once presented the 
appearance of a long serpentine lake, in the middle of which the 
river-current flowed. 

I had not an opportunity of examining the river above Eis, but 
from Bull Fontem to Brieschap I found the substratum of the 
river-terraces resting on the sloping base of the argillaceous hills 
(ribboned schists), which overlie the limestone on the s., to be 
composed of a fine blue conglomerate, passing upwards into a 
coarser, both including small waterworn pebbles and rounded 
fragments of the limestone, and pieces of crystalline rock and 
shales, altogether about 50 feet thick ; upon this rested a bed of 
breccia, wi a base of travertin, similar to that before described, 
in some places 4 or 5 feet thick, no doubt accumulated under 
water when the bounds of the river were narrowed. I afterwards 
observed that the valleys, by the drainage of which these rocks 
were deposited, revealed in succession, as I ascended them, rib- 
boned schists, mountain limestone, crystalline schists, and the 
saliferous shales resting unconformably upon these. 

There is, however, a deposit peculiar to the whole of the 
Orange River from the junction westward, which now fills up such 
ps as have been formed by the removal of the greater part of 

river-terraces and covers the islands.: This is a very rich 
mud, which when dry is an almost impalpable powder. It is this 
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which supports the dense bush which fringes the banks of this 
stream and its oe and covers the island for a 
distance of 70 miles below Uisip. At the month of the Aintas I 
found a great quantity of this deposited from the waters of the 
Orange, which sometimes rise to a considerable distance in the 
channel of the former river. In the cracking mud at the bottom 
of the channel of this river which intersects these deposits, I 
found nodules of older and hardened mud, which had, no doubt, 
been torn up from the old bed by a debiele. 

Even in the nature of this most recent stratum, as well as in 

y facts before-mentioned, there are evidences that the country 
is undergoing desiccation ; for on the w. bank of the river, whic 
we ane for a few miles &. of the "Araganoup Peak, my guide 
pointed out to me the track of his party's waggons some fifteen 
years ago (this could be perceived wherever it had crossed a 

idge and where they had cleared away the stones) on the banks, 
which were then bare of trees; but the bush had now become 
so dense that it was difficult to traverse them even on foot. 

But this subject, the gradual desiccation of the continent, is one 
for which abundant illustrations could be found, and which alone 
would occupy a lengthy paper. 

There is another point of interest which bears upon the nature 
of the deposits along the Orange River, and especially upon the 
character of those in operation in the sea-bottom fed by this river, 
but perhaps would be better enlarged upon in a paper on the 
above-mentioned interesting subject, viz., the relative extents of 
the draining surfaces and distances of the sources of the main 
tributaries of the Great Orange River. Regarding this river, 
extending from &. long. 244° to the sea, as the main trunk, it may 
be said to have five of these, vize:— 
















j ea ie 
in Square Miles 
abst 
| The Ovp or Fitch River .. 62.000 
Aintas River .. .. .. 140,000 400) 
Hartebeest River .. 0 2. «2 «« CK) 270 
| Vaal (ineloding the Hart) a - 50, (h00 400 
Black River (commonly called the) an) 
Orange), including the Caledon i 28,000 <0 
Square miles oho, 0) 





| OF these five, the three first named, though dvatoas three- 
fourths of the great hydrographical basin, are merely eis 
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rivers, with dry channels containing here and there standing 
pools, and the other two permanent streams, containing some- 
times in very dry seasons little more water than a sturdy rivulet. 
The former are filled by sudden thunderstorms, and come down 
in immense floods,* sweeping sea foes, before them. Of 
the three, perhaps the Hartebeest Kiver, with its broad, level 
bottom, which receives the drainage of the Sneeuwbergen, carries 
down the greatest quantity of water; and the two latter (the 
Black and the Vaal, coming from the high lands of the £., with 
their fountains, frequent rains and snow) alone cause the channel to 
remain full for several months, and frequently the whole year. It 
is remarkable that the Aintas, the Junction of which has now for 
the first time been shown, and the tributaries of which drain 
the Kalagare wilderness—which I hope yet to eT ante 
draining a surface of country almost equal to any three of the 
other valleys, supplies the main trunk with the least water. The 
mouth of this river was actually not more than abont 80 or 90 
feet wide when I crossed it. These facts may, perhaps, be as- 
cribed to the prevalence of so many sand-dunes in the neighbour- 
hood of its tributaries. Such sand-lures are so numerous in the 
country between the river and the mimng locality in Little Na- 
maqualand, that it is difficult to trace the draining-line of a very 


a valley there. 

. have reason to regret that I had not the means of ascer- 
taining the elevations of the various formations alluded to, viz., 
the sandstone platform of Noup, which [ ascended at two points, 
the waterfall, the junctions of the Aintas and Hartebeest rivers, 
and the numerous river-terraces, as I should otherwise have been 
able to append a correct section from the sea to Kuruman. 

If, however, my remarks and observations only serve to point 
out to men better qualified to survey the structure of a per: 
suitable localities in which to examine the varying formations, | 
shall be able to congratulate myself for having at least made 
myself useful. 
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* On one oceasion (I am informed) in the Fie’ River, Great Namaqualand, so 
sudden was one of these that a tiger and an antelope which had come down 
to different standing pools of its channel to drink, were in succession suddenly 
eanght up by it and carried away till entrammelled in o tree, where both could 
be seen terror-stricken gazing at one another. 
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lead, November 23, 1857, and June 14, 1858, 
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Os Monday, the 5th January, 1857, we left Zanzibar in the 
#iami, a small Arab “ Beden,” commaniled by one Nakhoda 
Hamid of Sur, and manned with a crew picked out of the bazar. 
Our party consisted of Captain Speke and myself, two Portu- 
fuese servants, and Shaykh Said bin Salim, a respectable Arab 
of Zanzibar, commissioned by the Sultan to accompany us. A 
north-easter blew dead in our teeth: our men would not “ wear 
round “ by day, and at night all showed a predilection for the 
“Safar Khoriyah”"—i. e¢. anchoring in some snug bay. Conse- 
uently we did not make Kokotoni, the usual departure point 
Sean his island, till the morning of the 8th of January. 
Kokotoni, “among the pebbles,” is an anchorage about 18 
miles from, and nearly due yn. of, the town of Zanzibar. Formed 
by a bight and three low islands, Tumbatu, Manawamané, and 
Popo, this roadstead is rendered dangerous during the kaskazi, or 
§.E. monsoon, by a heavy rolling sea and a coral-bound lee shore. 
I visited Mwanda, a village at the bottom of the bay, inhabited by 
Makhadim, a servile tribe of the Sawahili. ‘The country around 
is, as everywhere in Zanzibar, Jgfmncageaa fertile, green. and 
monotonous. Mangrove and an inner belt of jungle line the 
coast. The apap is a mass of cultivation, manioc ee sweet 
pees | mangos and cocos, limes and oranges, the latter planted as 
4y the Italians, in long rows. The weeds had been biletind: a rude 
manner of manuring, and the peasants were preparing, with ruder 
implements, the lower grounds to receive paddy as soon as rain 
might fall. After a fong walk we returned on board in a 
“monoxyle,” or boat made out of one tree ;—these and the w.c:2p12 
farra, or small craft sewed together, are still the staple of the 
coast,—paddled by Tumbatu fishermen, and propelled by a loin 
cloth acting as sail. Makhadim, like those of the mainland, ‘Tum- 
batu mariners, are celebrated in these regions. ‘They abound in 
curious superstitions. Like the Nasamones, who, for insight into 
futurity, slept upon their ancestral graves, these people pass the 
night in a cave where an attack of inspiration comes upon them ; 
they are skilful in divination, and at funerals practise a pagan 
kind of wake, men‘and women foully abusing the corpse before it 
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goes to its long home. There is no water upon their low bank of 
coralline, and their sooty skins testify its heat. 

With thunder, lightning, squalls, and heavy showers, which 
gency fell in the morning, our progress was slow. On the 
Sth day from Kokotoni, after stumbling over 33 miles, we sighted 
the southern point of Pemba, the “‘Green Island” of the Arabs. 
Chak-Chak, the chief port, fort and town, is situated in a d 
inlet on the western side, and the narrowest part of the island: the 
only settlement of importance, it lies about 25 miles n. of the 
Southern Cape, and its approach is winding and difficult. Its 
entrance has that silent, mountainous, melancholy beauty, the 
beauty of death, which belongs to the creeks and rivers of these 
regions. The air was pure and sparkling; a light breeze curled 
the little waves ; the sand wherever it appeared was of the purest 
yellow, creamed over with the whitest of cam; and luxuriant trees 
of brightest green drooped from their coral ledges over a sea, here 
deeply azure, there verdigris-coloured by the sun shining upon a 
shoal. But animated nature was wanting ; we heard not a voice, we 
saw no inhabitant—all was still as a great grave. A chain of islets 
here forms a complicated approach to a creek, all mangrove below 
aml covered above on both sides with rounded hills, which bear upon 
their rugged surface the coco and the clove. Ona wooded eminence, 
4or 5 miles distant from the creek where we lay, rise the white 
walls and tall towers of Fort Chak-Chak, standing boldly out from 
its dark-green background. With the distinctest remembrance of 
Indian rivers, my companion and I could not but admire this 
scenery. Next morning early we rowed through a “ gate,” formed 
on the right by Ras Kululu, and on the left by a high plantation, 
Ras Bannani: it led to a broad shallow basin where two or 
three small Sayas (Arab craft), not wishing to approach the town, 
rode at anchor. After a couple of hours, during which pro- 
gress was of the slowest, we entered a narrow channel bounded 
off by a luxuriant growth of mangrove, the black and fetid ooze 
that supports these forests of the sea contrasting strangely with 
the gay green of their foliage. The tide, which hereabouts rises 12 
or 13 feet, was then rapidly ebbing: when the water is in, large 
boats run up under the walls of Chak-Chak ; when out, the shana 
within several hundred yards of the landing-place, is a quaking 
bog, in which man sinks up to his waist. We nearly despaired of 
reaching our destination when a sharp turn showed us the fort 
almost abowe our heada, After three hours of constant grounding 
we disembarked and waded up to the landing-place. 

Ascending the hill I was struck, even after Zanzibar, with the 
wondrous fertility of the country. All that meets the eye is green; 
cocos, jacks, limes, and pyramidal mangos, grow in clumps upon 
the rises; the wild egg-plant and castor shrub spread over the 
uncultivated ridges, aii the little fields bear crops of holeus, 
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mung, thir, sesamum, chana or sian cassava, vetches, and 
many kinds of greens. The eternal dampness of the air, unfavour- 
able to human, promotes vegetable development, in a Inxuriance 
almost oppressive. After a few minutes’ climb we entered the 
principal street of Chak-Chak, a long narrow lane, formed by 
square wattle dab-huts raised on platforms of tamped clay; inside 
consisting of a “ but” and a“ ben,” externally of a deep verandah, 
where poultry, fruit, and stale fish are exposed for sale. 

My first visit was to the Wali or Governor. In his absence ] 
was received by his brother Sulayman, who lay shaking with fever 
upon his bed. We then took refuge from the sun at the place of 
Cities where I was greeted by Pissu, the Banyan, who here 
collects the seuainent ousk His reception was far more cordial 
than it would have been in his own land, where Bhattias are by no 
means renowned for hospitality. He sent for our casks anid filled 
them from a little stream behind the town. ‘l'his water is su- 
perior to the ship si Som the brackish produce of the sands near 
the anchorage ground. He gave me mangos, rice, and other pro- 
visions, reproached Said, the guide, for not landing the night 
before, and when I took leave of him in the evening, sent me off 
in lus own boat. I determined Pissu to be an exceptional man, 
but afterwards, on the coast, we received the same civilities from 
all the Hindu and almost all the Indian merchants. It need 
scarcely be said that besides the dignity of our companion “ Safa,” 
we were provided by Colonel Hamerton’s forethought with letters 
from the Sultan of Zanzibar, and, better still, perhaps, from Ladha 
Damha, his collector of Customs, 

Pemba is an irregular coralline bank, of the long narrow class, 
28 miles from ». to s. and in breadth varying from 2 to 10. It 
is situated between 4° 52° and 5° 30's. latitude, and 39° 40’ BE. 
longitude. The latter in Owen is 39° 35’, Since this time, liow- 
ever, Bombay and the Cape have been placed 5’ farther #, and 
the correction has been generally applied in charts and maps to 
the African coast, The x.w. point, Ras Kigomathe, nearest to 
the main, is separated by a channel 18 miles broad. The reefs 
and shoals, branching northward from the island to a considerable 
distance, are still unexplored : every ship that sounds makes some 
discoveries, A strong current runs between Zanzibar and the 
East coast of Pemba, carrying vessels northwards sometimes at the 
rate of 50 miles per diem, [his mass of verdure, justly called 
the Green Isle by the Arabs of Yellow Oman, has nowght objec- 
tionable but climate. As in Egypt and other damp hot lands, no 
tnan here is in rude health: laming ulcers on the legs, and pain- 
ful indigestions, afflict new comers; the small pox isa plague, and 
the opulation is decimated by hydrocele and bilious fever. 

, he fort, situatell at the town’s extremity, upon a hill command- 
ing the creek and landing-place, is probably built after an old 
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Portuguese model. A loopholed curtain of masonry, flanked on 
the right bya large round tower, a mere shell, and on the left bya 
square turret, penthoused with cadjan mats, forms the frontage. A 
few iron guns, honeyeombed to the core, lie around the walls; the 
entrance is dilapidated ; and the building, now undergoing repairs, 
is, like most forts in these regions, about as capable of defence as 
the castled crag of Drachenfels. The garrison consists of twenty 
Baloch, who live a life of congenial do-nothing-ness. Hearing 
the people of Pemba call their fort, as at Maskat, “ Gurayza,” 
doubtless a corruption of “Igreja,” I inquired about Portuguese 
ruins, and heard of two dezerted churches, in one of which a bit’ 
of steeple is still standing. The Portuguese long made the Green 
Isle one of their principal slave depots: as late as 1822 their 
ships traded regularly to Chak-Chak. There is nothing to interest 
in the remnants of their semi-barbarous rule. I did not visit the 
ruins. 

Pemba supplies to Zanzibar a little excellent ghee and poor rice : 
it grows cocos and cloves, and in common with all the coast 
exports cowries. This year, articles of consumption, except fowls, 
are dear. Bullocks reared on the island cost from 6 to 10 dollars, 
sheep brought from the mainland 3 or 4, and goats, which are rare 
and dear, from 7 to 9. Fowls are sold at 20 or 25 the riyal, half 
sh of Zanzibar. The ten Banyans who make Pemba their 

ead-quarters, demand high agio for small change, giving only 

111 pice for the German crown, whereas 128 is now the rate at 
the capital. They also regulate the price of provisions according 
to the Zanzibar market, and keep the gross value of exports and 
Bopeetts as usual in these regions, a profound secret. 

Next morning we set sail. The crew wasted time, hoping to 
pass a snug sleepy wight, anchored in some quiet “Khor.” I 
nsisted, however, upon a Sganoe wySnyspor, and they obeyed 
grumblingly, Grave misgivings as to the wisdom of such pro- 
ceedings, however, came over me as the moonless night closed 
in, and, exaggerated by the dim light of the stars, rose within 
biscuit-throw the “ silhouettes” of islet and flat rock which sent 
forth the threatening suund of a wash. Presently, emerging from 
the reefs, we smelt the sea air and felt with pleasure the long throb 
of the Indian Ocean. | 

During the three days that followed our patience was sorely 
tried by all the great discomforts and the small dangers of a 
eranky old tub, a canned by a useless, careless crew, beating 
against and often taken aback by half a gale, with a strong 
current setting the wrong way, a dark angry sea to windward, 
and a lee-shore of coralline banks and bars. After long gazing 
at the three hummocks, called by the peta Remon Crown i 
Mombasa,” we were not sorry to enter the lartl-locked harbour, 
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to cast anchor opposite “ English Point,” and to the quiet 
night, of which we had qeeciied our avabe ‘at Pemba. 
Leaving orders with Lakhmidass, the Banyan collector of customs 
at Mombasa, to land and lodge our luggage, Captain Speke and | 
set out with dawn on Saturday the 17th of January, to visit the 
Rev. Mr. Rebmann at Kisulodini, his mission station. A heavy 
boat, far too heavy indeed for its crew, two men and a small boy, 
carried us up the channel, or inlet, which bounds the eastern 
side of Mombasa Islet. Behind, or north of the town, lies “ Port 
Tudor,” a salt-water basin about 2 miles broad, and in depth - 
varying from 1 to 15 fathoms. ‘This prolongs itself towards the 
interior in two tidal arms, the northern named the “ water of 
Wakironga,” and the north-western known as the “ water of 
Rabai,” from tribes owning the banks. Captain Owen has 
christened them respectively “William Creek” and “ River 
Barrette,” after officers who aided in his survey. Westward of 
Mombasa Island is Port Rietz, the counterpart of Port Tudor. 
It projects a third salt-water arm, called the “ water of Doruma” 
from the region through which it runs, and receiving the 
“ Muache,” a sweet rivulet flowing from a spot 90 or 30 miles 
distant from the coast. Mr. M‘Queen’s “ Tuaca, or Nash River” 
(Map, 1843) contains two distinct error. “ ‘Tuaca ”’ is confounded 
with “Mtn Apa,” the “ River Matwapa” of Captain Owen, a 
creek north of Mombaza. Moreover the great stream spre oS 
on paper is a mere runnel: the existence of a river would have 
altered fundamentally the social condition of the whole interior. 
We followed the “ water of the Rabai,” which so strongly re- 
sembles the entrance to Chak-Chak that description would be as a 
tale twice told. After 10 miles rowing and pulling that occupied 
seven hours, whereas with wind and tide three are ample, we 
landed at the pier,—a tree projecting over the right bank. Having 
carried off rudder, sails and oars, to secure the resence of the 
boat next morning, our land-journey commenced. We began 
with rolling ground, a narrow footpath crossing an expanse of 
high, coarse, dry grass, studded with mimosa thorn and other trees. 
Among them I remarked the “ Galol” of Somali-land: it bears 
a cone like a filbert, hollow inside, with a long sharp thorn at the 
end, soft whilst young, but when old, dry, hard, and woody. 
Rolling ground extends to the foot of Rabai Hills, and the short 
but sharp ascent of a rocky path, at times shaded by clumps of 
trees, leads to the summit. Flere among a little cultivation we 
found a “lodge” of Wanyika, or the “‘ Desert-people,” who tenant 
these mountains: it is useless to identify their land with the 
Nixons Spuor of the Periplus, as every wild in this country is 
called “ Nyika.” The savages were all armed, being in terror of 
the Masai plundefers, the natural enemies of their caste. None, 
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however, had guns, the people of Mombasa strictly forbidding the 
importation of powder, a wise precaution which might be adopted 
in the more southern portions of the coast. They received us 
civilly, with the * Yambo” salutation which recalled dim memories 
of * Mumbo Jumbo.” The road Jay under the grateful cover of 
a little wood, and then over ridgy ground where a scattered 
village,—it has since been almost depopulated by the Masai spear, 
—was surrounded by the scantiest cultivation. At the end of a 
5 miles walk we entered the Mission House, introduced ourselves, 
and received from its inmates the kindest welcome. 

A subsequent visit to Kisulodini added somewhat to our know- 
ledge of the country. Under different names, as Shimba and others, 
this range, varying in height from 700 to 1200 feet, fringes the coast 
from Melinde to Patrkan, Distant but a few miles from a shore of 
shelly coralline, I found no trace of the limestone formation which 
forms the Somali sea-board. These hills are composed wholly 
of sandstones, red yellow and dark brown with oxide. The soil, 
as usual in East Africa, from Zayla to Mozambique, is red, and 
bits of quartz lie scattered upon the surface. 

Above Mombasa the Rabai range is a mere ridge, rising abruptly 
seawards, with a gentler landward inclination. ‘This probably has 
given rise to the novel idea of an interior depression in a region 

unded x, and s. by rapid rivers, the Adi and Pangani. Its 
summit is broken into deep ravines, which during the rains 
pour heavy torrents into the sea-arms at their base. The people 
might make ample reservoirs by damming the smaller clefts; but 
they prefer thirst and famine to sweating their brows. Though 
exposed to the sea-breeze, the land requires nothing but water. 
We found cocos, mangos, plantains in abundance, papaws and 
Ruares, small custard-apples, the cassava, and the castor-plant. 

e woods contain, it is said, copal-trees, and the es hills 
supply the “mvule,” whose huge trunk serves for planking and 
doors at Zanzibar. A little gum copal or animi is here dug; but 
the inveterate indolence of the natives, their rude equality, in which, 
as among Bushmen, no one commands, and their fondness for 
“ tem,” or palm-wine, are effectual obstacles to progress. When 
we visited these hills, drought and its consequence, famine, com- 
pelled the people to sell their children. Contented with this exer- 
tion, they did no more. Shortly after we left Mombasa the wretches 
were attacked by the Masai, a pastoral horde, from the west, and 
the terror of this country ; their cows were driven off, many were 
slain, and a party of soldiers sent from the town to defend them 
lost, it is reported, 25 of their number. As I hope to furnish a 
separate memoir upon the ethnology of East Africa, the Wanyika 
and Masai may now be dismissed. . ) 

We had proposed a short excursion inland from Mombasa ; but 
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everything was against the project. Indeed it is to be feared that 
the entrance to -bags Kil i an |e D, and the hill country around, 
will now be closed for many years. Caravans dare not face a 
contest with professed plunderers, and a successful raid hereabouts 
always leads to divers repetitions. Such is the normal state of 
East Africa, from the Red Sea to the Cape. The traveller never 
can be sure of finding any particular road open to him—a few 
deaths will shut it for years and the explorer at the threshold 
of his exploration. On the other hand, the merchant commands 
an entrance for his goods: if one line be closed, another forthwith 
opens itself. Such we found the case this year at Mombasa. The 
western country has suddenly been shut to Arabs and Sawahili: 
the north-western has become as unexpectedly practicable, On 
the 19th of January returned the van of a large trading party, 
which had started for the interior in September last. About 200 
men—Arabs, Sawahili, and slaves, of whom 150 were armed with 
muskets—left Mombaza, carrying packs to the value of 300 dollars 
in “merkan”’ (American omotihe ne sheetings) and other stuff, 
beads, knives, brass-wire and small chains, with stores and comforts 
for the way. After 14 long stages and oe out 24 nights, 
they reached Kitui, the farthest point visited by the Rev. Dr. 
Krapf in 1849; thence they dispersed through Kikui and Ukam- 
bani to purchase ivory. ‘lhe latter article sold per frasilah of 35 lbs., 
for 88 cubits of cotton cloth, worth probably 11 German crowns 
at Zanzibar, A small merchant brought, back from 1400 to 
1500 Ibs. I wrote down a list of thetr stations and marches, care- 
fully comparing the accounts of several travellers. Ukambami 
was described to me as a country rich in game, with gazelles, 
“wild camels” (giraffes), and buffalo in the plains ; pi see 
in the rivers; rhinoceros (which the Arabs here call “el Aurraf”) 
and elephants, lions and leopards, in the jungle. The tribes are 
subject to headmen, whoze influence extends over a few miles: 
these must be propitiated with cloth and beads, and travellers 
receive provisions in return for their presents. At Kikui they 
found a powerful chief, Mundu Wazeli, whose magical powers 
were held in great awe. The people, a semi-pastoral race, escort 
travellers, and appear noaiabls : they are braver than the Wanyika, 
and effectually oppose the Masai when invading the country to 
drive off the Galla cattle. Water abounds, the climate is good, 
and provisions are cheap. The honey is “ whiteas paper ;" sugar- 
canes, caszava, holcus, and tobacco, are everywhere cultivated by 
the women; fowls are cheap, goats cost § and cows 24 cubits of 
long cloth. The beasts of burden are asses and a few camels. 
Their return road was rendered dangerous by the Gallas, who, 
however, did not gare to attack so large and well-armed a body. 
Every night they surrounded themselves with a rude abattis, and 
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lighted fires 4 aes wild beasts. I did not hear that any of the party 

rished. My informant could tell me nothing about the “ giant 
snow-mountain Ndur-Kenia,” the volcano 6° distant from the sea, 
the Tumbiri or Monkey River flowing to the .w., and the other geo- 
graphical wonders detailed in late years. Yet these Arabs were 
acute and notincurious men: one of them, Mohammed bin Ahmed, 
had kept a journal of his march, noting down the several stages 

Nothing, even among the Bedouin Somal, can be wilder than 
the specimens from Ukambani, whom I saw dancing in the streets 
of Mombasa. About 50 blacks, dyed with ochre, were performing 
the zumo or procession, men blowing kudu (coudou) horns or 
firing their muskets, and wild women, screaming after the fashion, 
called “ zagharit” in Egypt, here “ vigelegele.” The warriors were 
armed with the usual poisoned arrows and a bows, spears, knob- 
sticks, knives and sword, a rude imitation of the straight Oman 
blade ; some had shock-heads of a hair fit for door-mats, others had 
twisted it into a hundred little corkscrews; their eyes were wild 
and staring, their voices loud and barking, and all their gestures 
denoted the “noble savage” who had ran out of his woods for the 
first time : they were, however, in exceeding good humour. Before 
the last year no Arab had visited their counter tenn eee 
from Ukambani sold to the Wanyika, who, after fleecing those 
more savage than themselves, retailed their goods to the citizens. 
The Wakamba of the coast are, of course, anxious to promote in- 
tercourse between Mombasa and their kinsmen of the interior : thus 
a road first opened at the imminent risk of life, by the enterprising 
Dr. Krapf, now bids fair to become a Highway into the interior of 
Eastern Intertropical Africa—a region full of varied interest. 
But let not geographers indulge in golden visions of the future! 
Some day the Arabs of Mombasa will seize and sell a caravan, or 
the fierce Gallas will prevail against it. eee no spirit of pro- 
pheey is required to foresee that the Kikui line w l share the 
fate of many others. 

We found in the people of Moms nei no means the most 
friendly inclinations. igen are justly taxed with pride, bigotry, 
evil-speaking, insolence, turbulence, and treachery by other Arabs, 
and they are too far from Zanzibar for rigid control, The je- 
madar or fort commandant, “'Tangai,” a gaunt old Mekram, wh 
commands about 300 men, could do nothing but beg for our guns 
and pistols: a little cloth, powder, and a gold chronometer would 
have been acceptable to his worthy son. With the governor, 
Khalfan bin Ali, an Arab of noble family from Oman, we were on 
the best of terms. The Arabs and Sawahili generally appeared to 
regard us as man regards his rival—viciously 4 the terrors of the 
interior were studiously exaggerated, and throughout their discourse 
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lies were plentiful as pronouns. We lost no time in making w- 


quiries about the different points of interest to us, and, theta sk 
concluded, set sail with gladdened hearts~on the morning of the 
24th of January. : 

The conditions of our voyage were changed, wind and a counter 
current—running 80 and 35 miles a day—now being both in our 
favour. At 2 p.m. we made Gasi, a village of Mazrui Arabs driven 
from Mombasa by the late Sayyid Said. It lies half way between 
the former port and Wasin Island. 

The position is correctly laid down in the Mission map. Gasi 
is an open roadstead, without other protection against the unbroken 
sweep of the Indian Ocean than a few scattered “ washes” and 
a coralline islet. Concealed by a screen of mangroves, and be- 
trayed by cocos, sure indicators of man’s presence in East Africa, 
lies the settlement, a large village of mud huts. It is surrounded 
by plantations, and the inhabitants, unmolested by the Wadigo 
savages to whom the land belongs, live in comparative comfort. 

Having passed a cool breezy night on board the Miami, at 
sunrise we made sail, and in three hours entered the passage 
which separates Wasin Island from the main. This channel rans 
due &. and w., is 2 miles long by 1 broad, and has never less 
than 5 fathoms of water. The north of the island is defended 
by diminutive coralline cliffs, against which the open sea breaks 
with yiolence. ‘The southern shore is low and rich in “ floatsom 
and jetzom.” Here the tide flowing among erie: of mangroves, 
forms little bays by no means unpicturesque. ‘To windward lies 
the Wasin Bank with 4 or 5 plateaux of tree-tufted rock, emerging 
a few feet from the waves. 

The island, which belongs to Zanzibar, is a coralline bank 
about 2} miles in length by one in breadth. The rock is thinly 
veiled on the leeward side by a red argillaceous soil, which pro- 
duces a thick growth of thorn-plants, creepers, parasites, and 
jungle trees. Eastward, where the mould is deeper, there is a 
screen of high vegetation, and even some stunted cocos. Water 
must be brought from the mainland; it is brackish, but not 
unwholesome. ‘The climate, however, is hot, damp, and mal- 
arious; the inhabitants, destitute of comforts and conveniences, 
suffer severely from fevers, sores, and small-pox. They are a 
bigoted, jealous, and evil-minded race, a mixture of lymphatic 
Arabs, hideous Sawahili, ignoble half-castes, and thieving slaves. 
No Banyars make this place their home. A young Cutch Bohrah 
manages the custom-house, and we found a small trader of the 
same caste purchasing the cowries, which, drying in every yard, 
poisoned the air. All were unarmed, and, the Indians excepted, 
received us with nezgard civility, 

The only settlement is built upon the northern shore, about 
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the centre of the island’s length. It is composed of stone and 
lime mosques—long rooms with flat roofs—scattered among little 
huts and large houses of man ve-timber, popularl called #an- 
vibar rafters. The trunks of trees are tied together with coir 
rope, plastered with mud, and in some cases adorned with white- 
wash = the sloping thatched roof is of a magnitude approaching 
the Madagascar type. Huge calabashes, some of them 40 and 
45 feet in girth, spread their fleshy arms over the hovels, affording 
the favourite luxury of a cool seat, and giving a pleasant village 
air to the squalid settlement. 
The coast opposite Wasin Island is concealed by a thick oe 

of verdure, above which nod the tufts of a few cocos: its back- 
Net is the rocky wall of Bondei, here and there broken by 
ofty blue cones. Northwards rise two high hummocks, called the 
* Peaks of Wasin,” « conspicuous sea-mark for the voyage. This 
land belongs to the Wadigo, who, with their southern neighbours, 
the Wasegeju, are porters of the inland traffic. Trading parties, 
sometimes a hundred in number each, slaves included, set out at 
the beginning of the rainy season, March or April, from soos Be 
and the other little “ Bunders” on the coast. If the capital | 
1000 German crowns they take 400 worth of beads, iron and 
brass wires (Nos. 7 and 8), and 400 of American sheeting, with 
stuffs of sorts; the remainder serves as pay for 40 porters, who 
receive 10 dollars per trip, 5 before starting, the other half after 
return. These caravans, if they may be so called, arrive.in 20 
days at the Masai and Wakuafi countries, remain trading there 
fur three or four months, and return laden with ivory and a few 
slaves purchased en route. nes 

- Our Nakhoda of the Riami again showed symptoms of “ et 
oe He was anxious to spend another day at Wasin; but th 
will of Japhet was, as ordinarily, firmer than that of Shem. At 
1 p.m, on the 26th of January, we drew in our ground-tackle, 
flirted with some reefs, and floated into the open sea, where comb- 
ing waves were foaming under a stiff north-easter. After 2 
hours of brisk sailing we were abreast of Jongoliani, a deep bay, 
with a prominent headland and a garnishing of little islands. A 
few miles nearer to Tanga than to Wasin, it is correctly placed 
and incorrectly delineated in the Mission map. We shortened 
sail when we approached Tanga, or we might have made it at 
4pm. The sea had fallen under the lee shore of Pemba Island, 
but as the entrance is considered intricate, and we had no pilot, 
the crew preferred hobbling in under a jib, which they took a good 
hour to hoist. After 5 P.M. we threaded the narrow rock-bound 
passage which separates Tanga Island from Rashid Point, on the 
mainland; ran into the bay and anchored in 3 fathoms, opposite, 
and about 4 a mile from, the town. . 
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Tanga Bay is placed by Captain Owen in s. lat. 4° 35’, a few 
miles north of Wasin Island. It is about 5° s. lat., south of Wasin, 
and between that place and Pangani. How this extraordinary 
error could have crept in is an enigma to me, The bay from E. 
to w., 6 miles deep by 5 in breadth, is partially defended by a 
coralling bank, formerly the site of Tanga town. This islet still 
contains a small square stone fort and scattered huts: it is well 
wooded, but the water obtained by digging in the sand is more 
than brackish. As a breakwater during the ¥.£, monsoon it is in- 
efficient, and when a high sea rolls up vessels must anchor close 
to the mainland. The bay receives the contents of two simall 
streams, north westward (355°) the Mta Mvoni or Kibokoni 
“Hippopotamus River,” and westward (311°) the Utofu. The 
former, at several miles distance from its mouth, must be crossed 
in a ferry; it affords sweet water, but the people of ‘Tanga prefer 
scratching into their sand to the trouble of fetching the pure 
Siren, Hk Il settlements in th f the i teh 

Tar like all settlements in this part of the coast, is a pate 
of thatched, pent-shaped huts, built fs shaeation ve of cocos 
and ecalabashes. It numbers between 4000 and 5000 souls; 20 
Ranyans and a garrison of 15 Baloch, with the customary 
Jemadar. The country around is fertile, a hard red and yellow 
clay, producing in plenty cassava, wild toddy-palms,—their Indian 
use is not known—plantains and papaws, holeus and sesamum, 
eastor and wild egg-plants. When we visited it, however, all was 
dry as Arabian sand, the fields were burnt, and the owners 
dawdled about in hourly expectation of rain. Of late years it has 
been spared by the Masai, who have driven from it many a herd ; 
consequently it is now, comparatively speaking, thickly inhabited, 
and surrounded by flourishing villages ; Mvom, Amboni, Jangani 
and others. We were here received by the people and their 
Diwans or chiefs with peculiar cordiality. 

Arab colonies must have been planted at an early epoch in this 
part of the Sawahil. About 4 miles south of Tanga, half-way on 
the ‘Tangata road, I was shown the remains of an ancient settle- 
ment, now known as Changa Ndumi. It is a parallelogram, 200 
ey long, of high and solid coralline wall, loopholed for musketry, 
bastioned, and in places split by large old trees. The site is 
raised considerably above the country, attesting its antiquity, and 
at high tides it becomes an island. In the centre is the rhe 
dilapidated, but still showing vestiges of a rude art, at which the 
moderns wonder. [ was shown with some pretension a legend 
which proved to be the name of some lettered Sawahili scratched 
upon a stucco column in the rudest Arabic character. The ruins 
of howses are scattered over the “enceinte,” and a masonry well, 8 
feet deep, yields a Sufficient supply of earthy water ; the caidjan 
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huts of a few Wasegeju savages tell the present degeneration of 
the land. Inamodern village, built upon the neighbouring creek, 
I was shown another old well, 8 feet deep, bone-iry and well 
plastered. None of the present tenants could relate a tradition of 
the ruins; the Arabs who accompanied me, declared that they 
belonged to the “old ancient” Yurabi, the dynasty preceding 
the present rulers of Oman. eal 
The people of Tanga hold at Amboni, every 5 days,a“Golio”’ or 
market with the savages of the interior, On the 29th January I 
went in an Arab dress to inspect the scene. Having followed 
the coast for two miles, we crossed some muddy creeks, waded 
over an inlet, and forded the small stream Utofu. Another mile 
hroucht us to the river Mvoni, here called Zigi—two names in 
$ miles, after a truly African fashion! It was salted by the tide 
and flows under banks 40 or 50 feet high, crowned with calabash 
and other jungle trees. Crossing by a ferry, and passing through 
coco plantations, we ascended a steep hill ‘and found the market 
“warm,” as orientale say, upon its seaward slope. All Tanga was 
here. The wild people, Washenzi, Wasumbara, Wadigo and 
Wasegeju, were clothed in greasy hides, and cotton wrappers of 
inveterate grime; every man carried his bow and arrows, club, 
eword and shield, but few had muskets. Some, I remarked, 
shouldered low wooden stools—aitting upon the damp Eroun i 
In these regions causes dysentery —and not a few rested upon 
the long stick whose little terminating cross is used as a churn- 
staff to mix their blood and milk, The women were more 
numerous, and harder worked ; besides the baby tied in a bundle 
to the back,—its round head nodding with every motion of the 
mother,—they carried heavy loads of saleable stuff, and paid 
toll at a spot where the road was corded across, Here the 
Bedouins exchange their sheep and goats, cocos, grain and ghee, 
for white and blue cottons, beads, and rude iron-ware (knives, 
bills and hatchets, worked on the coast with metal brought from 
Zanzibar) ; fish, salt, and “temba,” or coco-toddy, together withsuch 
luxuries as spices, needles and thread, bluestone and fish-hooks. 
Formerly a large quantity of ivory found its way to the “ golio ;” 
now it is purchased in the interior by trading parties, 1he groups 
cathered under the several trees were nosy, but peaceful, Often, 
however, a lively arene worthy of Donnybrook 1 its palmiest days 
takes place; knobstick and dagger being here used by the factions, 
freely as fists and shillelah are in civilized lands. We returned 
at noon; the heat of the ground mace my bare-footed companions 
run forward to the shade, from time to time, like the dogs in Tibet. 
Traders from Tanga visit the Masai and Wak countries 
twice a-year; in May and June, and in October and November, after 
the great and little rains, At such times they find on the way an 
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abundance of water; the land, however, supplies no food. From 
Tanga to Mhinéni* (in Herr Petermann’s map “ Mikihani’’), on 
the Pangani River, passing through Mbaramo and Pare, are 10 
long days’ march; here the road divides, one branch leading 
northward to Chaga, the other westward to the Masai country. 
These caravans are seldom short of 400 or 500 men; Arabs, 
Sawaluli, slaves and Pagazi or porters, who will carry 50 lbs. 
each. The staples of traffic are beads, cotton-stuffs and wire ; 
the return trade is comprised in asses and camels, a few slaves, 
and ivory, of which, I was told, 70,000 Ibs., an almost incredible 
uantity, are annually brought to Tanga. I may here remark 
that all my native informants testify to the intense cold of Chaga 
and Kilimanjaro. The coust people, who spoke from hearsay, 
mixed up their information with odds and ends of marvel, too 
gross even for Herodotus, Actual travellers described the much 
vexed Ethiopic Olympus soberly and, Ishould say, correctly. 
_ It has been mentioned that we were hospitably received at 
Tanga. A “ Ngoma khu,” or big band, consisting of three huge 
drums, a flageolet, and the upatu, a brass pan peculiar to grand 
occasions, serenaded us the first evening, The Arab governor 
being at Zanzibar, we were welcomed by the diwans or sultans 
(Sawahili cosets lake hereabouts are in the proportion of 
half a dozen per village—with gifts of goats, fruits, and a bullock. 
They accompanied me on my various excursions, and when we 
went out shooting our difficulty was to shirk an escort. These 
diwans are respected by the vulgar, who may not sit on chairs or 
cartels, use umbrellas, or wear turbans before them ; moreover, 
none but the chief must dance on solemn occasions. The people 
of Tanga are by no means a comely race, but they are in better 
condition and healthier than those of Wasin, saw amongst 
them a single Albino, and many cases of white leprous spots on 
Sundry excursions delayed us six days at Tanga. At 5 a.m. 
on the 2nd of February we drifted out to sea under the influence 
of the Barri, or land-breeze. After five hours of drowsy sailing 
we reached Mtangata, an anchorage between Tanga and Pangani. 
Open to the y.z. wind, and imperfectly defended by two distant 
islands, Yambe and Karangn, the long roll of the Indian Ocean 
renders it a place of trembling to the coast sailors. The country 
is fertile, and a line of villages skirts the shore. According to 
eens, which pretends to discover tombs at the bottom of 
Je sea, this bay was once solid ground, the site of a flourishing 
pa cg upon by the wave. ‘The existing settlements “i 
probably modern : none of them appear in Captain Owen's charts. 


* Mbindni would mean the © — $$$ 
Mima bre: rs the * River of Henna,” in this country called Mbhini, or 
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We delayeda day at Mtangata to inspect some ruins where I had 
been promised Persian inscriptions and other curiosities. : 

After grounding for an hour at every ten yards in onr little 
canoe, we left the creek, entered a narrow inlet of mud and man- 
grove, landed at a village called Tongoni, followed the shore for 
a few and then, turning abruptly tothe left, presently 
aed the ruins. A city was once here. ‘The old mosques are 
spacious and well built, with columns of neatly cut coralline 
blocks, and all display elaborate mihrabs or arches. Remains of 
houses everywhere cumber the ground. In an extensive cemetery 
we found the grave of a wali, a saint whose very name had 
perished, covered with a cadjan roof, cleanly swept, sprinkled, 
and garnished with a red and white flag. Other tombs were 
shown with cacophonous Sawahili appellations, embalmed in 
mortally bac Arabic epitaphs; the oldest numbered about 200 
years. The principal mausolea had each its tall pillar of cut 
coralline, denoting, like the Egyptian shahadah, the position of 
the corpse's head. In one of these, the gem of the place, was 
fixed a fragment of Persian glazed tile, with large azure letters 
in the character called Rukaa ¢l5,, enamelled on a dirty 
yellow ground. The legend was (24, dy¢, which is probably 
(Khur-) shid i raushan—* the bright sun,” and may be part of 
& panegyric or devotional verse, removed from the frieze of some 
monte ortomb. The people of the country held it an irrefragable 
proof that the men of Ajem once ruled in Tongoni. But the tile 
was evidently—like the two China platters also mortared into the 
shahadah—an importation. It was regarded with superstitious 
reverence by the Sawahali, who informed me that Kimwere, king 
of Usumbara, had sent a party of bold men to carry it away. O 
these nineteen died mysterious deaths, and the tile was then re- 
turned to its place. However, a few dollars had a wonderful 
effect upon their fancies; we were allowed to remove it, even 
no one would aid the Beni Nar, “Sons of Fire,” as the Arabs 
honourably term our countrymen. The chief diwan, who had 
accorded permission, begged me to return and to aid them in 
digging for water: their present supply, he declared, was scanty 
and nauseous. In the ruined city four or five carefully-built old 
wells exist, but all are exhausted by age. As a rule, these people 
readily apply to Europeans for assistance in finding water: such 
is their opinion of the “ Wazungu,” or wise men; and if rain 
accompany the traveller, he is looked upon as a beneficent being, 
not without a suspicion of white magic. 

At 5 a.m. on the 3rd of February we hoisted gail and ran 
down with the bright morning breeze to Pangani, sighting 
Maziri Island after three hours’ work. Agrived at a place 
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which we intended to make our starting-point into the interior, I 
at once sent Shaykh Safd on shore, vith my letters to the je- 
madar and wali (commandant and governor), to the eustom-house 
master and the different diwans; my companion and I landed 
with our servant and luggage in the cool of the afternoon. We 
were received with high honour. The diwans danced before us 
with the pomp and circumstance of drawn swords, whilst a bare- 
headed slave girl sang, and a crowd of negroes and half-castes 
stood enjoying the vile squeak of the fifes and the discordant sound 
of the monstrous drums. After half an hour of this purgatory 
we entered the wali’s house, and found the upper rooms, or rather 
room, ready for our reception. A long conversation with the 
Jemadar, a consumptive little Baloch, and the governor, a freed 
man of the late Sayyid Said, ended the eventful day. 
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Pancant, “in the hole,” and its neighbour, Kumba, hug the left 
or northern bank of the river; the position is a strip of flat shore, 
bounded by the sea and a hill range 10 or 11 miles distant. Op- 
posite are Bweni and Mzimo Mpia, small villages built under high 
cliffs of yellow sandstone, precipitous, and impenetrably covered 
with wild trees. The river which separates these rival couples of 
settlements may be here 200 yards broad; the channel at the 
mouth is from 7 to 8 feet deep; none therefore but country craft, 
as some of our enterprisi compatriots have discovered to their 
cost, can enter it. aie Bay is known by a“ verdurous wall 






of cocos, and by “ diabo itos,” or small detached rocks rising from 
the sea. Northward, by Maziri Island, a green-capped patch of 


eee sand bearing s.&., and, southwards, by the yellow cliffs of 
Hwen. It is intricate with reefs and shoals; even our Suri 
nakhoda expended a dollar upon a pilot. At low water the bed 
is partly dry ; during the rains it is filled by freshes ; whilst the 
tide flows its produce is salt, but when heavy and continued 
showers fall in the hills it is almost potable. Small vessels lie 
snugly in the river opposite the town. oh 

angani, with the three other villages, may contain a total of 
4000 inhabitants, a large proportion being female slaves. It 
boasts of nineteen or twenty stone-houses, the rest are the usual 
cadjan huts, each with its large mat-encireled courtyard, where 
almost aded bp serena Ae life is transacted. The cipeee sor 18 
surrou a thick, thorny jungle ; this the le call their 
fort, fleeing to it for refuge} ‘n pursued ; it gh sede full of 
leopards as the stream is of alligators, and at times they commit 
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great ravages. A slave-girl, we were told, was carried off from the 
roof of the Wali’s house, and, whilst we were there, a boy was 
devoured in the river. Plantains, arecas, and cocos grow in the 
town; around are betel, papaws, and the jamli, an Indian fruit, 
aml in the vicinity, extensive shambas or plantations of holcus, 
maize, sesamum, and other grains; cloves thrive, and, as every- 
where upon the coast, a little cotton is raised for household pur- . 

ses. ‘The climate has the name of re healthy, but the water 
of the wells is heavy and brackish, and the long wet monsoon is 
rich in fevers. Animals are rare. Cows die after eating ne 
grass; goats, not being of the civilized species, give a little mi 
only dies vesting, par lh are seateely 10 be found. But fish, 
as well as poultry, are abundant, and before the late feuds began, 
clarified butter, that “one sauce” of the East, was cheap and 
plentiful. Made in the interior by the Wazegura and others, 
with fine cows’ milk, put into clean vessels, and sold when fresh, 
" reminded me of the Jaferabadi Ghee so celebrated in Western 
India. 

Pangani has had, until this year, a thriving commerce with the 
Nguru, Chaga, and Masai countries ; twenty Banyans here find a 
livelihood. ‘Irading-parties travel at all seasons, except the rainy 
monsoon, when they find it difficult to cross the river's upper 
stream. As many as 1000 Sawahili and slaves, directed by a 
few Arabs, set out, laden with iron and brass wires (Nos. 7 and 8), 
small brass chains, which, fastened together, are formed into kilts 
by the Masai, American domesties, indigos, and cheques, together 
with beads of sorts, especially white and blue. Each man 
earries a pack worth about 15 German crowns; consequently, 
the venture is of 3000/. They reach their ground in twenty day 
and return after a period varying from two to six months, Be * 
with ivory, rhinoceros horn, and ippopotamus teeth; a few slaves 
complete the export traffic of the interior. The Banyans complain 
loudly of their Pagazi or porters ; these fellows are paid 10 dollars 
for the trip, half in ready money, the remainder upon return, and 
the merchant congratulates himeelf, if, after payment, only 15 per 
cent. abscond. The Hindu's profit however is here doubtless great. 
I have heard of one to whom 26,000 dollars were owed by the 
people :—interest and compound interest must occupy a large share 
of such a sum in a place where even Europeans lend money at 
40 per cent. on mortgage or bottomry. Some of their gains are 
ras saben up by the rapacity of the savages, whose very aig 
are rars. The = replen always avoids refusing : shea 
consequently find at his door every evening seventy or ei 
suki for Patton: grain, or a little ol. Besides Zasmber har as 
which are cut in the river, holeus, maize, and ghee, Pangani, 


Iam told, sends annually to Zanzibar 35,008 Ibs. of ivory, the 
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finest and largest in the world, 1750 of black rhinoceros born, and 
160 of aA tenet teeth. 

After the dancing ceremony a variety of difficulties began. 

Pangani, Bweni, and the other settlements on this coast, belong, 
by succession, to the Sultan or reigning prince at Zanzibar, who 
confirms and invests the governor and diwans. These officials, 
however, are chosen at Pangani by Kimwere, Sultan of Usum- 
bara, whose ancestors received tribute and allegiance. Bwem, 
on the other hand, is in the territory of the Wazegura savages, 
a violent and turbulent race, thoughtlessly allowed by the rulers 
of Zanzibar to arm themselves with muskets, and to store up 
quantities of gunpowder ; of course, the two distinct races, Wa- 
sumbara and Wazegura, are at enmity, and, being so, there is no 
thoroughfare for travellers. Moreover, violent intestine feuds 
having broken out, the Wazegura were, at the time of our visit, 
burning and murdering, kidnapping and selling in all directions. 
The people of Pangani, therefore, hearing that we were bearers 
of a letter from Sultan Majid of Zanzibar to Sultan Kimwere of 
Usumbara, determined that we should follow the circuitous route, 
vid Mtangata, where no Wazegura could let or injurethem. We, 
on the other hand, wishing to inspect the Pangam River, resolved 
to travel by the most direct line along its northern bank. The 
timid townsmen had also heard a report that we were bound for 
Chaga and Kilimanjaro, the Masai were “out,” the ray season 
was coming on, and they saw with us no armed escort. They 
then resolved not to accompany fs, but still each man exy ted a 
bribe of inducement. Muinyi Khatib, the eldest son and heir of 
Sultan Kimwere, sent a septs message, directing us to give 
him what we had brought for his father. We declined in the 
same tone. The dancing Diwans demanded a fee for permission 
to reside. We showed our letters and threatened them witha 
reference at Zanzibar. Briefly, all began to beg “ Bakhshish,” 
but I cannot remember that any one obtained it. 

Weary of importunity, we suddenly resolved to visit sped tet 
the nearest outpost of the Baloch garrison, and thence to push on 
for Fuga, the capital village of ( sumbara. We made prepara- 
tions secretly, left Said bin Salim with our property, pretend- 
ing a shooting excursion for a few days, hired a large canoe, and 
at 11 am. on the 6th of February started up the “ buffing stream.” 
The field-book and map of our route, herewith appended, will 
render it unnecessary to notice anything beyond the generalities 
a cel of our route. 

from Pangani to vy rwe,—* the bazar,”—by the river is a 
Meccrtey: of 185 miles, pn) the sea, when wind and tide meet 
current, its navigation is dangerous, and many small craft have 
filled and sunk benvath the hinge chit eR is impossible to 
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avoid being taken aback, so abrupt are the turns of the river, and 
the water acts well as a wind haha valves About 5 miles from the 
sea we found the Pangani but slightly brackish, and a little 
farther up, sweet as the celebrated “creck water” of Guiana. The 
scenery at the mouth is that of sandstone districts, amene and 
diversitied : its soft beauty however bears the blight of death. On 
both banks are of man’s presence—the homestead blackened 
with fire; sugar-cane, plantains, and bitter mangos almost choked 
with wild Pipa and arecas and cocos towering over a now 
impenetrable jungle. The river abounds in fish, to judge from 
the style of capture, an old wife's shoulder-cloth, a rude crate, or 
a coarse weir planted in the mud. Where we visited it, three 
small Arab timber-craft were laying in a cargo of red and white 
mangrove trunks, and in many places there floated small rafts of 
wild coco fronds ready to be guided down the stream, At sunset 
the tide began to run out like a sluice ; and we halted at Pombut, 
a small village on the left bank, well stockaded with split arecas. 
Shortly after midnight we again rowed up the dark silent waters 
for two hours, when reaching the “ ghaut” of Chogwe, we made 
seg ths canoe and lay down to sleep. ae 

e began the next morning with an inspection o cwe, to 
which we were: escorted wah einics sarah of riateleake by 
the jemadar. This outpost was occupied about five years ago, 
when the Rev. Dr. Krapf,—unhappiest of political divines !— 
discovered and published in the ‘Church Missionary Intelligencer,’ 
“that his journey to Usumbara had brought to light a fact; 
namely, that the Imam of Zanzibar hag not one inch of ground 
between the Island of Wassin and the Pangani River.” The 
Rey. gentleman's fact proved to be the purest fiction. His late 
Highness Sayyid Said of Zanzibar, with his wonted benevolence 
and moderation, pardoned an interference which had nearly pro- 
duced most regrettable consequences, aud at once garrisoned 
Chogwe and Tongwe with 25 Baloch. The former outpost 1s 
situated upon an eminence, rising from the grassy plain of black 
earth which is overflowed during the rains. It is 7 miles distant 
from Pangani, and its direction is 288°. A stout snake-fence 
contains the cadjan pent-houses of the Bashi-Buzuk garrison: its 
fortifications are two platforms for matchlock-men, planted on 
high poles like the Indian “ Meéchan.” It is exposed to the 
attacks of the Washenzi “savages,” who sometimes at night « ee] 
up to the huts, shoot a few arrows or set fire to the melting, and 
hurriedly levant. About 15 miles west of Chogwe (243° 15’), 
in the plain of the Wazegura, south of the river, rises the 
detached hill, “‘Tongwe Mwanapiro,” belonging to one Mweri, a 
chief hostile to the Baloch. The latter, ¥ fifty in number, 
eould easily “loot” the whole country: they suffer however at all 
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times severely from sickness, and appear dull as a whaler's crew. 
The position of Chogwe is badly chosen, water is distant, the 
soil is rugged, and it is within reach of the river miasma. It 
Pee abby the mig uae road, and thus 
affords opportunity for something in the “looting” line. 

Having communicated our project to the Teamlanl he promised 
all aid, told us that we should march the next day, and, curious 
to say, kept his word. 

Our luges Te Wes Tow reduced to the lowest expression, For 
instruments we carried sextant and horizon, two compasses and 
stand, a common aoe a boiling-point nergy ak a chase 
carpet-bag containet s, with journal and drawing materials. 
Our ta were two dagger and three swords, a way shooter” 
each, a Colt’s revolving rifle, a small German “ biichse,” and a shot 
gun, in fact fighting kit, with the ammunition necessary for our- 
selves and men. A solid leather portmanteau was stuffed with a 
change of raiment and a present for Sultan Kimwere, namely, a 
black cloth coat (12 dollars}, eight sprigged muslin turbans 
(8 dollars), ae Surat embroidered caps (6 dollars), and two 
bright-coloured cotton shawls, of small value. We had a few 
extra muslins and caps as gifts to chiefs, and a dozen German 
erowns which were useless. Our provisions consisted of three 
bags of rice (124 dollars), onions, cassava flour, a sack of dates 
(24 dollars), tea and sugar for ten days, tobacco, pepper, and salt, 
of which none is procurable in the interior, a lamb, three fowls, 
and a bottle of cognac. Our beds were in waterproof, which 
might also be used as tents; a horn-lantern, wax candles, and a 
policeman’s dark lantern were added for night work, and a port- 
able tin canteen with a patent digester Sa she the equipment. 
This is indeed light marching order: the little settlement, 
however, could afford us nothing but four slave-boys, a guide and 
his attendant, hired for 10 dollars, and a guard of five matchlock- 
men. <A start was effected with infinite trouble, every one com- 
Spam of his load, snatching up the lightest article and hastening 

| waht This nuisance continued till summarily stopped by an 
external application easily divined. At 5 P.M., accompanied, in 
token of honour, by the Jemadar and most of his men, we started 
for Tongwe. 

The path began over rugged stony ground: at 6 it plunged 
into a dense thorny jungle, which, during the rains, must be 
almost impassable. The belling of deer and the ‘clock, clock” 
of pt, eeecbebe our ears: in the open places were the dry 
lesses and footprints of elephants retained by the last year’s mud- 
These animals descend to the plains during the wet monsoon, and 
in summer retire to the hilly interior, We were not fortunate 
enongh to meet with a single specimen, but to judge from the 
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prints, two circumferences of the foot usually showing the height 
of the shoulder, there is nothing remarkable in the size. Game 
is rare throughout this track. None will live where the land is 
peopled: in the desert they are persecuted by the Baloch and 
wild huntsmen, who slay and eat even the rats. We heard, 
however, of mbogo or wild buffalo, antelope, and a curious hog, 
probably the masked boar, lions, leopards in plenty, and an el 

somewhat resembling the Indian “ Sambar.” 

Another hour's marching brought us to the Makam Sayyid na 
Sulayman, a cleared place in the thorn jungle, bounded by a 
rocky and tree-fringed ravine, where water stagnates in pools, and 
where at times game is found. The pedometer showed 6 miles. There 
we passed the night listening to well-remembered Baloch lays 
of love and war, slapping away “ mammoth musquitoes” that 
flocked to the camp fires, and anon rising to get rid of a huge 
black pismire, whose bite burned like a red-hot needle. During 
the hours of darkness, two parties of savages, armed with bows 
and arrows, passed amongst us, carrying maize to Pangani. The 
Baloch kept a truly Asiatic watch, singing and shouting during 
the early night when there is no danger, and sleeping like the 
dead through the “small hours,” the invariable time of assault. 

At daybreak on Friday the 9th we resumed our march, having 
taken leave of the poitrinaire Jemadar, who could no longer 
walk. An hour's hard labour brought us to the fort of rugged 
Tongwe, the “great hill.” Ascending the flank of the 5.5, =pur, 
we found ourselves at 8 a.m., after a 5 bad miles, upon the chain 
of a lower ridge with summer towards the sea and landward a 
wind of winter, Ascending the chain, in another half-hour we 
entered the small, square, crenellated, flat-roofed, and white- 
washed room, which here acts as a fort. It was built about 4 
years ago, when this hill, deserted on account of biases incur 
sions, Was offered with cheap generosity by Sultan Kimwere, as 
a mission station to Dr. Krapf. | | 

Tongwe is the first buttress of the mountain-region which 
composes the kingdom of Usumbara, the threshold of the Chaga 
and Masai Highlands. The maritime portion of this tract is 
called by the people ‘* Mrima,” or “the mountain,” a word at 
Aanzibar denoting the mainland general? in distinction to the 
island. Its diminutive form is “‘ Kilima,” also synonymous with 
the French “ Mont” in composition, and applied to any small pro- 
tuberance as the boss of a shield : it enters into many East African 
proper names, as Kilimanjaro, the great mountain, Kilimani 
(Quilimane Riv.), “ near the mountain,” and Wakilima or Waki- 
rima, according to dialect, “ the mountain people.” Tongweis 324°, 
and 9% miles distant in direct line from C Bre. ‘The descent 
towards the river is impassable: the summit; about 200 feet above 
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the level of the sea, is clothed with jungle, through which, in search 
of compass sights, we cut a way with our swords. The deserted 
ground showed signs of former habitations, and a negro who ac- 
companied us remarked with a sigh, that his kinsmen had been 
driven from their own ancient seats into the interior. ‘Tongwe pro- 
jects spurs far into the plain: the river flows through a trough of 
rock in its lowest slopes, and the noise of its falls may be heard, it 
is said, at times from the fort. ‘The surface of the mountain Is a 
reddish, vegetable and argillaceous soil, overlying grey and ruddy 
ite schist : the mica has often been mistaken for gold by 
the Baloch. The thickness of the jungle, which contains stunted 
eocos and bitter oranges, proves the fertility of the soil; the 
castor-plant, wild benzoin and bird pepper, flourish on the slopes, 
and around the fort are small plantations of manioc and maize. A 
deep hole in the northern flank abundantly supplies the purest 
water, and, below the hill, two springs are found curiously placed 
ina block of well-weathered erasite 0 feet high, and striped with 
lines of snowy quartz. The climate must be excellent ; surrounded 
the blaze of an African mid-summer we found it neither hot nor 
cold. But the lower lands are burned like bread crust: the “ fertile 
and flourishing regions about ‘Tongwe” belong to the category of 
oe gone by. 
ext morning saw us on foot betimes, yet it was 6 am. before 
the knotty question of porterage was ie settled, and we were 
free to follow the thorny goat track which leads down the s.£. spur 
of Mount Tongwe. By dint of wandering through rushes and 
tiger-grass we struck into the Pangani road, and after 3 hours’ 
walking, halted to rest at some fetid pools. Muinyi Wazira, our 
obhaeat guide, who doubtless had his reasons, induced us to advance 
y promising better Water ahead. The way was over stony ground, 
rough red ridges, broken by narrow green valleys, or rather ravines, 
which chowed signs of inundation during rain. But the Kazkazi 
had dried up the marrow of the land, and though we searched 
secundum artem we found no water. An apparently interminable 
series of wearisome mountainous slopes, traversed by a stony, 
dusty path, lay before us, the cool sea breeze had no business 
there, and the sun stung us with his fiery beams. Presently the 
men began to drop off. Our guide, treacherous as a Sawahili, 
and the four slaves spent the sultry hours at some pool which they 
had discovered, and wisely kept to themselves. We sought the 
imperfect shade of a tree, and our Baloch threw themselves under 
bushes in all directions. 
’ Ata P.M. we resumed our march. The guide, who had now 
joined us, again giving the lead to Shaaban, an old Mekrani, whose 
five wits were abserbed in the thought of water, caused Captain 
Speke to miss the road: I kept my companion in sight, whilst our 
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other men straggled far behind. Shortly after sunset we reached 
a narrow fiumara where stood, delicious sight! three puddles 
bright with chick-weed, and black with the mire below. : 
quenching our thirst, it became evident that we had lost the way, 
our shouts and shots remained unanswered, and it was useless to 
thread the thorns by the uncertain light of the moon. We kindled 
a fire, looked to our arms, remembering certain ominous growls 
which we had heard in the morning, lay down upon a soft place, 
and certain that Shaaban would watchful as a vestal virgin, 
slept. ‘Phe day's work had been 16 miles: they appeared 30, 

| aes morning we retraced our es and presently came 
upon the rest of our people: they had followed the upper or 
northern road, and had encamped near the higher bed of the 
same fiumara which had given us shelter. The “Nyuzi” is a 
rocky bed, about 20 feet broad, edged with thick trees and 
showing a violent torrent during the wet monsoon. Even in the 
driest seasons pools sometimes 100 feet long abound, and, by 
digging in the mud, water is always procurable. It falls into the 
Pangani, proving a southerly slope of country, drains the hills, 
and shelters the only game to be found in the vicinity. 

After receiving many congratulations and finding everything in 
order,—the sole accident of the night was a small stab administered 
by a Baloch to a slave by way of bringing him to a sense of his 
duty,—we rested till 3°15 p.«. in the grateful shade, Our human 
cattle then loaded one another and advanced in Indian file, over 
a path dented by the wild buffalo’s lioof; the country around 
was a straggling thorn jungle, the dry grass had been fired to 
promote a green pcowih of fodder, “ black-jacks” dotted the 
rolling ground, and ant-hills, like the “ fairy-mounts" of Ireland, 
arose regularly as if disposed by art. It isgneedless to say that 
all was desert. Khombora’s cone fell behind us, the blue walls 
of Sagama became brown and green, till, emerging from the thin 
wood, we debouched upon the alluvial plain, bounded by emerald 
trees, with the welcome river flashing bright in the western sun. 
At 6 p.m., after walking 10 miles, we stood upon the bank opposite 
Kohode, the village of a friendly Wazegura chief. Sultan 
Momba donned his scarlet coat forthwith, ordered the village boat 
to be launched, and as we landed, wrung our hands with many 
greetings and roars of laughter. 

The Pangani River, called at Kohode “ Rufu ” or “ Lufu,” is 
about 80 yards broad : it flows deep and strong, under high banks of 
stiff clay, is reddened, especially after rain, by the rich loam of the. 
hills, and abounds in hippopotamus and crocodiles, My com- 
panion, an old Himalayan, thought that he could detect in it 
the peculiar taste of snow-water, and the Baloch who, like all 
orientals, believe that drinking the element doting night impairs 
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digestion, make of this an exception. The alluvial soil on the 
banks is clothed with coarse grass of a lively green, and in some 
ces with a screen of trees. The stream is navigable, but boats 


> 





| are arrested peas te falls below, and portages are not yet known in 


The next day was a halt at Kohode. It is the normal cultiva- 
tor’s village. Surrounded and concealed by a stout palisade of tree- 
trunks,—where foes and beasts abound ie defences are doubled 
and trebled,—with low narrow arches formed by inclining the 
beams, is a heap of little, thatched, wattle-and-dab huts, here 
square, there circular, generally huddled together, but if space 
allow, scattered over some hundred yards. Goats, sheep, and 
cows, which thrive here, are stalled near the human habitations. 
The scene reminded my companion of villages in the ‘Tirhai and 
the Dehra Dhoon: there was the same peaceful, quiet look, 
sheltered situation, and circle of tall trees. The people are 

livernt : harmless heathen to all but one another; 
unfortunately they have become masters of muskets, and use the 
arm to oppress and plunder those who have it not. Sultan 
Momba, a stout, jolly, beardless young black, with an explosive 
laugh, and the voice of one calling out in the wilderness, has 
made himselfa thorn in the side of Sultan Kimwere, He harries 
Usumbara cattle with a merciless hand. In supplying us with a 
bullock and milk, he said with a roar of mirth and jerking his 
thumb towards the blue hills, where the smoke of watch-fires 
curled high, that we had already become the king’s guests. Our 
Baloch guard applauded this congenial soul, pat sd him on the 
shoulder, and swore that with a score of their number he might 
beeome lord of the mountains. From Kohode, which is more 
than half way, theresare two roads to Fuga. The direct line 
crosses the highlands and numbers two marches; short, but at this 
season waterless. ‘That along the river is of course longer; we 
determined, however, to see the stream, and we doubted the 
power of our men to front the passes in such heat. The worst 
of these walking journeys is that the least accident disables the 





_ traveller, and accidents will happen to the best regulated parties. 


On the 12th of February, having exchanged warm adieux, we 
were ferried over the river, and at 7 a.m. fell into the beaten 
path upon the alluvial plain. After a few minutes’ march we 
crossed a bridge consisting of a fallen tree, which spans the 
Luangera, the Luere of Herr Petermann. This deepsilent stream, 
id 24 feet ees caine Rees Bumburri mountains 
| an important affluent of the Pangani. Thence marching 
ever the plain we skirted two small red cones, “ Nguo,” whiek 
rts the apices of the broken ground below Vugiri. Like en gama, 

is a wall of rock, well-wouded upon the summits, with pre- 
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oie sides, which serve as boundaries to the alluvial flat. The 
sumbara plateau above is said to be rather rolling ground than 
flat surface, and is fertile enough to support an atonal popula- 
tion of Washenzi. Above the junction of the Luangera, the 
Pangani River divides into mountain torrents, roaring over rocky 
and tortuous beds, forming little green islands, which are favourite 
sites for villages. The country appeared a len after the 
deserts which we had traversed. Cocos and tall trees concealed 
the stream, and flocks and herds clustered over the plain. The 
settlements are entered’ by rude bridges, in the shape of narrow 

lanks laid horizontally upon piers,—forked uprights planted a 
few feet apart,—sometimes parapetted with ‘et work, and 
supplied with cords of knotty fibrous creepers to steady the 
traveller's step. These the number and daring of the crocodiles 
render absolutely necessary. 

We halted from 10 a.». till 4, under a spreading tamarind near 
Zufura, a village on an island of the Pangani, distant about 2 miles 
from Mount Vugiri. Black clouds capped the hill-tops, cooling 
the fierce Simoom and promising a shower ; we were approaching 
the land of constant rain. Resuming our march we crossed a dry 
fiumara trending towards the river ; traversed a bill-spur of poe 
and thorny red ground, to avoid a deep bend of the stream ; passed 
a piso whi tushes and tiger-grass choked the bed, and where 
the divided waters, issuing from a black jungle, foamed down a 

ep incline of rocks; and finally at 5 p.m. entered Msiki Mguru, 
a Wa village distant from Kohode 12 miles It is a 
cluster of huts in an island, formed by divers branchings of the 
Pangani. The headman was sick, but we met with a hospitable 
reception. As yet, uninitiated in the secret of strewing ashes 
round the legs of our cartels, we passed # night with the ants 
and other little beings which shall be nameless. Our hosts 
expressed great alarm about the Masai, which the sequel justified, 
as we had scarcely left the country before a plundering part 
attacked two neighbouring villages, murdered the inhabitants ist 
drove off the tt | 

At sunrise next morning we resumed our march, travelling up ~ 
the river which is here called Kirua. It is a line of sedg ‘isd 
Brass as faras the Maurwi village, 3 miles from Msiki Mguru; 
| Si the several branches anastomose, Hern a sett Mid rots 
able stream, about 30 yards broad, an ed with a deep fringe 
of verdure. Thence, we turned sep im the direction Of 
Tamota, another bluff headland in the hill-curtain of Usumbara ; 
the soil was a red clay, here cultivated, there a thorny jungle. 
The paths were full of people, chiefly women, laden with manioc, 
holeus and Indian corn, plantains, fowls, and other articles of 
food ; they were walking to a golio or market, held in an open 
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plain. Having dul: stared and been stared at, we unloaded for 
rest under a spreading tree hard by. Again clouds obscured the 
sun, a shower was imminent, and thunder rumbled in the hills; it 
became evident that the wet season was fast approaching. 

We resumed at 1-30 P.o., passing on the right Pasunga, a large 
double-fenced village, belonging to one of Kimwere's oreltitudinows 
sons, and on the left a sheet of muddy water, where my companion 
shot a fine specimen of the gorgeous crested crane. At 2°30 
we skirted another village, where the people ice tipi sum- 
moned us to halt. ‘This annoyance, which frequently occurred, 
was owing to the good Wazira, He observed that we return 
more than an equivalent for every goat presented, and resolved 
that we should never sight a village without being muleted in 
sprigged muslin, When things came to this state, we saw the 
necessity of changing tactics ; we laughed in the faces of our angry 
exp Tators, and. tadding. them us if they could, pursued 


our road. Presently, ascendin, a hill and turning abruptly ».£., 
we found ourselves opposite, and about 10 miles from, a lofty azure 
wall, the mountains of F 


Below, the plain is full of villages, like haycocks, in clumps ; the 
fruitful earth scratched with the smallest of hoes yields abundant 
return :—tall tamarinds, large-leaved plantains, po and other 
trees are scattered over the surface ; water stands in black pools, 
and around it luxuriant sugar-cane waves almost wild. We 
found the cane to be of the edible kind; that used for | 
sugar is too luscious to be agreeable. At 4 ¥.m., after walking 1* 
ales in toto, a violent storm of thunder, ligh tning, rain and raw 
wind from the 5.w., eve us into nee ani ot ral 
of a large village. Here we passed the mi t, with fires to keep 
off fever i gare Our Baloch Baied at the clouds, 
shook their heads, and declared that the “ Kusi” or wet monsoon 

The 15th February opened with one of those steady little 
eataclyams which, to be seen to advantage, must be seen near the 
Line. At 11 a.m., thoroughly tired of the steamin Bandam, we 
. loaded our men and set out towards the Fuga Hills. As we 
2: dpe them, the rain, shrank to a spitting, by mee ceased, 

d gave place to that reeking, fetid, sepulchral heat, which 
African travellers dread. The path lay through the usual red 
clay and jungle, crossed a low ground where trees decayed in 
a eae water, and spanned a well cultivated black plain, lying 
at the base of the mountains, We rested a few minutes before 
Commencing the ascent; the path, slippery with black mire, had 
wearied our slaves, though aidex with three fresh porters, and the 

a ge overpowered the whole party. 

P.M, we’ entered upon eg SE It began gently 
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winding amongst groves of large coarse bananas,* with 

branches of young fruit and rotting leaves. Whe mune 
here is the staff of life, and, besides bread, it ies ot house 
with fuel, cups, spoons, plates, and even bottles. banana is 
probably an aboriginal of East Africa ; it grows Tam told, almost 
spontaneously upon the Unyamwesi lake. Never lanted, the 
fruit in time degenerates ; it is easy to see, however, that the stock 
isnoble. Emerging from the dripping canopy, we followed a steep 
gont-] crossed a little burn of pellucid water, and, having 
reached gu. midway height, sat down to rest and take a few 


com 
view before us was extensive, if not beautiful. Opposite, 
half-veiled with rank steam—the “ smokes” of Western A 
was the yellow Nyika or Wazegura wilderness, traversed “4 the 
Mk , an afftuent of the Pangani river. Three dwarf cones, 
the “ Mbara Hills,” bearing 2 , and distant about 8 miles, 
accurately defined this portion of the countr Almost on the 
horizon we could distinguish the well-wooded line of the Pangani, 
no around it lay an interminable plain. Nearer, the mountains 
which we sat fell in rugged folds, clothed with er 
vf tains, the wild mulberry, the custard-apple, and tall 
whose brilliant green contrasted strangely with the red och 
earth from which the . The salsaparilla vine being fes- 
tooned from the hig Beoahe of the tamarind, the toddy-palm 
raised its fantastic arms over the dwarf fan-palm, and the air was 
scented with bitter orange and herbs not unlike pe, ao 
A palpable change of climate had already taken place, and the 





Hu 


eo was tempered with clouds, which we now 
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as the eye could see, there was no table-land. After a three mile 
walk, winding along the flanks of rounded hills, and crossing a 
mall torrent which seemed to freeze our parched feet, we turned 
corner and suddenly sighted a heap of huts crowning a grassy 
cone—Fuga. This being one of the three cities where ingress is 
forbidden to strangers, we were led by Muinyi Wazira to the 
“travellers bungalow,” in the form of tattered hovels, about 
500 feet below the settlement. The cold rain and sharp rarefied 
air made any shelter acceptable. We cleared the interior of 
sheep and goats, housed our properties, and sent a message to the 
Sultan, requesting the honour of an audience. 
_ Before dark appeared three mdoe or “ ministers,” who, in a 
long palaver, declared that council must squat upon two knotty 
points: why we had entered Usumbara vid the hostile Waze- 
guras? and when his Majesty would be permitted by the 
mganga or magician-priest to sce us? These objections bein 
overruled with a strong hand, we were at once led to the roy 
abode, which is a mere clump of the usual huts, surrounded by 
trees, and crowning a little eminence opposite to and below 
Fuga. 
ltan Kimwere is an old man, with emaciated frame, shaven 

head, beardless wrinkled face, somewhat like an elderly lady, red 
eyes, toothless jaws, and hands and feet stained with leprous 
spots. His subjects declare him to be a centagenarian; he is 
certainly dying of age and decay. The royal dress was a Surat 
cap, much the worse for wear, and a loin-wrap equally so; he 
was covered, as he lay upon his cot, with the doubled cotton 
cloth called in India a “ doputta,” and he rested upon a Persian 
rug apparently coeval with himself. His hut was that of a simple 
cultivator, but it was redolent of dignitaries, dirty as their prince, 
and each holding a long-stemmed pipe with mnall cbaiy bowl. 
We were seated upon low stools in front of the couch, asked our 
errand, and welcomed to Fuga. As none could read our letters 
of introduction, I was obliged to act as secretary. The Sultan 
had heard that we were addicted to scrutinising stars, stones, and 
roots. He therefore decided that we were European mganga or 
medicine-men, and directed us at once to compound a draught 
which would restore to him that evening health and strength. 1 
replied that our drugs were all left behind at Pangani, By no 
means satisfied with the excuse, he signified that we had better 
wander about the hills and seek the plants required. On our 
return home, after half an hour's conversation, we found, by way 
of present, a fat bullock, a basketful of fine white sima, Indian 
corn pounded and boiled to a paste with water, and balls of 
Pe, PA pier mashed with sour milk. We had marched that 

y auguing tiles ; the soughing blast, the groaning trees, 
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and the pattering rain heard from inside a warm hut affected us 
pleasurably, and we slept like travellers. 

Kimwere, Sultan of Usumbara, is the fourth of a dynasty su 
sed to have originated from Nguru, a ys region south of the 
‘angami. His father Shabugah extended the frontier from Pare 

to the coast, and from Msi to the river; he left Usumbara to 
Kimwere, Bumburri and Meringa to younger sons, and Msihi, a 
mountain two days N.E. of Fuga, to a favourite daughter. Kim- 
were, in youth a warrior of fame, ranked highest of the mountain 
kings; the other members of the triumvirate were Bana Rongwa 
. of Chaga and Bana Kizunga of the Wakuafi, In one he has 

lost ground. His sister’s sons, the chiefs of Bungu in Msihi, re- 
belled, and were reduced only by aid of 20 Baloch, and the 
Wazegura are now troublesome borderers. He is said to have 
300 wives, who have borne him between 80 and 90 sons. Of 
these the eldest, Muinyi Khatib, chief of the Kirori village, 
will succeed him. ‘The king 13 a most pragmatical pagan : many 
of his children, however, have Islami ’ 

Kimwere rules, like African kings generally, by the sale of his 

subjects. Death, imprisonment, and mutilation of the hand, are 
foreign punishments, and rare, whilst confiscation and sale are com- 
mon and indigenous. He is like the Amir of Harar, a thorough 
despot: he sells without reason man and woman, gentle and 
simple, individually, by families or by villages. The Sultan's 
is sacred; even a runaway slave is pardoned if successful 
in touching majesty: there are also certain “ lodges” inhabited 
by the chief magician-priests, where criminals take sanctuary. 
KLimwere has a body-guard of 400 musketeers, whom he calls his 
Waengrezi, or Eng toh men: they are dispersed in the surrounding 
villages, for the war-horn is now silent and the watch-fire never 
leaves the mountain. + 7 : 

Money is not current at Usumbara. The small ng is 

beads, the higher specie American domestics. No one holds 
property without the king's permission, and, as we had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, the greatest man dare not receiye a present 
openly. His revenue is thus collected; cattle-breeders must 
offer to him the first fruit of flock or herd, elephant-hunters one 
of every two tusks, and traders cloth and beads. Cultivators are 
rated 10 measures of grain annually, which accounts for the 

uantity exported from ‘Tanga and Pangani to Zanzibar, and even 
Reales Kimwere reserves part of his revenues for himself and 
his fine family; the rest is divided amongst his soldiers and 
councillors. 

The pencapel capital of Usumbara is Fuga, distant 37 miles 

in a straight line x.w. of Pangani; along the river 74 or 75. It 
is nearly 4500 feet above the sea-line, and enjys the cool, healthy 
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climate. The town contains about 500 huts, and, I was informed, 
3000 inhabitants; it is unwalled and composed of the circular 
habitations common to Africa, from Harar to Timbuktu, frame- 
works of concentric wattle rings, wrapped round with plantain leaf, 
and plastered with fine mud inside: a low solid door acts also as 
wind ow, and a haystack roof is supported by a single tree. The 
opulation 1s abundantly leavened with aval, blood ; it thrives, to 





judge by the number of children, who are apparently more than 
the normal fifth, and the snowy heads of the elders prove that we 
are still in the land of Macrobian Ethiopians. The men, who, 
though of light brown colour, are short and plain, file their teeth - 
to a point, and brand a circular beauty-spot in the centre of the 
forehead. Their dress is a cotton sheet over the shoulders, and a 
cloth or hide round their loins ; the characteristic kilt of the plain 
Bedouins, a deep line of dried and <n rush or grass tied round 
the middle, cannot be used on the hill-tops. A knife is stuck in 
the girdle, and they always carry a pipe, a bow, and a few iron or 
bone-tipped arrows. The women are adorned with talismans in 
leather bags, and massive collars of beads falling from the neck ; 
a “distinguished perzon ” will carry from three to four pounds of 
these “ barbaric decorations ;” the rest of the dress is a sheet bound 
tightly round the bosom and falling to the ankles. This people is 
comparatively industrious. The husband and children work in 
the fields ; thie who have cattle drive them to graze when the 
sun has dried up the dew, and towards evening fence them in the 
yard and stow away the younglings within the hut, To the wife's 
share fall the labours of cleaning the cattle-pen, fetching wood 
and water, pounding Indian corn in a huge wooden mortar, bakin 
plantain bread when she can get it, and carrying the baby. Bot 
sexes are dirty, diseased, and half-starved ; a timid, dismal, and 
ignoble race are these “children of the mist,” as savages who 
have changed pastoral for agricultural life mostly appear to be. 
The highlands of Fuga must be thickly inhabited; almost 
every hill is crowned with little “ lodges,” distinguished from afar 
by pale blue smoke. The scene strongly reminded me of the 
ue Mountains in South India. There were the same rounded 
Tassy Cones, a by narrow footpaths—mere lines of red soil— 
the same “ sholas,” or patches of forest, clothing the slopes, the same 
emerald swamps through which crystal runnels continually trickle, 
and little torrents and rocky lyns. The northern and eastern faces 
are bluff and barren, the southern and western abound in luxuriant 
vegetation, wild and cultivated, Indian corn and holcus, plantains, 
huge sugar canes, and tobacco. ‘The latter article, made into 
thin round cakes, and neatly packed in banana-leaves, is exported 
* Zanzibar and the maritime regions; its favour is considered 
superior to the other growth: of the mainland. ‘The formation of 
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= mountains is granite and sandstone, covered with a red 
clay. : 
The rainy season had fairly set in at Fuga; heavy clouds rolled 
up from the s.w., and the weather was a succession of drip, 
drizzle, and drench. In vain we looked for a star; even the sun 
had not power to disperse the thick raw vapoura—we were com- 
elled to leave Fuga without a single observation. I did not 
dare to linger long upon the hill-tops. The rain would make 
the low country a hot-bed of sickness: our men were not clothed 
to resist the cold of the mountains (73° Fah. at 4 p.m, whilst 
upon the plains it ranged from 81° to 99°), and we expected 
com the attack of “seasoning-fever.” In the dry monsoon, this 

d might be made practicable to Chaga and Kilimanjaro, with 
an escort of 100 musketeers, and at an expense of 6001; the 
invalid who desires to avail himself of this “ sanatorium,” as it is 
now called by the Indian papers, may, if sound im wind, limb, 
and digestion, reach the snowy region—if such exist—after a ten 
days’ mountain march. | 

On Monday, the 16th February, we took leave of Kimwere ; 
he was much mortified that our rambles had not produced a plant 
of sovereign value against decrepitude, and the next morning we 
descended the hills ina Scotch mist which concealed every object 
from view, and deepened into a drenching shower upon the fertile 
plains. That night we slept at Pasunga, the next at Msiki Mguru, 
and the third, afin marching 17 miles, our greatest distance, at 
Kobode—places already described. We had no adventures, 
but daily storms of thunder, lightning and rain, which made the 
returning as disagreeable as the going had been pleasant. 

At Kohode it was resolved to follow the river course, and to 
ascertain by inspection if the account of its falls and rapids had 
been exaggerated. At 9 a.m. on the 19th aoe we set out 
over the alluvial plain, tig the left bank of the Pangani, and 
presently entered familiar land, a thorny wilderness of rough, 
stony, red ground, with the stream flowing in ita channel hard on 
our right. At 1 p.m. we halted to bathe and drink, as it would 
be some hours before we should sight the river again. During 
the tornado of thunder and lightning which followed us, I ob- 
served that our savages shot their iron-tipped arrows in the air, 
as the Thracians af Pexcidnbi were wont to do, and the Bheels 
and Cooleys of India still do. Can this be the primitive para- 
tonnerre, preserved traditionally from ages long forgotten by man 
when Franklin taught him to “disarm the storm?” ‘The splash- 
ing rain and gusty cold wind made the slaves whimper: we pur- 
sued our road, and about 4 p.m, after threading by a Bere acre 

nga. ‘Lhis la 








the dripping jungle, we found ourselves at Kirs 
Waiespai village tees on tha right bank of fhe | 
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inhabitants turned out with bows and muskets to feast their eyes ; 
all, however, were civil, and readily gave coco-nuts in exchange 
for pone. ‘ i ‘cs 

The Pangam here is a ng rapid stream flowing between 
high curtains of trees i a and entering a rocky 
trough; hills on both sides in some places approach within a few 
yards of the banks. Leaving Kiranga, we followed its course 
ons a vile footpath, slippery with dark mire, encroached upon 
by thorn-trees, and almost concealed by tiger-grass. The air 
was damp aud oppressive, and the decaye ee exhaled the 
usual bouquet. As we advanced the roar of the swollen stream 
indicated rapids, whilst an occasional glimpse through its gress 
wall showed the reef surface sumer se lines of snowy foam. 
Heavy nimbi purpled the western skies, and we began to inquire 
of Muinyi Wasirs whether a village was at hand. 

About sunset, after marching 15 miles, we suddenly saw cocoa, 
the “Traveller's Joy” in these lands, nodding their feathery 
heads; presently crossing an arm of the river by a long rickety 
bridge, we entered Kizungu, a Wazegura village, and were 
received with some ceremony by the headmen. ey emptied a 
hut of its inmates, introduced us, and sat down for the usual palaver. 
Knowing that the village had a bad name and deserved it, my com- 
panion and I fired our revolvers into trees; the sensation was 
such that we seized the opportunity of offering cloth in exchange 
for rice and ghee. No provisions, however, were procurable; our 
escort went to bed supperless, and we should have followed their 
example, had not one of the elders secretly brought after dark an 
old hen. The hen was easily despatched by three hungry men. 
We then placed our arms in a handy position, and were lulled to 
sleep by the moaning wind and the continuous pattering of the 
rain. 

Karly next morning we were aroused by Wazira, the guide, and 
after the usual delays found ourselves upon the road about 7 A.M. 
The country traversed was the reflection of what we had passed 
through, black soil in the lower, and red in the higher levels, roll- 
ing ground, torrent beds, thorny jungle, and thick, succulent tiger- 
grass. Hills still girt the river on both sides, At 9 a.m. we 
sighted from some distance the falls of the Pangani, which are 
not unlike the “Tore cascade” in books. Here the whole stream, 
emerging from the dense growth of tropical forest, hurls itself in 
three several sheets, fringed with flashing foam, down a rugge 
wall of dark rock; half way the drop is broken by a narrow shelf 
or sedge + a second leap precipitates the waters into the seething 
pees iow. These falls must be gene. satee rain, singe 

wollen river forme a single horse-shoe, and acquires volume 

clent to clear the ledge which breaks its Shenae stream, = 
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As we journeyed on, the heat became intense ; the clouds 
hugged the cool mountain-tops, and the sun shone stingingly 
through the clear air. At 10 a.o., our people being clear worn 
out, we halted upon the bank of a dry fiumara, in whose rushy 
and jungly bed a little water was found. “Half-an-hour’s rest, a 
coco-nut each,—and some were so hungry that they chewed the 
pulp of dry calabashes,—and a pipe somewhat restored us. We 
resumed our march over a mountainous rolling waste of green 

rass, enlivened by occasional glimpses of the river, with its 
Erodes swelling between two rows of tall luxuriant trees. Villages 
became frequent. At 3 p.t., after marching 14 miles we entered 
Chogwe, and were received by the Jemadar and his garrison 
with all the honours. It would serve no geographical purpose to 
describe the various occupations of the next week. 
Pisin PHUENAys the i of February, ea we returned to 
angani and began making preparations for a coasting vo 
southwards. We had dismiseed. the Riami, and were in bani y 
expectation of a “ Battela” from Zanzibar. But on Sunday, the 
lst March, Captain Speke, my Portuguese servant, and I, were 
prostrated by the terrible bilious remittent of the coast. It was 
vain to struggle—the disease had us down, and appeared inclined 
for mischief. In accordance with Colonel Hamerton’s injunctions, 
I determined upon returning to Zanzibar, and five days afterwards 
the Battela appearing,—our thoughtful friend had stored her with 
visions necessary for our little cruise;—we reluctantly gave up 
the idea of sailing southwards and went on board. Early in the 
afternoon of the next day we reached our destination, were re- 
ceived by the consul with his wonted hospitality, and were duly 
quinined by Mr, Frost, the intelligent medical officer attached 
to the consulate. We had thus in our persons verified the old 
rule, that no European can travel or labour in the interior more 
than three weeks withont the acclimatizing fever. 

The field-book and sketch-map, now submitted to the Society, 
are ordinary route surveys, as epi made as our various and 
great difficulties would seed For distances we depended upon 
a pedometer and careful timing. We could not set up marks, 
and at times the thickness of the jungle rendered sights somewhat 
uncertain. Though observations were taken when feasible, at 
Fuga the monsoon was against us, and at no time of day or night 
was an ell of sky in view. On the coast we “~— easily have 
rectified the extraordinary errors of the charts; but not having 
been supplied with copies, we concluded that a regular survey ted 
left us nothing to do. Finally, we did not waste time upon the 
details of a river which, being unnavigable, can be of little benefit 
to commerce. . 


In conclusion, I must draw the attention of the Society to an 
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important point, #.¢. the difference between our distances and 
those given by the Rey. J. Erhardt to be inserted in his map. 
We lacs Fuga 37 miles in direct line from the sea; while, 
according to him, it is 82. According to him, the road—adding 
a quarter-distance for.windings—would be about 100 miles: we 
found it between 74 and 75. 1 most readily bear testimony, as 
far as I can judge, to his general correctness, and to the great 
value of that which may be called the ethnographic portion. But 
I question all the distances. Mr. Cooley reduces the road between 
Mombasa and Kilimanjaro from 200 to 150 miles: to judge by 
analogy a farther subtraction might be applied. Our longest 
march was 17 miles: after four days’ continued work the slaves 
were dead-beat; some of our escort murmured loudly at our 
habits, and the Pangani people considered the rate of walking 
excessive. Without measuring instruments, or the custom o 
correct timing, it is difficult to estimate distance. Twenty miles 
in a tropical sun, over bad ground, where the step is shortened, 
and without water, appear 40 in Europe, whilst the hour's halt 
seems but a few minutes. 


Part ITI. 
Progress of the Expedition into the Interior." 


Tue journals of Captain Burton not having been received, the. 
following notes and extracts from the correspondence will eluci- 
date the route, laid down by Captain Speke, F.8.<.8. 

The travellers, after their ascent of the Pangani river detailed 
in the preceding pages, returned to Zanzibar about March 6th, 
1857, Captain Burton and some of the party being prostrated by 
bilious remittent fever. They left Zanzibar after the rainy season, 
much indebted to the late Colonel Hamerton, and reached the 


mouth of the Kingani river at Bagamoyo. ey started for 
the interior from Kaole, about 10 miles 5. of oyo, on 
June 26th, 1857. 7 

The party consisted of Captains Burton and Speke and 80) men. 
They had 5 donkeys for riding and 20 donkeys to carry their 
numerous packages; some portion of their goods was left be- 
hind at starting because porters were not procurable. They made 
a forced march. Had they not left at once, the Arabs ve Sawa- 
lili, worked upon by the Hindu Banyans and the Christian 
merchants of Zanzibar, would hardly have allowed them to enter, 
according to Colopel Hamerton’s opinion. 


- See “ Proceedings,” R. G, 8, vol. ii. pages 52 and 323, 
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The first despatches were sent from Duthumi, near the head 
of one of the tributaries of the Kingani and about 120 English 
miles from the coast, dated July 20th, The second letters were 
sent from #ungomero, 1924 miles es lish) by pedometer from 
the coast, dated August 2nd, 1897. e whole camp had then 


been laid up with fever: Captain Burton had been prostrate 
for 20 days. They reached this station, Zungomero, on nly 25th, 
and left it on August 7th, sending his papers and a box of speci- 
mens to the coast by means of a slave—a dangerous trust, but 
which was successful. Their stay at Zungomero in some measure 
restored them, but they were still weak. Their first march led them, 
after passing through a long alluvial tract, on to dry and rocky, 
yet inhabited hills,—in Captain Burton's opinion the first step 
to the high lands of Ugogo. With considerable trouble, on aceount 
of their animals, they ascended the Goma Pass, about 2200 feet by 
boiling-point thermometer above the sea-level. The part) had 
behaved tolerably well. This information was sent from Inenge 
on September 6th. ‘They were then at the eastern foot of t 
Rubeho chain, which attains an elevation of 5646 feet, 

_ Captain Speke regrets being incapable of obtaining an observa- 
tion for latitude during the passage of this chain, but he had such 
a ea? stroke of fever from ascending the mountain that all 
arenes failed him till reaching Ugosi. The last despatch re- 
ceived from Captain Speke was dated Unyanyembe, November 
20th, 1857 (in about lat. 5° s.), having travelled (according to their 
route-maps, estimated by pedometer) about 540 English miles 
from the coast. Captain Burton's itinerary was to be forwarded 
from Ujiji on the Lake. 


Captain Speke, writing to Dr. Shaw from Camp Zungomero, 





BAe 

XT have the pleasure to enclose a sketch of the route made by 
the expedition under command of Captain Burton, with a short 
descriptive Appendix, which I shall feel obliged by your laying 
before the President and Fellows of the Society. It is with great 
regret Lhaye to inform you that the chronometers have all failed 
in their ratings, notwithstanding the time and trouble I devoted 
to them at Zanzibar. I have, in consequence, been obliged to 
depend on the few latitudes by stars the ever-cloudy sky afforded 
me, on a pedometer for distances, and the general direction by 
compass to guide me in the construction of the map. I carriec 
the “atter instrument in my hand the whole way, constantly ob- 
serving the oscillations of the card and taking the means. The 
pedometer gave me a very steady cxtgeeare rate, but, unfor- 
tunately, the last two marches I was obliged to append it to a 
servant whose gait much differs from my own;, this was in conse- 
quence of a severe fever I caught at Duthumi, that obliged 







rough weakness, to ride on here. ibaa lunars is quite 
impossible so near the hills; two objects scarcely ever being in 
view at the same time in consequence of the constantly cloudy state 
of the weather, added to which my assisting servants are both ill. 
Captam Burton has unfortunately been laid up for some time 
intermittent fever, and in consequence has not been able 





to do any other work than or a diary. He is getting better 


now, and hopes on arrival at gogo—an elevated, healthy, and 
clear place by report—to send in all observations, &c. With 
the Appendix is a list of the meridian altitudes df the various 
| ts T took and have we a in constructing the map. To 
show the sickly nature of the climate at this season, nearly all the 
camp have come to us by turns for medicine. I must add that I 
“ommenced the journey y taking rounds of observations, with the 
heights of all the useful celestial objects, but the unfavourable 
nature of the atmosphere soon caused me to desist, and now I 
think myself lucky to catch a latitude occasionally. About the 
value of the Government boiling thermometer for determining 
heights I am in great doubt; it is the only one I have that 
ant to tenths, but another, on which I feel great reliance, affords 
a good check to it, and will always be a means of detecting the 
quality of the water used.” | 

From the sea-shore there is a slight rise to the village Kaole, 
the point of departure ; thence to Bomani the country maintains 
the same low level; is generally dotted about by small villages, 
around which all vegetable matter, such as is usually seen in 
India, es in the most extravagant luxuriance. ‘Trees are 
plentifully dispersed about, and grass grows thick and tall every- 
where, The soi) is sand, darkened by a rich vegetable mould. 
At Bomani there is another slight rise of the country ; this eleva- 
tion continues as a boundary to the Kingani valley, as far as 
the Mboamaji junction, and from the top of it the Kingani 
valley, including all the visible country to the northwards, appears 
a low continuous flat. To reach this junction the road sometimes 
leads along this rolling elevated ground, at others dips into the 
valley, passing continually through trees, with thick, high under- 
growing grass—there is very little bush juge any where—and 
occasionally through some fine cultivation. Ihe general lowness, 
and owing to the abundance of trees and grass, closeness of the 
country, precludes any chance of merit an exact compass- 
survey. reaching the junction the track opens on a slightly 
different aspect ; the higher ground formerly on our left ceases to 
overhang us, the trees are a little wider apart, and the grass, 
though equally thick, is much shorter, giving the country a park- 
— <5 tegen Still there is no view. Crops vegetate around 

e few villages in’ gigantic growth, and so matters continue 
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alternating till Kidunda (“ Little Hill") is reached. From 
Kidunda to Mgeta is a rolling, stony jungle; the grass is still 
shorter than on the preceding line, and the trees are chiefly 
mimosa. The Mgeta, a small affluent to the Kingani River, is 
passed by means of trees thrown across it,—a difficult and dan- 
gerous arrangement for the transport of property. The way 
from Mgeta to Kiruru is also of a park-like nature: along this 
line many herds of gnu and other antelopes were seen, Leaving 
Kiruru, we come under the hills forming the coast range; here 
the jungle and grass are of the most gigantic order, excepting 
in those places where the husbandman has usurped their place by 
the fruits of his labour. sf | 
The mountains rise directly out of the plains without having 
any foundationary elevation ; our march has therefore been along 
one almost undeviating flat. The Kingani may be said to have 
a flow quite equal to, if not exceeding, that of the Pangani, but 
the water, possibly owing to the season, is of a different colour 
and taste; the latter, the Pangani, as we found it in the interior, 
was of a bluish-grey colour, not unlike a new slate pencil, and 
had a harsh, raw taste; but this river, the Kingani, is muddy, 
red, and the water soft and sweet. There is a bar across its 
mouth, obstructing the entrance of native craft, excepting at high 
tide, Many of the rafters that find their way into the Zanzibar 
market come down this river from as far as three days’ journey. I 
visited the hot springs Maji Yaweta, but could not Le jhe the 
centre of heat in consequence of the swampy nature of the ground 
around it, The water I tasted was warm and very sweet; the 
area of the place about which the water was boiling and jetting 
appeared to be 2000 square feet. On the surface were sundry 
sinall white mounds of lime, and the face generally bore a 
whitish aspect, tinged with some streaks of yellow. The speci- 
mens I brought away will be transmitted by Captain Burton, 
along with his other collections, to the Bombay Geographical 
Society, 
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_ Total distance shown by pedometer, 1024 miles (statute?), Height of Zun- 
gomero Station by die Booey boiling thermome ors as 


Zungomero, txt August, 1857. 


From Unyanyembe, Captain Speke, on the 20th of November, 
1857, transmits a farther portion of his route-map with the 
following remarks :— | 
“ Since leaving Ugoge my principle in protracting the map has 
been in carefully observing the distance by time, making due 
allowance for curvature, &c., of the track, and by taking the 
latitude from a star at every 10 to 20 miles. ‘The same name for 
different villages, it will be noticed, is repeated two or three times 
in certain places about the map. ‘This reiteration signifies that 
those villages are all in the same district, the name of which they 
take. The proper signification of the word Unyamwezi has not 
yet been determined. The name of the country, and not its oceu- 
pants, as I have hitherto used in marking out the limits of the 
principal tribes (which is usually denoted by the syllable Wa pre- 
ceding the name), is therefore given for the present. Another 
source of great regret is in the destruction, by a fall whilst boil- 
ing, of our last thermometer. I am now reduced to a bath 
thermometer by Newman, cut to degrees only, but readable by 
estimation very much closer; I began using it first at Rubuga, 
and find it answers pretty uniformly. Col. Sykes's method, as 
miven in the ‘Hints to Travellers’ of the Royal Geographical 
society, is the one I have adopted in reducing all my calculations 
for levelling since the commencement. 


Equipment of the Expedition. 
Cump, Zangomero in Khaota, about 20%) miles 
Sin, From cont, Sunday, 2nd Aug., 1857, 

I promised you an account of onr outfit : here it is, pretty perfect, It should 
have been sent before, but all our camp has been laid up with fever, We 
are are on better for a few days’ rest, I had fever twenty daya, and could 
not halt; some marches were 20 miles, 


J. H. Srexe. 


The Party—R. F. Barton, commanding ; second in command, J. H, Speke. 
(A doctor sadly wanted.) Kas Kafilah Shaykh Said ben Salim el Lamki, with 
4 slaves armed with muskets, 1 slave boy and 2 slave girls. His assistant, 
Muioyi Waszir, a Sawahili man who acts on linguist and gu ¢, 19 Baloch goards 
as escort, including jemadar os commandant; with 2 slaves: 1 of the Baloch 
ia tailor, and most useful. 2 Portuguese servants. 2 black servants armed with 
swords, gun-carriers, &c. 9 black ds for asses, armed with muskets, and 
to act as guides, slaves belonging tu ji, an Indian merchant (one to follow 
oe remaining ov beg donkey oo. 36 1 nds lebg dcnthes a) 

ur ty omestics, bine cotton cloth, s of sorts, especially pin 
and Diack, and brass wire, Nos. 7 and 8; value about 600 dollars. (We ies to be 
followed by 22 more.) 9 extra porters engaged en route to assist the asses. Total 


men. 
Provisions, $¢.—This iu the harvest season, 80 travellers rarely carry provisions. 
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At other times they drive goats and sheep for provisions, 1 doxen brandy (to be 


followed by 4 dozen more); | bow cigars flobansa here ywhe e—5 
large cakes for 1 cloth of 4 cubits}; 5 boxes tea (each 6 Ibs.); a little coffee: 
2 bottles curry stuff, besides ginger, rock and common salt, red and black pepo: ' 
one bottle each, pickles, soap, and spices; 2) [bs. ed vegetables; | botile 
vinegar; 2 bottles oil ; 20 Ibs. sugar 7 procurable in country); rive, Indian 
corn, holeus, fowls, ducks, sheep, goats, dd are generally primers | 
Land Comeyance.—5 donkeys for riding, with Arab saddles and halters English 
would have been better); 20 donkeys for carrying goods; 20 pack: with 
straps and ropes (these are partly procurable in the country, and partly made t 
Belochies of fan-palm); 20 sacks for asses (a few extra), packing-necdles, and twine, 
drm and Ammunition, including 2 smooth bores, 3 rifles, a 3-revolver, spare 
fittings, &e,, and swords. Each gun has its leather hag with three compartme 
for powder-flask, ball, caps, patches, &c. Also 100 lbs. gunpowder (2 safety copper 
ak reg and others); 60 Ibs, shot; 390 Ibs. lead bullets, east of hardened mate- 
rial at Arsenal, Bombay, placed in boxes 40 Ibs, each for convenience of carrying, 
also to serve so sa boxes, and screwed down to prevent pilfering ; 20,000 


ses = dh : ding. a 
he Belochies are armed with matchlocks, shields, swords, dageers, and knives: 
plenty of falitab, or matchlock match, They have for ammunition—40 The. 
rder (4 kegs); 1000 lead bullets; 1000 flints for slaves’ and blacks’ murketa,, 

0 be folla by Sbout sa equal quantity of ammunition. Total 600 rounds for 
cach big gun, and 2000 for each little gun, 

| } Sarniture.—| sepoy's rowtie;: 1 small gable-shaped) tent of two sails 
Joined, to cover and shelter property in this of tual rains; | table and 
ehair; 1 Crimean canteen t no, Wlih knives and forks, kettle, cookin “pots, dc.: 

: ed, painted tarpaulin cover, 2 large cotton one for stuffing birds, | air 
pillow, 2 waterproof blankets (most useful), 1 Maltese blanket sibaemeioagte Lr 
and 2 other blankets ; | bed, cork, 2 illows, 3 blankets, and mosquito net. The Por- 
taguese boys have thick cotton pa: fied mattresses, pillows, and blankets. All the 
servants have some kind of bedding; kitandahs or native bedstends are sometimes 
met with in the villages, but they are about 4 ft. by 2; 4 solid leather port- 
manteaos for clothes and books; 1 box, like Indian ral, for books; 1 patent 
leather bag for books, washing materials, diaries, drawing-books, &c.: 1 small 
leather bag, round neck, for instruments, &e.; § canvas bags for kit generally 
3 mats to sit on. . | 

fstrmments,—1 lever watch ; 2 chronometers; 2 prismatic compasses, slings, 
and stands; | ship's azimuth compass; 2 pocket compasses; | pocket ther- 
mometer; | portable sundial; | rain gauge; | evaporating dish; 2sextants and 
boxes, and canvas hags to be slung over porters’ shoulders ;" 2 artificial horizons 
(a lithe extra mercury, to be followed by more); 1 pocket lens; 1 mountain 
meter lent by Bombay Geographical Sonety (very delicate); 3 thermometers; 











1 measn 100 ft.); 1 sounding lead; 2 boiling thermometers: | box 
of instruments: | glass; 1 telescope ; 2 ft. rule, brass slide; 1 pocket pedometer 
Dixie fan nable instrument, 3 more wanted); 1 parallel ruler. 


fiontery.—Foolacap ; | ream common paper; 6 blank books; 3 Letts’ 
diaries ; 2 dozen pentile; 6 pieces cacutchouc; & metallic note books ; 3 memo- 
randum ditto; 1 box wafers and sealing wax; 2 field books; steel pens; bone 
ditto; ink powder which makes up well without acid; 3 bottles ink: 1 botdle 
Dative ink; 2 sets meteorological tables, blank; 4 tin cylinders for papers (very 
bad, everything rusts in them); Nautical Almanac for 1857 and 1859; charts, 
Mr. Sica Bed missionary map; skeleton maps drawn up by Captain Speke; table 
Hob rade by Captain Speke; account book; portfolio; wooden and tin 
cylinders for pens, dc, 
_ Jools. —1 large turnserew ; 1 hand saw; 1 hammer; 20 Ibs. nails; 1 hand vice; 
l hone; 9 hatchets (as a rulecvery porter carries an axe); 2 files; 9 Yembe or native 
hors; 9 Masha or native picks; 1 cold chisel; | heavy hammer; | pair pincers, 
To be followed cH 1 bench vice; | hand ditto; 12 gimlets of Sites; | stone 
grinder, with spindle and handle 18 inches; 6 splitting axes: 12 — of sixes; 
2 sets centre bits, with stock; 12 chisels; 4 mortise chisels, 2 sets drills; 24 saw 


* A third sextant was forwarded by Admiral Betchey — 
VOL. XEVIIT, e Q 
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files; 6 files of sorts; 4 gouges of sizes ; 50 Ibs, iron nails ; 2 planes, with 2 epare 

irons; 3 hand saws; screws. These things will be useful at ses Sana posers car 

penteré are in demand, ' 
Clothing. —The shirts are flannel ond cotton ; turbans and thick felt caps for 


Books and Drawing Materials.—Norie ; Bowditch ; Thompson's * Lunar Tables ;' 
Gordon's *Time Tables { Galton’s * Art of Travel ; Buist's * Manual of Observa- 
tion ;* Jackson's ‘ What to Observe Jackson's ‘ Military Surv ing * Admiralty 

| Animal ‘ Keith's * Trigo- 


ey 
Manual ;' Cuvier's *. Life ;’ Priehard's geo! Setar 
pometry | Krapf's * Kisawahili Grammar;' Krapf's * Kinike Testament ;' Amharic 
Grammar trig Belcher's *Mast Head Angles > "s “Route to 
Unyamesi Lake ;' and other miscellaneous works ; | paint box complete, soft 
water colours; 1 small ditto, with Chinese in and Prussian blue; 2 draw- 


i nt Pee drawing book; 1 camera locid i 

Sortable hy Medicine Chest,—Vilely made ; it is glued, and comes to pieces. 
Some medicines for natives in packages. I have written to Zanzibar for more 
quinine, some ie gre Warbeng’s drops, citric acid, and chiretta root. This 
postr ae a hot-bed of fevers. 









iscellimeows,—1l0 pieces cloth for presents (3 expended); 3 knives for 
servants; 4 umbrellas; 1 hank salmon gut; 1 doren twisted gut; 1 Tb. bees wax ; 


@ dogen penknives; 2000 fishing ho ; 42 bondles fishing linc; 2 lanterns 
(policeman’s bull's eye and common horn); 2iron ladles for casting lead ; 1 house- 
wife, with battons, needles, thread, silk, pins, &e.; 12 needles (eailor's) aud 
palms; 2 pair scissors; 2 razors; 1 hone; 2 pipes; 1 tobacco pouch; 1 cigar 
case; 7 canisters snuff; 1 filter; 1 mouth filter; 1 looking-glase; 1 small tin 





dressing-case, with soap, nail-brush ond tooth-brash (ver useful): brushes and 
bs; | union jack (this precedes the carav in rear the flag of Zanzibar); 1 
stecls and flints (matches almost useless in this p air).* 
F, Galton, Esq. 
VI. — Explorations in the Desert East of the Haurdén and in 


the Ancient Land of Bashan. By Cynu C. Gratam, Esq., 
F.B.G.5., XC. 
Read, February 22, 1855. 

In the early spring of the year 1857, on my arrival at Jerusalem, 
from Egypt, having just concluded a journey of considerable length 
into the higher and less known countries through which the Nile 
flows, I began to make preparations for a very extended tour m 
Palestine and Syria. My object was to become as pas 
acquainted as possible, not aly with the pone features of the 
country, but with all the minute details of the topogra hy. I had 
long felt convinced of how much might be done by careful research, 
how many sites which have long since been Sasa might be 
rescued from oblivion; and that each step we make in our know- 
ledge of the ancient topography of Palestine is of incalculable 
value, as a subject of general interest to all, but more especially as 
afford a nroofs of the invariable accuracy of the 
listorian, . Robinson and Dr. Eli Smith were the first 
* A box containing botanical and geological specimens had been sent to the 
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travellers who, uniting great learning with considerable enterprise, 
devoted themselves to a careful survey of the Holy Land. - Of the 


important results attained by them I need say nothing ; their book 
s for itself; but as a traveller in the same country, and one 
who has visited every portion of the land which they visited, I can 
give my testimony to the remarkable accuracy of their book, and 
recommend it to all travellers who intend to devote some time and 
attention to the study of the geography of the Holy Land. But 
even their tour was hasty, Pea: jof the country they had wished to 
have seen, west of Jordan, was left unvisited, and the land east of 
Jordan they scarcely saw at all, except to follow in the beaten 
track of the few travellers who had already visited those regions. 
So although they did much, yet very much more was left to be 
done, and an ample reward is still in store for any one who will 
devote some time to the careful exploring even of the lands west 
of the Jordan. 
It may strange, now so many travellers annually visit 
Palestine, that some important advances should not be made every 
year in our knowledge of the country. But the very system of 
- travelling, as it is gen‘rally pursued in the East, is calculated not 
only to be of no value scientifically, but even rather to mislead. 
Few travellers devote so long as sx weeks to the whole of Palestine, 
eat ar ? y to | mnastis, ma only three or four weeks ; 
during t time they are entirely in the hands of a “terjiman,” 
or “interpreter,” who knows enough of their language to under- 
stand the commonest remarks made to him, and by answering 
with great readiness to queries about things of daily occurrence, 
















and a point of alwa | preten i to understand everythin " 
he leads hi Seaolavers ato the rat a that he 1s nally well 


acquainted with the language he professes ; whereas in the majority 
of rust: vce he has hut S veey confaned idea of the purport af 
their questions, but he always has cunning enough to give some 
apparently satisfactory answer, which the deluded traveller carefully 
notes down, and thinks he has obtained some valuable information. 
In this way any site which you are icularly anxious to find 
may be discovered without any difficulty. Only ask, or get your 
dragoman to ask, if there be not a place called “so-and-<o” 
somewhere near, you are sure to be told “Yes!” And when you 
ask where, the fellow will stretch out his arm and point “over 
there.” Well, if you are satisfied with this degree of accuracy, 
en put down in y journal for the day, that the long lost site 
ies in such a position. “ We did not visit it, a5 it was a little out 
of our road, but it is well known to all the Arabs by its original 
name.” If you are more enquirmg, you desire to be taken to the 
spot. Then you are either led about till it is qyite dark, and you 
are quite tired, and the guide pretends to lose his way and you 
a 
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return with still this consolation that you have been near the spot, 
or else you are at once shown a site which your dragoman and the 
riide swear by the most solemn oaths to be the spot, bearing the 
identical name you mentioned. This may appear rather over- 
drawn, but I think those who have been long in the East will not 
think it isa caricature of Oriental travel. I have seen so many 
mistakes made in this way by travellers, and have read so fre- 
quently in books of “ Eastern J vel,” things which have evidently 
been palmed off on the writer—and usually all may be traced to 

e dragoman—that I feel it is not unnecessary to caution tra- 
vellers against relying too implicitly on the information of these 
people, and above all against the practice of putting “leading” 
questions. 

If you want really to obtain information in the East it must be 
done in a most roundabout manner, and you must learn to become 
a skilful diplomatist before you can hope to be very certain of 

I have made these remarks rather with the view of setting 
travellers on their guard against a very dishonest and designing 
class of men, who from being well drese¢d, and so far accom- ~ 

lished that they apparently are acquainted with three or four 
languages, lead those who are for the first time in the East, arc 
very naturally too, to believe that these dragomans are a very 
superior class to what they really are, and to treat them with the 

Prd due to educated men. ‘They have taken advantage of all 
this, and in very many instances the dragoman is master instead of 
servant. So much by way of preface. 

After having travelled very carefully over the greater part of 
Palestine and over a considerable portion of Syria, 1 had a very 

mg desire to see that remarkable country to the south-east of 
Damascus, called the “ Hauran”—a country which will ever claim 
the most solemn interest, being the old Land of Baghan, the 
country of that most remarkable people the “ Rephaim,” who 
occupied this land long before Abraham crossed the Desert, and 
among whom in later times, Og, the king of Bashan, was one of 





the “Sasi chiefs. 

The first traveller in these parts, in modern times, was Seetzen, 
a gentleman who was attached to the Russian Embassy, and who 
in 1805 visited the Haurdn. He left a short account of his 
journey in a letter addressed to Baron Zach, the celebrated 
astronomer of Gotha, in which he speaks with wonder of the old 
cities he found in the Hauran. Seetzen, however,ssaw very little of 
the country. He was constantly annoyed by the Arabs, and after 
Bure bog ab a Ye to Damascus. Four years later, 

'y Raving he Sectzen’s discoveries, determined on 
a more careful examination of the Hauran. become 
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He travelled over a great portion of this country, and even 
penetrated into that wilderness of rocks, of which I shall have to 
say more hereafter, the “ Léjah.”’ He reached the mountains which 
form the eastern limit of Bashan, and even crossed over to the 
eastern side of those mountains, where he had a full view of the 
great Desert, in which he saw numbers of ancient towns scattered 
about, and heard of many more ; but great as was his desire to visit 
them, he found it impossible to accomplish this on account of the 
Arab tribes who were always sweeping the plain.* Burckhardt 
‘left us a very detailed account of his travels. No work I have yet 
met with gives so accurate an idea of the Arabs and their customs. 
He was so thoroughly acquainted with the Arabic dialects, and the 
habits of the people, that he could frequently pass for a native. 
His accuracy can almost always be relied on; the only error which 
is now and then found is in the name of a place, but otherwise the 
traveller who follows in his footsteps will never have to complain 
of blunders and imaccuracies. It is wonderful, considering the 
difficulties he encountered, and the secret and hurried way in which 
his notes were necessarily taken down, that so few errors should 
have been made. 

He was certainly one of the most remarkable travellers on 
record. In 1815 Buckingham travelled in the Hauran, but nearly 
in Burekhardt’s track: he wrote a book giving a narrative of his 
journey. But the most carefully compiled work on this country is 
that of Mr. Porter,t who was the most recent traveller in the 
Haurdn, having undertaken a journey in January 1853. I had 
the good fortune of being much with Mr. Porter in the spring and 
summer of 1857, and to him I am greatly indebted for a 
vast amount of information about Syria and Palestine, The 
accounts he gave me of his visit to the ancient cities of Bashan 

© me more than ever anxious to travel in that country; 
but what excited my desire most, was the account he gare 
of the view from the Castle at Salkhad and of the numerous 
cities which both he and Burckhardt had seen in the Desert 
‘ar away eastward, which had remained uninhabited for cen- 
noe and which no European had ever been so fortunate as to 
reac 


I think if you were to tell the most phlegmatic n, that from 
an ancient castle perched on a hill, and which had been the 
turning point of all travellers, a wide plain extended, which as far 
as the eye could reach was dotted over with towns, which were 
known to have been uninhabited for centuries, but which no living 
Person on record had entered, bis enthusiasm would be kindled, 
and he would be desirous of sallying out on a journey of discovery 


* Burekhardt’s ‘Travels in Syria.’ + Porter's ‘Five Years in Damascus.’ 


and that hill ! Pug . e 
« the cities of the Land of Moab far and near,” the very cities of 
which the Prophet spoke when he said, “The cities thereof shall 
be desolate, without any to dwell therein"—then an irresistible 
desire comes upon one to go out among these cities, and see the 
habitations of a once powerful people who have so completely 
passed away, that as far as we know no descendants of them are 
now to be found. I made up my mind to use every endeavour to 
explore this desert and those old cities, being well assured that: 
the results of such a journey would amply compensate for the 
difficulties and dangers incurred. | 


I was at Damascus in August, and preparing for this journey 
an Arab came one day to my tent. I soon found 

that he belonged to the “ Wulid ’Ali,” a great division of the 
“"Anageh,” who are the largest and most) werful tribe in the 
Desert. His people were encamped by the! kes east of Damascus, 
and as I wished to see these lakes very much, I asked him if I 
should be welcome, were I to go back with him to his tribe. He 
assured me I should be well received, and so we started off 


= er. 
In older maps, the two great rivers of Damascus, the “ Barada” 
and the “’Awaj,” are represented as falling into one lake in the 
lains east of the city, and it was not until Mr. Porter went out 
into this plain in 1853 that the error was corrected, and instead 
of one lake, three lakes now appear in our maps. When I 
reached the encampment, which was by the middle lake, I began 
to talk about the next day's pay 1 wished to go out to some 
ruins which had been seen east of the lakes 7 r. Porter, but 
which he had not succeeded in reaching. So all being settled, I 
started early on the following morning with a party of horsemen 
for these rams. ‘The encampment was a very great one, stretching 
away southwards from where I was for miles, while the whole 
plain was shi # covered with the flocks of goats, and the camels 
of the Arabs, We rode rapidly across the plain, the Arabs as 
usual playing and scampering about on their beautiful mares. 
The three black ruins were before us. The Arabs call them “ ed- 
Ditra,” the “convents,” but this name hey give to most old 
buildings. It was the southernmost of them that I reached first. 
This was a square tower, of a shape which I found afterwards 
to be very common in the Hauran, and built of hard basalt; but 
within it was a room which really had the appearance of having 
been once used as a chapel. Coloured pla was still to be seen 
on the walls, and deeply cut crosses on th door-posts, so that this 
ioe y have, once been employed as a convent. 
Many fragments of stone and some columns lay about the 
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building, and the apparent remains of houses, but all complete! 
ayaa I could find no inzcription to throw light mo this 
place. 
From the top of the tower was a very extensive view. Imme- 
diately to the east lies a chain of hills called by the general name 
* et Tellal,” and to the south of these and far away in the eastern 
plain could be seen several peaks, which I was informed were the 
cc of the chain of hills, which rises from the region “ es- 
hh?” 
_ The Saféh was again another place of which we know nothing 
certain. Both Burckhardt and Porter had collected what in- 
formation they could, but a great mystery hung over it, and, as 
will be seen in the sequel, their information was not very accurate, 
Tasked about it then from my Arabs, They said they had been 
there to fight the Arabs of the place, but that it was a bad place, 
and the people bad people, and that it would ho ieepoan(ide daria 
to go there in safety. | 
They spoke to me a great deal about “el-Harrah,” where the 
said the stones were covered with writing and pictures. I could 
not ascertain from them accurately where el-Hirrah was, as their 
accounts differed so widely, some saying it was three—others, 
eight and ten days’ journey off. All gave me the normal answer 
“ Beiid,” “ far.” On leaving this ruin I went to the other two, 
which were evidently castles, the three forming probably a 
line of border fortresses to protect the varaih against the incur- 
sions of the Arabs. After this 1 went to the other lakes, the 
northernmost called “ Bahret-esh-Shurkiyeh,” and the southern- 
most of all “ Bahret-Hijineh.” There I fell in with the great 
Arab “ Mohammad ed-Dihi,” who was on the move. The 
— strongly reminded me of that which was formed when 
Jacob was going to meet his brother Esau. The goats and the 
sheep went first, then came some of the camels, then the horses 
and the mares, and the wives and the children, and in the most 
central and safe position of all was a gaily decked 
with a little pavilion on his back in which was placed the favourite 
wife of the sheikh. The procession was closed in the same 
manner, a large body of horsemen bringing up the rear. 

This is the general order in which a great tribe crosses the 
Desert. When all is safe they cover an mapeogn Sy of ground, 
it being sometimes several hours’ ride from one end to the other of 
the strolling mass. But when danger threatens, of which they 
have early notice from their igs cavalry, the caravan is rapidly 
concentrated, and before very long they are arranged for battle, 
It is difficult to estimate the exact number of an Arab tribe, but I 
should not think that there were fewer than 25,000 horsemen in 
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this one division of the Anazeh.* This would give a population of 
about 120,000 souls. The great tribe of the "Anazeh consists of 
four divisions, each having its appointed country. 1. The division 


“‘es-Saba,” who in the spring and summer months are to be found 


about Tadmor and on the edge of the Desert from near Damascus, 
as far north as Aleppo. So that all land-traffie between theze 
cities has ceased. Tihs tribe is more numerous and powerful than 





the Wulid *Ali. | 

2. The Wulid 'Ali, who occupy the land from the south of the 
Saba country to near Saleah. 

3. The Roala, who ane from Saleah southwards. 

4. The Nejd, who are always in the heart of Arabia.t 

The first two divisions migrate every year in the early autumn 
to the Euphrates. The latter two pass the winter in Nejd. The 
Saba and the Wulid *Ali are the pest of Syria. The government 
ia too weak to protect the peasants, and every year some village is 
deserted, it being impossible for the poor people to live on account 
of the arbitrary exactions of these robbers. The government 
vives a large sum annually to these tribes for the safe — of 
the pilgrim caravan to Mecca. But notwithstanding the subsidy 
they take good care once in every four or five years that the 
caravan is robbed, just to keep up their custom, lest too great 
security might tempt the Pasha to suspend, or at least diminish 
the annual payment. But in addition to this the Pasha gives 
large presents to the chiefs as black mail that they may spare the 
ee and vineyards of Damascus. They now encamp within 

ve hours of the very gates of the city, and even the government 

authorities dare not stir out far, although there is a garrison of 
nearly ten thousand Turkish soldiers in Damascus. To such a 
state of weakness and imbecility has the miserable Turkish empire 
been reduced | 

On returning to Damascus I made my last preparations for my 
journey into the Haurdn, took with me letters to some of the most 
powerful of the Driz chiefs, with whose help I hoped to succeed 
in the objects I had in view, and taking leave with infimte regret 
of the most beautiful of cities and of my kind friends there, | set 
out one afternoon early in September, and rode to “ Deir 'Ali,” a 
Driz village, situated a little south of the “ Nahr el’Awaj," the 
Pharpar. The success of my whole journey depended upon the 





" This estimate is far too high. The whole “Anazeh trite could not muster 

nue 10,00) horsemen, Perhaps Mr. Grham means men, not Aorsemen, I 

+ ‘lata be well to may “25,000 men,” or * fighting men.”"—J, 1. Porte. 

z, J clued ged divisions of the "Avazch are:—1. Wulid “Aly; 2 wala; 

Arabs, Sele cing The Saba ore a sub-tribe of the last; and the Nod 

the tribe. L.P- to the ‘Anareh, are now searcely recognized as belonging to 
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goodwill and assistance of the Drizes, who are the present settled 
inhabitants of Bashan. They live in the very cities out of which, 
more than three thousand years ago, the Rephaim were expelled, 
through the help of God, by the victorious Israelites. 

Immediately on entering the village, I placed myself under the 
a of the Driz sheikh, who sent his son and an escort of 


See with me. 

Ve first visited “* Musmeih,” described by Burckhardt, and 
which has been identified with the ancient “ Pheneutus,” the first 
station from Damascus, on the old road leading through “ Tra- 
chonitis.” It must have been a city of some importance under 
the Roman government, judging from the beauty of the temple 
and other public buildings. I found in this town alone, of all 
those in the Haurdn, specimens of three orders of architecture, 
viz. the Doric, the Ionic, and the Corinthian, “ Musmeih” is 
built just within the rocks of the Léjah, and, like almost all the 
towns which are situated on the border of this district, is now 
uninhabited. 

When I set out from Damascus, [ had hoped to have pene- 
trated from this point into the interior of the Léjah, which many 
have attempted to do, but no one with success, as far as 1 know, 
bie Peale cae The difficulty arises from this:—The Léjah 
18 Inhabited solely by a tribe of Arabs called “e=-Solut,” who have 
almost always blood-feads with the Drizes, and to trust oneself 
under such cireumstances among the wild rocks of the Léjah would 
be madness.* A small body of men could inflict the greatest mischief 
on a large army when once engaged in this place, as was the case 
with [brahim Pasha’s army, when he made war against the Drizes 
of the Haurin. 

At the present time I was not more fortunate than other tra- 
vellers, the Druzes had feuds with the Arabs in this part, and 
my escort refused to enter the Lejah. I subsequently 
plished the journey into the interior from “ Nejran,”’ on the south, 
which in the end was just as well, as Burekharat had explored the 
northern part of the Léjah and not the southern part, and it was 
that portion which I was enabled to explore. For the prezent I 
was Seca to content myself with skirting the eastern border, and 
after visiting one by one the numerous towns there, [ came to 
Shuliba, the largest of them all, and the residence of one of the 
most powerful of the Drdz chiefs. Of the numerous towns on the 

astern border of the Léjah there is only one north of Shuhba 
which is inhabited. | 
The general appearance of them all is precisely the same, 





* There are four other small tribes in the Léjah, namely, el-Afedlej, ex-Selmdn, 
ed-Diohery, and e-Siyaleh.—J. L. P. = 
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Every house is built of the black basalt with which that country 
abounds ; nee Bee houses are in so perfect a state that they 
might be: i ited again to-morrow : and, indeed, now and then 
two or three of the Driz families will leave the larger towns and 
form anew community in one of these long-leserted pla All 
they have to do is to take possession; they have not even the 
trouble of making a door, for they find stone doors alreac y hung." 
At present the Druz tion is far too small for the 
only a very small portion ‘of the soil is cultivated. Ifthe alee 
of the Drazes were twice what it now is, not only would Syria 
in from the large increase in the amount of corn which would 
be sent to Damascus but the Arabs who now perodialy visit 











west of the | | 
ment to induce as much as possible the Drizes of Lels 
their brethren as bo by checking he Arabs int ne two ays to 
ies ec n 5 ing in 

ic diminishing the ns Godpkeane to Leabations 
oe cl atcisich tha umber of thees feuds which subsist 
between these people and the Christians, and the frequent recur- 
rence of which so weakens the country. 

On reaching Shuhba, I at once proposed to the chief s. journey 
to the Saféh. He opposed it very much, urging the danget 
fatigue of such an expedition ; but, finding me rary 
he sent for the shei ofthe Ara ee” Ghia with whom h 






was, for a wonder, ou terms, His encampment was ten 
miles off ; so, a wr struck with the Arab chief, whose 
name was “ Mutlug,” I started off with him at once for his tents. 


The encampment was just at the edge of the mountains, com- 
manding a splendid view of the eastern Desert and of, the Saat 
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* This applies most especially to the towns in the mountains of the Haurin. 
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ceeded to the sotithern border of the Saff~h. As we approached, a 
great chain of hills opened to my view, the southernmost of which 
was the only one known to Mr, Porter, and marked in his map as 
Tell es-Safa (the name should be written Safih). The region called 
‘*es-Safih,” from which the chain rises which is called “ Telldl 
es-Safih,” has, I oe oi few parallels. It is a volcanic district, 
or should rather be described as a volcanic island, rising abruptly 
out of the Desert. Its breadth is in some places fifteen miles. 
The appearance it presents internally is most remarkable. If we 
imagine a vast quantity of molten metal to be confined in some 
vessel, and its surface violently 5 gi by some powerful agent, 
and while in that state suppose the mass suddenly to be cooled, 
then the appearance which the surface of the metal may be con- 
ceived to assume would probably be most nearly exemplified in 
the wild and savage aspect of the Safah.— : 

It resembles no other formation that [ am aware of except the 
Léjah, in the Haurdn, and both these districts resemble more nearly 
the appearance presented to us by some of the voleanic regions in 
the moon than anything we have on our own globe. Pa 

We stayed but a few minutes at the southernmost point of the 
Safih, and then continued round the border and began coasting 
the eastern side, We had not gone very far when my attention 
was attracted by some marks cut in one of the large basaltic stones 
which lay loose in our path. On examining it more ser I de- 
tected what I took to be characters, and carefully copie them 
down, A little farther on I found a similar stone, witha palm-tree 
engraved on it, and likewise an accompanying inscription. _T was 
now in great surprise, not only at finding imseriptions at all in this 
desert region, but in so strange a position, on the loose stones 
lying on the ground, and in a character to me totally unknown. 

t will readily be conceived how great must have been my excite- 
ment and how diligently | sought for more inscriptions It was 
some little time before I found another, and then again a solitary 
one, so that | began to imagine these were stones on some ancient 
road, and marking the distance between stations, While I was 
speculating upon this, and where the city might be to which the 
road led, we rounded a point, and a place built of white stone stood 
before me. It was the more startling, because nowhere near is 
there any white stone to be found—all the stones in that region 
being black. ‘The town which I now had before me was similar 
in cronies aa to those of Y — pe built terre i 
stone, and to all appea of the same high antiquity with the 
cities of Bashan. The greatest object of octavian in | eka was 
poke le erm of white stone, consisting of a square tower at the 

end, surrounded by a strong wall, with turrets at each of the 


—— 
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This building, whatever it may have been intended for, was 
unfinished ; but so fresh did it appear, that the workmen might 
have left it yesterday. ‘That it was more modern than the rest of 
the town, not only does its architecture testify, but in the tower I 
saw many stones which had evidently been employed in some former 
building ; amongst others some curious ornamental carvings and 
a figure of a lion, which bore marks of very high antiquity. I was 
not so fortunate as to find any inscriptions in this place, although 
I sought carefully for them. I the: Arabs 1 Shenae 
traditions about when and by whom this place had been mhabit 
All they could tell me was that it had inhabited up to the 
time of Tamerlenk, but that this warrior had driven all the inha- 
bitants away and destroyed their city. The only name they have 
for the place is “ Khirbet el Beida" (the white ruin). 

On the eastern border of es Safh are four other ruined towns ; 
but in none of them could I find any inscriptions. They are all 
alike in style, but inferior in preservation to the old towns of 
Bashan. I should remark that for a certain distance the stony 
district gives place to a fine plain, on which is not a single stone, 
and it is just by this rich land that the five towns are situated. 
According to the Arabs, no other ruins are found about the Safah, 

1 originally intended to follow the Safih to its northernmost 
limit and then to go to a ruined town the Arabs told me of, called 
Seis, the approximate position of which I was able to mark on the 
map, as the hill under which the town lies could be distinctly seen 
from the Safih ; but our scouts having brou drt eg se jo 
of our enemies were in that direction and not far from us, 
that almost certainly they belonged to a portion of the tribe en- 
camped at Seis on account of the water there, I was very reluctantly 
obliged, after following the Safiih for some distance, to give up 
exploring the whole of this extraordinary region. I was the more 
desirods of visiting Seis because the Arabs told me it was built of 
“red” stone. I have already said something about the general ap- 

rance of the Safih; but 1 should add something more about 
its internal structure. The hills which rise from the Safah are at 
distances varying from four to ten miles from the edge; from the 
foot of these hills to the border we have this sea of basalt inter- 
many more in d These ravines are quite impassable, and 
frequently such a fissure has to be followed a very great distance 
before it becomes possible to cross it. eee 
_ Here, as in the Léjah, those who know the district may remain 
in safety and defy the most powerful foe. It was in an attack on 
saniegid no ae ages i ed age cee cee 
of his people: two of his brothers were killed*and he himself lost 
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the use of his right arm from a spear wound. The Safah is even 
‘more horrible than hg gi for there, at least, are many patches 
of good soil, while here I could not see a single “7 where there 
was any coil. Some * botm”’* trees grew here, but I think no other 
shrub. The hills formalong range. I counted 19 distinct peaks ; 


of them may be about 600 feet above the level of the 
are no springs, and the only water here 1s collected 
lows from the rams. Four or five tribes of Arabs frequent 
| ion as soon as the rains commence ; but in the hot season 
are forced to go elsewhere in search of water,and during these 
2s the Safth is uninhabited. These tribes are always carrying 
with the "Anazeh, who spend the summer about the Hauran. 
happily have no fire-arms, their weapons consisting of a 
spear, some 18 feet in length, and a scimetar, Amongst the 
‘iala Arabs several of the chiefs wear a coat of mail under their 
dress, which saves them from any ordinary wounds, and so makes 
their enemies believe them to be under the special ia eens 
the “Jan.” I know one Druz chief who has a suit of mail. 
Eastward of where 1 now was were to be seen four hills—the 
northernmost “'T'ell Um el Jerid,” the southernmost * Tell "Ozda’ ;” 
and I now resolved on striking across to these hills, beg curious 
to reach the summit of one of them to have a view of the Desert 
farther east, and to look over a waste which had not been pas 
for many a century by any European. Nothing could be seen but 
one vast plain, boun ed only by the horizon, and which reaches, it 
seems, without a single break, to the Euphrates. It was, indeed, 
a view which made one reflect: all around me was desolation, not 
a creature of any kind to be seen, not a tree, not a shrub, bat all 
about me were the traces of a people who long, long ago had gazed 
on the same plain, but who had now so completely passed away 
that the question of their very name and race is one of dispute. 
1 thought much on the curious characters I had found on the stones, 
and felt very anxious to find more, with the hope of some light 
being thrown on these inscriptions, [I now turned my attention 
entirely to discover some more of these engraved stones. I went 
southwards, and eon a to my delight and astonishment, I came 
upon, not one stone, as efore, but a Space where for two or three 
hundred yards in circumference every stone had some mark and 
os be tation of some beast or other rie and almost 
invariably the figure or picture was accompanied by an inscription 
in this mystic ah It was night, and my ait lay asleep. 
I could not rest, my mind was so occupied with what I had seen. 
I wandered about among these old stones : all was still, and as the 
bright light of the full moon shone on the figures and letters cut 
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in the stones, I imagined almost that I was in a dream and had 
been transported to some wonderful place of the dead. One 
thought succeeded another as I gazed on these marvellous stones, 
and tried to picture to myself what people they were who centuries 
ago had lived here and had employed Sheaseivea in carving these 
ee sues did it ail mean? And when the early 
ight » y appeared [ began to copy these writings, fatigue 
and hunger atte quite forgotten in the intense tatoreds of the 
ecene. 
As the gun rose a little above the plain we prepared to dep 
the aim of our journey this day bela wadi in the desert cane 
wards. [came upon a succession of these places where all the 
stones bore some inscription: sometimes they would be near the 
ruins of some ancient place, but in many instances they were quite 
alone in the stony Harrah. I found east of the Safah another 
curious building, called “el Kniseh” (the church}—a name which 
the Arabs universally give to any very old building; but no si 
whatever of Christian worship, no cross or other em, was to b 
seen here. The Arabs had an absurd tradition about this place ; 
but it is not worth mentioning here. 

While continuing my journey southwards, I came to a curious 
road cut right through the Hirrah. It was not paved, but as far 
as I could see ran in a straight line. All the stones had been 
carefully picked out and piled up against the side, so that a fine 
wide space was left for the road. Its direction where I saw it was 
north-east and south-west nearly, and led probably to Palmyra. 
I followed it for some distance, and was informed by the Arabs 
that it went to “ Deir en Nasrdni,” which I subsequently found to 
be true, so that probably this was the high road leading from Bozrah 
to Palmyra in the flourishing days of these two great cities. Pre- 
sently we were alarmed by the sight of distant camels, so we turned 
off eastward and at length came to a wadi, where were again 
several remains, known as “el-Warrin.” Among some ruins | 
got a curiously carved red stone, which is now in the museum of 

7 Royal Asiatic Society. Some imagine it to bean idol ; perhaps 
it is, ‘That was the idea of my Arabs, who called the wadi “ wadi 
es-Senam.” It is worth while for those who are curious in such 
things to look at this stone. I should have much liked to have 
followed this wadi for some distance, as 1 had reason to suppose 
that other remains were to be found; but water had already begun 
to fail us, indeed we had lost one dromedary from fatigue, and so 
I was compelled to make again for the Haurdén. On our way we 

ed close to Tell 'Ozda’, a solitary hill, a little to the east of 
fell en Nemareh, and then we entered a broad river bed, in the 
centre of which were situated on a wf mound some ancient build- 
ings. ‘These again closely resembled those ofl houses of Bashan, 
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with the beams of stone and doors still perfect. One of the houses, 
ee Pee rs Dae ae ween: retiewabed.| the Arabs of the 
‘Desert ss the residence at some remote period of a lady who bore 
entle name of “ Nimreh bint en-Nimur” (Panthress daughter 
Panthers). Her shrine was decked after the Arab fashion with 
tattered garments—for in this way do the Muslems pay homage, 
when a garment is in such tatters that it can no longer be worn at 
all; they liberally adorn the sacred shrine of some celebrated 
derwish with the gear of their filthy rags, and those who know 
the Arabs must be well aware how long a derwish may wait before 
he aan! hope to get these cast-off clothes, Over the door of this 
lady’s house was an old inscription, but quite illegible ; I could not 
even make out in what character it was written. 
_ Aten-Nemireh I found the greatest number of inscriptions on 
the basalt stones [ had met with anywhere. I suppose there were 
thousands of stones nearing te marks of of animals, some 
tolerably well executed, rs again so nel aan that I almost 
to think that at these places the schools had been held, and 
that I had before me the copy-books of children who had been dead 
perhaps two or three thousand years.° We were much disa 
pointed in finding no water here: all the wells were dry, t the 
summer being just at its close, and the early rains had not yet 
egun ; and as we were now in distress from thirst, we followed the 
widi a considerable distance, hoping to meet with some hollow 
where a little water might still be fof We at last me greet 
stuff left from the winter rains, with which we were fain t to be con- 
tented, and having filled our water-skins with this precious liquid, 
we started for the Haurdn and reached the encampment of Mutlug 
in twenty hours. , 

The next morning I rode off to Shuhba on Mutlug’s favourite 
Nejd horse which he had taken mm a battle from the “Anazeh, and 
was welcomed and received with all honour by the Driz Sheikh 
“ Fares.” Thus ended this portion of my journey, the results of 
which were :— 

1, The investigation of the exact nature of the region es-Safah, 
which had namee tekoe been before been visited. 


* Since iiiting. he aboaa, T aesa above, I have had time more carefully to examine these 
inscriptions, and to compare them with the characters of other languages which 
could be in HS way historically connected with this country. I do not find any 
alphabet which contains all, or even the fourth part, of the signs which I have; 
but the character which most nearly approaches to these is the Himyaritic cha- 
racter. There are ibly thirteen—certainly ten— which both languages 
-eddigiacchagreng pre Vv - in both instances t ealue en the same | have not yet 
not tke able to determine; but even the fact of ten being absolutely alike in each is 
rapes wat Ae i the result of a mere coincidence. However, I refer the reader who 
‘idak aot n this subject to the ‘Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ in 

metheal y ar will be published, together with some remarks on the 
Bo whieh Keay language. 








hav. attempted to decipher the 
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sae The discovery of a chain of hills of some length rising out of 
the Safah. 

3. The discovery of the tract el-Harrah with its ruins and 
It will here not be out of place to say a few more words about 
this country east of the Haurdin, of whose history, as far as I am 
aware, we know hardly anything. The accounts in Scripture are 
confined to Bashan, and the eastern limit of this country is fre- 
quently mentioned to have been “ Salcah,” now called “Salkhad,” 
while the range of mountains now known as “Jebel ed Driz” 
form the geographical limit of Bashan. Among the later histo- 
rians no mention seems to be made of any towns east of the 
Hauran; and even the Arab historian “ Abulfeda,” who is so 
accurate in describing the googre hy of Syria and the adjoming 
parts, never mentions any of these rt towns 

_ So I think it probable that they were no longer inhabited in his 
day. Again the absence of all Greek inscriptions, which are found 
in such profusion in all the villages of the Haurdn, seems to argue 
that this country never came under the dominion of the Gréeks, 
The houses are of the same eolid construction in many instances as 
those of Bashan. But the most remarkable fact in connexion with 
this country is that of ee inscriptions in a character which, 
whatever it may be, is certainly no recognized form of any Semitic 


lan; 

Whether this country once was tributary to Phoenicia, or 
whether we have on these stones inscriptions of a far earlier period, 
ei ie left by the old Rephaim themselves who first oceu- 
pied this land, is at present mere matter for speculation; but 
should these inscriptions some day be deciphered, we may hope to 
have some light thrown upon the history of a country of which we 
seem at present to know nothing, and of a people who may have 
been perhaps the earliest emigrants out of Shinar, and the original 
founders of the cities of the Land of Bashan and of Moab. 

On my return to Shuhba I found the Driz chief sitting among 
jiaipeops in one of the old temples of the place, which be made his 
summer residence. A grand feast was prepared in honour of my 
safe return, and all the men of the place dropped in, one after 
another, to make their Selim to me. ‘The customs of the Drizes 
are more strictly Oriental than those of any race in this part of the 
East, excepting always the Arabs of the Desert. Those who wish 
to see the same practices going on, and the same ceremonies in 
daily observance, of which they read so repeatedly in the Old 
Testament, can nowhere do so with the same advantage as amongst 
these Driz people and the Arabs of the Desert. The former of 
these Fepeesrnt most perfectly the more civilised and polished popu- 
lation of the towns, and the agricultural population, who while 
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n, have yet the will and the 
religion and their difference 







re powerful and able to resist oppress 
wisdom to cultivate the land. Their ) : 
of ‘having made them very exclusive, they have been alto- 
‘unaffected by the influence which has acted on the Moham- 

population. Not that amongst the Muslems any great 
nee has occurred: on the contrary, even in such a city a5 
“> ac_—where commerce has so long flourished, and conse- 
ht the people in contact, more or less, with different 
you might imagine that you were living in the reign of one 
Ben-hadid, so exactly does every little pomt of outward form 
“with what we read of these times. But although no 
‘European element can be detected amongst the Muslems of 
‘Damascus, yet amongst the higher classes you can perceive that 
‘a certain Parkish kish or Tartar element has crept in which takes 
off a little from the perfect similarity which would otherwise 
subsist between the old Semites and the present Semitic popula- 

Among the Drizes such ia not the case, nor amongst the 
‘Arabs of the Desert. These are totally unchanged. They have 
the same black tents," the same cv ins to fence off the woman's 
‘portion of the tent, the same period for crossing the great Desert, 
the same order of march, the same feuds, and even the same arms 
and utensils that they had in their father Ishmael’s day. 

Every other race has, during the same number of centuries, pro- 
pom up to a certain point, and then retrograded ; these alone 
jhave remained stationary, they never became more civilised or 
more learned than their ancestor, and now they are the same 
savage, wild, and restless people, the terror of their brethren, that 
nae in the olden -s of the er “ hae merical 
a “wild ass” of a man.t So perfect ly is the prophecy fulfille 

rogmeent is really carried on to a ed amongst the 
Dnizes ; village has its sheikh or het itary chief; he 1s in 
rect Caria a man neh ag wealth, being the owner of immense 
numbers of sheep and cattle. My host at Shuhba, “ Féres "Amer," 
was the wealthiest chief in the Hauran, and while I was there, 
each day he killed no less than four sheep, which were served up 
whole, with rice and cakes and other luxuries, [ cannot farther 
interrupt the narrative of my journey to give more detailed aceount 
of the customs of these Druzes, although I would gladly br 
more to the notice of my countrymen, and Europeans in general, 
this remarkable and interesting people. 
-Lremained three days at Shubba, making very long excursions 
each day. L rode to c< Shuuka , Hit,” and * ell el Khaledfyeh,” and 
aa Cantiches, LB. ? 
“ab Bt Gee: SVL 12, where in the original stands, “ And he will be a wild-ass 
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the ruined towns “Tala,” and “ Ta’alla,” and “ Bathényeh,” and 
paid a visit to Sitam, the chief of an Arab tribe, who was a noted 
warrior. He had killed more men in the war with [brahim than 
any other individual. He had during pay years been a bitter 
enemy of the Driizes, but since “ Fires” had become so powerful 
he found it his interest to forget the past, and so now Sétam and 
Fares and their people were “ saw4 sawd,” or one people, and the 
chiefs brothers. I learned a great deal from these people, who 
bad never before been in contact with any European, and the 
curious questions which they asked me would astonish the English 
reader. From Shuhba I determined upon going to Nimreh which 
had not been visited, and then among the mountains down to 
Salcah. This would be almost all of it new country. Isengone of 
my servants with my baggage straight to “’Ari,” and this place 

ei to reach, ae went well, in four days. ii 

There 1 was in hopes of arranging, through the influence of the 
Driiz chief, “ Ismafl el *Atrash,” a journey among the cities east of 
Salkhad, which could only be effected from ’Ari, because Ismail 
alone of all the Driz chiefs was on friendly terms with the great 
chief of the Ruala Arabs. So I started from Shubba accom- 
panied by four Drizes and my Ethiopian servant;* all of us 
well armed and well meunted. We proceeded along the bed of a 
river which rises in the mountains of the Hauran, and flowing 
down into the plain near Shuhba, just skirts the oa of the Léah 
and ultimately falls into the southernmost of the three lakes east 
of Damascus, the Bahret Hijdneh. This river bed, which in 
summer is always pay dry, 1s called by the general name of 
“Wadi Liwéh,” but in the w penpart of its course above Shuhba 

‘it is specially called “ Wadi Ni eh,” 

The rocks on each side of the Wadi Nimreh rise high ; on two 
of them I saw ruins of ancient places, but they were too much out 
of my way for me to visit them. On reaching Nimreh, an old 
town built on a hill just above the Wadi, I found that the river bed 
had branched off into two parts, one continuing nearly in the same 
line which I had followed from Shuhba, the other going towards 
the south-east. The source of each of these branches oul not be 
far distant, but I did not visit the actual spot where either of them 
took its rise. In Nimreh I found nothing of particular interest, 
The houses resemble those which are found throughout the 
Haurin. I saw a Roman temple, but no inscriptions, The 
population of this and all the towns in these mountains are Drizes. 
On leaving Nimreh I proceeded for a short distance southwards 
up a valley which joins the Wadi Nimreh, and then going east 
te 


Ps He come actually from Napats, the capital of Cindace, Queen of the 
Rk 2 








I gradually ascended the mountain range. Here, for the first 


time since I had been in the Haurdin, I came upon springs ; 
numerous little streams trickle down the western side of the 
mountains, and much grass grows near their course. These moun- 
tains are overrun by the flocks of the Arabs, who during the 
gummer months encamp im the plain below. A year ago nota 
single town among the mountains south of Nimreh was inhabited, 
but in August of last year, two months before I was there, and 
immediately after the harvest was over, @ few Drizes made settle- 
ments in two places, “ Bshénne * and “ Busan ;” the first of these 
I made ace Patani on the day I left Shuhba. Behénnef 
is beautifully situated on the border of a wild glen which leads 
into the great plain below, and down which a winter torrent runs 
which makes its way far into the Desert, and is the same with the 
Wadi en Nemireh, which I mentioned before. 
 ‘Bshénnef must have been a place of considerable importance, 
not only judging from the house-doors, which were more than 
usually ornamented, but alco from a beautiful temple which I saw 
there. I found many inseriptions deeply cut, in Greek, and all of 
which I copied. In this town was an interesting example of how 
perfectly the old houses of Bashan are adapted to receive new 
tenants. ‘Two months before, the town was uninhabited, and like 
all those in that part, had been without inhabitants many a long 
year: all that the Driizes had to do was to throw down & piece of 
matting, or those who could afford it, a piece of carpet, and to 
bring with them the few cooking utensils of which they had need. 
‘This formed the entire furniture of the houses ; they then shut their 
etone doors and were secure against an sudden attacks of the 
Arabs. -Assoon as the early rains fell t °y would begin to s0W ; 
as the corn ripened their difficulties we ld increase: they were 
living on the re edge of the Desert, and this small body of men 
would have to defend their families, their flocks, and their corn 
‘net the Arabs, ‘The next place of importance, which was 
likewise quite a new settlement, was “ Busin.” This is a still 
larger town than Bshénnef ; the streets are very regularly built, and 
the stone houses perfect. It commands an extensive view of the 
Dezert, which was espe ially interesting to me, as I could see a 
portion of the Harrah ‘ke a black mark in the plain, and could to 
some extent combine the observations I had made in the last 
journey with those made in the present journey. 

The Driizes at Busdn told me that they had already experienced 
great difficulty from the Arabs, especially from the "Anazch, whose 
chief encampment was at ‘Ormin. From Busin [ went to 

Sali,” * another very large town on the mountain, In one of the 
ey Deg be lie oe map; but the orthography in the text I have from the 
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streets is a large public building, walled all round with very high 
walls, but besriiie no inscri ar: s0 I could not say for chat it 
had been intended, Some of the finest springs in this part are at 
Sali, which are a great attraction to the Arabs who come to drink 
here and give their camels and their flocks drink. 

I now struck across south-westward for “Sehwet el Khudr.” 
This portion of Bashan is very beautiful. One after another the 
narrow green valleys opened before me as I crossed the mountain 
chain, and here began the forests of oak, which are so often 
mentioned in the sacred writings, but which now only exist in a 
small portion of Bashan. All the western side of the mountains 
from near “ Kunawit ” southwards is covered with these beautiful 
trees, but nowhere else in all the Haurin are they found.” They 
may indeed well be called “the beauty of Bashan.” All the plain 
of the Hauran is destitute of trees : thers is nothing to relieve the 
tloom of these black towns. Other trees too are found in this part— 
the wild pear, and a kind of thorn which bears a white fruit, larger 
than, though in appearance not unlike, the Siberian crab, called 
in Arabic “ Dhaghir.” ‘The oak is an evergreen, and its leaves 
prickly : there are two kinds, the one called “ Sindyan,” the other 
“Melliil,” corresponding, perhaps, with the “elah” and the 
“allon” of the Hebrew. ‘There is likewise a general name for all 
oaks—“ Buluteh,” or acorn tree, “balit” meaning an acorn. 
The acorns of the Bashan oaks are immensely large, although the 
tree does not usually attaina great size. The wood seems to have 
been greatly valued in old days; it was always used when great 
strength was required. Of this wood the oars of the Tyriar 
galleys were made," although forests of oak were to be found 
within a much shorter distance of the coast of Pheenicia, about 
Nazareth, and all that part of Palestine ; but even now the finest 
oaks by far are those of Bashan. “Sehwet el Khudr™ had been 
visited by Burckhardt. | a ; 

_ Leaving this city a little to my left I came to “ Hebrin,” Hebrin 
18 a very ancient town, and although we do not seem to find it 
mentioned in the Old Testament, it is doubtless of the same date 
with Bozgrah and the other it old cities. It is within an hour 
and a half of the foot of the peak called “el Kuleib,” whose summit 
must be about 6000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean ; but 
it rises already from such high land that it has the el ngewe: at 
Hebran rather of a hill than of a mountain, although from the 
pen near Bozrah it looks very high and is a most important poimt 

r taking bearings. The Kuleib is a mountain of great beauty, 
cone-shaped, like the summit of Etna, and covered with a forest 
of oaks to its very top. This is possibly the hill spoken of by 





* Ezekiel, xxvii. 6. 





David as “God's high hill, even the hill of Bashan,” and the 


* Mons Alsadamus” of the Romans; but more pr bably both these 
names applied to the whole chain now called “ lebel ed-Driiz,” or 
“ Jebel H » should mention that Burckhardt, and most 
travellers who succeeded him, have called this mountain “ Kelb,” 
or “Kelab el Hauran,” instead of “ Kuleib el-Haurdn,” making 
a mistake in the radical letters. The former would mean the 
« dog,” the latter the heart, or little heart, of the Haurin.* _ 

Immediately at the foot of this peak is an ancient town called 
“ Kufr,” remarkable on account of the high walls which surround 
it. The town ; , composed of two large slabs of stone, nearly 
9 Saeed and a foot or more in thickness, are still standing 
unin) I vt I, should say 2 pe the night, at Hebran. 
I had not slept for many days; and the next morning early 
mounted my horse and cals of t to Ari, passing on the wa through 
«* Afineh” and “ Mejeimar.” The sheikh of Hebrin “would” follow 
me, although I tried to dissuade him, and for many days he would 
keep with me. He was reckoned a brave man, and had killed 
many a Turk, I was told, in his day. On reaching ‘Ari I found 
the sheikh ready to receive me, and ef servant and baggage 
safely arrived, but I heard bad news ihe *Anazeh were just on 
the move for the Nejd in Arabia ; and the Druz chief told me, and 
I well knew it to be true, that however much he might have pre- 
sumed upon the circumstance of the truce with the Arabs, to make 
an arrangement for me had they been stationary, now that they 
were moving there could be no guarantee for my safe return, and 
they might rob me with impunity, for being once away from the 
Draz country the people could no longer retaliate upon them. 

I then proposed to the chief to accompany me himself with a 
strong party of his Drizes, He said there would be great ob- 









poe to that at present, but if I could wait ten or twelve days 
he would try and serve me. I was determined on no account to 


ee up the attempt, I had so resolved on exploring east of Salk- 
had; and I agreed to wait a few days if he would then promise to 
go. He swore that he would be at m service with some of his 
must determined followers, and with this assurance I thought | 
would in the mean time visit Bozrah, and try to reach some of 
the cities south of Bozrah. This 1 did against his advice. He 
urged me not to go, for, said he, Bozrah now is surrounded by 
Arabs. and they are our enemies, and you will be robbed of 
everything. I could not give up so interesting a journey. Bozrah 
was one of fhe most important places in the whole country, and 
moreover I had a strony desire to go to “Um el Jemél,” a city 
which Burckharat so much wanted to reach; and besides, dangers 
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of this kind are so often overrated: if you do not venture some- 
times in that nog fete will end by doing nothing; so off I 
started, looked in at Mejeimar and two other old places, and then 
the great city was before me. On approaching 1 found indeed a 
tremendous number of black tents; the whole place was sur- 
rounded by them; there must have been several hundreds of 
them. The Arabs soon spied me, and I saw horsemen comi 
towards me from all directions. The first two who rode up am 
screamed out a hoarse * Who are you?" were of the tribe es- 
Serhan, I told them I came to see their chief, and was at once 
conducted to his tent. The object uppermost in my mind was 
how to arrange my journey to “ Um el Jemsl,” and to effect this 
a good deal of diplomacy had to be used. As the order of pro- 
ceeding is always more or less the same in effecting a bargain 
with these people, and as it will give some insight into Arabian 
manners, it may not be uninteresting to give in detail the account 
of the transaction with the sheikh at Bozrah. 

As a preliminary measure, I sat and stared, and drank coffee 
and stared again, and looked very grave. Presently some re- 
marks would be made. I Riewwed: as many questions as I cared 
to answer, and the rest I evaded, At last | let it drop from me, 
but as if [ had been very indifferent about it, that I rather wished 
to see “Um el Jemal.” The sheikh then said, “I will go with 
you.” “ Very well,” said I, “in truth will you?” “Alla rasi” 
= my head be it), said he—this is the usual asseveration of the 

Jrientals—at the same time placing his hand on his head. Then 
Isat and looked grave, and something else would be talked of 
You must never appear eager if you have an object in view, Pre- 
eently the sheikh himself again introduced the subject. “ When 
will you go?” said he. “To-morrow,” said I; “ but how much 
do you want?” “ Nothing, O my Lord, nothing; for the love of » 
you I go,” “But,” said I, “for the love of you, O sheikh? I 
would wish to give something.” Well, he would go on swearing that 
he had loved me so well, he had never met any one before whom 
he loved so well; he would go for nothing. Several hours had 
now So foe and then be thought that, all preliminary compliments 
having been fairly gone through, when I at last desired he would 
name a price for himself and his peers he did name one, 
“ My Lord,” said he, “500 ghaziyeh will never repay me. I 
wish nothing for myself; it is for “a! people I ask, and they will 
never be repaid; it will be a dead loss to them; they risk their 
own lives and their beasts’ lives, and no doubt some camel will 
die by the way; so, for the love of you, I will go for 500 gha- 
ziyeh. For no one else in the world would I go at any price.’ 

Now, 500 ghaziyeh equals 100/. sterling, and I had made up 
my mind to give at the utmost 500 piastrés, or about 41. 3s. 
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So, when he said this, I held my tongue, and thought of the 
ar Bae Abraham and Ephron the Hittite.* The account given 
in the book of Genesis of this transaction ia, like 80 many 
others in the Old Testament, an exact portrait of a scene “gare 
occurrence in the East. Abraham, a man of great wealth an 

eat influence, lost his wife. He wished to’ buy some land to 
airy ber with great honour. Ephron of Hebron eel the 
most desirable piece of land. At sends for him, and asks 
him to name a price. ‘The Hittite finds the old man overcome 
with grief at the death of Sarah, and little inclined to be troubled 
with the affairs of every-day life, and he knows that he can get 
any sum he likes to ask, being well aware that for the purchase of 
a burial-place for his beloved wife the old chief will never bargain. 
To Abraham's question be gives the regular Oriental answer, 
“O my Lord, it is thine!” Abraham, however, wishing to 
finish the matter at once, and not being disposed a bce 
much form, says, “ Nay; but mention your price.” Upon which 
Ephron did mention a most exorbitant sum, which Abraham im- 
mediately paid him before witnesses. 

Well, to return to my Arabs. After remaining silent 
time the chief at last said, “ What will you give?" “Two hun- 
dred piastres" (400 pence) said I, This immediately created 
Great sensation ; ce beta hoped to have got at least ten times 
that sum, A general murmur arose, and the sheikh, jumping up 
in indignation, said “*Aua fellah?’—Am I a peasant? Do you 
take me for a fellah? One by one the Arabs left the tent, and I 
remained alone, knowing very well, if I remained firm, what the 
ultimate result would be. In about an hour one came in again, 
und, squatting down opposite to me, began, with many oaths, to 
tell me there was no one like me; but that, by the beard of the 
Prophet, I had offended the sheikh, who would have done = 
thing for me ; “ but,” said he, “ if you offer him 400 ghazi (800) 
he will forget it all, and you will be brothers,” My answer was 
that I did not want him to go if he did not like it. I valued 

ihe tel gmc eres would go for that, well and 
pedtatiHasthen 3 me in apparent displeasure, swearing and 
muttering al) kinds of oaths, econ of such visits took up 
the rest of the day, every new envoy mentioning a lower sum than 
predecessor. Some would try what threats would do, and tell 

i was in the power of the chief, who could take everything 
from me, if he chose. Others, old’ men of the tribe, with mint 
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they thought would operate Upon me, I still remained firm to my 
: _ * Gen. xexiid. 


| 
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extension of the offer, a 

At last it ended by the chief coming in himself early the next 
morning: he told me he loved me as his own son, and could not 
take anything from me, but that if I gave 1000 pinstres to his 

cople he would start with me immediately. 

Phis was the time for offering more, re | at last it was arranged 
that for 400 piastres he should supply dromedaries, and we should 
go next morning. He then bound himself by all kinds of oaths to 

eep his bargain. aid 

[spent the rest of the day in inspecting the beautiful remains of 
the city of Bozrah, of which I shall not give any account, because 

eral travellers have already described it; and a very accurate 
description of the city, with a sketch of its history, is given in Mr, 
Porter's ‘Five Years in Damascus.’ I will only say here that it 
is mentioned in the Old Testament among the cities of Moab, 
although it is not to be confounded with another city of the sume 
name in Edom, and not far north of Petra, which is mentioned in 
Isainh, and was visited by Burckhardt. 

This latter city is now called “ Buseireh,” or Little Bozrah, the 
form Buseireh being the Arabic diminutive of “Busrah.” There 
re ae yzrah situated on the Tigri Prt el 
Persian Gulf, which was a very important harbour and place 
commerce; and to this sty an ancient road Jeads directly across 








The country I was now about to travel was again perfectly un- 
explore sued . Some of the: neuer cities which lig in abe i 
had been seen from the Castle of Bozrah, and some of the names 
noted down ; but no one had yet vigited any of them, so I looked 
forward with considerable interest to this portion of my journey. 

I left Bozrah carly in the morning, accompanied by three chiefs 
—for 1 had forgotten to mention that there were three tribes 
around the city, and it was necessary to have a chief of each tribe 
to be secure from soa eis ht ey were the chief 
of the “Serhin,” a very disagreeable and hau fellow, who 
styled himself ‘« Emir es-Serhdn," or prince of the Serhin, and he 
treated me treachero sly; asheikh of the tribe “es-Serdiyeh,” and 
on mares, | my servant on a dromedary ; the man of the 
of es-Serhéin behind my servant. | | 
Immediately south of Bozrah is some of the richest land in this 
art of the Soskcouniak a contrast to the journey in el-H4rrah, 

he first town I came to was on the edge of a widi, called * Wédi 
el Botm,” and known by pel negating aber of “ ed-Deir,” 

I wandered about amongst its ruins, but nd no inseriptions ; 
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only on very many houses were simple crosses cut in the dark 
stone. In all these towns I found square towers, not unsimilar to 
those at Palmyra, and probably like them were used as burial- 
places. There were large tanks about this town (or “ birkeh,” as 
they are called in Arabic), in which the rain-water was collected, 
but they were then quite dry. After ed-Deir, the next place of 
gy mri Um esSemik,” a much larger town th ed- 
devoid of inscriptions, Next came “ Um es- 
Souk t heed “ Deir el Kaffir,” close to which runs the old Roman 
road, which led from Bozrah to “ Amman,” the ancient capital of 
the children of Ammon. ‘This is a continuation of the road which 
leads from Damascus to the ancient Pheneutus, and then — 
the Léjah to Bozrah. It is a broad road, and well paved. The 
Arabs take notice of it, and call it “* Derb en-Nasrani,” the 
Christian's road. These people entertain the general belief that 
: ing which was anterior to the time of Islam, was done by 
the Chri 


Tn an hour more I had before me an enormous city, stenting 
alone in the Desert, and known by the name of “ Um el Jemiél, 
most probably the ‘Beth Gamul” of Scripture—the Hebrew 
name meaning “the house of camels,” and the Arabic name, by 
a transformation which is very common in Semitic names, “ the 
mother of camels.” The ruins in this Desert abound in the prefix 
“Um,” mother, while on the mountains of the Haurin the prefix 
“ Abu,” father, is as frequent. There are other reasons, besides 
the mere coincidence in names, for supposing this city to have 
been the ancient Beth Gamul. It will be found, on referring to 
the prophecy about Moab, that Beth Gamul, Kerioth, and Bozrah 
are mentioned together. and Kerioth we well know; they 
lie within two hours of each other, and by far the lar city 
near them is Um el Jemail* This My Poriens) ae the most 
ay of the old cities which Isaw. It is surrounded by a high 
a rectangle, which seems to inclose as much space as 
= ec of the modern Jerusalem. The streets are many of 
them paved, and I saw here what Ido not think I saw epee 
else, open spaces within the city such as we should call 
aber were some very large public buildings ; but see ail 
gently sought for inscriptions, 1 only found three: one of 
Greek letters on a large tower, which I fancy was a pion, 
oF, perhaps, in later times a convent, as there were many 1 
crosses upon it. The houses were some of them very large, con- 
sisting usually of three rooms on the nd floor, and two on the 
first house-wall the stairs being formed an stones built into the 
—— "p outside, The doors were, as ae 











Jer. xiviii. 
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one : sometimes there were folding-doors, and some of them were 
highly ornamented. 

On reaching this city (as indeed it was my practice in all such 
Se Sain my Arabs at one particular spot in of the 

omedaries, and posted sentinels on the towers to watch the 
— of any foe; then, taking my rifle with me, I wandered 
about quite alone in the old streets of the town, entered one by 
one the old houses, went up stairs, looked into the rooms, and in 
short, made a careful survey of the whole place; but so perfect 
was every street, every house, every room, that I could almost 
have fancied, as [ was wandering alone in this city of the dead— 
seeing all perfect, and yet not hearing a sound—that I had come 
upon one of those enchanted places that one reads of in the 
‘s\rabian Nights,’ where the population of a whole city had been 
petrified for a century." I do not wish to moralise too much, but 
one cannot help reflecting on a people once so great and so 
powerful, who, living in these houses of stone within their walled 
cities, must have thought themselves invincible; who had their 
palaces and their sculptures, and who, no doubt, claimed to be 
the great nation ; and that this people should have so — away 
that for many centuries the country they inhabited has been 
reckoned a desert, until some traveller from a distant land, curious 
to explore these regions, finds these old towns standing alone and 
telling of a race long gone by, of a people whose history is un- 
known, whose very name is a matter of dispute! Yet this very 
state of things was predicted more than two thousand years aro. 
Through Jeremiah, God made it known what doom the people of 
this country, for their wickedness,, would have to await, Con- 


* As I have frequently been asked how these stone doors were hung, it may be 
useful to enter in'o some further detail about the construction of the houses. 
Every house is built of huge square blocks of basalt, which sometimes are of an 
enormous length and thickness. All the rooms are rectangular, and the door, 
which is of one solid piece of stone, six feet in height and a foot in thick- 
hess, is made in such a manner that above and below, at one end, a rojecting 
picee is left, which is rounded, and thus forms a cylinder of the same diameter as 
the thickness of the door. These projections are received in two hollows in the 
stones, one lying on the ground, the other above uniting the door-posts, In this 
manner Sr ean: tae ie plnied fn: a Siete pewicans tant te wuts he 
almost Impossible to wrench it off. In the upper rooms there are small apertures, 
closed in like manner by a similar but smaller slab of stone—these were the win- 
dows: while on the inside of each of these doors and windows a deep re is 
always seen, sometimes enough to admit a man's arm, in which the bolt used 
to run—perhaps this was likewise of stone, It may seem an argument against the 
high antiquity of these houses that the blocks of stone should be found so well 
chiselied, the doors so highly finished; and it would indeed cause serious 
doubts, because we shoold har ly en dared to assume that iron instruments were 
in use in the time of the Rephaim, had we not hap ly a notice in Deuteronomy 
that Og's bedstead or tomb was of iron, and of snc ions that iron mast 
have been very plentiful among them for it to have bgen used in such immense 
quantities, 
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cerning this very country the prophet spoke when he wrote these 
Ei “ For the at thereof shall be desolate, without any to 
dwell therein ;’* and the people “shall be destroyed fromy bein 
a people, because he hath magnified himself against the Lord. ¢ 
In many instances it is not clear how the prophecy has been 
catried out; in many cases disputes may arise about the actual 
fulfilment of a prophecy, but here; I think, there can be no am- 
Pigalty. Visit these ancient cities and turn to that ancient book. 
No farther comment is necessary. 

To return to my account of the city. On one of the houses I 
found the single word OAAINA@OC. I hoped that this might 
lead to the discovery of some Palmyrene inecription, but I could 
find nothing more. We know how common this name was at 
Palmyra; probably some merchant of that city had settled at 
Um el Jemal, and inscribed his name on his house. 

In Suweideh we find a remarkable tomb, evidently of Palmyrene, 
construction, on which Mr. Porter, in 1853, found a Greek in- 
scription to the effect that Odnathos, son of Annelos, had built 
that monument to Chamrat his wife. The coincidence between 
the name and the architecture of the tomb struck Mr. Porter, and 
on a careful examination of this building the other day, I found 
an inscription deeply cut in the Palmyrene character.~ The im- 
scriptions are, however, not quite of identical import. 

In Um el Jemél there is a fine arch, like the triumphal arches 
in Roman cities, and under it lies a mutilated inscription m Latin, 
almost the only one in that language I saw in the Hauran. No 
doubt this city, from its size and the richness of the soil about it, 
must have been a most important place under the Roman rule, as 
in times long before, There are numerous reservoirs here, but, 
like those in all the other towns about there, they are quite dry. 
The tombs are outside the walls of the city, so that here, as at 
Palmyra, they practised extramural burial. After leaving Um el 
J “e] Kibér,” as this city is called, I came to Um el Jemal 
“ez Zughér,” or “the little Um el Jemal,” and then visited the 
towns “Subhah,” “Subhfyeh," “Um es Senéneh,” “Um el 
Kotein,” “ Kureim,” and others, and then returned to Bozrah. 
We had passed the nights in the encampments of Arabs of the 
tribe “Serdiyeh.” On reaching Bozrah I paid my Arabs the bd 
mised 400 piastres, when I was told that I had promised 1000. 
“No,” said I, “you asked 500 ghaziyeh, and I promised 400 
piastres.” However, it was of no avail; they brought all the 
elders of the three tribes to swear that I had promised them the 
sum they stated; and, in spite of all the bread and salt and even 
mutton we had eaten together, they said they would never let me 

* Jer, xivill. 0. + Jer. xlviii. 
+ Buckingham had copied it before = gp nigh oma in Syria.” 
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vo until I had paid them what they asked. The only thing, I 
knew, with these people, was to be firm. TI told them they might 
keep me as long as they pleased, or take from me all I had; but 
I never would give them anything beyond the 400 piastres I had 
wromised, I might have stayed perhaps some days their prisoner, 
ut my frien ‘“Temail el “Atrash” of "Ari, being anxious at my 
not returning, came down with a | force of hia people, rode 
into the town, and took me off with him. The Arabs, in spite of 
their bitter hatred of the Drizes, and although they were far 
more oumerous than my “Ari friends, dared not attack us, knowing 
full well that, if they did, the whole nation of the Drizes wouk 
soon be upon them. It may seem that 4(0 pares or about 
Si. Se. of our money, is a small sum for such a journey, and 
attended as it was with some risk, for had we fallen in with any 
of the "Anazeh we should have been attacked. But although this 
sounds a small sum to European ears, it is a great deal for a 
people who have no wants and rarely the means of sia: any 
money. It would have been easier for me individually, no doubt, 
to have given a larger sum, and it would have been worth the 
money te save time, but I always felt it my duty in opening a 
new track, as it were, to consider future Ssirellaeds Amongst 
these tribes no Euro had ever yet been, and so whatever 
Hk I gave would form a precedent for all future travellers. 
ey never again would take less. I regret to say that almost 
everywhere travellers, and especially English travellers, have been 
too thoughtless on this head, so that some parts are almost shut 
up to the traveller, owing to the extortionate demands of the 
Arab sheikhs. No one, however, has done so much mischief in 
this way as M. De Sauley, who has Lpabgy) shipicr the road for 
some time to travellers east of the Dead $ If you wish no 
one to follow in your footsteps, you cannot attain your purpos 
more effectually than by giving a great sum to the Arabs who 
accompany you, They are sure to double the demand on the 
next traveller. 

Amidst murmurs and curses we rode out of Bozrah, and glad I 
was to get out of the town, because when once im the open field a 
well armed man can always make a good fight, but within the 
barrow streets of a town you are exposed to very unequal chances, 
In two hours we reached “ Kureiyeh,” the ancient Kerioth, and 
thence started on our journey amongst the ruined towns east of 
“ Salkhad.” We went out a party of fourteen —the chief, 
Kubelin, surnamed “ el 'Atrash,” and brother to my friend Ismafl 
of “Ari, his son, ten of his people, my servant, and myself. We 
were all tremendously armed; in fact each man was a moving 
arsenal, and his people were chosen from among the most deter- 
mined of the Druzes. The 'Anazeh were supposed to be fairly off, 
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but we were ne Be meet with some stragglers, who if they were 
numerous would be sure to give us battle. During the summer 
“ Feisal,” the redoubted chief of the Ruala “Anazeh, had been on 
terms with slueall aN simply pean et chief“of the 

izes was powerful enough to protect the lands of his people and 
Feisal nding he could m0 longer plunder with impunity made a 
truce; but this was well known to last only during the time the 
'Anazeh were encamped near the Hauran, When once on the move 
they had the advantage, and would take any opportunity of 
avenging theme 


emeelves on the Drdzea. We had likewise other 
enemies, the Serhin Arabs, from whom I had just escaped. Had 
1 been in that pert of the country three weeks sooner, I could have 
arranged with Feisdl to take me all through that country south of 
Salcah for some days’ journey, and then I could have seen all the 
cities. Now we could only go out a certain distance, because the 
Druzes had no dromedaries, and horses could not go very far for 
want of water. From Kureiyeh we went south and came to “ Um 
er-Rumin,” “the mother of Pomegranates." This was a very 
curious old town. I had heard a good deal about it from the Arabs, 
but in this case I found the account they had given about its 
beauty correct. The houses were in a very ruinous state, but the 
tombs were more than usually handsome, and decorated with 
carvings of fruit. Yet they were certainly not Roman, but re- 
sembled some of the more beautiful tombs outside Palmyra. 
Leaving “ Um er-Rumin” we came successively to a number of 
these old towns. I do not give an account of each of them here 
because it would become tedious. I have all their names written 
down and have copied all inscriptions in them I could find. 
Amongst the most interesting were “ Mashkak” and “ "Anz." 

It was evening, and the sun was setting behind us when I saw 
in the plain to the north a very large number of horses. I was 
riding with one of the Driizes some distance behind the party, and 
remarked to him that he had better be on the look-out, for we must 
be near some encampment. “ Yes,” said he, “and they are not only 
horses but horsemen we see.” We then rode up to our party, and 
we immediately got into order to repel a charge. It was some 
time before they got near us, although they were coming at full 
gallop, but as they approached we could see their number was 
great. ‘They now began to yell, and give their long spears that 
peculiar quiver which every one who has been among the Arabs 
will well recollect. We cocked our pieces and presented, they 
were coming at full speed towards us as if making a charge, when 
sud aay they seemed not to like the look of us, wheeled round and 
oe off. 

é were not sorry for this, as may be imagined, but we were 
hot at case even pow. We were pris out in the Desert, away 
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, ort, and we did not know by how large a body we 
_ might be attacked in the night. However, we made the best of our 
way for some time eastwards until we came to a city in which we 
could fitrench ourselves. After placing our horses in safety, we 
secured ourselves in one of the old houses, and then felt quite safe 
against any attack. | 

Before sunrise we were off again, and soon came to the old road 
leading from Saleah to Busrah on the Tigris. ‘This road I should 
like to follow straight across the Desert. It might be feasible, 
but one would be exposed to such frequent attacks of different 
tribes of Arabs, that it is very doubtful whether the a would 
ever be eafely accomplished. Under some hills called “Telldl el 
Hosn” the road ran, and here I found a town with reservoirs and 
large buildings, which was probably a station on this road. It were 
much to be desired that some one should undertake a journey 
along this road. ‘There must be many stations on it, and most 
likely some interesting inscriptions would be found giving us some 
insight into the history of this country. Leaving the road again I 
went northwards until [ reached "Ormin. This was a place of 
great importance, and from some inscriptions on a public bien 
which were copied by Burckhardt, who had been the only previous 
visitor to this place, it is identified with “ Philippopolis.”* * 

From “Ormin an old road leads to Malah, a larger and 
more interesting town even than Ormin. It was very perfect, 
and had five of those curious towers I have so often mentioned. I 
had hoped to have found its ancient name, as it must have been 
even more important than Philippopolis. There were some 
Greek inscriptions reversed in one of the buildings, but almost 


illegible. 

The road from "Ormin goes on to “Deir en Nasrani.” ‘This 
was the extent of my journey eastwards. The road turned north- 
wards, and I was told led to “en-Neméreh,” and as this agreed 
with-what I heard before, I had little doubt that this was the great 
road connecting Bozrah and Palmyra. | 

This is an interesting fact. We might fame that in the 
flourishing days of two such great cities as Bozrah and Palmyra 
were, a direct road would have existed between them, but it is 
nevertheless satisfactory to find what in all probability is that old 
road. It must have been constructed at considerable expense in 
that portion which passes through the Harrah, as for many miles 
every stone had to be removed, and considering the distance tra- 
versed and the great breadth of the road, this must have been a 
work of great labou a 
laving spent five days in the Desert in this journey from 








* See Burckhardt's ‘‘Travela’-« 
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I returned to Aytin and thence to Salkhad, so that I 





early the whole of the eastern border of the “Jebel 
ed-Driz.” , the ancient “Saleah” of Og's kingdom, | 


shall not describe, but refer the reader to Burckhardt and Porter. 
From the castle I now enjoyed the splendid view over the Desert, 
which those travellers have recorded with such delight ; but I had 
the additional satisfaction of having now seen almost every one of 
the many towns which are dotted about the plain, and although I 
eagerly desired to have gone farther and a aie more, I turned 
my back on Saleah—with the satisfaction of having succeeded far 
more than I could ever have expected, in my original eb 


—and 
HAS Np chains Iness for having been preserved from the many 
Jangers to which one was see exposed in such a journey. 


Thad, indeed, every reason to rejoice. Burckhardt, who would 
have given much to go out among these cities, had been prevented 
from ; Sean his purpose; and it was only because I was 
peculiarly favoured by circumstances that I had the good fortune 
to accomplish a a which far more enterprising travellers than 
myzelf had been fore: race | J 

Before turning away from Salcah I should like to make a few 
genera. remarks on a country once so thickly at ane and now 
marked as a desert in our maps, and which is to all intent as real 
a desert as any portion of that large plain lying between Damascus 
and the Euphrates. | 

That the towns situated in this country, like all those of Bashan, 
are of the very highest antiquity there can be no doubt. All this 
land in the earliest times was inhabited by a wild and powerful 
race called the Rephaim, who are mentioned as being in this 
country in A ns time, and who had at the earliest periods 
built their cities of stone and walled them round. While the 
children of Israel were yet in the wilderness south of the Dead 
Sea, the spies who were sent to examine the land brought back 
such fearfal accounts of these Rephaim, who dwelled in cities 
“walled up to heaven,” that the Israelites mutinied against Moses 
for bringing them to fight these people. They appear to have 
been of enormous stature, so that their very name was the word 
which eame to be nsed to denote a giant. 

‘In our translation of the Old Testament, indeed, the name 
Rephaim has frequently been rendered by “ giants,” when it was 
intended rather to refer to the people as a race," and so a con- 
fusion has arisen. (See for instance Deut. 11.) 

_ Og, we are told, was of the remnant of the Rephaim, and that 
he was indeed a giant the length of his bedstead shows. We are 
told * his cities were cities of stone, with high walls, bars, and 
= tes ;" these are the cities which the Israelites took from him ; 

are the cities which in later times the Romans occupied and 
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adorned, and these are the very cities which still are standing and 
bearing testimony to the truth of God's word. 
Suppose for a moment that no one had ever yet travelled in the 
Hauran, on reading the different ee in the Old Testament 
which refer to that country, should we not, when we read the 
account of such prodigious numbers of stone cities, have expected 
to find at least some remnant of them now ? And when we read in 
Deuteronomy iii. of “ three-score walled towns, and unwalled towns 
a great riiiabes” and we see how small a space Og’s kingdom 
occupies on the map, we almost might feel tempted, as many have 
been, to think that some mistake with regard to the numbers of 
these places had crept into the text. But when we go to the very 
country, and find one after another great stone cities, walled 
and unwalled, with stone gates, and so crowded together that it 
becomes a matter of wonder how all the people could have dived in 
so small a tract of country ; when we see houses built of such hi 
and massive stones that no force that could ever have been broaph 
against them in that country would have been sufficient to batter 
them down; when we find rooms in these houses so re and so 
lofty that many of them would be considered fine rooms in a large 
house in Europe; and lastly, when we find some of these towns 
bearing the very name that cities in that country bore before the 
Israelites came out of Egypt, I think we cannot help feeling the 
strongest conviction that we have before us the cities of the giant 
Rephaim, the cities of the Land of Moab. These cities have 
become ually deserted, as the Arabs of the Desert have 
increased in number, and now south and east of Salkhad not one 
of these many towns is inhabited. : 
__ It is worthy of notice how many crosses are seen on the houses 
in these towns. Everywhere in the Haurdn crosses are met with, 
but nowhere in such numbers as in the towns 1 have just described, 
These were the cities of Aretas, king of Arabia: here St. Paul 
first preached, and perhaps even then the first converts might have 
made themselves known by marking a rude cross on their houses. 
The larger houses are not especially marked so as to lead to the 
supposition that these had been houses of assembly for prayer— 
the crosses were too frequent also for that—no, I rather think, as I 
have said, that they were intended as a special mark to distinguish 
the abodes of the Christians from those of the infidels. To one 
more point I must refer before I leave this subject, [ reaueney 
mentioned having found large tanks or reservoirs for water. When 
upheaval of fhe soil, from some igneous action, might have caused 
the present absence of water in these towns. I think that from our 





finding such large tanks we may argue that then, as now, the in- 
habitants depended solely upon yaa wiien ed I cannot help 
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thinking that, on a supposition which is not a forced one, of there 
ye been many trees near these old towns in former days, we 
ould account for there having been far more abundance of rain 
a sedi aioe these trees have vanished." : 
mentioned this suggestion to several peologists, and in support 
of this view I cited the fact of the Sounene rain having greatly 
increased at Cairo since Mohammed ’Ali planted so many trees 
about the city. It was, however, doubted whether in a desert, so 
far away from the sea, the same phenomena would appear. I 
should be glad if this point were well investigated, as it is an im- 
portant one in connection with the former history of this yee 
With regard to the remainder of my journey I shall say but 
little, having already drawn out the former part of it so much, and 
it was that portion of it which strictly came under the head of ex- 
ploratigns. Leaving Salkhad, we rode in a short time to Kuretyeh, 
whence in the following day I again made an excursion to the 
mountains east of this town, and came to the remains of a temple at 
“* Ain Abu Hamdika,” and then visited “ Keristh” and “ Kaweiris,” 
and so completed my survey of the eastern border of the Jebel ed- 


I then made for “Suweideh,” the traditional birthplace of Bil- 
dad, the friend of Job. This great city (it is, 1 think, the largest 
in the Hauran) is filled with Roman remains; but no inscription 
has yet revealed to us its name under the Roman government. It 
is outside this city that the Palmyrene monument is found of which 
I spoke, From Suweideh to “ Kunawdt,” the ancient “ Kenath,” 
isa beautiful ride, the path leading the whole way through the 
forests of oak. _ 
 Kunawit itself occupies the most beautiful position in all Bashan. 
Many «plendid buildings are found here, and in a hippodrome are 
some remarkable sculptures, statues of horsemen, and a giganto 
head, a sketch of which was exhibited at the meeting of the Society, 
but which was not supposed to be of higher antiquity than the 
Roman period. At Kunawat I was visited by the great Imam of 
the Drizes, probably the most learned man in this country. He 
was a young’ man, not quite forty years of age. I had already got 
the names of places written down several times before, and I asked 
him to do me the favour of writing down all the names of these 
places again. I thus have four lists, and in very few cases is there 
any discrepancy in the spelling, so that we may feel confident of 
having, at least, the accurate names of the places I saw. We had 
a very long conversation together, many ef the Druzes sitting 











* After reading this seper da Mash Sir Roderick Murchison nite pitas 
Sibiies wine shane he va pre chen ussia of a great decrease of rain having 


around us in very tful attitudes, for they look upon their 
Imém az a very exalted personage. , 

He would talk but little of his religion, but told me a good deal 
about * history.” He told me that in olden times Abraham had 
lived, and that he spoke Hebrew, then came Izaac who eee 
Syriac, then in our Lord’s time Greck was the language of the 
country, and now all speak Arabic. Thest he said were the only 
four languages that had ever really existed. [asked him what he 
male of Ex lish, “O,” said he, “that’s no lan +, that is 
Turkish.” I thought it was useless to say more. He told me 
that Job had been a native of his city, and he took me to Job's 
house. I asked him who Job was. “O,” said he, “Nabi 
“Aytib (the prophet Job) was a great sheikh, who had, oh! such 
numbers of oxen and sheep, oh! kitar, a very great number, and 
he ruled this country.” He seemed to know nothing of Job's 
misfortunes ; nor did he know the names of Job's friends or any- 
thing about them. This is an interesting tradition that these 
people have preserved, of this country being the land of Job; and 
it is the more valuable finding it in this way, because if it had 
been the remains of any invention of the early monks, you would 
expect that the history of Job's misfortunes would be the circum- 
Stance most carefully remembered. I learned a great deal that 
was really interesting from this Driiz, who came to see me every 
day I was there. ‘He begged earnestly for books, and showed a 
real desire to have the people instructed, For an account of this 
remarkable place I must again refer the reader to Porter’s ‘Five 
Years in Damascus.’ I heard of some ancient towns—whose names 
I have—east of Kunawit in the forests, but I did not go to them, 
as I was now rather impatient to reach the Léjah. From Kunawat 
1 went through “Suleim,” then near “ Kefr el Laha,” and so to 
“ Nejran,” an old town on the south of the ‘* Léjah.” I stayed the 
night there, and a great feast was prepared at which the chief 
Was present, a fine old man, but he was now very weak from are. 
He talked with much regret of what had befallen Mr. Porter at 
* Edhr'a ;” it was just after he had left the protection of this 
sheikh that Mr. Porter was attacked and nearly killed. Here I 
enquired about the Spaermergpe ¢ of entering the Léjah. It was 
arranged that we might do it, We took a strong guard, not only 
on account of the dangers of the Léjah, but because I was deter- 
mined to come in force to Edbr’a, lest I should experience the same 
reception that Mr. Porter did. In the morning we started, and 
followed for some distance an old road ; this we presently left, and 
then the way became very bad. In some places the horses could 
hardly keep their footing ; in others we to j imp and scramble 
across large fissures in the basalt, so that by ‘time we reached 
“ Déma” men and beasts had had enough of fh. I saw on the way 
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* Ahir,” “'Tell es-Sumeid,” and othertowns. Dima, which is in 
he very heart of the Lejah, had been reached, though from the 
posite direction, by Burckhardt, while all that part of the Léjh, 
with the exception of Dima, which I now saw, was explored for 
the first time. At Dima I found some of the grandest specimens 
of the old houses and stone doors of Bashan which I bad seen 
anywhere, After Dima’ I went through a succession of old places 
of considerable size and well preserved. I give the names of the 
most important—* Harran,” «[ ubbein,” and “Jerein”—and at last 
came out on the western side at “ Busr el Hariri,” a village inha- 
bited not by Druzes but by fanatical Muslems. They treated us 
here with little respect ; we only gave water to our horses and then 
rode on to the broad plain which reaches to the Sea of Galilee 
westwards, and in a short time the black city of Edhr'a was before 
us. Although we were a strong party, yet it was with some 
anxiety that 1 looked forward to our reception at Edbr’a, I was 
the first European who had been in the place since the attack on 
Mr. Porter by its fanatical inhabitants; however, we entered the 
town, and were only assailed by scowls and cursea The next 
morning I walked all over the city, and copied all the inscriptions 
I could find. This exasperated the natives, but we were so well 
armed that they did not like to interfere with us. When I had 
seen all, I got on my horse and we left this inhospitable place with 
little regret. | | 

Edhr’a was, I have little doubt, the Edrei of Og, where his 
last battle was fought, in which he fell, and which determined the 
fate of Bashan. "Ei Léjah is the ancient region of “ Arp ib” men- 
tioned in Deuteronomy, and called “ Trachonitis ” in a later time ; 
and all the cities around and within this rocky region were the 
cities of Og. Of its physical ge hy I have already spoken, 
and the description which I gave of the Safah will apply equally 
to the Léjah. They are two of the most remarkable instances of 
a voleanic formation perhaps in existence. 

I now had to part with my good friends the Druzes. I was 
going straight across the “ Jaulan,” the old “ Gaulonitis,” to the 
Sea of Tiberias, and as I had: to pass through two towns, with the 
inhabitants of which they had blood-feuds, I could not take them 
with me. They rode out about an hour and a half from Edhr'a, 
and then took their leave of me. And now came the most un- 
pleasant part of my whole journey. I had to ride across this 
country quite alone, with my two servants and the muleteers, and 
these last I knew would run away at the first attack: and not 
only was the whole country overrun by Arabs, but the towns were 
inhabited by the most fanatical Mohammedans, who had rarely, 
end. many of them’ never, been in contact with Christians. On 
reaching “ Nawa,” Tf went directly to the house of the sheikh, and, 
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although he was far from civil, yet I was not molested. The next 
day he went with me round the town. On the following day I 
was attacked on my way to “ Fik” by some Arab Feheliyeh, but 
I suceeeded in protecting my property, and in spite of many 
interruptions actually reached Fik without losing a single article, 
Here I put up at the sheikh’s house, and spent some days there, 
which [ employed in exploring the high land above the Sea of 
Tiberias, all the widis or glens which go down to the lake, and 
the whole eastern shore of the lake. 2 one of these glens our 
Lord performed the miracle of feeding the five thousand. I found 
numbers of ancient towns on the highland of Golan, I was told 
there were 300 ruined places in Jaulin and Jeddr together, I. 
took down the names of nearly 150, and saw above 30, One was 
ealled “Sahm el Jaulan ;" this may be the old “ Golan,” the 
northernmost of the three cities of refuge on the east of Jordan. 
From Fik, running down to the lake, there is a great wadi, called 
“el-—Jamusiyeh,” or the Buffalo-road, and on a hill rising from 
the shore of the lake are the remains of a town and a castle 
called el-Hosn, and which, from its position, there is little doubt, 
is really the “ Gamala” of Josephus. This deeply interestin 
country all about the Sea of Galilee deserves a paper to itself 
and willingly would I give a more extended account of my re- 
searches here, the more so because the eastern border of the lake 
has rarely been travelled, and the widis, as far as I know, never 
before carefully explored. 1 cannot, however, trespass any farther 
beyond the space allotted to me, but still hope at some ihe time 
to be able to contribute something more to the knowledge of the 
geography of these counties. Iam on the eve of starting again 
for the Fast, and in the journey | have now before me I 
once more to go to my old cities, and, if all be well, to endeavour 
to penetrate farther into that portion of the Desert along which 
the old road to Bozrah leads. I likewise hope to see Mesop 
tamia, and especially that central portion in which many old cities 
are said to be standing, and to spend some time at Nineveh, and 
so to Baghdad and Babylon. | 

To conclude the account of my Jearney: After making an un- 
successful attempt to reach “ Gadara,” owing to the hostility of 
the “ Beni Sakhar,” I crossed the Jordan near “Sammakh,” and 
passing by “ Kerak,” the old “Tarichea,” soon found myself in 
safety at Tiberias. Here my dangers ended, and thankful I was 
to get a rest. It was now very late in the year (the end of 
November), and the early rains had begun, and so I did not 
spend much time on my journey from Tiberias to Jerusalem. J 
had already been over most of Palestine, but still very much 
remained to be done, and I am sure that half a year employed in 
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the careful inspection of the country west of Jordan would lead to 
Tam now more than ever convinced that among the evidences 
of the truth of Scripture, there are few stronger than those—un- 
esiged—coincidences which arise out of the examination of the 
topography. Before the present century little was known of 
these countries; but now each few years some researches bring 
to light more and more facts connected with the early history of 
the places with which we are so much concerned in Holy Writ. 
And we may be quite sure that every certain extension of our 
knowledge in this respect will afford us additional conviction of 
the ‘serupulous accuracy of the Holy Scriptures. At the same 
time such is not to be attained without some difficulty 
and risk, but I think that one may well be justified in incurring 
these, where there is a hope of such important and valuable results 
being attained. 









Nore os THE Drvzes, 


Tuese people, who are now almost the only settled inhabitants of ancient Bashan, do 
pot appear to hare made their original setilement in the Haunin, The eastern 
side of the chain of Lebanon seems to have been the earliest abode of this people 
with which we are acquainted, but how many centuries they have been settled 
there we do not atall know, In the twelfth century they were already numerous 
in that Of the Haurin we knew so little until the oe sy century that it is 
uncertain whether a few centuries ago there were any Drizes there or not. At 
all events their nomber has been continually increasing since 1810, when Burck- 
hardt was there, down to 1857, when I was there; and not only from an in- 
feral increase of popalation, but from the gradual reinforcements which the Hannin 
Driizes have been receiving from their brethren in Lebanon. Of what race the 
Drives are is likewise uncertain, They are a very mysterious people, and have 
hitherto baffled all our researches, They say themselves that they come from 
China, “ Belad es-Sin,” which is worthy of attention, because, except to a few 
learned men in the large towns, the very name of China is unknown; and these 
Fee siitioagh they neither read nor write, know very well in which direction 
China lies, It is India, they say, if you ask them, From their type they 
are clearly not a Semitic race. They are fair-hoired, and of light complexion, 
strong and well made, and often as tall as northern Europeans, Their counte- 
nance is mach more manly and determined thon that of the Semitic population ; 
and instead of the effeminacy of the Turk, and the want of energy of the wretched 
Arab, you fod amongst these pe a real activity and desire for work which 
reminds one of the Saxon race. The language which they speak is the purest 
Arabic, They speak as correctly, and pronounce a8 accurately, as the most 
educated Muslems of Mecen; and this, I believe, is another strong evidence in 
favour of the Arabie having been originally to them an acquired language. I 
believe many philologists will bear me out in this, So, taking all together, i feel, 
in my own mind, convinced that this people is of an Indo-Teutonie race, which 
may have come over at some distant period from the other side of the Desert, bat 

whose original country was Northern India, or possibly China. 
Rohe religion is very secret; all we know of it ia derived from two books, 
Wek were taken from them by the Turks in war, and were sent to Paris, where 

y were deciphered and pablished by oe celebrated orientalist De Sacy. 
‘ia cit ahh they believe in one God, but without attributes. His first crea- 
hivk Sein ta maltuine Intelligence," Both God and this Universal Intelligence 
incarnate at diferent times, but the last time was in the eleventh cen- 
ff 
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tury, when he became a man in the form of the Khalifeh of Egypt, and the Uni- 
versal Intelligence in the form of his great vizir, After for some time 






he suddenly vanished, and rose to heaven, and the Universal Intelligence still 
remained on earth, and visited the faithful Driizes, io whom he revealed many 


important facts in connection ee frare. ae te i 
is next appearance will be at the end of all things, an good Drizes will be 
established again in the land of their mccesins ioe: 
However, even now, they have a conviction that the good 
fom while the souls of the wicked occupy the bodi 


es of camels, or even of 
hey frequently asked me about China, which is indeed their Celestial empire. 
This religion, which will be seen to resemble in many respects the Buddhist 
religion, is again in fivour of the far East having been the origin of these people. 
That they were visited by the vizir, who preached about his mad master, “el 
Hakem Hi Amr Allah,” is matter of history. This khalifeh imagined himself the 
Almighty, and commanded all the oe id tas to worship him on pain of death. 5 
He was a cruel tyrant, who persecuted all people, His end was mysterious; he 
was probably murdered ; but the vizir took advantage of this to spread the report 
that he had ascended to heaven, When, however, it appeared that the khalich 
was dead, the people no longer made a secret of their own religion, and the vixir, 
finding his position dangerous in Egypt, escaped to Lebanon, where he found 








these | whose religion already prepared them to receive without doubt the 
words of thisman. The Drizes have twelve chief priests, who ore the initiated, 
and called “Akkil.” They do not drink coffee or smoke; and to them the 
secrets of the en are entrusted. When one dies, his place is filled up from 
among the most disercet and learned of the race. The great priest, or [mdm, lives 
at Kunawit, He told me they had : very ancient books, but what they con- 
tained of course he would not say. Perhaps some day we may pe of 
these manuscripts, and then we may hope for some real know about this 
remarkable people.” Their present number is, 1 believe, as follows: — 


In. the Lebanon #4 an Cr cry ae =o © ma 60,000 Ren 

About Hermon -m a. -s a s oe. a & os 4,000 rT} 

About el Merj [bn Amer and the "Akka country... 4,000 ,, 

Inthe Hourdn .. .. .. An 
which gives a total of 75,000 men, without women and children.+ | 

The Driiz women are more carefully secluded thon even the Muslem women, 
They ore rarely seen, a, they be veiled. The married women wear a remark- 
able bead-iress, very much like a sugar-loaf, made of wood, or, amongst the 
richer class, of silver : it is two feet in os metimes, and from it falls white 
veil, which completely hides the face. is bead-iress is called “ tantir,” and 
is supposed by some to be the “ horn” sometimes referred to in Seripture.f 
On the whole, there is no people in the East who give so much hope for the 

future as these Drizes, If energetic measures were taken at once, and a well- 
organised mission established among them, I believe there would be really o great 
hope of making them Christians. ith the Muslems you have not only prejudice 
to contend with, bat what is as bod, effeminacy and inactivity. The sensual and 
degraded follower of Mohammed will, only after a long struggle, be reseued from 
his long-contracted and, one may soy, hereditary habits of self-indulgence; and 
until the ruler of the empire be himeelf a Christian, such a result can never be 
hoped for, and will never be attained. 


a” ua =e es a # EF 





* The seven standard theological works of the Driizes are now in the | 
sion of Mr, Porter, who succes in purchasing them a few months fl he 


5. En. 
+ Mr. Porter places the total Driz population at about 78,000 souls,—Ep, 
t See Psalm Ixxy. 4, 5. 
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VII.— Contributions to the Knowledge of New Guinea. By 
Dr. Satomon Mounier. 
Translated from the Dutch by Jons Yeats, Esq., F.n.c.3. 
Htead, Mareh 22, 1858. 

Tere are few islands of any extent or importance between the 
pe and the temperate zones that have been so seldom visited 
scientifically examined by Europeans as Papua or New 
Guinea. ‘This is the more remarkable when we remember that 
the place was early discovered, and is, moreover, situated close 
- t the Moluceas, which, on account of their valuable products, 

have attracted the attention of every maritime power. | 

Our knowledge of the south and south-west coasts in particular 
is very limited; any approach to the former of these being dan- 
gerous in the highest degree from the numerous coral reefs and 
sandbanks that 5 iene the northern shores of Australia. 

In 1826 the Dutch brig Dourga, under command of Lieutenant 
Kolff, was sent thither to investigate part of the coast, and also to 
make inquiry into the condition of the inhabitants. Steering from 
Amboyna to the south-westerly promontory of New Guinea, Heer 
Kolff discovered, about 24 geographical miles north of False 
Cape, a wide opening which appeared to be the mouth of a river, 
and t to which he gave the name of his vessel; he afterwards kept 
a north-west course until he came to the small island of Lokahia, 
134° 50° &. of Greenwich. From Lokahia he departed to the 
Tetfimber Islands, after having lost one of his crew in an affray 
with the natives. 

In the beginning of 1828 two new war-ships were sent out to 
the south-west coast of New Guinea by the Dutch administration 
of India, namely, the corvette Triton, and the colonial schooner 
Iris. Five scientific men accompanied the expedition, and from 
their reports collectively, the sole survivor, Dr. 5, Muller, has 
drawn up his narrative. | 

“ Despatched to examine the coast and select a place suitable 
for a settlement, we came at the end of the month of May before 
the broad opening of the so-named Dourga River. After pro- 
ceeding up it for some days in an easterly direction, the uncer- 
tainty of this course, topechie with a threatened searcity of fresh 
water, induced us to prefer the sea again and view the shore 
more northwards, We found some opportunities for intercourse 
with the inhabitants, and also for examination of the country. 
The discovery of a deep and spacious bay, lat. 3° 45's, and long. 
isd" 15’ B., with lofty picturesque coasts, determined our choice 
~. site for the littie fort which was built bere, and named Fort 

i Bus, in honour of the Dutch Commissary-General for India. 
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“ The death of twenty of the ships’ crews, and the sickness of 
upwards of sixty others, made further research yee ea but 
the vessels which afterwards carried provisions to the fort once or 
twice a year made additional discoveries. In April, 1835, Heer 
Caxpenbers Kool, commander of the war-schooner Postillon, 
sailed through the supposed river Do -and proved it to be a 
strait; it was named by him Princess Marianne Strait, and the 
island to the west of it Prince Frederic Henry Island. 

“The physical condition of the coast on the south and south- 
west sides of New Guinea, investigated by the Triton and Jris, 
is very varied. From east longitude 132° 30’, or perhaps a little 
less east, to about 135° 30’, there are high clitfs. Only here and | 
there are levels to be seen, principally within the numerous bays, — 
while in other places the eae rise perpendicularly from the sea, 
particularly about the headlands. Near the last-mentioned 
degree of longitude the rocks retire gradually southwards from 
the shore, so that in this direction an extensive level border is 
visible, which stretches away in one vast wilderness to Torres 
Straits. As far as the eye can reach there is not the slightest 
trace of elevation in the ground between the two most southerly 
i ae of latitude; but in latitude 54° about, in clear weather, 
and far inland, there rises a lofty mountain-chain which opens out 
the farther we go north (about 44°) and then presents an uncom- 
monly bold aspect. Some of the summits seem to be raised above 
the limits even of perpetual snow ; at least we are at a loss how 
otherwise to account for the shining white layers that covered the 
highest peaks and surfaces. During the day little was to be &en 
of the chain, as thick clouds commonly shrouded it; but early in 
the morning, just before or after sunrise, it mane He itself in all its 
lmmensity 2 heat a vast extent of country. Its chief direction 
appeared to be nearly east and west, so that between the 135th 
and 136th degrees of east longitude it comes very near to the 
smaller chains which thence hem the coast-line northwards. 
These last, therefore, follow the south-easterly and north-westerly 
direction of the island. Very remarkable, however, is the differ- 
ence that exists between these distinct mountain-ranges. The 
chain lying far inland exhibits in general softly-swelling outlines. 
Among the high projecting summits a number of broad flat 
crowns particularly arrest attention: extensive plateaux probably, 
which, judging from their situation, must be surrounded partly by 
a temperate, partly by a cold climate. ‘The more northerly coast 
elevations, on the contrary, are almost everywhere rude and | 
in form, not unfrequently resembling tall turrets anid fractured 
battlements, In general the chain on this part of the coast is only 
of moderate elevation. That which stretched along the shore 
seems nowhere to exceed a thousand mitres (3280°89 feet) in 
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ight; in most places where we saw it, it does not rise above two 
three hundred métres (600 to 1000 feet). But the mountain 
Lamantsjieri, one of the principal crowns of the chain, is accord- 
ing to i metrical measurement 750-39 metres high (2460-67 
feet). ‘This lies in the background of the bend Oeroe Langoeroe, 
or Triton Bay, in 3-39 south latitude. 

“The islands along the coast we examined are in general of the 
same nature asthe solid wall in the neighbourhood of which they 
are found: where it is low, they are so too; where it is high, they 
are equally so. We found the greatest number of islands under 
the high coast. On the whole they agreed with this latter both 
in external form and internal constitution, and were separated 
from it by straits or channels more or less broad. Their banks 
are mostly steep as unbroken walls, and, where damaged by the 
heavy current, are commonly much undermined, and perforated 
above water. Within the bays and coves that are found along 
the coast at intervals are small sandy patches peopled by the 
half-nomadic Papuans. 

“Tn the straits alluded to, also along the remaining part of the 
high coast, the navigable water, as far as known to us, is pure 
and very deep; so much so that on board the Triton, while cruis- 
Petal Chess straits, ground was seldom reached at a depth of 
from fifty to ninety fathoms, even when we were not more than a 
eable’s length from shore. | 

“ Farther to the south, on the contrary, where the coast is low 
and flat, a ship of moderate dimensions cannot approach within a 
mile, or even two, without the greatest precaution and constant 
use of the lead. It is only in a few places that the bottom 
exhibits a marked declivity. Islands are seldom seen along that 
southern part, but sandbanks are observed both above and below 
the surface. 

“ Amone the numerous river-mouths on the coast, some are of 
eiiidgabis breadth. Of course the origin of several of the 
streams must be sought for far inland, as in the southern portion 
of New Guinea the waterparting lies at a great distance from the 
west coast. ‘The only river examined by us in these parts, the 
Ovtanata, is about one-fifth of a mile broad at its outlet, while its 
depth varies from four and five to six and seven fathoms. Not 
es far up it splits into three small arms, named 'Toega, Wakia, 
and Basi. By the sea-side its banks are dry and sandy, but 
inland the above-named sections wind through a marshy soil, con- 
ray of clay mixed with loam. As far as we know, the Triton 
and the Zris were the*first ships that ever sailed into the Princess 
Marianne Strait from the north; their failure led to the later expedi- 
tion of Heer Lang‘nberg Kool, which was entirely successful. The 
strait is upwards of two geographical miles wide at its northerly 
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entrance, but becomes gradually narrower inland, so that about 
the middle it is only a quarter, and a little farther south but a 
sixth of a mile broad; farther in towards the opening on the 
south it widens a tothe breadth of about half amile. Its depth, 
reckoning from low-water level, is from four to upwards of ten 
fathoms : at the southern outlet only Heer Langenberg Kool found 
it diminished to scarcely two fathoms; within the strait it commonly 
increased from the shores towards the middle. Along the whole 
of the p the banks are low and mostly marshy, though here 
and there slips of land appear above water drier in their nature. 
One uniform forest is seen everywhere, containing no very heavy 
timber on the coasts, but inland many thick trees. Here and 
there this wilderness is skirted by aslip of soft clay-land ; along the 
whole strait the bottom is Here soft, except at the southern 
outlet, where the ground is hard. 

“This mouth is probably the same that is marked on some maps as 
* Bartholomew’ River. e banks of the strait may be approached 
closely almost anywhere, and with the more safety as the depth 
increases and decreases regularly with but very few exceptions. 

“There are mouths of small streams to be met with in abundance 
on both banks, some of which during the ebb tide yield ne 
drinking water, but as the flood rises they become brackish. Those 
which were closely examined by Heer Langenberg Kool were found 
deep enough at low water to allowa laden bark to pass in and out. 
The schooners Postilfon and Sireen filled their tanks from the 
most northerly of the two creeks that empty themselves at but a 
short distance apart, not far to the south-west of the only little 
island that there is in the strait. Anchorage for this purpose 
may be found close under the wall. This finding of soft water is 
under all circumstances important to navigation; it would have 
relieved the corvette Triton from great embarrassment, and might 
have contributed much towards the attainment of the objects of 
the expedition. From this point of view especially, and also for 
facilities in refitting, the discovery of this strait is valuable; though 
its situation, the strong currents running through it, the narrows 
ness of the passage, and the inhospitality of the whole region, will 
never allow it be of general or wide-spread utility. 

“The ground in the flat district comprising the south-western 
promontory of New Guinea, as far as the coast-chain which may be 
said to end at 135° 30 &. of the meridian of Greenwich, consists 
of a bluish-gray clay, that is mixed, according to the observations 
of M. Macklot, in some places with pieces of quartz, in others 
with limestone. Where the land is not laid under water by the 
tide, this clay is firm and covered with a thin crust of loam; but 
where it is daily washed by the sea-water, it is* soft and muddy. 
There also occur in the first-named drier part which stretches 
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eastward from 135° 30° to 138° 30’, in many placea along the 
coast, strips of white sand mixed with much quartz. ‘The moun- 
tains that form the more northern shore are characterised, as we 
have already stated, by their rude outlines, in which angular 
sharp-edgr with steep declivities alternate with deep and 
narrow ¢lefts and caverns, or naked walls of rock ; while the rest, 
where the situation is not unfavourable to accumulations of matter, 
are covered with a layer more or less thick of vegetable earth. 
According to Professor yon Leonhard of Heidelberg, who has 
inspected some of the ue from our collections of stones, the 
mountains consist of a Jurassic limestone formation (oolitic series of 
English geologists), and their higher parts of a very characteristic 
dolomite of the same age. This last exhibits in many places 
naked walls ofa glistening white colour. In the subjacent brownish- 
gray dull-looking limestone, fossil shells are frequently enclosed ; 
and in one place M. Macklot found a fossil vertebra, probably 
belonging to a great saurian. Farther inland there must be 
mountains which contain extensive layers of clay, because not only 
the beds of the rivers, but also the bottom of the sea in the 
neighbourhood of the mouths of the rivers, consist of clay. Hard 
pieces of this substance, from the river ‘Timbona, which flows 
through the valley between the mountains Lamantsjieri and Oriori, 
have great resemblance, in the opinion of Professor von Leonhard, 
to certain strata of the tertiary formation called Tegel, which 
occurs at Vienna. The small bands which are met with here and 
there in the clefts, and within the curves and bays aleng the sea- 
coast, consist either of quartz or limestone, or of a sand of 
| red white and red coral. | 

“ To add to this gevlogical sketch of the south-west coast of New 
Guinea, all that is known to us of the mineral kingdom, we remark 
that we found amongst the natives on the river Oetanata, ee 
cylindrical pieces of light gray sandstone: fragments which, 
according to the report of the natives, had been brought from the 
interior. They use them as well for grindstones as for ballast in 
sheir canoes. 

“ Further, we obtained by barter a few clubs having their upper 
extremities furnished with an artistically-wrought stone, consisting 
of a ringing, hard, and very fine granular hornstone of a greenish- 
blue colour, These stones were partly of the common hatchet 
shape, like many of those found in the South-Sea Islands ; others 
were of an angular star-shaped figure. In the Princess Marianne 
Strait were found at intervals along the banks volcanic matter of a 
light and porous nature. It had probably been transported from 
a distance and deposited by the stream. We saw sand washed 
up in a sium only, hut where the banks of the strait are ele- 
vated beyond the érdinary level of the tide, and therefore have a 
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less marshy nature, we obtained pieces of the German Rasen- 
Eisenstein or Sumpferz (clay iron-stone), together with the iron- 
ore Bohnerz, or bog-iron. 

“With regard to the growth of plants on the west coast of New 
Crinea, it may be said first, that in general, as far as we have 
seen the country, it is everywhere a wilderness, and overrun with 
wood. ‘be flat parts particularly exhibit an unbroken green 
earpet, which does not appear to have a single unfruitful or 
bare place in it, Alternations of this last-named character are 
perceived first on the high mountainous coast, along the declivities 
of which groups of lofty trees luxuriate by steep precipices, and 
where the rude crag with its naked sides chara amongst shrubs 
and bushes and creeping plants. To give an idea of the pre- 
vailing characteristics of the vegetable kingdom, according to the 
reports of my colleague Zippelius, and the kind assistance rendered 
by Professor Blume,—the woods along the coasts of the Princess 
Marianne Strait consist chiefly of Riizophorw, Bruguierm, Avi- 
cennim, Petalome, Sonneratia, Heritierw, A2gicerew, Meme- 
‘yles, and similar ones. In places where the ground is a little 
higher and less marshy, figs show themselves, Mimosa, and repre- 
sentatives of the classes Fagriea, Clerodendrum, Carissa, Aralia, 
Melanthesa, and other Eph horbiacee ; while in a few more open 
1 ey along the sides partly covered with Saccharum Keenigii, 
the fan palm may be seen, and a number of the low, crooked 
stems of Paritium Tiliaceum. From the tough bark-fibres of 
these last, the natives, like the islanders of the great Pacific 
Ocean, and of the Indian Archipelago, prepare thin cords and 
all sorts of bands, which, plaited or worked into nets, serve for 
ornaments and other purposes. In the neighbourhood of the river 
Oetanata are to be observed along the white sandy shore, whole 
woods of the club-tree (Casuarina equisetifolia), besides fig-trees, 
and not a few species from the genera A®giceras, Xylocarpus, 
Salacia, Olax, Canthium, Scyphiphora, &e. 

“ Let us now glance at the animal kingdom of the country we 
are considering. Very remarkable is the want of mammalia in. 
New Guinea. Not more than six species of this class were 
noticed by us, which all belonged to the family of the Marsupialia. 
Three of these were unknown, and consisted of a little carnivorous 
pouched animal of the race Phascogale, and two kangaroos, which 
differ very characteristically from all others of the class hitherto 
described, in that they live upon trees. For this reason, as well 
as for other physical distinctions, we have formed them into a new 
group, under the name Dendrolagus. The other sorts obtained 
ra were the species already mentioned by Valentyn, Pelandok 
{Doreopsis Bruni), a young specimen of Petaurts sciureus, and a 
few of the Phalangista maculata. " 
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| _ * Less A it is New Guinea in birds: indeed in this point it may 
vie with the most favourably situated of the Indian islands. At 
the end of the voyage, and of a three months’ stay on the coast, 
‘our collection was ‘composed of 119 varieties, belonging to 60 
different kinds. The great groups of the Passerini, Scansores, and 
Gallinacei, were most numerously represented by the so-termed 
inseet-eaters, the parrots, and the pigeons. Next to these came 
a few species out of the families Conirostres, Tenuirostres, Syn- 
dactyli, Amphiboli,.and Hiantes. Of the water-birds we had the 
Natatores and the Grallatores chiefly. As to those met with in 
the Princess Marianne Strait, only the Columba Miilleri and 
the Humeralis deserve especial mention. 

* A very large duck, quite strange to me, was shot with ball, 
rather rouchly used, so that it was thrown aside as unzervice- 
able, under the arm expectation that we should soon secure 
another specimen, To my great regret, however, we were dis- 

mpointed, for we never saw the species again. In the wood 
along the banks of this strait, and also in the neighbourhood of the 
outlets of the river Oetanata, we often found great heaps made of 
earth and dry leaves, which, in the opinion of our Ambomian 
ruides, were the nests of the Maleo (Megapodii). Some of these 
eee excited our amazement, considered as the nests of gallina- 
ceous birds, on account of their prodigious size. One of them, 
by my own measurement, was at the hase 8 metres (26 ft.) in 
circumference, and 24 in height. The form was that of a cone 
flattened at the extremities. No trace of an opening could be 

recived to this or to others that came under my notice. 

“ OF the Amphibia we obtained on the west coast of New Guinea 
26 corts: 15 of the Lizard family, 5 of the Serpent, 1 of the Tor- 
toise, and the remaining 5 of the Frog tribe. Nearly all are 
unknown, or but newly described from our specimens. 

« The fishes that we obtained at different places along the south- 
west coast of New Guinea were principally of the genera Squalus, 
Pristia, Raja, Scomber, Sparus, Mu ii, Polynemus, Clupea, 
Trichiurus, Triacanthus, Belone, and others. Of the Trichiurus 
haumela there were more taken than of any other kind. In the 
Princess Marianne Strait, at low water, we saw the dry muddy 
shores strewed with Periopthalmus Schlosseri. Objects from two 
inches to nearly a foot in length crept, sprang, or displayed them- 
selves—the body raised somewhat in front—as if in a sedate, 
almost sitting posture ; the eyes like little horns or ears prickin 
up, stiffly standing out above the head, and looking round with 
earnestness and attention. Nothing eo curious, one might say 50 
Ea as the positions and movements, the peeping and staring, 
Ne fish. Observed at a distance it is commonly 

‘aling away over the soft ground, but no sooner is it aware of 
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danger than it stops, pricks up its head high in the air, and, should 
aily one approach, takes flight by jumping or hopping into the water. 

“The Mollusca we pass by to give a little more attention to 
climate, &c. The following is the result of our observations 
from May to September, on the south-west coast of New Guinea. 
During that time the weather was in general more windy and 
rainy than still and dry, particularly during the last months of 
our stay. The air was mostly heavy and misty, and therefore 
disagreeably damp. The mountains were almost always covered 
with clouds, and but seldom distinctly visible. A few fine days, 
with a pure serene atmosphere, were ovly to be regarded as 
exceptional. The consequence was, that the temperature during 
the day was peoecaly moderate, and by night cool, at times sen- 
sibly cold. The warmth was inconvenient and oppressive only 
when for a time no clouds at all had intercepted the sunbeams. 

“On the river Oetanata the centigrade thermometer stood in the 
middle of the month of June, in the morning just before sunrise, 
at 20°,=77° F., at noon at 29° and 29°-5,=54° F., and towards 
evening, at sunset, at 26° to 26°-7,=78°-4 F, OF thirty observa- 
tions with the same thermometer made during July and August, 
in the bay of Oeroe Langoeroe, the mean temperature appears to 
have been—in the mornings, 27°-4,=81°-3 F.; in the afternoon, 
28°,= 82° F.; in the evenings after sunset, 26°°6, =79°-3 F.: the 
highest and lowest ranges of the thermometer were observed on 
the 14th August at 1 o'clock at noon, when the mercury stood at 
Ol" -2, = ago F.: and on the ord August, at 12 o'clock at nogn, 
when it stood at-25°,= 77° F, During our stay in this bay fright- 
ful tempests more than once burst over the neighbourhood, dis- 
charging torrents of water, and being accompanied by heavy 
thunder and lightning. 

“ Lightning was indeed a very common phenomenon, occurring 
almost every evening in the northern as well as the southern dis- 
tricts.. Earthquakes, according to the report of the natives, are 
seldom observed in the places inhabited near the shore, and never 
very severe. We experienced nothing of the kind during our 
cruise along the coast; once only, on the last of August, a few 
sailors of the corvette out in the woods thought they had pense ived 
two slight shocks, and on the Ist of Sentra too, while we lay 
af anchor near a small island at the entrance of Triton Bay, 
there was an unusual shaking in the ship about four o'clock in 
the morning, without any one being able to account for it. The 
officers ascribed it to a marine convulsion. 

“From our record of the winds it appears in general that along 
the south-west coast of New Guinea, with a waning moon, the 
south-east monsoon blows more southerly, even to south-west, and 
sometimes west; but with a moon waxing, én the coutrary, it 
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turns more to the north, north-east, and north. When the heavy 
and long-continued rains that we had during the cruise are taken 
into account, the testimony of the natives’ seems to be confirmed, 
that along this part of the coast of New Guinea, just as in the 
Archipelago of the Moluccas, the south-east monsoon must be 
held to be the bad or rainy monsoon ; the north-west, on the con- 
trary, for the good orthe dry monsoon. ‘This state of the weather 
is thus the reverse of that which obtains on the western isles 
of Sunda. 

«*'The observations taken on board the ‘Triton respecting the rise 
and fall of the tide, and the currents along the coast and from the 
land, furnish the ones results:—In the Princess Marianne 
Strait a regular rising and falling of the water occurred, en 
once only in twenty-four hours, and making a difference generally 
of from 14 to 1} fathoms. From a series of careful observations 
made in the bay Ocroe Langoeroe, we learn that at full moon and 
new moon it is high-water there at 8 minutes past | at noon, and 
low-water at 21 minutes past 7 in the evening. ‘The fall is then 
2 metres. 

* This is, however, not the greatest difference between the rising 
and falling, for when the moon is in her quarters the difference 
amounts to 2°24. There is ebb twice in twenty-four hours, and flood 
twice; some irregularity may however be noticed, for oceasionally 
 cpalte lasts an hour longer than low-water, and the reverse. 
The current observed seen the coast took the same direction as 
the then prevailing wind ; thus north-west, with a rate of about 
% mile, ee em where interrupted by water flowing from the 
land, or by ns banks, or islands. In the Princess Marianne 
Strait, where the course of the stream depends upon the curves 
in the banks, its speed was twice as great as in the sea, and there- 
fore 14 miles.” . 








VIIL—On the supposed Discovery, by Dr. E. K. Kane, U. 5. NN.; 
of the North Coast of Greenland, and of an Open Polar Sea, §¢. 3 
as described in * Arctic Explorations in the years 1853, 1894, 
1855.’ By Dr. Hesry Revk, .., Inspector in Greenland for 
the Danish Government. 

Condensed. from the Danish by Dr. Smaw. 
Read, April 12, 1858. 

Tue author of the work above quoted, makes the following remark 

in the Introduction: “ ‘This book is not a record of scientific 

investigations ;” and adds, that his aim has been to publish a 

narrative of the adventures of his fellow travellers, and that he 

has attempted very little else. Nevertheless, on perusing this 
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promised “ simple story " of a voyage, we find it embellished with 
scientific theories extending far beyond the bounds of such a 
narrative, As these speculations relate to a subject, the exami- 
nation of which has occupied me during nine years, namely, the 
Physical Geography of Greenland, I feel called on to subject 
them to a somewhat closer inquiry, As his richly and elegantly 
illustrated work has awakened great sensation, nay even partl 

placed the other Polar expeditions in the shade, I am led to think 
that a communication of my views respecting this matter will not 
be entirely without interest to the Society. 

It is well known that the active and undaunted American travel- 
ler, Dr. Kane, unfortunately so early carried off, attempted, in the 
hse 1893, to go farther north up Smith Sound, than Captain 

nglefield, the year previously, had done; but that he only suc- 
ceeded in taking his chip a trifling distance farther than Ingle- 
field ; that he was then frozen in, lost his ship, and in the year 
1855 saved himself and party by returning, in boats, to the 
Danish colony of Upernivik. From his two years’ winter quarters 
in Van Renasellaer Bay, on the east side of the Sound, he, b 
the help of dog and drag sledges, undertook expeditions in dif- 
ferent directions, partly across to the American side, but mainly 
along the coast, pursuing it northward, to find, if possible, the 
northern end of Greenland. | 

What was discovered on these tours must be regarded as the 
real profit of the expedition, and I will here confine myself to the 
two points which have cast the chief lustre over the expedition. 
First, that which concerns the unknown interior of Greenland, 
the glaciers and floating icebergs that issue thence, about which 
the author expresses himself on occasion of having discovered a 
glacier on the coast of Greenland, between 79° and 80° w. lat., 
to which he has given the name of Humboldt. Secondly, a sledge 
expedition undertaken by Morton (one of the ship's crew who it 
seems was steward), in conjunction with Hans, a Greenlander 
from Fiskernwesset ; whereby they are said to have come to the 
margin of an = sea, which is presumed to occupy the whole 
region around the North Pole, and to be kept open - a branch 
of the Gulf-stream ; and besides this, to have discovered the most 
northern lands on our globe, which, according to their description, 
are likewise laid down on the chart and called “ Victoria and 
Albert,” “ Washington,” &c., Lands. 

=e a the first of these points, I must repeat what I have 
explained in my work on North Greenland,* namely, how the 
whole of the inner mainland, regarded from the outer land, appears 
buried under one uniform covering of ice, which sends its branches 


- . 
* ‘De Danske Handelsdistrikter i Nordgrinland.’ 
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down into all deep fiords; how these branches are pushed down 
into the sea, and yield annually large masses of ice in the form of 
floating icebergs or calves. The glacier discovered” by Kane, 
which he has named “ the great glacier of Humboldt,” and which 
has called forth much admiration, even in well known geo- 

raphical journals, has been represented as the crowning point of 
Sstdtacoweised made by the expedition, but which is really nothing 
more than what can be observed in the interior of most of the 
Greenland fiords, from the southernmost to the most northern 
reached point. 

The reason why Kane has not had an opportunity to observe 
these, and that the one discovered by his expedition has therefore 
appeared to him so remarkable, lies in the simple fact, that such 
ice formations in general lie hid bebind the numerous high islands 
and peninsulas, which almost form the outer coast of Greenland 
towards Davis Strait, and which, with regard to snow and ice, 
do not show any other phenomena than the higher parts of the 

nountain chains of Europe. 

Now as the different discovery-ships, that have sailed in search 
of the North-west Passage and of Eranklin, have always rapidly 
hurried through Davis Strait, and have only touched at one or 
other of the Danish Colonies, it is no wonder that the numerous 
remarkable ice-fiords, which require a longer time to travel through 
and examine, have more or less escaped attention. Kane had 
thus either not seen these ice formations, or only had an occasion 
of seeing them from a great distance, before he came to the oe 
where he was frozen in and had to pass two winters, Humboldt 
glacier does not even seem to peng to the most remarkable 
among them, as even in the very southernmost of our Greenland 
districts, at Julianehaab, we have rtunities of observing just 
as remarkable phenomena of this inde | 

With respect to the second point—namely, the Open Polar Sea, 
discovered by Morton the steward, and the Greenlander Han 
the manner In which Morton’s journey is described by Petersen," 
the Dane, who accompanied the expedition as interpreter, seems 
to give a clearer picture of its result than that which Kane has 
sketched. 

This discovery of an sr Sea gives Kane oceasion to make a 
Sp dee with other Polar expeditions, and he goes as far back 
as the days of Barentz in 1596, and “ without referring to the 
earlier and more uncertain chronicles,” he mentions the Dutch 
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* Bee vol. i. PP. 280-310. Petersen is aman well known to me. He was ap- 
pointed foreman in the trading service at Upernivik. His communications bear 
the full sion of truth, and are written in a clear and simple style, without 
Peggy! and nail sige although he has been of great service to the expeditions 

' ; LED he : F - r . i TT rie 7 
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whale fishers, Dr. Scoresby, Baron Wrangel, Captains Penny and 
Inglefield, and shows how they have all spoken about large open- 
ings in the ice around the North Pole. He shows likewise how 
these have all been found to be “ illusory discoveries,” and antici- 
pates the objection that “bis own may one day within the 
same category” by extolling the far larger scale on whieh jis 

m Sea has been observed. Petersen confines his remarks on 
this subject to the following : 

"The Greenlander, Hans, was sent after them with the dog-sledge in order to 
continue the journey still farther towards the =., and when he reached their 
sledge (i. ¢. a drag-sledge that had been sent out earlier), he and the steward 
Ali lla Tey rt Soo he Ema 
they had observed there, It wide inrae “et Roi Bh f that the sun had 
perhaps aided the current in getting away the ice, After this expedition no 
other such was attempted,” * | 

It is a known fact that bere and there under the coast of North 
Greenland, places are found which, on aceount of the strong 
current, do not freeze, even in the severest winter, although the 
whole waters round them are covered with ice of two to four feet 
thick, and Kane himself remarks, that in the most rigorous cold 
he has found such stream-holes. As soon as the Spring com- 
mences these stream-holes expand themselves, as the ice in their 
neighbourhood is always thinner and sooner thawed, either above, 
by the sun, or below, by the under current. 

Now, as Morton's expedition was undertaken at Midsummer, 
and as be found such an opening in the ice, not more than 90 miles 
from the pee where they, the year before, had been able to 
navigate the vessel, and as there was an unusually strong current 
running in this opening, which just appeared w the Strait 
became smaller, nothing is more probable than that this openin 
was just such a stream-hole, in which opinion I must concur wit 
Petersen, until stronger proofs be adduced in favour of the hypo- 
thesis of an Open Polar Sea, kept open by a branch of the Gulf 
REET aa ti Nova Zen to the Pole :—a solution of 
a problem whi s occupied Geographers since 1596, if not 
farther back, &e. &et ee : 
| Next, as to what concerns the lands that are said to surround 
this enigmatical Sea with a coast of 90 to 130 miles in extent, which 
Morton measured almost at a single glance, and which Kane has 
been able to lay down on his chart, even with an exact coast 
margin, adorned with celebrated names, and accompanied in the 
text with correct statements of the heights of Mountains (Mount 
Parry), &c., &e., I must express a well founded doubt of the 


correctness of all this. | 
* See * Erindringer fra Polarlandene,” oe. 
+ See Kane's. ‘ Considerations,” wol, i. se. 301-209, 
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The ship, as stated, was frozen in on the coast of Green- 
land, in 78° 37’. lat. in the beginning of September, 1653. 
Of the expeditions that were sent out the same Autumn with 
boats or sledges, one reached, as presumed, 79° 50’ wn. lat. along 
the same coast. In March, 1854, Dr. Kane sent out a sled 
expedition, which was obliged to return without result ; the eight 
travellers who took part in it were in the greatest danger of bein 
frozen to death; three of them had a foot or toes amputated, and 
one died a few days after his return. Of the later expeditions, 
the one under Dr. Hayes was directed towards the opposite, or 
American coast, which he traversed to 79° 45’ w. lat. under preat 
sufferings from snow-blindness. The others kept under the coast 
of Greenland, and did not get farther than Humboldt glacier, 
or about 794° ws. lat.; with the exception only of the one under- 
taken by Morton and Hans, who, according to their own state- 
ment, reached 81° 20° w, lat., from which point they supposed 
ne Get seen land as far as 82° 30° w. lat.; these two members 
of the expedition alone came to the Hie water. ‘The breadth of 
the whole of the northernmost part of Baffin Bay, thus oye 
was from 8 to 16 geographical miles between the coasts of Green- 
land and America.” — 

After the first excursions in the vicinity of their winter quarters, 
attention was directly drawn to the great Humboldt glacier, and 
Kane had an occasion, one clear day in April, to survey it closely ; 
and then remarks :— 

; | simply of the long ever shining line of cliff, diminished 
toa elcenien eoke fn the reenter a aad a of ‘the face of glisten- 
ing im, sweeping ina long curve from the low interior, the facets in front 
intensely illuminated by the sun.’ But this line of cliff rose in a solid 
glassy wall, 300 feet above the water-level, with an unknown, unfathomable 
depth below it; and its curved face, 60 miles in length from Cape A to 
Cape Forbes, vanished into unknown space at net more than a single day's 
railroad travel from the Pole. The interior with which it communicated, and 
from which it isswed, wis an unsurveyed mer de glace, an ice-ocean, to the eye, 
wes Te wae io fal ight —the nidghty cefaial beidge which the 

" Tt was in full sight—the mighty brid, ich connects the two 
continents of America and ‘Greenland. I say Scllunates "ter? Greenland, 
however insulated it may ultimately prove to be, is in mass strictly continental. 
The least possible axis, measured from Cape Farewell to the line of this glacier, 
in the neighbourhood of the 80th pa iaveives a length of more than 1200 
ace than that of Australia from its northern to its 
ay ai _ , the ttre of such a conti 1 ] » its 
whale extenk bes deep pas tees pel poms bp se ates mau 
from the waterparting of vast snow-covered mountains, and all the precipitations 
pag opty Bony Teg tae Lt 
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the northern limit of the land that has borne it up, pouring out a mighty 
frozen torrent into unknown Arctic space. | : . 

“Tt is thus, and only thus, that we must form a just conception of a 
phenomenon like this great glacier, I had looked in my own mind for such 
an appearance, should I ever be fortunate enough to reach the northern coast 
of Cpecacig oe that it was rat me, jateigal regener > it. 

“ recognized, in my quiet library at home, utiful analogies 
which Forbes sail Studer herd develoved between the glacier and the river. 
But I could not comprehend at first this complete substitution of ice for 
water. It was slowly that the conviction dawned on me, that I was looking 
on the counterpart of the great river-system of Arotic Asin, and America, 
Yet, here were no water feeders from the south, Every particle of moisture 
had its origin within the Polar circle, and had been converted into ice, There 
were no vast alluvions, no forest or animal traces borne down by liqui 
torrents. Here was a plastic, moving, semi-solid masa, obliterating Ui 
swallowing rocks and islands, and ploughing its way with irresistible march 
through the crust of an investing sea,” 

As Kane, in this section of his work, just expatiates upon the 
nature and quality of the whole of Greenland and its unknown 
interior, it is chiefly at this place that I must refer to my Pe 
’ viously cited work; in the first section of which, at page 10, I 

have treated on the extension of the land-ice, and the origin of the 
floating icebergs. But as the subject is rather com ive, I 
will here confine myself to the following remarks :-— 

_ ‘The interior, with which the glacier stood in connection, was : 
“an ice-ocean, to the eye, of boundless dimensions.” That 
this ice-ocean could not be overlooked at that place certainly does 
not signify much with regard to its extent; but farther on, he 
remarked that it occupies the whole centre of Greenland, right 
down to Cape Farewell. Now, from what source does the auth 
know this, as he only cites a few places, quite in the neighbour- 
hood of his winter harbour, where he has followed the margin of the 
inland ice, and had never been in the fiords of Greenland, between 
Upernivik and Cape Farewell? I for my part have employed 
8 years in examining to what degree the interior was covered with 
ice, by pursuing it from fiord to fiord ; and nevertheless I have 
been obliged to confine myself to conjecture, with regard to many 
extensive tracts that lie between these fiords; and my own 
es eer in this direction, must, as we shall see, be supposed 
to have been unknown tohim. In the account of his first voyage,* 
he says of the Omenak fiord, that he could see into its mouth 
whilst sailing up the Strait; that its interior had never yet been 
explored, and that there was great probability that it passed rigl 
ein: the country to the Adlan nti 





: tic Ocean. But if we admit this 
: ice-ocean as existing, what does it then signify? that this 
ice-ocean moves like a great ice-river (from south to north? 

rolling cataracts of ice out to both sides in the Atlanticand Green- 


‘Grinnell Expedition,’ 1854, p. 53, . 
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land seas, until it reaches the northern boundary of the country, and 
there pours forth a mighty frozen stream, Humboldt glacier, in 
that unknown Arctic space? I cannot follow the author in his 
bold flight over the icy desert of Greenland, and still less can I 
conceive that he, in'all this, only sees a confirmation of what he 
had already earlier foreseen im his own mind, if he “should ever 
be fortunate enough to reach the northern coast of Greenland,"— 
that which he presumes to have discovered on this expedition. 
The reality is, that wherever one attempts to proceed up the 
fiords of Greenland, the interior appears covered with ice; but 
there is no reason whatever to assume that this applies to the 
central part of the country, in which one, on the contrary, just as 
well may assume that there are high mountain-chains, w ich pro 
trude partly from the ice. A remarkable movement is found in 
this ice-mass ; but this is so far from having a kind of main direc- 
tion after the central axis of the land towards the Humboldt glacier, 
that this arm of the ice, on the contrary, seems to belong to those 
that are in a less degree of motion, whereas the greatest agency 
takes place around Jakobs-havn ice fiord, Omenak fiord, and 
others. Farther, this movement can only be measured by the 
masses of ice that pass annually out of these fiords, and of which 
one can only obtain a tolerable conception by remaining for a 
long time at the mouths of the fiords. These ice-fiords point 
out probably the rivers of the original land, now buried under ice. 
Whereas no conclusion can be drawn from the ice itself and the 
appear. of its branches that go down to the sea, for it is almost 
quite uniform everywhere, from Julianehaab to Upernivik. 

The author, in concluding his remarks, says it was first when he 
saw Humboldt glacier that Forbes’s and Studer’s idea of the like- 
ness between the glacier and the river began slowly to dawn on him; 
but the same species of glacier, which these celebrated naturalists 
have examined on the Alps and in Norway, is found in many places 
on outer-Greenland, or what I would call ice-free Greenland. 
These Kane had seen at Disko, near Upernivik, and other places, 
before he reached “Humboldt glacier.” In order to examine 
its signification in comparison with the rest of the branches of inland 
ice, he must have made observations and calculations of how many 
icebergs it annually yielded to the sea, as from its appearance he 
could scarcely form any opinion. By seeing such a branch of 
inland ice, on account of the uniform ice-plateau whence it issues, 
one gets a smaller impression of its similarity with a river than by 
secing the Alpine glaciers and the glaciers on the outer coast of 
Greenland, as these just fill up clifta which—to judge from their 
form—must be beds of watercourses. Those arms of inland ice, 
which send scarcely any ice into the sea, show, on the contrary, 
about the same appearance as those that send out annually thou- 
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sands of millions of cubic feet of ice into the sea, and therefore 
must be supposed to be maintained by river territories of many 
hundred geographical square miles. i 





I now proceed to examine its signification asa sort of connecting 
link between cae and the ae or tees ir | 
save “it was in full sight—the mighty crystal bridge which con- 
peck the two Sarnia of its and Greenland ;” and after- 
wards, ina note, “I have spoken of Humboldt glacier as connecting 
the {wo continents of America and Greenland. The expression 
requires explanation, &e.” Difficult as it is to understand, Dr. 
Kane seems to mean that Greenland is separated from, and there- 
fore half connected with, the Arctic-American Archipelago by a 
less broad Sound, beyond Humboldt glacier. wi 

Petersen says, that Kane himself would have undertaken an 
excursion to the north in the middle of April, 1855, but that he 
could not get the Esquimaux to aceompany him, as they would 
only go bear-hunting around the ice-cliffs near Humbolit glacier, 
aa thus Kane was only absent 24 hours on this tour. Kane 
says that as he could not reach the Water, be sought compen- 
sation in acloser examination of the great glacier, of which he 
now again takes occasion to give a lively description, concluding 
with the following allusion to the previously-mentioned idea of the 
connection between Greenland and America :— 

“Thus diversified in its aspect, it stretches to the north till it bounds upon 
the new land of Washington, cementing into one the Greenland of the Scandi- 
navian Vikings and the America of Columbus." 

In the earlier sections there is spoken of the extension and move- 
ment of the inland ice: here is specially mentioned the manner m 
which the floating icebergs tear themselves loose from that side 
which out to the sea—the caleings, as they are called in the 
ice-fiords. None of those engaged in the expedition had had an 
opportunity to make direct observations in these respects. In 
order to obtain the poe spect, Kane climbed up “one of 
the ne, gence whilst his fellow-travellers rested themselves. 
From here he meant he could see that 

“ The indication of a great propelling agency seemed to be just commencmg 
at the time I was observing it.” 
It appeared to him as if the split-off lines of the fast land ice, 
which merits the beginning of the loosening, were evidently about 
to extend themselves. As the calving, however, did not follow, 
Kane confines himself to remark respecting 1t— 

“ Regarded upon a large scale, I am satisfied that the iceberg is not disen- 
ged by deivicle, as 1 once sup . So far from falling into the sea, broken 
ight from the parent glacier, it rises from the sea.” 





its 
He next adds that : 
“The idea of icebergs being discharged, so universal among systematic 
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writers and so recently admitted by himself, seems now to him at variance with 
the regulated and progressive actions of nature.” 

By this I conclude that Dr. Kane had not seen my work on North- 
Greenland, or, at all events, that part of it which treats of the ex- 
tension of the land-ice and the origin of the floating icebergs, and 
wherein it states— 

« But from what has been already mentioned, it must be evident that the 
icebergs must not be considered re Hares loose and falling down from pre- 
cipices ; one might rather say that they lift themselves,” &c, &c. 

That Kane did not know this is certainly very striking to me, 
as the literature which treats of the glaciers of the Polar lands, 
and especially those of Greenland and the origin of the iceber, 
is not great. Dr. Kane had sought information Saleen, 
nature of the country in our Danish colonies, and as my above- 
mentioned work is cited in his own, if not by himself, still 
by his assistant, Charles Schott, in the Appendix XIIL, p. 426.* 
He says also, at page 150, that the height of the ice-wall at the 

about 300 feet, measured from the water's edge. 


nearest point was | 
As a consequence thereof the floating icebergs, which lay before it 
and were idstached! from this ice-wall, must have been, on the 
average, above 300 feet, if they should be imagined as formed by 
an elevation during the time of being detached. 

[have accurately measured many frozen icebergs, particularly in 
the winter, on Omenak fiord, and I have thereby come to the result 
that the common height of the larger ones, and especially of those that 
may be sappoeee to lie, in some measure, in the original position 
which they had had after their breaking loose, was somewhat more 
than 100 feet. 1 have also measured them as high as 150 feet, and 
I have seen some that I should estimate at 200 feet high; but this 
was when there were points or edges that had come to Jut upwards 
by the mighty ice-block having turned and changed its position in 
the water. ‘That the whole of the collected mass ef icebergs before 
the Humboldt glacier should have been considerably more than 
300 feet in height generally—the highest, consequently, even 
oe ae can certainly not disprove; but I must strongly 
doubt. 

We now come f to the remarkable sledge expedition of Morton 
and Hans, on which they first passed the whole exterior margin of 
the great glacier, with the icebergs lying before, and those torn 
from it and floating about ; they then drove farther towards the 
north, found the ice more and more unsafe, and were at last inter- 
rupted by the Open Sea, when they drove some distance along the 
shore, and lastly Morton went alone on foot as far as he could to 





* See also Journal ‘of Royal Geogra hical Society, vol, xxiii. p. 145.—Eb. 
+ See vol. i, pp. 2808310 of Kane's Work. ie 
L Ls 
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obtain a survey of the navigable water farther towards the north. 
‘The whole journey, from the moment they saw the Open Sea until 
they were compelled to return, after a ey difficult passage, during 
which they were also bear-hunting, lastec only three days, or from 
the 21st to the 24th of June. | | 

What Morton saw in these three days is the foundation for the 
whole theory of Kane's Open Polar Sea, and whatever stands in 
connection therewith. Kane gives us this account with his own 
explanations, and in a separate eens he has communicated 
Morton’s own journal. It is stated that this man had instruments 
with him to determine the geographical positions. As far as I 
can judge from the chart, as laid down in the first volume, and 
from the Appendix No, VIL.,* more than 20 points of longitude and 
latitude are determined by him on that toilsome journey beyond 
the Humboldt glacier, besides the numerous points on the opposite 
coast, to which they did not come, and which, therefore, appear to 
be laid down only after pig 2 | 

When I sant bs the great haste required to reach the farther- 
most point towards the north, and to return before the ice broke 
up, the very difficult and toilsome passage Sure) deep snow, over 
openings, the most trackless ice-walls, -c., | cannot sufficiently 
admire Morton’s dexterity in attending at the same time to these 
observations which require so much repose and accuracy. 

The travellers drove past the ping See that were torn 
loose from the glacier and lay piled up before it. Several reasons 
are adduced to show that it could be ascertained that they were 
formed or torn loose very recently, as they had a fresh shining 
surface and no projecting foot under the water. It is, however, 
especially from the accounts given of this place, that I conclude 
that the Humboldt glacier does not belong to the most active of 
the inland ice-streams of North-Greenland. The icebergs lay 
only a few Danish miles out from the fast land ice, and one must 
consider that they have perhaps taken several years to be filled u 
as all the navigable waters thereabout were frozen; they could 
scarcely come out any other way than towards the south, and this 
passage perhaps opens only now and then in different years. The 
great ice-fiords that are known in North-Greenland are annually 
cleared of great masses of ice, that are driven to sea. If this were 
not the case, the inner navigable waters would soon be stop up, 
and the incessantly-propelled land-ice extend itself over the sur- 
rounding land. | | 

After having passed the ineseree they came to the place where 
the sea-ice on which they drove became thinner and thinner, so 
that the dogs trembled, and at last they durst not drive farther on 
BSS, ao eheeogell mpelammaaia te) Y Tabitha eek ae a 
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it, but sought the land, or rather the firmer ice-edge that lay imme- 
diately along the shore. At last the ice gave place for quite open 
water, and here it is stated, at page 288, that— 

“ The tide was running very fast; the ice-pieces of heaviest draught floated 

y¥ nearly os fast as the ordinary walk of « man, and the suri i : 
mek faster, at least four knots.” ea ans et 

Kane has already given an excellent description of a stream- 
hole; but had it been the margin of the Open Sea moved by the 
swell, the ice would have kept its thickness, at least to some 
extent, just as one approached it, but it would have been broken, 
screwed up, and thus more or less in drift. Inshort, such a margin 
of ice is cut off sharper, with respect to thickness, whereas a suc- 
cessive transition from ice to water is found around a stream-hole, 
for which reason tt is so dangerous to approach such places. The 
above-mentioned tide-stream of four knots is even so strong, that 
one (particularly as it was in a pretty large sound, and not im a 
narrow pass of some few yards in breadth) can already conclude 
that in such a place no ice would be able to hold in the month of 
June, even to a considerable circumference. Even farther up 
Morton observed that the ice-pieces drifled at the rate of four 
miles an hour, and that the stream varied first from north to south 
and then from south to north, just as is the case everywhere in the 
inner navigable waters along the coast of Greenland, origmating 
from the ebb and flood. (See vol. ii., p. 376.) 

The last-mentioned observation was made by Morton on the 
22nd of Jume, consequently there was not until that moment the 
most remote reason to suppose an Open Polar Sea. The Sound 
had likewise a direction north, and there was thus no zign whatever 
that the coast under which they found themselves turned towards 
the east, or that they found themselves at the end of Greenland, 
We will now consider the adventures of the two following days, 
after Morton's own description (vol. ii., pp. 677,478). ‘These ad- 
ventures form the main foundation for the ideas about the end of 
Greenland—the Open Polar Sea—the Gulfstream, which warms 
up the Pole—the solution of that problem which has occupied the 
et world since 1596, &e. de. ; and witb these must stand 
or fall the whole of that splendid building, of which Kane has 
sketched a drawing in vol. i., pp. 301-309. | 

On the 23rd of June Morton and Hans started, but not before 
noon, in consequence of a continued gale from the north, but 
after driving about 6 English miles they found the ice along the 
coast quite Seiko up and impassable. They therefore made a 
halt with the sledge, and undertook a journey on foot, but returned 
and encamped by the sledge, 

The following dey, the 24th of June, they started on foot wey 
early in the mornitig; their intention was to come past a hig 
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cape, behind which there was still hope that they could get a free 

rospect towards the east, and thus see the end of Greenland. 
‘After a yery toilsome wandering, as they were eometimes obliged 
to crawl over cliffs and sometimes to spring over loose floating 

‘eces of ice, they fell in with a she bear her cub, which they 
Killed, and then boiled a strengthening dish of the flesh on the 
x as they found some plants and a piece of a sledge, whereof 

y made a fire. As yet nothing was discovered that could lay 
the foundation to the above m theories, and nevertheless a 
was to be attained before the following os fo On account of the 
importance of the events that occurred between, I will give 
Morton's statement, as it will be found in the place cited :-— 

“ After this delay (the bear-hunting) we started in the hope of being able 
to reach the Cape to the north of us. ‘At the very lower end of the bay there 
was still a Little old fast ice over which we went without following the curve 
of the bay up the fiord, which shortened our distance consi erably. Hane 
became tired, and I sent him more inland where the travelling was less 
laborious. Aa I p Jed towards the cape ahead of me the water came again 
lows imahore. 1 endeavoured to reach it, but found this extremely difficult, 





as there were piles of broke rocks rising on the cliffs in many es to the 
height of 100 feet, ‘The clifls above these were sndicular, and nearly 2000 
feet hich. 1 climbed over the rubbish, but beyond it the sea was Washing the 


foot of the cliffa, and, as there were no ieepe it was invpossible for me to 
advance another foot, I was much disapp ted, because one ‘hour's travel 
would have brought me round the cape. 4. knob to which 1 climbed was 
over 500 feet in height, and from it the was not a speck of ice to be seen. 
As far as I could discern the sea was open, a swell coming in from the north- 
ward and ranning crosswise, as if with a small eastern set. The wind was 
due north—enough of it to make white cape—and the surf broke in on the 
rocks below in regular breakers. ‘The sky to the north-west was of dark 
rain-cloud, the first that I had seen since the brig was frozen up. rae yl 
were nestin “in the rocks abore me, and out to sea were mollemoke and Iver= 
backed gulls, ‘The ducks had not been scen north of the first island of the 
channel, bat petrel and gulls hung sbout the waves near the coast.” 

“ June 25.—As it was impossible to get around the cape I retraced my 
stepa,” dec, deo. 

With this, the exploration of the ore Polar Sea,® and the farthest 
lands on our globe, was ended. Morton felt himself Cte die 
in not being able to come past that terrible Cape, which hid his 
prospect towards the east. I, for my part, was not disappointed 
on reading that such a hindrance arose before him. I know it 
Riera eer: «eet Oe ee ee ee eee 

® With reference to the latitnde of the northernmost point reached by Morton, 
he ctates in his Journal, p. 378, vol. i., “We arrived at our camp where we hod 
left the sledge at 5 v.m., having been absent 36 hours, during which time we bad 
travelled twenty miles due north of it June 26th.— Before starting I took a 
meridian altitude of the sun.” ‘This observation is worked at page 398 in the 
same volome, where the result appears as) = -- ++ «* sO? 20° 2 

‘Add 20 miles according to the above remark .. -. 20 0 


Latitede of the farthest point reached by Morton .. #0 0 2 
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from sad experience, as I, during three consecutive winters, have 
followed the winding coasts of North Greenland in dog sledges, 
in order to lay them down on my chart. I know dices hewsehen 
points which continue to shoot forth when one thinks one is at the 
end of an island, these endless promontories which one must come 
past before one can reach the right promontory, and can turn 
round; these hills—these eternal tops—that shoot up when one 
agCEN so ep gue ane — the right Som, Seen one can 
have the wished-for prospect, I have passed half a day thus only 
to get the wished for general view over one single fiord-arm, and 
that even sometimes in vain. What must it then not be, when 
one on an afternoon, and on foot, seeks to reach the unknown end, 
to use Kane's own words, of a “ whole little Continent ?” 

We will now return to Kane's representation, and, on account 
of its considerable extent, confine ourselves to inquire into the 
most important conclusions, through which he comes to such great 
results from the facts communicated above. 

Dr. Kane remarks in several placez, that although it blew a 
strong and almost stormy north wind during those days when 
Morton travelled along the open water, there came only some few 
half-dissolved pieces of ice drifting from the north, and at last 
none at all. ‘This shows, if one will draw any conclusion what- 
ever from it, that the navigable water, a good way from the 
mouth of the narrow pass, in which the stream was so extremely 
rapid, had been covered with still good winter ice. For if it were 
really on the border of the open sea one might expect to find 
much loose drift-ice between the margin of the fast ice over which 
they had driven, and the quite open sea; and there was a great 
probability that such drift-ice must appear and press on during 
a continued north wind, A sudden beginning of a perfectly ice- 
free sea is scarcely to be imagined. | 

An important criterion whereby to judge if one has open water, 
is the ground-swell of the sea, This is seen at Julianehaab, when 
the ice from the east coast is expected in the spring. To look 
after the ice itself from hills of some hundred feet in height is 
not of much use, for if it be first in sight it is also very near, 
and in a short time is on land. But in general one can know its 
‘aceiame ¢ by the cessation of the ground-swell several days before- 
mand. ‘J’o observe this with certainty the weather must be quite 
still, for the swell which even a common wind produces makes the 
observation uncertain. Kane adduces the swell and surge as 
proofs of the Open Polar Sea; but as it is expressly stated that 
it blew almost a storm the whole time, the effects of such a storm 
on an open surface of the sea, of possibly 20 or 30 miles in extent, 
are sufficient to make the presumed observation perfectly invalid, 
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SHll more uncertain does the observation of Morton appear to me, 
that the swell caused by the wind from the north, which he pretends 
to have remarked from the farthermost point of land, was acted on 
by another swell from the east, behind that Cape which concealed 
the end of Greenland and the beginning of the great Polar Sea 
from his view. | 
A third fact which Kane adduces in favour of his theory of 
the Polar Sea, is the increasing abundance of animals and plants 
in the district to the north of the glacier. It is mentioned im 
particular that seals and sea-fowl were seen in great numbers in, 
as well as around the neighbourhood of, the open water. Passing 
over the more cursorily touched observation, that the birds flew 
‘n an eastern direction behind the oft-mentioned oe which 
Morton could not come past, | shall only remark that I, on the 
contrary, regard that flocking together of sea animals and birds 
as a sign of one single opening in the sea, the rest of which was 
covered with ice. Such openings are just characteristic gathering 
places for seals and sea-fowl, Nor do the plants which the 
Greenlander Hans is said to have seen, but no specimens of 
which were collected, and which, from his bare description, are 
determined and inserted with Latin names of their genera and 
pecies at page 462, appear to afford any weighty proof of the 
oo Sea and an increasing mildness of climate towards the North 
ole. 
I now come to the real question, the knob to which Morton 
climbed when he could not come farther, and from which he, “ as 
far as he could discern,” found the sea Open. He says that it 


was over 500 feet in height, though he likewise remarks that the 
cliffs around, to a height of 100 feet, which were difficult to reach, 
were quite perpendicular, As far as I can make out, this is the 
same point to which Kane, at page 299, gives a is of 300 
feet ; at page 305, of 480 feet; and lastly, at page 307, where he 
compares it with the points from which former expeditions are 
saHpoees to have seen the open sea, of 580 feet. How this very 
doubtful height was measured, is not mentioned, and yet it is 
from this position that the size of the surveyed open space is to be 
avin: Jor have 1 been able to find due information of how clear 
he air was, nor where the sun was at that time. Morton speaks 
of a dark rain-cloud in,the N.W.; and a delineation of the open 
sea, with Morton in the este ny “ from description,” a3 it is 
called, is also given at page o' 7. But with the exception of a 
mysterious round body bathing one half in the sea, but which 
cannot be the sun at this season of the year, a long way above 
the horizon, even at midnight, one sees nothing but the sea 
bounds bordering the horizon. Neither is it quite clear in what 
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direction the oft-mentioned Cape concealed the Prospect towards 
the east. We see the coast-line on the chart broken abruptly off 
by the farthest point that Mor 








with the nature of " looking owt” after ice will admit. the folly of 
determining with certainty, by sight alone, from a height of 
some few hundred feet, that flat ice is not to be found on. the 
sea in the farthest margin of the horizon, or at a distance of 36 
miles, If even, as I much doubt, it could be possible, under very 
favourable circumstances, to discover it at such a distance if it 


its absence with certainty. If we now remember that the part of 
the sea which Morton had already passed, after he left the Hum- 
boldt glacier, was kept open by the strong current, that this 
stream-hole must be regarded as one of the most unusual on 
account of its breadth, and that itis not at all decided if this 
current did not continue past Cape Jefferson, on which he stc - 
it appears probable that such a stream could continue its thawing 
activity far past this point; and even if it were correct that there 
had not been ice 36 miles out before this channel-opening, there 
is, however, no reason to seek such distant camses as those which 
the author has assigned in order to explain this phenomenon in 
another manner. Should there really be an open Polar basin in 
the summer, or al. certain other periods, there is at all events no 
reason to suppose that this Open Sea had been reached by this 
expedition. 

conclusion, let re touch on the coasts anenaT this 
expedition, as represented on the chart at the beginning of the 
first volume. They who know how deceptive it na at the 
configuration of such high mountains at a distance from the sea, 
how all melts together, islands are taken for continents, promon- 
tories for islands, and deep spacious fiords and sounds quite dis- 
appear, will certainly agree with me in admiring the boldness 
with which the opposite coast, from Cape John Barrow to Mount 
Parry, an extent of more than two degrees, of latitude, which they 
approached at the very nearest, at a distance of 25 to 40 miles, 
13 found marked out on the said map a3 @ clearly defined con- 
necting shaded line, taking only a little curve towards the east, 
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according to the guessed distances, are on the other hand just as 
remarkable as determining the distances without raed: the 
heights of the mountains. ‘Ihe farthest mountain-top that Morton 
saw_—'*the most remote northern land known upon our globe ‘— 
has been put at 2500 to 3000 feet, and 100 miles from Morton's 
last station. Notwithstanding this great distance Morton saw 
however that the top was bare, and that it was striped vertically 
with projecting ledges. vond this ultima Thule, about 60 to 
80 miles from Morton's farthest station, and as it seems partly 
behind the Cape which stopped his view, is indicated “ open sea.” 
Had Morton only passed round his Cape he would possibl; have 
seen fresh capes shooting forth incessantly until he reached Mount 
Parry, which might have been thus connected by a neck of land 
with Greenland, and again on the other side Hare bays and 
sounds might have opened themselves on the American side and 
broken off the line now so nicely laid down on his map. 

I have thus exhausted the most important points respecting 
these discoveries, which are represented as the crowning glories of 
the expedition. These Polar expeditions were dispatched for the 
discovery of the North-West Passage and of the remains of the 
Franklin Expedition, and both these pee have been solved 
by British enterprise. So far as they fall short of the finding the 
remains of Franklin or of the North-West Passage, they do not 
promise any advantages that can in any way answer to the means 
and efforts they demand. | | 

Dr. Kane bas undeniably gone beyond what he promised in 
his preface, namely, to give a simple narrative of the adventures 
of his party; and he has hereby, in my humble opinion, injured 
more benefited his work ; and the numerous really interesting 
and remarkable elucidations concerning the nature of North Green- 
land, obtained by immense labour and rare efforts, are thereby in 
a Manner cast in the shade. Every one who interests himself for 
the Arctic regions will, in Kane’s work, find valuable contributions 
to their description. Let me, among others, especially point out 
the description of the mode of life of the inhabitants of those 
northern regions; the remarkable abundance of walruses, bears, 
and other animal life; the observations on the growth of plants, 
and on the temperature, as well as those respecting the formations 
of ive on sea and land, &c. &e.* 
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IX.— The Fang-tse-Keang and the Hicang-Ho, or Yellow River. 
By Witi1am Lockuart, Esq., F.n.c.8. 
Read, April 26, 1856. 
Ir is not my intention at Dag to enter minutely into the 
geography of the ighty Lang-tse-Keang, but rather to state 
various particulars 1 ing it, and show the great importance of 
it as an inlet into the Empire of China, | 

This river is formed by the junction of three small streams in 
Tibet about longitude 89° £.; but little can be said respecting its 
course at this distant and unvisited point, until it enters China 
in the province of Yunnan, the Ds Bee mineral district of the 
country. 

The Vangie Roan is called by the Chinese “The girdle of 
China,” traversing as it does the whole of the centre of the empire, 
and rolling its flood of waters to the sea, through the richest and 
most fertile part of the country. — 

As the Hwang-Ho, or Yellow River, is called “'The trouble, or 
grief, of the sons of Hona,” which from the rapidity of the stream 
and the quantity of clay-silt it brings from the mountains, gives it 
a great lability to burst its bounds and flood the country, so on 
the other hand, the Yang-tse-Keang is the blessing of the country 
on account of its being the main channel of communication between 
eo many and so important cities and districts, and also by its 
irrigating and draining the whole centre of the land. Indeed its 
Eapestane to China cannot be too highly estimated, and it may 

ely be asserted that there is no river in the world, which has on 
its banks so numerous a population, amounting to at least 100 
millions of people, who are sustained by its waters in the pursuits 
of commerce and agriculture. There are more than 100 cities of 
the Ist, 2nd, and drd classes, and 200 towns and villages, which 
can be approached directly from its water-way. From its origin 
in Tibet to its outlet at the sea, its course is about 3000 m., 
the two points being distant ina direct line 1850 m. ; and the basin 
drained by its channel being nearly 800,000 square miles. 

The Yang-tse-Keang enters China on the borders of the pro- 
vince of Sze-chuen, the province of the four streams. After 
traversing the w.w. part of the province under the name of Kin- 
sha-Keang, or Golden-sand-river, it passes into the vince of 
Yunnan. This province is celebrated throughout all China for its 
great mineral riches —viz., cinnabar, vermilion, quicksilver, 
orpiment, copper and brass, which are sent to every part of the 
opantsy 5 the compound metal, white copper, which is made here, 
strongly resembles German silver, and is used for similar pur- 
poses. Part of this orovince is covered with forests, in which the 
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larger wild animals abound, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, tapir, 
tiger, dc. 


The river leaves this province towards the w.. after receiving 
a large stream from Yun-nan-foo, the capital, and re-entering 
Sze-chuen, traverses its 8.£, portion, where it receives the large 
river Yah-lung-Keang from the north, till, at the city of Seu-chow, 
++ receives the Min or Wei river, which comes from Cone 
the capital of the province. At this place some Roman Catholic 
Missionaries were executed a few yearsago. After the junction of 
the two rivers, the main stream loses its name Kin-sha-Keang, or 
— of the Golden Sand, and takes that of Ta-Keang, or Great 

iver. 

In this province it receives three or four other large streams, 
as the Kia-ling and others, which drain the southern slope of the 
Pih-ling, or northern mountain-range, and increases its body of 
water very considerably. ‘The province of Sze-chuen is very rich in 
products and mineral wealth, and it ge ta musk, rhubarb, and 
various other drugs—rice, wheat, tea, silk, and horses—gold, lead, 
coal, and salt. It isin this region that the celebrated Artesian wells 
are dug to the depth of 1200 and 1400 feet, and where are the 
famous springs of inflammable gas, which 1s used both for illumina- 
tion in a rough manner, and for the evaporation of brine from the 
salt springs. 

The river now flows in a N.E. course, and leaving the province 
on the eastern border, enters that of aati (or province north of 
the lakes), at an opening “1 the chain of Woo mountains, between 
the cities of Kew-chuen and Pa-tung. It then takes a southerly 
course to the borders of Hu-nan (or province south of the lakes) ; 
but does not enter this latter province, though it here receives 
the waters from the large lake Tung-ting-tu, through the rivers 
Seang, and Yuen, and other streams of less volume, being the 
drainage of the whole of the northern slopes of the Nan-ling, or 
southern mountain range. Many affluents jom the river here 
from the numerous lakes that lie between these two D calla of 
Hu-pih and Hu-nan, since called conjointly Hu-Kwang (the 
provinces of the broad lakes); from these additions the size of 
the stream is increased to double its former volume. In this 
region the largest coal and iron fields of the empire are found, 

nd are constantly worked for the supply of all places in the river. 
The course of the river is then w.. to the capital of the province, 
Wu-chang, where the Hu-Kwang or Hu-river (which gave its 
name to the most illustrious family that ever reigned over the 
lino 2 ee the Ta-Ke: Be the main river to the sea is 





called Yang-tse-Keang. Han river is a large navigable 
stream formed by several smaller branchesy which drain the 
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country to the north, namely, those southern portions of the per 
vinces Shen-se and Hu-nan which lie south of the great Tsing-ling 
and Meu-ta range of mountains, and it has on its banks many 

‘ge and populous cities. | 

‘he city of Wu-chang-fu is 500 miles from the sea and is 
situated at the confluence of the Han-Keang and ‘Ta-Keang, but 
on the south bank of the eastern or larger stream; Han-yang-fu, 
another large city, is on the west bank, while Han-kow is on the 
north bank or angle, formed by the junction of the rivers. In these 
three places there were, before the troubles consequent on the pre- 
sent rebellion, as many as five millions of people. At this mart of 
commerce the great barter trade between the north and south 
of China is carried on. An immense fleet of native vessels, said to 
be 10,000 in number, and the large rafts of timber from the 
forests in the N.w., mores t down the stream to this point, cover 
a large portion of itssurface. The products of Hu-kwang, besides 
the iron and coal referred to, are large quantities of rice and 
other grains; silk, cotton, tea, paper, wax cloth, lead, copper, 
silver, and malachite, are also brought from that place. 

Though Wu-chang and Han-yang are large cities, and have 
their share of the trade carried on at this point, it is at Han- 
Kow, an unwalled town, that the largest portion of it is managed, 
and persons coming to Shang-hae seldom mentioned the other 
cities, but spoke only of Han-Kow as being the great central 
depot of commerce, owing to the confluence of the above-described 
navigable rivers which in their course traverse so extensive a 
egion. Persons engaged in every variety of trade resort to Han- 
Kow, for the exchange of their respective commodities; men 
from the north and west, from Mongolia to ‘Tibet, and Sze-chuen, 
bring here wheat, rice, dried and salted vegetables of every kind, 
bamboo sprouts, horses, sheep, furs, skins, conl, lead, jade or 
nephrite, gold in large quantities; rhubarb, musk, wax, and 
various drugs of northern growth, and exchange them for tea, silk, 
camphor, opium, various southern drugs, at above all for very 
large quantities of Manchester and Leeds goods. The quantity 
of ong cloth and cotton goods that pass through Han-Kow is 
ere y more than half of the whole quantity brought to China ; 
hence may be deduced the great importance of securing access to 
this spot, as one of the arrangements to be shortly made in China. 
It has long been much desired by merchants that they should be 
able to inspect personally the trade of this place, and take part in 
it, as from the accounts brought by native traders, it would appear 
that this is one of the most important, if not the most important, 
mart in all Asia. Owing to the winding course of the river and 
its rapid stream, -sailing vessels would have much difficulty in 
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reaching Han-Kow, so that small steamers would need to be 
exclusively employed in this service; the sea-Boing vessels would 
bring their cargoes to Shang-hae, which could thence be carried 
by steamers up the great river. Thus, the foreign merchant 
would be enabled to communicate directly with his customers, 
instead of having to deal with these northern traders, through two 
or three sets of intermediate agents. I believe the importance of 
gaining access to Han-Kow cannot be over estimated. The 
width of the river is at this point from 2 to 3 miles, with a depth 
of water quite sufficient for steamers and vessels of S00 or 404 
tons burden ; probably larger vessels might find water enough. 
These three places have, since the year 1853, changed hands 
between the imperialists and rebels four or five times ; extensive 
fires have swept away large numbers of streets, and two years ago 
Han-Kow was almost totally destroyed; but the impetus given 
by the elasticity of trade will soon cause the place to be rebuilt. 
No doubt, ere this, it is resuming its usual appearance, for though 
many traders who lived there in former years have been ruined, 
still the advantages of position are as great as ever, and the usual 
nractice in China under such circumstances is, for monied men to 
end funds to persons whom they can trust, at a large interest, and 
thus enable them to recommence an extensive business, the 
borrowed capital being gradually cleared off as opportunity offers. 
After leaving Wu-chang, the course of the river is 6.£. to the 
city of Kew-Keang, near the Poyang lake in Keang-se (or pro- 
vince west of the river); this city is 400 miles from the sea, and 
to this point the tides are perceptible. The river here receives 
an increase to its waters through the Poyang lake from the rivers 
Chang-Keang and Kin-Keang, which drain the province of 
Keang-se as far south as the celebrated Mei-ling pes situated 
‘1 the mountains between this province and that of Canton, and 
through which all the northern grown teas are carried to the city 
of Canton. After leaving the lake, the river takes an E.N.E. 
course into the province of Mats where it passes many 
epee cities, opposite one o which, Wu-hu, 100 miles above 
Nankin, and on the south side of the river, the large United States 
steamer Susquehanna anchored on her visit to the Yang-tse- 
Keang. Thus it is clearly proved that large ships can readily 
pass up the river when its channel has been properly surveyed 
above Nankin, as it has been between that city and the sea. 
Continuing its E.N.E. course, the river p into the province 
of Keang-su, which with the province of Ngan-Hwuy forms the 
united province of Keang-nan ; this is united with the province of 
Keang-se, under the Government of one Trung-tih or Governor- 
General, under the name of Leang-Keang (or two river pro- 
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vinces). LL of this district is decidedly the richest in os 
empire. In Ngan-Hwuy are uced silk, green tea, Chinese ink, 
snd the fakicies varia ‘Athi In Keang-se are the potteries 
whence come all the fine sorts of porcelain ; the clay, feldspar, and 

uartz needed for this manufacture being found here. The city of 
Kin-te-chin is the chief seat of this trade. Tea and paper are also 
largely produced in this province. In Keang-su large quantities 
of rice, wheat, barley, white and yellow cotton, and silk, are pro- 
duced ; and in many of the principal cities are the manufactories 
from the looms of which the silks, satins, crapes, and gauzes so 
much admired in Europe are sent forth, | 7 

Nanking, the cay ital | of the united provinces, under the name of 

Keang-ning-fu, is situated 200 miles from the sea. It was 
formerly the capital of China, but on the accession of the present 
Manchow dynasty the Court was removed to Pekin: consequent y 
much of the importance of this city ceased, and its population has 
since been chiefly occupied with silk weaving in its various forms. 
Tt was at this point that our fleet anchored in deep water, in 1842, 
when the last Treaty was made. The centre of the river is very 
deep, indeed too deep for an easy anchorage, while near the ban 
even, a depth of 20 fathoms was found, so that the ships anchored 
among the rushes. ‘There is a great difference bothin the breadth 
and depth of the river in the winter and summer. The expedition 
of 1342 was at Nankin in July. At this time of the year the 
river is full of water, owing not only to the heavy rains, but to the 
melting of the snows on the mountains of Tibet; but in the visits 
that have been paid to the river since that time, during the winter 
season, much less water was found in the channel ; and its breadth 
vay much diminished, what formerly looked almost like a lake 
was dry land, though the mid-channel was still very deep. 
_ Hence the river takes an easterly course, passing Kin-shan 
(Golden-island), Shaou-shan (Silver-island), and the rich city 
Yang-chow-fu, which, with Kwa-chow on the north bank of the 
river, are situated at the mouth of the Grand Canal on that side ; 
while Chin-Keang-fa (City Citadel of the River) is at the mouth 
of the canal on the south side of the river. 

At this latter place a large fleet of native vessels was always 
anchored, as it was a place of extensive trade; but of late years, 
owing to the occupation of these cities by the rebels, the trade has 
been exGioguished for a time, and the cities themselves almost 
wholly destroyed. 

Hence the river, increased by its various affluents to a mighty 
stream, takes its course to the sea, into which it falls at the large 
island of Se Bes (latitude 32° x., and longitude 122° .), 
which divides the" stream into two wide deep mouths. This 
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island has been formed by the clay and sand brought down by 
the river, and constant additions are being made to its extent. 
‘lhe quantity of water ne from the mouth of the river is so 
great, that notwithstanding the strong tides of this region, the 
water at the island of Giitzlaff, 50 miles from Wu-sung, situated 
opposite the Yeang-tse Cape, but out of sight of land, is usually 
so fresh that vessels can water there. The Wu-sung river, on 
which the important port of Shang-hae is placed, falls into the 
Yang-tse-Keang at the town of Wu-sung. At this port of Shang: 
hae a vast foreign trade has sprung up within the last 15 years: 
the quantities of silk and tea that have been brought thence 
have made it a proof of the power of commerce, and the handsome 
foreign settlement that has been so speedily built, attests its im- 

rtance and surprises all visitors. The place was first opened to 
Satan trade in 1843; at that time the site of our settlement was 
a dock yard, with a few sheds and timber-yards upon it; the land 
was bought by our merchants, the surface raised, roads laid out, 
and i Sa houses built; the place is still increasing and will 
probably continue to do so as the trade advances, when the 
navigation of the great river on which it stands is thrown open. 
The foreign settlement is on the north side of the large native 
city of Shang-hae, which has been from ancient times a place of 
extensive native trade; this place being the port for the rich 
and flourishing city of Shu-chow, 80 miles distant in the interior, 
with which it communicates by a branch of the Grand Canal which ~ 
passes the foreign settlements. is 

It may be seen from the above account, that it is of the utmost 
importance that the navigation of this great river be thrown oy 
to foreign enterprise, being as it is the great line of communica- 
tion through the centre of the land, and its free navigation equally 
important to all, whether missionaries, merchants, or travellers. 


On the important changes that have lately taken place in the 
Fellow Hiver. 

The present notice of the Hwang-Ho, or Yellow River, is not 
intended to give its exact course, but to describe the remarkable 
changes that have lately taken place in its main channel. The 
river rises in Tibet, near the Kwan-lun mountains, in lat. 35° w., 
and long. 34° &., and disembogues itself in lat. 34° N., long. 121° g. 
By looking at the native map it will be seen that the mouth of 
the river projects into the sea, owing to the quantity of sand 
brought down by its stream. 7 | 

As the Yang-tee-Keang drains the southern slopes of the 
mountains of this region, 20 the Hwang-Ho drains the northern 
slopes. The course of the river is very tortuoug, and its stream so. 
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rapid, that although a splendid river its navigation is almost im- 
possible, and it passes several important cities it is not in 
any respect so useful a river as the Yang-tse-Keang. Its waters 
earry 30 much clay and sand that they are of a yellow colour, 
which gives origin to the name of the river. The deposit of this 
sand in its hed tees caused a gradual elevation of the whole of the 
water-way, until the stream passes through the Empire at an 
elevation of several feet above the surrounding country, piving 
rise to frequent inundations from the breaking of the hanks or 
bunds, erected on the river-brink, which alone restrain the stream 
to itsbed. While resident at Shang-hae, accounts were frequently 
brought from the north that the Hwang-Ho had burst its banks and 
devastated the country, many of the inhabitants being drowned, 
and the rest obliged to leave their submerged towns and seck a 
living as beggars where they could. These were called Nan-min 
(distressed or destitute people), and all the towns or villages they 
passed through had to contribute to their support. A line of 
route was given to them per és to this they adhered, and 
received the money collected for them. | 
About two years ago, Mr. Wylie, of the London Missionar 
Society at Shang-hae, undertook ‘a journey to the Yellow River, 
hoping to reach acid: pw the capital city of the province of 
Hu-nan (or province south of the river), Where the only colony of 
Jews at present in China exists. From circumstances over w ich 
"he had no control, he did not reach oe but stayed at 
rabrmeeg atthe mouth of the Grand Canal where it open 
to the river. Mr. Wylie says, that on ascending the bank, which 
is 30 feet above the out-lying country, instead of finding the be 
and turbid current he expected, a sandy plain stretched before 
him for a mile or more in width, slightly depressed in the centre, 
where there ran a small stream of water of a few yards in width, 
and some 1 or 2 feet deep. ‘This was not the remains of the large 
river, but resulted from the introduction of some small streams 
higher up the country. Men, women, and children were walking 
across it in various directions, while the b ¥ concourse of pedes- 
trians, wheel-barrow drivers, donkeys and mules in the dry bed, now 
the high road, presented a peculiarly animated and interesting 
scene. It was ascertained from the natives that the bank had given 
may on the Shan-tung, or northern side, between 400 4d 500 
miles above mer Panieap Dig ; and the consequent inundations in 
that province of Shang-tung have been the cause of much dis- 
ss. A letter, since received from the north, intimates that the 
erratic waters have formed an eseape into the Gulf of Pih-che-le, 
having swollen and overflowed the rivers in that direction to an 
Unusual degree; nd that a very large portion of the pro- 
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vince of Ho-nan was under water. The course of the Grand 
Canal through the provinces of Shan-tung and Che-le 1s that 
of one of the ancient mouths of this river, opening near the 
port of Teen-Tsin on the Pei-ho river, which was deepened, and 
widened into the canal, In Chinese history it is shown that the 

resent is not the ancient site of the mouth of the Yellow River; 
ita former outlet being, as above stated, in the neighbourhood of 
Teen-T'sin, and it was not till the 12th century of this era that it 
adopted its present embouchure to the Yellow Sea; that is, until 
the changes now spoken of occurred in its course; since which 
time the more inland part of its route has been in a continual 
state of change. The bed of the river at its mouth is 80 
much above the sea-level as to prevent the ingress of the tidal 
wave. 

In consequence of the constant increase to the bed of the river, 
owing to the perpetual transport of earthy matter from the west to 
the lower regions, the emptying of its waters has ever been a source 
of difficulty and inquietude to the Imperial Government, and the 
annual outlay from the Tre ,on this account, has been enormous. 
An extensive official staff rs SPR maintained for the purpose of 
keeping the works on the bank in repair, under the direction of a 
= $e officer of high rank, called the Governor-General of the | 
Yellow River, and many thousands of labourers were constantly 
employed in the endless repairs required. Since the outbreak of 
the present rebellion, however, the financial embarrassments of the 
Government have entailed a gradual reduction of this necessary 
expenditure, so that the allowance has been insufficient for the 
work to be done. The result has been that this unruly stream 
has broken through its neglected borders, and directed its unwel- 
come course into other channels, causing the devastation above 
spoken of. From the neglect of the river which has taken place 
for the past two or three 4 some miles of bank are destroyed, 
so that the whole of the river flood in the upper regions passes out 
of its bed, and the small stream or remnant of the river at Tsing- 
Keang-poo comes from the influx of various trifling streams. 
I have re it’ might interest the Fellows of Royal 
Geographical Society to learn the great changes that have of 

late taken place in this well known river; and I know of no river 

in ancient or modern times where so large a stream has been so 
pa wer ied diverted from its course. | 

Che last subject on which I shall offer a few remarks this 

evening, is the course of the Tai-ping rebellion we the 

centre of China. The movement commenced in 1849, in the pro- 

» ‘Vinee of Kwang-Se, where there were frequent conflicts between 

the imperial troops and the rebels for a year or two; the latter 
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hiding themselves when in difficulty among the fastnesses of the 
mountains in the centre of the province, and thus eluding all 
pursuit. But, as from their principles in this early stage of the 
movement they despised death, and, in fact, considered that to 
die in battle was a sure sign of their fitness for an entrance 
into heaven, they resisted the imperialists, and generally were 
victorious. This gave them confidence,—large numbers of dis- 
affected people flocked to their standard, and they soon mustered 
a large army, burst from their concez ment, and took several 
cities in various parts of the province. In April, 1852, they 
attacked Kwei-lin-foo, the capital city of the province, but did 
not succeed in taking it. Having raised the siege they went 
to the north, and entered the province of Hu-nan, taking cities 
on the way to obtain money and food. 

In September, 1852, they reached Shang-sha, the capital of 
Hu-nan ; but after besieging it for more than two months were 
_ unable to obtain possession of it, and continuing their northerly 

course arrived on the main channel of the Yang-tse-Keang in 
December. Passing down the stream in fleets of junks and 
boats, they successively stormed and took Han-yang, Han-Kow, 
and Wa-chang in January, 1853. At this last late the members 
of the family of Commissioner Seu, late Governor of Canton, 
were wholly destroyed, and his family tombs desecrated. It 
is said that, in retaliation for this, he and his successor Com- 
missioner Yeh ordered the immediate execution of all rebels taken 
captive during the contest before Canton, two or three years ago, 
These Canton rebels were not of the Tai-ping party, being merely 
‘Triads ; but Commissioner Yeh considered them all alike guilty 
of the extermination of the family of his friend. 

By the capture of these three cities, enormous wealth fell 
into the hands of the triumphant rebels, who continued their 
passa re ee ae taking = — another the cities of 
Sieu-keang, Nean-king-fu, Wu-hu, Tai-ping-foo, and Nanking, 
the capital of pee where they at once erected palaces fur 
the several kings, established a Court and assumed a kind of 
imperial authority, issuing proclamations and mandates in all 
directions. ‘They then took Chin-Keang, Yang-chow, and Kwa- 
chow, at the mouths of the Great Canal on both sides of the river. 
They destroyed the temples on Gold and Silver Island, and for 
some time set the imperial army at defiance. These latter cities 
were taken in February and March, 1853; and it was at Nanking 
that Sir ae Bonham communicated with some of the leaders 
in April, 1853.’ Much wealth was now obtained by the rebels, 
and they immediately ized an army for the north, to move 
on Pekin and drive Ling mes seria This expedition started 
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about the end of 1853, from Yang-chow. Travelling by the 
Grand Canal from this poinf\'they proceeded northward as quickly 
as they could, crossed the Yellow River, and advancing by the 
Canal, passed through Shang-tung and part of Che-le, and reached 
Tub-lew, about 50 miles from Teen-Tsin, They remained at this 
and at other places in the neighbourhood for some months fight- 
ing with the imperialists; but after a long contest the rebels, 
having lost many of their adherents, had to fight their way south 
again, and after a year's struggle, the remainder of this army 
H 40,000 men being reduced to 5000, returned to Nanking. 
This was the greatest expedition that was undertaken after the 
capture of Nanking, and thus signally failed. ‘The imperialists 
have lately taken Chin-Keang and achat from the rebels, 
and appear to be iemtng: thes in at Nankin. They still 
have a powerful foree under one of their best leaders in the pro- 
vince of Keang-si; but it is very doubtful whether the re- 
bellion will continue long if they lose their head-quarters at 
Nanking. 





Nore by 8. M. Dracn, Esq., ¥.n.c.s., on the Jewish Settlement at 
ai-fung-fu, 


In Delitzsch’s work, ‘Zur Geschichte der Jiidischen Poesie,’ p, 58, Leip- 
tig, 1833 (MS. Enclish translation in Lib. Univ. Coll. Londe there are 
interesting notices of their immigration, tabernacle temple, and fifteen-line 
document, in Hebrew square characters, of a mixed Hebrew and Chinese dedi- 
cation, &c, Vide Tynatins Kogler (e. Muir's journal, ‘ Zur Kunstgeschichte,” 
&e., part vii. 1779; ' Notitim quaxlam, cirea 5S. Biblia Jud.’); Trigaltius, 
De Expeditione Christiana apud Sinas, 1. 118; Semedo, * Helatione della China, 
T. 193; Gozani, ‘Lettres Edifiantes," vii.; C. C. ‘Taciti opera recognovit 
Gabriel Brotier, Paris, 1771, from Gozani, Domenge, and Gaubil’s letters, 
These Jews immigrated from Si-yu, Land of the West, during the Techeon 
1izz ed B.C.) eat tai (205 ne, 220 2 sag hall nase In 73 4c, two years 
alter Mingti’s death, there were seventy ilies (sings); but in the last 
century only seven sings, 600 souls, when visited by Rogler. The rolls of the 
Old Testament were pronounced, d fa Chinoise, Jalemeio-huny for Jeremiah, 
&c, “They had no intercourse with their Si-yu (Western, Persian) brethren 
for 200 years.” Over the Moses-pulpit they had the Chinese Emperor's 
name, sur-mounted with, “ Hear, © Israel! the Lord is our God; the Lord is 
one. Blessed be the glory of His kingdom for ever and ever!" M. Drach, 
having read in 1852 or 1853 that two Chinese converts of the London Missionary 

' ot Shanghae had been sent to Kai-fung-fu to purchase the stock of 
MSS. of the Old Testament; in May, 1854, was shown the exterior of one 
In the British Museum in London,—a folio volume, bound in vellum, and 
lettered, “Bereshit’ (Genesis), See also pamphlets published at Shanghaa, 
In 1851, at the London Mission Press, entitled ‘The Jews at Kai-fung-fu," &e., 
in which an account is given of a visit paid to the Jews by two Chiness 
Christians, in 1850, The panne contains much information on the present 
# state of the colony, of the Temple ond its services, Out of the original 

seventy families a seven have remained, numbering 200 individuals, 
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Hebrew, 
Tora, 
~ David, 
Jeremia, 
Jonah. 
Micah, 
Nahum, Vohtware. 
i kkKu r i Hapacuke, 
. ova ae Imperfect, | | Sefancioha. 
Hagyni? Hokavi, 
Dibre Ha} Chronicles, imper/ Teth 
ibre Ha jamim. ronicles, imperfect, veli ha-jamiin, 
Haphtura, Prophet lessons, Hafuchala, 
Esther. The Great Mother.  { fonda aie 
Era. 
| Nehemiah, 
Maccabees [., IT. Manthiiohum, 
Commentaries. Riang-techang, 
Bethel, House of God. Tien-tang, 
Holy to the Lord, Kim-tien, 


Chinese inscription-tables, anno 1444, 1515, 1663, 1642. 





X.— Extracts from a Journal kept during the performance of a 
fieconnoissance Survey of the Southern Districts of the Province 
* of Otago, New Zealand. By J. Turnsui. Tuomson, F.2.c.s., 
Clief Surveyor, Otago. 
Head, May 10, 1858, 
January, 1857.—We started from Dunedin on Tuesday the 6th 
of January, 1857, and arrived at Invercargill on Sunday the 11th 
of the same month. What with the diffeulty in obtaining men and 
detention from bad weather, it was the 15th before we could 
make a commencement on the actual operations of the survey. 
On this day, accompanied by Diaiiatioad nd Lindsay, I erossed 
the bar of the little creek that winds its course through the 
centre of the new town of Invercargill. 
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The boat which_I bad hired proved leaky and ill formed, so 
though the wind was strong and favourable we had not set sail 
above a minute before the mast fell overboard, carrying away 
the thwart and step. Having repaired damages we proceeded 
with better fortune, sailing down the © estuary of the 
Weir and entering the narrow and intricate channel of the 
New River. 

This river we ascended 7 or § miles, camping near Printa’s at 
dusk. To the right of the New River is a sandy tract exposed 
oe westerly winds; to the left, on the contrary, is a 
fertile and woody district. 

The New River finds its way into the sea near the Omawi or 
Steep Head, after meandering for many miles in the proximity 
of the sea-shore. The intervening sandhills evidently bank in 
the river from the ocean, and allow of no egress until the pro- 
jecting land of Omawi Head is reached. Here a narrow but 
deep channel leads the water of the New River into the sea. 
This is facilitated by the protection afforded under the lee of the 
iron-bound Senne above mentioned, " 

_ On the 16th we were astir at 4 past 4 a.w., reaching the Tomo- 
boraken Creek at 8 a.m., where we breakfasted. The pull w 
the New River disclosed scenery much akin to what is viewed 
with admiration in the rivers of the tropics, regions exuberant of 
vegetation. Clumps of forest and grassy plains alternate. Where 
the forest holds sway the black and white pines are to be seen 
stretching out their ample arms, and the manuka, now in full 
bloom, forms a lively contrast to the sombre olive tints of the 
foliage of these and other native woods, while the native weeping 
willow contributes the charm of elegance by drooping its beautifu 
festoons towards the calm and mirror-like waters. 

The forests here abound in singing birds; these, during the 
hours of early morning, by their songs, did not in a small mea- 
sure contribute to the enjoyment of the scene. As we sped along 
flocks of aquatic birds were passed, which bers et scarcely 
made the acquaintance of man, were undistu our near 
approach, 

During the time we were discussing our breakfast under the 
shade of the forest a small bird about the size of the red robin of 
England, though not of his colour, came hopping about our fire, 
and apprdohing so close to us that we might almost have handled 
him. His colour on the breast was gray, on the wings and back 
it was black, his eye was jet. From lus similarity of disposition 
to the robin of England he obtains that name here from the 
colonist. : 

As his motions were watched with some interest, his company 
was not unwelcome during breakfast. While he hopped about 


* 
* * 
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picking up the stray crumbs, one of our party happened to whistle. 
this riveted his attention for a while, but he would soon uncon- 
cernedly hop about till another note was whistled, when again he 
would immediately fix his lustrous eye on the attractor. ‘This was 
done several times, proving how great an influence such music 
had over him. | 

After breakfast we started with packs on our backs, passing 
through forests of pine, totara, fant ka, and other native woods. 
On penetrating into the forest reminiscences of similar scenery 
traversed on similar duties in the tropical East returned forcibly 
to the memory, Though these forests are not so high as the 
forests of the tropics, yet they are equally compact, abounding in 
vines, creepers, orchideous plants, and ferns. The cabbage tree 
that here grows on the skirts of forests very much resembles the 
peaeaes s0 often met with in analogous positions in the East Indies. 
We passed through two miles of forest before we emerged into 
the fresy plains. These plains, now unoccupied, may ere long 
yield abundant harvests to the industrious husbandoare 
By noon we arrived at the cattle station of Mr. Macfarlane, and 
were welcomed in no moderate terms by his stockman, who in- 
formed us that he had had only the company of cows for these 
last three weeks, and pee ing the gregarious instinct of man- 
kind, he wearied much to hold converse with his species again. 
He employed himself during the afternoon in driving in some 
cows that he might regale us with new milk, and I was not sorry 
that this gave me for the first time an opportunity of pars the 
evolutions of the stockman on horseback, and the wielding and the 
cracking of the huge stock whip. In the Aome country the cracking 
of whips is the amusement of children, but here it is an accom- 
plishment ofsome importance. A whole herd of horned monsters 
tremble at the rifle-like sound of the stock-whip, and they fly pell- 
mell from its influence when driven in to be branded, or for 
slaughter. Our entertainer was skilful in the use of his instru- 
ment of authority. It deserves notice. The handle does not 
exceed 18 inches in length, but the lash extends to 15 or even 20 
feet. In the hands of a tyro the instrument is of little avail, but 
the thundering sounds emitted from it by our stockman as he 
grasped the handle, in either hand alternately, proved how formid- 
able a weapon it was in the hands of the initiated. , f 

On the morning of the 17th I proceeded to Forest Hill, reaching 
x Pope taking observations at intervals with the eens to 
ix the topographical features. The country passed through was 
generally eo with good grass, with this disadvantage, of 

ing much intersected by swamps. The scenery for a erie 
yet in the state of mature was as beautiful as could be desired, 
the combination ofevood and savannab, hill and dale, contributed 
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greatly to this end. We returned to the station by 6 p.1., see 
well fatigued by the roughness of the country. Swamps, which 
here abound, are the most tiresome of travel, and the unburnt 
tussack grass covering the plains brings one up at every step. ‘To 
the east of Forest Hill the Makerewa River comes out of the hill 
district of the Hokanui, winding through spacious and grassy 
valleys. On our route to-day we crossed near to a herd of cattle, 
wild, owing to their being seldom visited by their owner. ‘They 

ithered together in battle array, facing towards us, having a 
large bull in their van looking as angry as need be. He made a 
few issues forward, but dissipated our respect for him by turning 
tail and retreating ignominiously among the foremost of his 


cha 
: Pine and ironwood were observed to be plentiful in the woods of 
Forest Hill, the former tall and straight, well adapted for spars. 

On the morning of the 18th we were awoke by the violent 
barking of the stockman's dog. The occasion of this was found 
to be the presence of the tni, or parson bird. This feathered in- 
dividual was seen perched on a tree close by, uttering subdued 
notes, interluded by harsh and suppressed screams. ‘To this 
soliloquy the dog was enunciating his violent objections, but our 
parson bird being beyond reach held on his discourse with 
much nonchalance. Altogether this bird is a most remarkable 
one: clothed in feathers of deep black from head to foot, he 
wears a most grave and sacerdotal aspect. This is not all: he 
bears out closer the clerical resemblance by the possession of 
two pure white feathers under his chin, and the parody is com- 

lete when he commences to utter his guttural yet energetic notes. 
Sitting on the branch of a tree as a pro tempore pulpit, he wags 
his paw and shakes his head, bending to one sde and then to 
another, as if he remarked to this one and to that one; and once 
and again with pent wp vehemence, _aeerives his muscles and 
drawing himself together, his voice waxes loud in a manner to 
wake sleepers to their senses, 

Last night being calm we were much troubled with mosquitoes 
of the grey type, and to-day myriads of blow-flies collected on 
every thing greasy. On loo ing at my blankets, which I had in- 
cautiously left exposed, I found to my disgust clusters of their 
larve upon them. ; 

I'may here add that this was the only occasion on which ,we 
were troubled with mosquitoes during our sojourn in the southern 
districts, and the nuisance of the blow-fly is easily guarded against 
by wrapping the articles they are given to blow upon in calico, 

From Macfarlane Station we proceeded to the Oreti Settle- 
ment, at which we arrived in the morning of thee19th, after a hard 
pull against the current and rapids. After Breakfasting on eel 
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and biscuit, accompanied by Drummond, I started for the Spar 
Bush, distant about 9 miles. I carried theodolite and bedding, he 
tent and provisions. We kept along the edge of the terrace, 
heh over a fine grassy country, but near the rivers Oreti and 

Vaimatook, subject to be overflowed. The Spar Bush contains 
eee but at too preat a distance from water carriage to be 
available. 

Our beef having got spoiled by the blow-flies, we carried four 
eels with us as se sma biscuit, requesting Lindsay to fish 
for more. | 

They were caught by a very simple method. A bit of salt 
beef was tied to a rude string saint of stripes of flax leaves 
knotted together. After sundown this was thrown into the creck. 
The eels take hold of the beef and hold on till they are hauled 
ashore. This, it will be remarked, is a most primitive mode of 
obtaining a dinner of eel, but there is an improved mode, viz. by 
the eel-pot. This consists of a tube made of wicker work or bark, 
havi a funnel-shaped mouth. In the interior is placed a bait of 
grilled flesh, worms, or even eels. As the funnel has its small 
orifice towards the interior, the eel easily obtains admittance, but 
he seeks to get out at all places but the right one. The eel pot 
is the invention of the Moaris, and they depend on it greatly for 
subsistence. | 

At the Heath of the Oreti and Makerewa, Captain — 
suggested the placing of a town," apparently being unaware that 
here the land for mies is at times covered sahers feet by floods. 
The settlers in the neighbourhood found out this to their loss, 
having had much of their property washed away; an experience 
the proofs of which could not have come under Captain Stokes's 
notice, owing to the unoccupied state of the country at the time of 
his visit. As the selection of the site for the cx ital of this part of 
New Zealand devolved on me, I may take this opportunity of 
stating that I decided, after being in ion of the requisite 
local k owledge not poszible to be obtamned by the above officer. 
An acquaintance with the interior, its topographical features and 
communications, as well as the completion of a careful survey of 
the rivers from their embo uchures to the heads of their navigation, 
all combined to point out the head of the Waiopai navigation to 
he the position for the capital (now called Invercargill). At 
Invercargill the interior trafic can centre—to here the sea- borne 
traffic can be brought : it is consequently here that the interchange 
of merchandise must take place, and people congregate for that 
purpose, The site on the New River junction, besides being 
subject to floods, neither commands practicable outlets into the 

* See “Geo, Journal,” vol, xxi. p. 25. 








country, hor water communication with the sea for vessels drawing 
above 5 feet. | 
On the 20th we started at 7 A.w., after breakfastin on biscuit 
and eel, and proceeded to the north end of the Spar bush. The 
terrace land here bends suddenly to the westward, and a large 
pa of low land lies between this and the Taringtura Downs. 
faving broken my theodolite case, I was at some loss how to mend 
it, till Drummond suggested the gum of the flax. This plant 
being nowhere far distant was soon procured, and the requisite 
juantity of gum taken, which answered admirably, Flax and 
ern seem to have administered to the New Zealanders in their 
primitive state in the same measure as the cocoanut does to the 
natives of the islands and attals of Polynesia. Flax afforded 
their clothing, bedding, and fibrous material ; fern afforded food. 
On the afternoon of the 21st we arrived at the Bluff, after a 
rough passage down the New River against a heavy gale of wind. 
At Campbell Town, now laid out on the Bluff” eninsula, we 
found the people out of provisions, so no one would take us into 
their houses. Asa last resource we got permission to sleep in 
the half-finished jail and having with some difficulty a 
few pounds of wheat, we bruised it and eg bees The principal 
object of my visit to Campbell Town was to obtain observations of 
the latitude, intending the Bluff summit as the southern station 
of the basis of the survey, the northern station being intended to 
be on some prominent object in the interior, On the 22nd the 
latitude of the: Custom-house was found to be 46° Bo 58'S a, 
this being the mean of 18 cireummeridional altitudes taken with 
an excelent sextant of Troughton ; on the 23rd 16 observations 
ve the latitude to be 46° 35' 53-8: consequently the mean 
atitude of the Custom-house would be 46° 35'56'"3. ‘The weather 
being hot, the sand-flies were rife, a every part of the skip 
exposed, and rendering the obtaining of a ong series of observa- 
tions a painful and teasing operation, : 
The bluff promontory on which Campbell Town now stands is 
called Awarua by the natives. The harbour of the Bluff, for- 
merly much frequented as a whaling station, is protected to the 
westward by this promanioty, and to the eastward a low tongue 
of shingle assists to nearly land-lock the eee Being thus 
well enclosed on all sides, the Bluff harbour will be admitted to 
be one of the best in New Zealand, when it is stated that it has 
fasy access, and no bar. Campbell Town, situated on such a 
harbour, will, doubtless, pemniely be of some importance, but 
at present there are only five buildings within its precinets, viz., 
& custom-house, jail, nillactova house, anc two cottages, | 
The promontory of the Bluff’ stretches from ¢he estuary of the 
New River boldly out to sea, ending in a pretty steep eminence 
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facing to the south. The geologi 

consists of plutonic as well as aqueous rocks ranging from granite 
and gneiss to indurated and soft shales. The strike of the strata 
is generally north-west and south-east, the dip being perpensi- 
The magnet is much affected in some parts, and remark- 
ably so on the summit of the Bluff, as will be seen by the following 










observations :-— oamell 

At summit, Mount Hamilton bore . « 340 10 

a» 20 Di of do. do. . « dof 4) 

» 20 west of do. do. oo. 882 O00 

» oO east of do. do. 7 = 80 20 
showing a local disturbance of 56° 20’ within the space of 60 
feet. The stone in the vicinity abounds in iron ore, but I found 


no specimens sufficiently powerful to attract the magnet. On the 
plains I found the variation to be 16° 50° E. 

The promontory of the Bluffis well wooded, in parts otherwise 
it is covered with an inferior grass, intermixed with fern and flax. 
Amongst the woods were observed the bright crimson tint given 
to the foliage by the flowering of the iron-wood tree, To the 
eastward of the Bluff harbour the land is low, and generally 
swampy. 

From Campbell Town we returned to Invercargill, where I 
engaged a pack-horse at 31 a week to accompany us into the 
interior with provisions. We proceeded in the further prosecution 
of the survey on the 29th, camping at the half-way bush at might ; 
this is about 15 miles from the town. The country about here 
has generally inferior pasturage, but it is admirably interspersed 
with clumps of forest, and well adapted for agricultural settlement. 
The face of the commery ia slightly undulating, having a general 
rise to the Hokanui Hills, a picturesque group bounding the 
plains to the northward. 

To-day I noticed on ~ path a Moari oven, and this may be 
taken as an opportunity of noticing these relics of bygone times. 
These ovens are seldom constructed by the Moaris of this part of 
New Zealand in these present times, they finding the metal-pot 
and kettle more convenient. The oven consists of a round hole 
dug in the ground about 4 or 5 feet in diameter, and of the same 
depth. Around the edges pebbles and stones are arranged. 
Their system of cooking in these ovens was the same as that 50 
universal in Polynesia, and so often described by 1 yagers » 80 
needs no remarks at my hands. But as monuments of the past 
these ovens form an interesting subject of discussion. They are 
met with in all parts of the plains in this district of New Zealand, 
and in places now ee of the forest. The ovens in best 
preservation are found near the edges of the bush, the more 
dilapidated are distant. It may be safely surmised that the 


proximity of bush would be chosen for the easy procuring of fuel, 
and the relative preservation of the ovens would also lead to this 
conclusion. ‘The existence of ovens would therefore indicate the 
spot where forest had been, and when found far from this would 
tend to prove its gradual retrogression and diminution on the face 
of the country. Indeed the gradual extirpation of the forest may 
be noticed on that existing, and the process is a simple and natural 
one. 

The edges of the forest are choked with dry scrub grasses and 
ferns, which, on being cet fire to, burn vigorously, wih Fea to 
various depths a fringe of the oe eae trees. Grass takes the 
place of the burnt scrub, and scrub takes the place of the burnt 

rest: thus the forest is diminished at each burning of the fringing 
scrub, grasses, and fern. The native grasses grow up sufficiently 
dense to burn vigorously once in three years: thus, where man 
existed, it is not an improbable hypothesis that fires would rage 
over the country, ahother propagated by accident or design, at 
intervals not much greater than every three years. 

If it be admitted that the Moari ovens were always placed near . 
bush, they then stand as proofs of the former wooded state of the 
country, they being so universally distributed over it; and the 
rate at which the forest diminishes at each burning might, with 
the other data above alluded to, lead to a rude calculation as to 
the date of the construction of the ovens by simply measuring their 
distances from the adjacent woods, consequently the period of their 
use by the aborigines. Presuming on the supposition that these 
ovens were always in use by the aborigines, we might then have 
some grounds for speculation on the comparative age of their 
occupation of these thstricts It is true that speculations founded 
on such rude data would involve the adoption of too wide a margin 
for founding satisfactory conclusions thereon, yet with all these 
deficiencies a date might be suggested, and I believe that it would 
pel ss one, the first coming of the Moari. 

ile engaged on this subject it must not be lost sight of, 
that, though the forest is peonalts observed to deaihiah aoe 
regularly, this is not always the case; for it diminishes more 
rapidly on one soil than on another, and I have even seen proofs 
of thousands of acres having been destroyed at one conflagration. 
I have also often remarked: that when ovens are seen 10 to 20 
miles away from forest, investigation has shown that a clump of 
wood had at a recent date existed in their vicinity, the only rem- 
ect which would be in a scorched log or two prostrate on the 
The remnants of these ovens may be truly said to be the only 
monuments of the past that we owe to the aborigines; Nature has 
left another class of monuments on the face*of the plains ; these 
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consist of numerous mounds of earth covered with pebbles. These 
mounds seldom exceed 2 or 3 feet in height, and invariably have 
a hollow on one side afoot or 18 inches in depth. These are 
indeed pigmy structures when compared with the stupendous 
works of man in the Old World, but, small as they are, they form 
too prominent a feature in a country yet in the state of nature 
not to attract the attention of the traveller, so their local interest is 
not despicable. | 

These mounds—and they are very numerous—were an enigma 
to me for some time till I had viewed all parts of the country, 
after which a simple solution presented itself as to their origin. 
They are undoubtedly formed by the falling of trees of the 
forest, whose roots, on turning up, raise the attached .earth with 
them. When the tree decays, the earth falls down in a heap 
bordering the hollow out of hich the heap was raised: thus we 
have the gnound and the hollow, On the mounds will invariably 
be seen such stones and pebbles as had been raised with the soil, 
and they, for the most part, remain on the top, owing to the 
washing away of the more transportable sand and earth during 
rains with which they are mixed. ‘The plains in the vicimty of 
the Hokanuis, and many other parts of the province, abound in 
rounded quartz pebblea, deposited close to the surface; where 
this obtains, the tops of the mounds will be seen covered with 
these, presenting too remarkable a feature in the primeval scenery 
not to draw forth the surmises of the observer. But these mounds 
_ are not all covered with quartz pebbles: thus on the Oreti and 

nga. rapt where no quartz exists, the mounds are seen to 
be covered by pebbles, the débris of other rocks. 

L have observed these mounds in all shapes of construction, 
equally attached to the roots of the newly fallen tree, to the half 
decayed, and to the nearly obliterated one. On all these mounds 
would be seen the stones and pebbles ining to the formation 
of the district. ‘Thus we account for the prominent collections of 
pebbles on the mounds, and this leads us to the feature that has 
attracted even more attention, viz., the numerous collections of 
white pebbles which are found in certain districts. The fact of 
being white has no doubt attracted attention to the heaps which 
would have passed unobserved had they been coloured : neverthe- 
less the latter are as numerous as the former in their proper dis- 
tricts, ‘Thus, as I remarked before in the Oreti eid Aparima 
plains, where no quartz is to be discovered on the mounds, little 
collections of more sombre coloured pebbles are seen occupying 
their place. But even where quartz pebbles abound, it is fre- 
quently observed that cdloured ones are intermingled. 

The collections+of white pebbles, varying as they do from a 
wheelbarrow to a handful, have been suggested, by a facetious and 
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clever savant in the neighbouring province, to be relies of the crop. 
of the moa; others with greater appearance of probability have 
suggested that these heaps had been collected by the Moaris to 
heat, for the purpose of cooking emall birds: without bri ging 
either birds or men to our aid, natural causes may be suggested 
as to the origin of them, viz. the action of the atmosphere on Inany 
of the detached pieces of quartz so abundantly scattered over the 
surface. Sudden alternations from frost to heat would tend to 
split them up, and time would round the fragments; or the gusts 
in storms, which, expending their fury on the mounds, already 
mentioned as being covered with pebbles, taking up and carrying 
off in eddies little collections from the many exposed, and de- 
positing them in the scattered collections as we find them. 

The above subject of pebble collections may appear puerile to 
aa: who have not traversed a country yet in the state of nature ; 
it will not readily come home to them that these little but numer- 
ous objects appear to the traveller in the garb of importance. 
[ have often heard the subject discussed with warmth and en 
by the colonists at their social meetings, and consequently in 
devoting a few sentences to the subject, I believe I need scarcely 
ay Sa ag U Ist of February | I 

February, 1857.—Up to the Ist of February | was emplo 
traversing the Waiopai iia I found that the Makerewa! River 
collected all its waters from the Hokanui hills. These hills have 
a most picturesque appearance, being much broken and variegated 
by rocky and bare tops, wooded slopes, and grassy valleys. ‘The 
ample and well watered glades, now desolate, invite the occupa- 
tion of man. On many parts of the plain I observed prostrate 
trees, proving a very recent occupation by the forest. The hills 
were ballet with quartz pebbles ; some schistose rock was also 
observed, uncommonly like petrified wood. 

The Ist and 2nd found us at the Otaramika bushes: here the 
serub caught fire near our tent, and we saved our property with 
the greatest difficulty. A wood hen was shot: it is a bird be- 
tween the size of a partridge and a pheasant, and with plumage 
like the latter. Its wings are - ae to enable it to fly, but it 
is supported on stout legs, by which it progresses very rapidly on 
the ground, Its wings are armed with aA purs, which it uses 
in attack and defence. It frequents the brushwoort surrounding 
the forest, and threads the mazes with the greatest facility. 

On the 3rd we proceeded to Mr. Devellin’s station, situated on 
the Mataura plains, The grasses on these plains are superior, 
but much overrun with spear grass, an indication of good anil, 
The plains above each terrace have a magnificent expa ses and 
well might their pasturage have excited the cypidity of the sheep 
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sheep he attempted to carry off from Canterbury province. Rem- 
nants of his hut are still to be seen in Mr. Devellin’s bush, 
together with a small crop of potatoes. These bad been prepared 
for his expected arrival through the lake district, by a track not 
yet traversed by the white man. | | 

From the 5th to the 8th stormy weather detained us at Mr. 
Devellin’s station. Drummond, in zearching about the hut of 
Mackenzie, found in its proximity a saw, 2 reaping hooks, an 
aize, marked J. C., an American axe, and a trace chain. After 
Mackenzie's apprehension, the Moaris of Tuturau are said to have 
removed many of the articles, principally consisting of cooking 
utensils. When Mr. Devellin first visited the place, he saw 
pannikins, plates, &e., sufficient for 4 men. It is evident from this 
that Mackenzie must have had sharers in his enterprise. 

On the 9th we started at § a.m., and kept aleng the edges of 
the high terrace until we reached the Waimumu, a stream coming 
out of the Hokanuis, and falling into the Mataura, 2 miles above 
Tuturau. This stream we reached by 3 p.., when we rested an 
hour. North of the Waimumu the high terrace breaks inte 
numerous long valleys, so as no longer to bear the character of a 
terrace, and the watershed is close to the Waimumu. We ar- 
rived at Mr. MacNab’s shearing hut at 7 p.o1., and camped for the 
night. This has been a fine sunshiny day, and the country paseed 
has generally borne good grass, though rather coarse. ‘The 
scenery is magnificent; the ; road plains and terraces stretching 
away to the south, and the bold configuration of the Hokanuis to 
the north. The seat Cone, which here has a pyramidal form, from 
its base to its peak, in height not less than 2000 feet, forms a 
grand and tel lege object in the panorama, The Hokanui Hills 
are timbered half way up their southern sides. : 

Phe Mataura flows close under the eastern range of hills, whieh 
are merely a continuation of the Hokanuis, though here the junc- 
tion is broken, ‘These eastern ranges continue in almost a straight 
line to the nuggets on the eastern coast, near the mouth of the 

Before leaving this part of the country, a few remarks may be 
entered 8 reg adhe abet relareabie feature, the plains tad 
terraces of the Mataura. The terraces are three in number: one 
next to the river; a middle one, having a rise of about 50 feet; 
and a third, having another rise, varying from 70 to 200 feet. 
The plains which they enclose extend 24 miles in length, and 6 
miles in breadth. Similar plains and terraces are observed on 
many of the southern rivers, more particularly the Waiau, where 
they even take the appearance of grandeur. Terraces are also 
observed farther ar Pha Mataura, nearly at ite sources in the 
Eyre mountains, mode of action that produced these re- 
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markable features can only be surmised in our present confined 
knowledge of geological formation. ‘Two theories may be sug- 
gested: Ist, the deteriorating effects ‘of the waters of the river, 
which in ages would alter its course from side to side, and carry 
away the soil from the containing banks, thus forming the sudden 
and steep edges of the terraces; and 2nd, the unequal settle- 
ment of the Waiopai and Mataura plains, which, at one time, 
might have been on one level. Had the valley of the Mataura 
been an arm of the sea, the wearing away of terrace edges 
we have been easily accounted for; but the absence of shells 
ul other marine productions would prove that no action had 
taken place by this means, and to the action of the waters of the 
river I am inclined to ascribe little power in effecting the enormous 
escarpment of so great an extent of country. The second mode 
suggested appears to me to bear the greater appearance of feasi- 
bility, but, 3 hinted before, it old bo tmaeioes to assume the 
correctness of the same; were it so, the terrace edges I would 
take to be the line of fault, and the extent of dislocation of 
strata would here be found to be equal to the rise of the terrace. 

Situated 2 miles above Tuturau are the falls of the Mataura. 
Here the river falls over a bed of limestone about 20 feet. high, 
presenting, when the river is flooded, a spectacle of cousierahe 
grandeur. The river bas cut its way through the bed of lime- 
stone for upwards of a mile, and had history afforded us such 
proofs of deterioration in the rock as Lyell has collected regarding 
that over which Niagara falls, we would have had data for caleu- 
lating the time taken in cutting the rock so far. Now would be 
the time to place such marks as would be a guide to future 
observers. | 

Near the falls are beds of coal or lignite, accompanied by beds 
of shale, containing fossil ferns in abundance. 

Judging from the sections brought to light by the steep banks 
of the Mataura and Makerewa, as well as a few land slips on the 
Waiopai plains, these plains may be noted to be of aqueous forma- 
tion. The strata abound near the surface with beds of rounded 
quartz pebbles and shingle of other descriptions of rock, while 
underneath are shales and blue clay. The plains have a moderate 
rise towards the Hokanui Hills, which bound them to the north, 
and here the formation alters. While the strata on the plains are 
Sie level ur slightly inclined, the strata here are much 

isturbed and tilted. On the ridgesgof the higher hills they 
generally are nearly perpendicular—having a north-west and south- 
east strike, I did not observe here any of the true igneous or 
plutonic rock. The most prominent rocks were sila the 
action of heat or galvanic currents, engi the Appearance of trap, 
trap-taff, and chert. Breccias, shales, and softer strata ure found 
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in the less prominent ridges. Quartz shingle was everywhere 
abundant on the surface of the plains to the south of the Ho- 


iuis, 

The 12th found us on the Waimea Plains, with a morning of 
drizzling rain and mist. We started notwithstanding, and kept 
on till 2 p.t., when we camped on the banks of the Mataura, 
near the gorge of the mountains. It cleared up at 5 p.m. and 
turned out a beautiful evening. ‘The country passed over bears 
superior grass, but is much overrun with scrub. We are now 
under the foot of the Snow Mountains, and the scenery a 
pressive, with the rngged, barren, and steep heights, casting their 
sombre shadows over the plain. The Maina ole a besatiful 

bbly stream, pure as crystal. The valleys of the mountains 

ave generally accessible timber. We shot several ducks, and 

had a feast, for we had been living on bread and tea alone for 
- On the 13th we were at Mr. MacKellar’s station, where there 
are the remnants ofa Moari settlement, called Tomogalak. Moa 
bones are found here in abundance, some measuring 2 inches in 
diameter. It is supposed that these bones are collections thrown 
away by the Moaris after the bird had been eaten. Many of 
the bones do not appear above 30 years old; indeed I was in- 
formed by an old native at Jacob River that he and his tribe 
feasted on the moa in his younger years. 

The 14th found us camped on the banks of the Oreti, near the 
Elbow. ‘The country here bears fine grass, but much overrun 
with a serub called Tomataguru by the natives, or Wild Irishman 
re colonists. It is full of prickles and is difficult to penetrate. 
he formation is chert with gritty shales. 

As we have gradually lost plates, knives, and forks, we are now 
existing in the manner of savages, boiling our flesh or fowl in 
our tea-can (called a billy), kneading our dough in waterproof 
cloaks, and baking our bread in the embers of our camp-fire. 
Our table is the grass, and our plates a few leaves, our seats @ 
stone or log of wood. Our beds are of course on the ground, 
softened with a few bunches of fern or grass, covered witl oiled 
calico to keep off the damp. Our principal subsistence has been 
“damper ” (species of bread) and tea. ‘The want of flesh brings the 
greater zest when we can get it. Wetas we often are all day, 
and bedded as we often are on the damp ground all night, we have 
thriven amazingly. ‘lhegbest of all blessings, good health, has 
attended us, ere is something exhilarating in daily coming on 


ibe ecuade and in deserying new objects of interest. We are 
now beyond the range of the chite man, and the country is utterly 
desolate of inhabitants, the aborigi having long ago given up 
their traffie with the interior. The e country 1s now becoming more 
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interesting, as we are in the midst of high and ieturesque moun- 
tains bation level and fertile sina, tnd walter at their feet. 
There is also a great extent of forest to the north, on the slopes of 
the Eyre Mountains. A valley leads north, low and easy to look 
_ at; will this lead into the interior 

On the 15th we proceeded to the foot of the Dome mountain, 
and camped at the spot eligible for astronomical observations, A 
new plant appeared here, allied to the cactus, and colonially 
termed a “ Spaniard.” It has stout blades with sharp points—no 
agreeable objects to encounter. The country here is much over- 
run with these and “ wild Irishmen ;” so much so that it was a 
matter of some difficulty to drag our horses through them, for the 
poor animals, in swerving from the talons of the “wild Jrishmen,” 
were apt to be received on the more deadly weapons of the 
“ Spantards.” ax 

On the 16th I started at 7 a.m, with Lindsay, for the tops of 
the Dome and Cupola, reaching the summit of the latter by 
1) a.m., and of the former by noon. The Dome is 4505 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the Cupola 4045 feet. They 
command a most extensive prospect from the eastern to the south- 
western coasts, and over the plains intervening. Water froze on 
each summit while we were taking the observations, although the 
day in the plains was a warm one. Near the summit the vegeta- 
tion consisted of snow grass, mosses, and a species of heather. 
Half-way up the mountains some pretty flowers were gathered, 
amongst which the mountain daisy deserves notice for its elegance 
and simplicity of form, and beauty of colour. A ground x ang 
called the New Zealand strawberry by the colonists, formed an 
agreeable but rather insipid repast to our parched lips. It tastes 
much like the rose apple of India. While on the Dome, Lindsay 
employed himself in repre our names and immortalizing 
them under a cairn which he built during the time I was busy 
with the theodolite. 

The formation of these mountains I would term metamorphic, 
consisting a8 they do of cherts, and allied compact rocks, hardencd 
by the action of heat. ‘The plains beneath are aqueous, consist- 
ing of the transported débris of the interior, and adjacent moun- 
tains. To the y.x.e. an opening appeared through which no hi 
land was visible: I conjectured this then to be the pass into the 
Central districts, at present saa unknown to the European, 
and but vaguely described by the Mogri. 

The heads of the Mataura were seen to come out of the Eyre 
mountains, winding between the Dome and East Dome through 
a deep gorge, by which it issues on the Waimea plains. 

_ The panorama of the Dome mountain is truly grand, present- 
ing to.view as it does the snow-clad and sefrated outline of the 
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ae mountains, the extensive plains of Waiopai, Mataura, 
‘aiau, Clutha, and Waimea; ies Molyneux Bay, Tewaiwais 
Bay, Solander Island, and the boundless Southern Ocean. We 
got back to camp by 5 p.m. pretty well tired with our day’s * 
exertions. . 

We remained at our camp in Obzervation Bush till noon of the 
18th, having during the interval ascertained the latitude by 
circum-meridional observations of the sun. 

The mean of 5 observations gave the lat. as .. 45 34 61 
The mean of 3 sf -. * 456 


Mead Wk of Obama Bal So a RE e's. 


The uncertain state of the weather prevented more observations 
being taken. ) | 

From Observation Bush we struck for the north end of 'Taring- 
tura Downs, crossing the Oreti River, To the left we observed 
thousands of acres of dead forest apparently destroyed at one 
burning. Dusk found us entangled in a swamp, with both our 
horses bogged. By unloading we made shift to extricate them, and 
we camped on the edge after dark during a bays gale of wind. 
Here the country being destitute of wood we could obtain no tent 
poles, so as a substitute we used the gun and theodolite stand, 
and thus managed partially to exclude wind and rain. The 
whole of the Oreti valley consisted of recent deposit of shingle, 
and the grass is soft and good. a 

We were astir early on the morning of the 19th, holding along 
the east banks of the Aparima: when we came to the gorge we 
struck down to the bed of the river to avoid the rough and hilly 
country on the east, and we camped at 6 p.m. on the west side. 
The pasturage of the country is superior. The formation of the 
hills as far as could be examined was metamorphic, the strata 
being perpendicular, and strike x.w. and sz. The bed of the 
Aparima showed the débris of plutonic rocks, such as porphyry, 
rreenstone, granite, and amygdaloids. This fact would indicate 
tha t the Takitimo mountains, out of which the Aparima flows, are 
formed of these. Near our camp the impression of a bivalve was 
found in a stone of compact texture, but I could not find any 
rocks in the vicinity of the same nature. We washed the sands 
of the river and examined the ‘‘ pockets” of the rocks for gold, 
but found none. The formation: do not indicate its existence in 
this valley. : 

Our provisions being nearly expended we were astir at 4 a.m. 
of the 20th, and held down the bed of the Aparima, crossing and 
recrossing 100 times, till at length at 6 p.m. we arrived at the 
Yellow luff, where ‘we camped for the night. ‘The grasses on 
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cither side of the river were rank, but of excellent quality for 

zing. The plains are alluvial and shingly. The river when 
flooded seems to spread over a considerable distance from its 
shanks. As we have descended from the interior, the Aneroid 
barometer which I carried has notably marked the change of 
atmospheric pressure. There is fully one inch difference between 
Mackellar Station and the sea level. 

With our long travel over shingle, our horses are knocked up, 
and Drummond is in boots without soles, and all our trousers are 
torn to rags. Lindsay shot a duck, which was a great relish to 
our sugarless tea. The formation at the Yellow Bluff consists of 
strata of rolled pebbles of gramtte, porphy y, chert, &c. 

On the 21st we proceeded to Howell's Home Station, keeping 
along the edge of the terrace. The grasses here are generally 
inferior excepting to the eastward of Near Bush, where limestone 
containing fossil shells crops out. The 22nd found us at Jacob 
River Settlement, where we remained till the 26th, preparing for 
another month's travel into the interior by laying im provisions, 
purchasing clothes, shoes, &c. 

Jacob River Settlement (so named from a Moari called Jacob, 
who resided on a patch of cultivation now called Jacob Garden, 
situated two miles from the mouth of the river) deserves some 
notice. It formed one of the many whaling stations that formerly 
studded the coast of New Zealand, and is now the only place (as 
faras 1am aware) in New Zealand whose inhabitants yet continue 
the occupation. About 20 to 30 years ago, at which time beet: 
was carried on with great success, the merchants of Sydney and 
Hobart Town sent their vessels to these coasts during the season 
that the whale was known to frequent them. Owing to the savage 
and warlike propensities of the Moaris of that period, the whales 
did not much trust themselves amongst the native settlements, but 
sought such positions as were not easily accessible, to guard against 


Surprise. 

Codfish Island, situated to the west of Stewart Island, being 
girt by steep rocks constantly washed by the heavy roll of the 
stormy Southern Ocean, and having only a small poaks anes wae 
early chosen as a favourable site both for the operations of whaling 
and sealing, which latter also formed a profitable branch of industry, 
as well as for security against the treachery of the savage tribes 
then inhabiting Centre Island and Ruabuki. The natives of this 
part of New Zealand were formerly comparatively numerous, 
exceeding 3000 to 4000. Numerous and savage as they were, 
they were yet kept in awe of the more powerful tribes to the north- 
ward, who oceasionally made raids on them, killing and devouring 
or making slaves of all who fell into their hand. It was in con- 
sequence of these warlike excursions that the natives of this part 

: . 
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of New Zealand inhabited the islands above mentioned under the 
same motives as actuated their European visitors, and the main- 
land was only occasionally stealthily visited by them in the pursuit 
of shistieootihean quail, eels, and other animal food. 

The Europeans of Codfish Island numbered over 100 souls, and 
as, on the arrival of their ships, they held stores of the much-coveted 
articles, tobacco and rum, they possessed the means of securing 
the neighbouring chiefs and tribes to their interests. The con- 
sequence was that their intercourse became as intimate as the 
Europeans desired ; and considering the fact, that even the chiefs 
of those days held it an honour to sacrifice the charms of their 
daughters to the white man, it will be correctly surmised that a 
mixed race grew up as years rolled on. | 

As the intercourse of the white man and the Moari became 
more imtimate, so did their knowledge of and confidence in each 
other increase. This led to mutual support against the fear of 
other tribes which led to bolder views and more extended opera- 
tions on the coasts. ‘Thus it was not long ere the solitary strong- 
hold of Codfish Island became of very secondary importance to 
the many other settlements formed along the coasts, such as at the 
Bluff, New Hiver, Wai Kawa, Jantuck, Jacob River, &c., all of 
which, during the first and last days of whaling enterprise, became 
stations, and were continued as such till the fish was nearly extir- 
pated in these waters. | | 

From these stirring times of whaling, so often conned over by the 
“old hand” as he smokes his pipe at the door of his hut, the 
native race has declined rapidly in numbers. One cause of 
decline is said to have been the measles which broke out amongst 
them some years ago, and swept away two-thirds of them in a 
ehort time. To this visitation and other imported diseases may 
be attributed much of the decline of the native race. Lung 
diseases are also fatal to great numbers of them. 

The natives of the present day are so much reduced in number 
that they do not exceed 400. The principal remnant reside at 
Ruabuki Island, Centre Island being now deserted. On Ruabuki 
Island an enterprising and devoted missionary resides, who leaves 
all the world to follow im this lonely spot his sacred calling. A 
few dozen natives are scattered about the coast settlements, such 
as at Jacob River, New River, and the Mataura. There are a 
few also residing on Stewart Island. 

The busy days of whaling did not last many years. The 
fish was nearly exterminated, and the residue, from being dis- 
turbed, deserted the coast, so where dozena at one time could 
be seen in a bay none‘made their appearance. Such Europeans 
as had not contracted ties binding them to the soil left for other 
scenes; such as had ties contented themselves with eking out 
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a dull existence, subsisting by the labours of their Moari help- 
mates, who cultivated corn and potatoes for their white lord and 
master. The occasional call of an American or Australian whaler 
would furnish clothes, tobacco, and rum, in exchange for potatoes 
and fresh pork, of which there was always opnaleen aie in 
these settlements. 

Excepting at Jacob River such was the condition of the Eu- 
ropeans and their settlements till within these last two years, 
when the purchase of the country from the Aborigines opened it to 
colonization. From hence a new era of activity commences, but 
on this we-will not now enter, but return to Jacob River. This 
settlement is much indebted to Mr. Howell for its present pros- 
perity, for notwithstanding the failure of the principal means of 
occupation of the inhabitants in sealing and whaling, he remained 
by his adopted country, fostering by his energy and enterprise such 
branches of industry as were available either by land or by sea. 
While he annually fitted out whaling expeditions to the West 
Coast, he, at the same time, introduced stock to the country from 
Australia. On my late visits to Jacob River, more proofs of 
comfort and plenty were to be noticed than in any other part of 
the province out of Dunedin, the capital. The inhabitants, both 
Native and European, possess abundant supplies of wheat and 
potatoes grown by themselves. The meaner sort have plenty of 
pork in their enclosures, and fish for the trouble of catching them, 
while the wealthier possess large herds of cattle, and flocks of 
_— feeding on the extensive pastures surrounding the village, 

W hile ing a climate greatly more genial and temperate 
than the ghe tlands, if we may judge by the historical novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, we cannot but pursue a parallel between the olden 
times of those North British Isles and the present of Jacob River, 
The pursuits of the inhabitants appear to have been similar and 
their social condition identical. ‘Thus the Shetlands, before the 
age of steam, were relatively as far from the capital of the kingdom 
as South New Zealand may be reckoned now. Placed im so 
remote a position, the inhabitants of the latter were left much to 
their own resources: thus they made shift to manufacture soap, 
to tan leather, and distil spirits, all from native productions, But 
if the vessels return succeseful from their whaling expeditions, 
they bring with them some of the luxuries and rarities of civili- 
zation, amongst which, sugar, tea, rum, and musical boxes are the 
Most appreciated. Occastonally an American whaler will, here, 
like the Dutch yawl of yore in Shetland, lie to off port, making 
uick traffic in things contraband and uncontraband, m exchange 
or potatoes and fresh meat. * 

So much are the inhabitants attached to free trade, that on an 
exciseman being seen in the village, all the houses were shut, 

. . 
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locked, and barred. This happened for the first time during my 
visit, so | was a witness to the desolation of the streets or rather 
aoe on the occasion. Lonely as these settlemients in South 
New Zealand are, news flies rapidly from one to the other. It is 
coon known that the Ofaga has run into New River, and dis- 
charged her cattle, and, probably, more prized articles ; that an 
American whaler is lying in Paterson Inlet with good tobacco at 
cheap rates ; that the Elisa has taken three whales and lost one, 
one boat smashed but no lives lost; that the sealing expedition 
to Dusky Bay had been unsuccessful, the boat being capsized in a 
north-wester and four hands drowned. On the entry and de- 
parture of the home vessels, where many friends are on board, 
the whole village turns out, from the child to the patriarch, to 
welcome or bid farewell. 

An occasional, but now very rare excitement, engages the at- 
tention of the villagers: a whale is seen blowing m Howell 
Roads. The boats, with their harpoons, lances, and lines, are 
lin apt ses pull out and approach the sea monster. 
= harpoon is launched with unerring aim into the quivering 
flesh, and the animal eee In due time it comes to the 
surface to blow, when the lance executes its office, grasped by a 
bold and firm hand Cries of triumph soon relate the successful 
capture, and the monster is towed into the waters of the Aparima 
to be cut up for the “ trying pans.” 

To continue the parallel that I have attempted to describe, 
there would not be much difficulty in pointing out the Old Udaller, 
tough as an uncut diamond, sensitive as the aspen leaf, whose 
board is spread with abundance in the common hall where high 
and low sit together to partake. Nor can we detect here a word 
or motion to offend an entertainer or stranger's pride. Such 
courtesy and kindness as warm the heart of the wearied are afforded 
duly by each in their station. Here the amenities that adorn 
the intercourse of polished society may be a-wanting, yet there is 
not the grovelling demeanour of the hard-worked and ill-requited 
labouring man to encounter. Here the position of the labourer 
is superior, lis labour is not rraeaet ie and he, consequently, 
respects himself and others, 

o finish my parallel, last not least, Jacob River is not. with- 
out its Minnas and Brendas to grace the social circle. 

The Europeans and Natives, as said before, live in great abun- 
dance, nor to attain this is much exertion required ; indeed, except~ 
img at planting and reaping their time is their own. ‘To the 
close and constant labour entailed on the natives of civilized 
countries they are strangers; it is only on the more exciting em- 
ployments at which they will be induced to expend their energies, 
such as whaling, fishing, and mutton-bird catching. With these 
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they eer mete fill up their spare time. The Moaris pe in 
good horses, and here they have ample scope in the sport of horse- 
racing on the splendid 25-miles beach stretching to New River. 

As I have for the first time mentioned the mutton bird, I may 
take this opportunity of saying something regarding it. It is a 
sea-bird that frequents the small islands adjacent to Stewart's 
Island, and its flesh is much prized by the natives for food. The 
season for procuring the bird is March and April. It is only the 
young that are taken, and these are either procured by digging 
them out of the holes in which they are fostered by the hen, or 
they are collected by dogs during the night, at which time the hen 
entices its young out to the sea-cshore. When the young bird is 
Se it is so excessively fat, that my informant, in his own 
words, tells me, “they are like bladders full of fat.” While the 
collection of the bird is going on, the process of trying out the fat 
is continued in pots or cauldrons carried to the islands on purpose. 
There are two ways of preserving the meat, one by packing the 
same in kelp , filled with the fat of the bird, aad the other by 
ealting down. ‘The preservation in kelp bags is a most effectual 
one. These bags are found on a species of seaweed obtained on 
the rocks on the coast, and measure about 14 inches square, proving 
a tight and trustworthy receptacle. ‘To Europeans, generally, the 
flesh appears rank and over rich, but it is much esteemed by the 
natives and “ old hands.” 

The Moaris of Jacob River and adjacent settlements have 
adopted, for the most part, the English costume ; garments made 
of flax are rarely seen, and when worn are only adhered to by 
some of the elders, probably under the feeling of honouring 
ancient practice and disapproving of innovations. 

The houses of the Moaris are entirely constructed in the manner 
of European cottages; the walls being of planks, and roof of 
thatch or shingle: the chimney stands at one end, is coated 
inside with clay, and possess opie space on three sides of it 
for seats or benches. When in their houses, they squat on the 
floor during daylight; and there being only one apartment, at 
night modesty owes to darkness only what little respect it may 
obtain. The torment of the Moari house is the flea, and I have 
often pitched tent in the wet rather than encounter the infliction 
of the =r histor fasten’ on you in their domiciles. 

_ The Christian religion is professed by nearly all, though it may 
be egrrectly surmised that much of the influence of their former 
superstitions yet holds sway. 

n the denizens of Jacob River the west coast of Middle 
Island is a fertile source of interest, as 4t is here that they find 
a a> in whaling or sealing. This coast ts the most remote 
in New, Zealand, but it is thoroughly known to them, as it was 
| ' : 
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much frequented by them and the Europeans of Codfish Island in 
open boats on sealing expeditions from the origin of their settle- 
ments. This part of New Zealand is much subject to westerly 
gales and heavy rains, so is no agreeable field of industry. Not- 
withstanding the variable and stormy nature of the region, it was 
frequented with perfect safety by the experienced, for sounds and 
promontories alternate in such close succession that harbours of 
refuge are always close at hand. | 

One curious feature of these sounds is in their great depth and 
bold shores ; in most cases anchorage is difficult to be found, and 
when not found vessels moor to the trees. For though it be blow- 
ing a gale overhead, the steep cliff so protect the waters that not 
a breath is felt on the surface. Mr. Bates, my guide, informs me 
that copper ore abounds on the west coast, and also coal. ‘The 
greenstone, so much prized by the Northern Moaris, is also met 
with. This mineral is said to have a market in China. Mr. 
Bates also informs me, that a bird, called by the “old hands” 
the * Emu" (Apteryx), exists in the woods. It is about 18 inches 
high, and resembles the Australian bird of that name. 

It was to the south-west coast of Middle Island that Cook, the 
celebrated navigator, made lengthened visits, and it might be 
expected that remnants of his ms? should yet be found; but [ 
learned nothing of these from any of the “old hands” that I ques- 
tioned on the subject. At Thompson Sound the proofs of a 
mysterious and fatal event still exist in the remains of a sunken 
Indiaman. 'The vessel lies far up the sound, at a spot where her 
' destruction could not have taken place but by design. The ship 
is said to have been manned principally by Lascars, whom the 
captain and Europeans landed on an islet, and, leaving the miserable 
creatures to their fate, they proceeded in the boats to Sydney. 
‘The Lasears died of starvation, and their bones are yet to be seen 
blanching in the sun, strewed in all directions, 

In these remote regions how many may have been the cries of 

ony and despair emitted im vain !—even the few hardy Europeans 

of Codfish Island, when oceupied in their adventurous enterprises 
—how often were met their experiences of hardships from ship- 
wreck, starvation, and cruelties, by the cannibal tribes that sur- 
rounded them! Of these times the “old hands” have many a 
heart-rending tale to relate ; but they relate them without deigning 
to expect gs sympathy—hard lives and Be i usage, surfeits in 
plenty and starvation in poverty, have blunted or effaced all gelicg 
of what civilization calls “ feelings.” 

To return to Jacob River Settlement. Corn ripens by the end 
of February, and is geibretly cut by the middle of March. The 
crops, when I saw them, presented a luxuriant appearance, and 
many of the wheat "plots promised to yield 50 to 60 bushels an 
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acre. The potato crops are always excellent. ‘These crops are 
easily raised and secured ; but wheat is said during some seasons 
to be got in with some difficulty, owing to the wet. This diffieul 

I have no hesitation in saying is owing to the want of proper means 
and i ee 9 Iam informed by a practical agriculturist that 
in such a climate no fear for the scarcity of the crops need be en- 
tertained, if improved methods of farming be resorted to. Ina 
plot of white 5 I counted the grains in an average head, and 
found them to be 40 in number: some heads bore 70 grains. 

_ On the morning of the 26th, having got our provisions and soar 
horses ready, we started, takin: Mr Bates, a settler at Jacob 
River, to assist in bringing up the extra provisions now ni Fe 
for a lengthened absence. We proceeded as far az ae be ush, 
where we remained to examine the country in the neighbourhood. 
This part bears pasturage of good quality. The foeniatica is 
aqueous, and limestone, containing fossil shells, crops out to the 
north of Groper Bush. Bates am me that one of his native 
cousins saw the feathers and track of the moa about six years ago 
amongst the woods west of Jacob River; but he was afraid to 
follow the bird, ' 

On the banks of the Ormut River some most beautiful sites for 
farms exist. ‘To the west the woody ranges lie clothed with luxu- 
riant forests of birch; to the east undulating prairies, covered with 
grass. One or two positions have all the requisites of a baronial 
demesne, 

Bates tells me that the remnants of wild Moaris were found by 
him some years ago on the west coast. These consisted of heaps 
of skeletons in a cave, fish-hooks made of bone, and clothin can ule 
of flax. ‘There have been occasional suspicions of wild ‘Moaris 
being about ; but he never met with any during his 20 years’ resi- 
dence, during which long period much of his time was spent on the 
west coast.* 

March, 1857.—The 2nd of March found us camped under the 
north-west side of Twinlaw ; the hills running from thence to Long- 
wood Range. All, as far as examined, showed rocks of meta- 
morphic structure; but the western and northern bases showed 
limestone cropping out. Since we have left the region of the 
Hokanuis we have observed no more collections of rounded quartz 
poe The little hillocks caused by the downfall of trees are 

ere either covered with bare clay or pebbles, and stones of sand- 
stone, chert, &e, 

: Bigs Sound. A party from the Acheron, surveying vessel, came upon the fresh 

o of some natives who were heard making their escape through the thick 
mn 1, These people, eo far as could be learned belonged to a small isolated 
and almost unknown tribe, rarely seen even by their own cpuntrymen, by whom 
pt wider -ca wild men of the mountains.—Notes of Captam Stokes, New Zealand 
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On the 3rd I ascended Twinlaw with the hope of obtaining 
angles; but the weather proved so stormy and thick that I was 
disappointed. ‘The Waiau, the great river of the west, was for the 
first time seen meandering through the plains which extend from 
the Takitimo mountains to the sea. The country to the west of 
the Waiau is very mountainous, rugged, and woody. ‘The forma- 
tions of Twinlaw are altered rocks and conglomerates, To the 
north of the hill ee of coarse caleareous sandstone crop out, 
Senay. ce she nee panier ae bbles. aa: 

n the 4th we proceeded across the Waiau plains, and campe 
in a bush not far fies the limestone gorge, fen valley ray 
the out-crop of limestone strata, The Orawia River was forded to- 
day, and its bed was noticed to contain pebbles of plutonic pie pr 
Its banks were composed of soft shales. The first view we had of 
the Waiau was magnificent, with its bordering, spacious terraces 
amd banks, level aa and scattered forests. The country 


os over bore good grass, but much overrun with fern and 
% 


On the 5th I ; ded along the limestone ridge to the : 
of the Waiau. Found the rocks to contain fossil shells in abund- 
ance, amonget which the ferebrafitla was conspicuous. On com- 
paring the specimens I obtained with the drawings of the same 

il as obtained in Europe, I find that they nearly correspond 
with the terebratula porrecta, which pelonen to the Devonian 
group. Another species, but of which I could obtain no complete 
specimen, resembled the Pecten Lugdunensis, which is found 
in the Lias group. Various other shells were observed, but in 
too incomplete a state for satisfactory observation. 

Iam not aware what has been done in New Zealand towards 
classifying the fossils, or towards initiating a theory of age and 
superposition of strata founded on the classes of fossils it appears 
to me that, considering the want of analogy between the existing 
animal and vegetable creation of the antipodes, it is but reason- 
able to suppose that in prior ages the same want of similarity 
obtained, consequently no theory can be ventured on, excepting 
from local observation and classification, a desideratum (as far as 
I know) yet to be acquired. ; 

The ridges in the neighbourhood contain many caves, and in 
ene of them I found the decayed bones of the moa. Moari ovens 
were also seen in the neighbourhood, showing that these parts had 
been inhabited, and not lying waste as at present, The Waian 
forces its way through the limestone ridges, in a clear and well 
defined channel of about 400 feet broad, yet above and below 
this the river flows in many channels, which are subject to constant 
change. The river in this vicinity is nowhere fordable ; but a 
ferry might be established at the gorge. While the eastern 


) 
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plains of the Waiau are open, with clumps of bush at intervals, 
persica emery var laying Toe ga exceptions, are 
covered with forest to the snow line. The Waiau seems to have 
been an effectual barrier to the Moari and his fire, otherwise | 
ere this the mountains and valleys would have been denuded of their 
timber. The country to the west of the Waiau, as far as the west 
coast, is yet under forest ; this extends 100 miles x. ands, and 
50 miles E. and w. It is here then, in this only remaining ample 
expanse, that the Moa (a bird of gigantic dimensions, as proved 
by the remains of it) may yet find its last refuge; and consider- 
ing the very recent indications of its existence everywhere found 
in the eae the supposition of its existence at this present time, 
at least, has grounds for entertainment. 

We wa “the ea. of the Waian in our pannkins, and 
obtained sapien near WA The channel contains stones of 
plutonic origin, such as granite, porphyry, 3 re Sereno re: 
ing the interior mountains to be composed 

On the 6th we washed the sands of cy ag found no 
indications of gold. 

The 10th found us camped near the head of the Aparima, 
To the south the country was much “ honeycombed” on_ the 
surface; that is, was full of small holes closely adjacent, and in- 
dicating wet soil, This was the case on ant thee eae the 
tea oesh of toe Apacions eppenced, the, greseell): agncons Sih 

west of Aparima 4 to y aqueous, Wi 
occasional eivuiloer's of mestimoretic rocks. Bates ‘forms me, 
that before he started from Jacob River on the 6th, the crops » 
were nearly all secured, and that the natives were preparing to 
proceed to the Mutton-Bird Islands, 

On the 11th we proceeded to Centre Hill, arriving at 4 
I immediately ascended ss to take advantage of the clear weadiee 
while it lasted. From the top we obtained an extensive view of 
the valleys of the upper Oreti, and Waiau. The principal 
sources of the former are in the west slopes of the Eyre moun- 
tains, The heads of the Waiau were observed to come out of two 
acep gore in the snowy mountains about 50 miles distant, and 
the at the ppeared 70 miles distant. The western 
head and gr ranges appeared pproach within 20 miles of Milford 
Sound. Mr. Howell had informed me of a native track seit or 
Milford Sound’ and tho-head: of the Waian. They freq 
this track andythe waters of the Waiau, which they es ra pat: 

flax stalks, in ae from vid 
coast. 
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- The area north of Mount Hamilton, extending over the valleys of 
the upper Waiau and Oreti, cannot be less than 600 square mules. 
The pasturage, as far as viewed, appeared to be good, and at the 
same time well wooded. This day has been blowy, and excessively 
so to-night; so much so that it was with some difficulty that we 
crawled along the exposed ridges of the hill. ‘The formation of 
Centre Hill is stratified, containing clay-slates"nd shales. The 
grass in the neighbourhood is generally good, but the flats are 
wet and mossy to some extent. 

After we had lit our camp fire the wood-hens came about it as 
pe usually do. A wood-hen or two would have been a dainty 
addition to our fat pork, so Bates was intent in his attempts to 
decoy them under his grasp, but to no purpose. The modus 
operandi he adopted being new to me, I watched his motions with 
no little interest. Bates first got a stick on which he made a 
running noose of flax; he also got another somewhat shorter on 
which he tied his red handkerchief in the form of two wings. He 
next obtained a broad leaf which he doubled, and putting it 
between his teeth, by drawing his breath he produced a shrill call 
imitating with surprising exactness that of the bird. Squatting 
himself on his heels, Bates, with his two sticks, set about his object 
with great determination. ‘The birds were not long in answering 
his call, and one soon came walking wp to him. Chrio, chrio, 
chreek ! called Bates, enticing the bird to battle with his winged 
conjuring stick; duff, duff, duff! bouncingly answered the bird, 
and duff, duff, duff! as bravely answered Bates. This play went 
on for some time, but there was no supper to be got off the wood- 
hen, for she stopped short of the noose, scanning with gerio-comic 
gravity her decoyer, first with one bright black eye and then with the 
other. True, his nose was as red as her own, for the summer sun 
had flayed it; true, his legs were as bright red as her own, for 
the A ear " and “wild Irishmen” had struck and scratched 
them till they were raw. But I do not like that greedy grey eye 
fastened on me, says the wood-hen; it is too like that of the all- 
absorbing Anglo-Saxon ; and she walksaway notwithstanding the 
thousand chrio, chrio, chreeks, that poor Bates put forth for Ins 





supper. He had to eat fat pork without the longed-for accompaui- 
ment. pi 

‘The 12th was wet and windy, accompanied by hail; Mount Hamil- 
ton towered amongst the clouds white with the drifting showers 
of snow. The weather moderated sufficiently for as to start at 
10 a.m. We struck eastward, crossing the Oreti with ease, it not 
being above ankle deep. After crossing the Oreti, we came u pon 
very shy ii ground covred with high tussacks and full of holes. 
We set fire to thé country and continued along the lower slopes 
of the west Dome.* The country having ‘rang ot pega ees 
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ward, we could not judge of its nature, so it was not long ere we 
found ourselves in an extensive bog. We persevered in our 
attempts to ge through it till we had got about a mile into it, 
when two of our horses sank to the haunches, and lay there till 
we unpacked them and hauled them out. We retraced our steps 
with some difficulty, and made for an island as darkness came on. 
The wind blew a enld gale over our exposed position, the ground 
being burnt bare of grass and scrub, yet we managed to pitch our 
tent and collect sticks enough to boil our kettle and fry some 
pork. With this we regaled ourselves, leaving for to-morrow the 
care of getting out our horses from the predicament into which we 

them. In the mean time they browsed greedily on such grassy 
tufis as were sparingly found over the little island 

On the morning of the 13th we were early astir, and after some 
search found a place just passable for horses, and we got them 
through after “ fori "two of them. The 14th found us with 
our tent pitched on the eastern banks of the upper Mataura, where 
we secured our provisions and tethered our horses, ‘This done we 
started with the small tent-blankets and provisions on our backs, 
holding for the pass that I had seen from the Dome leading into 
the interior, and we camped at 5 p.«., ina gully at the foot of 
the slate range. 

As the nature of this country differs from that which we have 
hitherto gone over, being now mountainous and dry instead of 
undulating or level, much intersected by rivers and swamps, . 
come remarks here will not be out of place regarding the mode 
of getting oe the unexplored country of this part of New 
Zealand. We have crossed in all directions what is generally 
considered a difficult country, all our party being strangers to the 
same; but a little experience soon teaches what track to attem at, 
and what to avoid. ‘The surest se i of country is given by 
the colour of the grass. If grass ahi white, go on; it grows 
on hard ground: if green or brown, turn aside ; it grows on aah 
Taking heed of this maxim we have easily avoided ground (where 
it was possible to avoid it) dangerous to our horses, and when we 
have been at fault it has been when the country has been recently 
burnt, which renders the whole surface of one dark brown colour, 

cre are many other indications of the nature of the ground. 
Thus, spear grass, and scrub called Tomataguru, and michi- 
michi grow on hard ground, while the stilted tufts called Moari 
heads, moss, and rushes, indicate quagmire, and are never to be 





appronched with horses. 

i crossing valleys and rivers some experience is required to 

avoid bad ground. In the concave banks éf rivers where lagoons 

debouch, soft mire and. quicksands are often mef with, and at the 

oot of terraces soft swamps are generally fotind. In crossing 
. rs 
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from one terrace or side of a valley to the other, it was our prac- 
tice to look out for a place where the river made a large sweep, so 
as to approach across from one side to the other. In such spots it 
will generally be found that the banks of the river are approacli- 
able by sand or gravel spits, left by the floods and tails of the hill 
spurs. The river itself, if fordable at all, will be so in the middle 
of the valley. At the edges of the valleys the rivers usually run 


deep. 

The valley in which we now were is bounded on the west by 
the Eyre mountains, and on the east by the slate ranges. The 
formation of the hills is schistose, intersected by veins of quartz, in 
which peroxide of iron is oftenseen. Good roofing slate is plenti- 
ful on the east terraces of the valley. 

On the 15th we were early astir, and leaving our tent and 
blankets we ascended to the top of the slate range, estimated to 
attain an elevation of 2,000 feet above the valley. After we had 
arrived at the top we continued along the range till we obtained 
a satisfactory view of the country beyond. ‘This range divides 
the waters of the Clutha from those of the Mataura, and in a 
§.E. direction a comparatively low and undulating country 
stretched as far as the Canterbury province. No high mountains 
are seen in this direction; but our view to the night and left was 
limited by the high land bounding the valley down which we 
looked. The ascertaining the existence of an available country 
was all that could be attempted at present, interior exploration 
being foreign to the present service in which I was engaged. iAs 
far as we went pack-horses could be brought, and | saw no 
obstacles to their farther ee | | 

We saw no appearance of lakes, and on after inquiry of the 
Moaris it appears that Wakatip Lake must lie in the valley 5 miles 
higher up the Mataura, by which route they say it is easily acces- 
sible. No Moaris now living in the south have been in this 
direction for 16 years, and they have generally a very imperfect 
idea of the conliguration of the interior with its lakes and rivers; 
so, much of their information proved fallacious, ‘Thus, the Moaris 
of Jacob River maintained that the Mataura, Jacob River, and 
New River had their sources in Wakatip Lake. 

Wakatip Lake was at one time much frequented for its green- 
stone, formerly an article of trade with the northern Moaris. 

_ The scenery from the top of Slate Range was truly magnificent, 
for we had the bold precipitous and peaked Eyre mountains 
opposite us, while at our feet in the blue distance meandered the 
silvery Mataura, which we could trace from its source in Eyre 
Peak till it lost itself in the deep gorge beneath the Dome. 

he prospect wis quite Alpine, imitating in wildness the valleys 
of Savoy ; but hefe we missed the well cultivated fields and green 
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pastures of the “interval.” When will there be an analogy in 
this also ? 


_ The passing day warned us to descend, so we returned to the 
valley, and reloading ourselves we made for the spot where we 
left our horses and provisions. On the way we chased two wild 
dogs, sending some shot into one of them. They were pure white 
in colour. On turning back we set fire to the grasses <0 as to 
he facility to future travellers. The constant foreing our way 
through high grass, fern, and scrub, has worn shoes and trousers 
into holes and rags. We tumble dozens of times in a day, one 
time over a tussuck, another time into a hole; now against a 
“Spaniard,” and then into the rough arms of a “ wild Irishman ;” 
till our legs are raw with jags and scratches, and our hands and 
arms are full of thorns. The hair is even worn off the legs of our 
horses, and their fetlocks are full of sores. On the top of the 
Slate Range mica schist prevailed. The formation indicates 
ped, but we were not successful in obtaining specimens in the 
bed of the river, 

On the 16th we recrossed the upper Mataura and returned to 
the creek near Observation Bush, sg Sas we camped. We set fire 
to the country as we went along, and now fully 30 milesis ina blaze. 
This evening is calm, and the Dome mountain is on fire from top 
to bottom. About this time two years I was in Rome when the 
illumination of the Dome of St. Peter's took place. On the former 
Dome Nature has only given one mite of her care ; on the latter 
man has expended the highest of his skill. Both have their 
characteristics, Man's work, though limited, was beautiful ; 
Nature's, as viewed to-night, was great and terrible. 

On the 19th we had proceeded to the south end of the Taring- 
tura Downs ; along the eastern edge of the same, schists and por- 
phyries were seen to prevail, and the pasturage was of superior 
quality. On the sank end breccias were abundant, and limestone 
is found more westerly, distance about 4 miles. | 
, As the steep country terminates here, and the low land begins, 
it was a subject of some consequence to the pote to ascertain if 
any road could be got, either by the banks of the Oreti or Make- 
rewa, to New River Junction or to Invercargill. With the object 
of finding indications I ascended a hill and carefully reconnoitred 
the banks of the said rivers. Both showed herbage unfavourable 
for passage, particularly the Makerewa, where a dull brown 
swamp ore eith patches of scrub was seen to extend over all 
the country not occupied by hills and forest. ‘There was no use 
in losing time on the Makerewa, we therefore proceeded to 
examine the banks of the Oreti. Aftes leaving the Taringtura 
Downs we got on to “honey-combed” country for one or two 
miles, but descending the terrace we held ow to a track of hard 


i 
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which did not continue above other two miles. Here wet 
country prevailed in a manner to debar the passage of quadrupeds. 
Seeing there was no passage this way, we returned to our camp 
on the Taringtura Downs, at which we arrived by dark. 
_ A route to New River might be suggested by the Spar Buzh, 
but this line of road is so much intersected by swamps that it 
would have been impossible to have taken our horses with us. It 
is possible that parties having more time at their command may 
yet find a practicable route from the Taringtura Downs to Inver- 
eargill, and I would suggest’ as the most likely direction—the 
crossing of the Oreti 5 miles below the Downs, and thence by 
We were at Jacob River Settlement on the 22nd, where we 
found the harvest with slight exceptions secured. On the 24th 
we proceeded to New River, sheltering ourselves for the night in 
an old house at Owi. On the 25th we swam our horses across 
the y of the New River, here 4 of a mile broad, and got to 
Campbell Town on the Bluff. This day I observed granite and 
schist, in contact and amalgamating. On the 26th we swam our 
horses across the Bluff Harbour, and lodged for the might at 
Davis's cottage, situated in Tewai Point. This cottage is 
romantically placed on the shores of the Southern Ocean, in the 
as ara of rugged rocks, kelp, and roaring surf. 
u the 27th we proceeded to the ferry-house at the Toitoes, 
arriving at 7 pw. The road bad, along an unfirm beach of 
vel and sand extending 20 to 25 miles in ee the journey 
18 therefore a trying one. At the end of this we had to swim our 
horses across the harbour, about + of a mile in breadth. From 
Tewai Point to Bushy Point the formation is recent deposit of 
quartz pebbles, and the grass on it is inferior. ‘To the north and 
east of Bushy Point as far as the Mataura, and stretching inland 3 to 
7 miles, the formation consists of decayed vegetable matter, whose 
surface is a pest bee. In the bog Fhgoons of brackish water are 
numerous. ig day has been as beautiful as could be desired, 
and the cool sea-breeze was refreshing. 

The house that we got into at the end of our long journey be- 
longed to an “old hand,” and was as primitive as its owner. It 
was built of grass, with a fire in the centre, the chimney being a 
hole in the roof The inhabitants consisted of an old man, a 
child, 6 dogs, 2 cats, | hen, 3 chickens, fleas innumerable, and 1 
pig- The pig was the playfellow of the child, and thus, being a 
pets are not in the arms of the child, had the snuggest seat at 

e fire. 

Now as there were neither candles, chairs, nor tables, culinary 
and scullery operations had to go on by the fireside; these it may 
be shekatiiaa gined were dene under difficulties which our old entertainer 















fr 
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could scarcely meet. For the pig was fond of potatoes, the dogs 
of beef; surrounded by such hungry myrmidons, a system of 
attack and defence was constantly going on, in which both mess 
and dishes were overturned andemptied. At length the energetic 
hospitality of our “old hand” prevailed, who placing our supper 
on the ea aia chest—which had the advantage of darkness to cover 
the viands—I am searcely ashamed to confess that we did all the 
justice to the same that ravenous appetites from a long journey 
are capable of. 

The Toitoes harbour is safe inside, but is difficult of ingress 
and egress, owing to the narrowness of the mouth, and the 
geners ly very heavy surf upon its bar, The harbouris formed by 
the debouching of the Mataura River into the sea, which has the 
effect of keeping yepen a space at the Junction of the sandy beach 
with the elifly heads which would otherwise be choked up. 

From the Toitoes we held along the castern banks of the 
Mataura, which river we crossed near Dr. Menzies’ station; 
thence we returned to Invercargill on the 31st, after examining 
the country adjacent to the Waikivi Creek. | got but slight 
Insight into the nature of the formation to the east of the Mataura. 
The nature of the grasses would indicate the presence of lime ; some 
metamorphosed rocks were observed cropping out on Kuriwau Hill. 
The pasturage near the coast is inferior, being overrun with fern, 
but it rapidly improves as we journey inland, and the scenery is 
strikingly agreeable. 

The survey was now completed ; and before returning to head- 
quarters I may take this opportunity of venturing on a few 
remarks which may appear too personal to be interesting. After 
serving so many years in the Survey Service of India, on this my 
first entry on the rough duties of the Colonial Surveyor, I had the 
contrast of circumstances pretty sensibly defined on my memory. 
The species are broadly distinct. The Indian Survey officer is 
clothed in snow white from “sola topi” down to canvas pipe- 
elayed shoes, He smokes his perfumed “ hooka” or the ark 
“manilla" with an air of listless satisfaction. When he walks on 
duty he is followed by a “ Piada,” carrying an umbrella to shade 
him from the sun, and should a gutter cross his path, two lusty 
“bearers” are ready to lift him over, Two or three hours of 
out-door exposure of his precious self suffices for the day, which 
done he sits at the door of his capacious enjoying his 
“otium cum dignitate” and his brandy “ pance.” The al ht- 
est weight distresses him—he does not even carry a purse. “He 
has hundreds of luxuries at his command; but does he enjoy 
them? No; an extra mouthful of “ moorgee ” or glass of “ simp- 
kin” requires three doses of nitro-muriatic acid to assist poor 
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oe nature. His hollow eye and cadaverous complexion tell 
a tale. 

The Colonial Surveyor in these regions is clothed in fustian 
trousers and blue shirt, Panama hat, and stout hob-nailed shoes. 
He is St rant from his chainman. If he smokes, it is fotid 
negrohead through a ** cutty “’ pipe, and he puffs at that energeti- 
min He has a homdred things about him; knives, needles, 
telescopes, matches, paper, ink, thread and buttons; these are 
stowed away in all corners of his dress; and then his “swag” 
contains his tent-blankets, and change of clothes. These with his 
theodolite he carries on his back, and walks away through bogs, 
“creeks,” and serubs, at the rate of 3 miles an hour. He cleans 
his shoes once a month with mutton drippings, and he lives on 
“ damper,’ salt junk, and oceans of tea. His fare is homely, but 
it is hott oom tosee his voracity, His bed is on the ground, and 
he considers himself a if he gets into a bush where he can 
luxuriate in the warmth of a blazing fire. In this land of equality 
he shares bed and board with his men, but they are not of the 
common sort, for “the service ” is popular amongst the enterpris- 
ing colonists, and he has to pick. They are men that know their 
place and duty. 

ving partaken of the bitters and sweets of both services pretty 
freely, I must state that upon the whole, as surveyors are made to 
be killed, I prefer “dum vivimus” cold air and stout appetite, 
to a hot air and general prostration. I prefer the homely enjoy- 
ments of colonial life. 

By the 15th of April I was again in Dunedin, the capital of the 
provinee, having since I left it travelled over, mostly on foot, 
nearly 1500 miles of difficult country, and surveyed by ‘ recon- 
noissance” near 24 millions of acres. I was forced to remain 
for five days at Invercargill to rest my horse, as it was much 
knocked up. As I had received orders from his Honour the 
Superintendent to examine the bar of the Clutha River, I diverged 
for that purpose, and thus had an opportunity of viewing the 
beautiful scenery of the delta of that river, and of partaking of the 
a, a of several of its highly esteemed settlers. 

he entrance of the Clutha is undoubtedly a difficult one, being 
crossed by a bar, and having a narrow channel with an almost 
constant outward current, bounded on one side by shifting sands, 
and on the other by rocks partly sunken and coi | 

Leaving the delta of the Clutha I proceeded on to Dunedin, 
nob there on the evening of the 14th April. The moet re- 
markable features on the route are extensive wet levels, covered 
with that stilted tuft called “ Moari heads ” by the settlers. 
The tuft is supported by a trunk of conglomerated fibrous roots, 
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not unlike the trunk of the date palm, without its consisteney. It 
stands from $ to 5 feet high, and Sables a dwarf palm : indeed 
were it true that Nature slowly produces alteration in genera and 
species, so as to graduate one into the other, a favourite theor 
of some pence I would say of this little grass tree that it 
_ was simply an embryo palm. Itis remarkably adapted to its po: 
tion, for the levels on which it is found being subject to alter- 

nate droughts and floods, the trunk, by its elevation, =p 
the tuft of grass on its head securely above the influence of the 
waters. 

When I left Invercargill only three houses had been built, viz., 
the survey office, Mr. MacAndrews’ store, and Mr. Lind’s house 
of accommodation; but as the sections had been sold, great pre- 

arations were being made to commence building . operations. 
he site of Invercargill is nearly level, with sufficient fall for 
drainage and sanatory operations. It stands on a broad estuary, 
and is bounded on two sides by dense wood. ‘The scenery in the 
vicinity is not unpleasing, and, were roads constructed, the spot 
er: be made as agreeable as any in temperate regions. | 

To Captain Stokes, a.x., isdue the merit of having first brought 
to the notice of the Society the capabilities of the district, and the 
advantages of its geographical position towards England and 
Australia, In his remarks on its eligibility for European coloniza- 
tion and fertility of soil 1 heartily concur. For the detailed ex- 
pression of the opinions of the above distinguished officer I beg 
to refer inquirers to the 21st volume of the Society's Journals, 


age 25. 

Davies the period that I was engaged in the survey I noted 
down the fidiaations of the barometer and thermometer, with 
remarks on the weather. As these would be too lengthy, I 
poueahs in concluding my paper, merely state the general 
results ;— 





Date, | Flarometer, Ther. * Ttemarks. 


SS Ee ——S = 
1857, Min. Max, | Min. |\Max. 





| These observations were at the sea level. 
31 inclusive | 


There were 3 days of broken weather: 
otherwise gp y¥ fine. 





These observations ranged to 1000 feet * 
February | 28-60 | 30-08 | 43 | 76 rite ee "bere were 6 days 
sometimes windy, 


1 (These observations ann 4 
March .. | 97°80 | 20°08 | 46 | 60 |! shove the sen level. ‘bere wore ¥ ape 
| of broken weather. 
. = 
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Comparative Vocabulary of the Malay and Moari Languages. 
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Moan, | Eworsit, ENGLISH, 
hee lies 
| Fire, on | Fire. 
tee 71 Fe like. 
: a fperee, Cl ih 
aes roots, “4 “ihn 
Vs =" 
‘To | Rocest tbat with 
To rush, ta charge | Py | Papen inenan, 
These, ino J =o 
! Hari pa t. st of day, 
Smoke, 1, # cs Smoke, 
Tail of a fish Kor, it ee tail, 
Fruit, Boah, #, -» | Fruit. 
Hair, L « | Feathers or down. 
| A fish, Kan | A fish, 
| To drink. i To drink. 
| Small, Kitechi, a Small. 
A stone, Bata, «. A. atone, 
| Thin, lean, es } Lean. 
Striking. suru, Rotten, 
A louse, A louse. 
Warm. _ Warm. 
Finger nail, Finger nail. 
Point of a spear fs il E mere tik 
noce, “pring of water. 
Wind, nha ‘ind. 
To understand. +» | To onderstand, 
ree of a river, -. | A spring of water. 
- | A parent, om | er. 
+ | Abundant, az Many. 
Shee ee ae 
: ‘oO tie, rhe ‘oO marry. 
My. -~ iL 
Six. =. | Base, 
- | Father, - | Father, 
Good, -» Goes. 
| Father, Par) Father, 
re | A board, nies fa ae | 4 bonrd. 
A load forthe back. Piku! te | tena for o man. 
- : Loge | Kiehi, a 4: a oy: 
| © collect, SB! oe To Silk 
Puke, J : A hill, Bukit rf aa + A. hill. 
Rangi, «. “ ab ee « oe Al és oe | Sey. 
Tima. 1. Lins. 3.2. | Bite. 
MB, ne te Two. ) Dua, «, oF ow, © a Two, 
a 
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Arrexprx A—continued, 








- MALAY. 









Moant, ENGLISH. 


Tai-mati, B, owe ‘=e ** 

Tama, #, ae) wa 
50 Tamahine, s, . 

‘Tan i, a. an oa err. 

Tans, on “ee {EO vat 

Tonumangs, #.  «. res of burying. 

Tapakari, #, +. +. 

Tepaal, #. --.+ ° +. rn feotentk | 

| ie chip as with } | 
Tarai, ¢. ae ws 

















Taruiga, s.°°.. -. | The ear, 
Tats, C. as a Pa To split. 
Tau,#. .. «. «| A year. 

60 Tite, Hse =a an apy Scorn t. 
Tohu-tohn, er. - direct, 
Tua-whenua,s, .. | The mainland, 
Tuhi-tuhi, cv. os rite, 
Tari, a. rf : 


Turna-waenga, . 
Wahine, a... ‘+: 


Karat, », am aa 
| Bekan-nvati,:-, aa 
yl Bekan-heiran, r 





Aprenpix B. 


Altitudes above the level of the sea in foet. 


Dome .. -- -. ++ + +» 4505 | Mount Eyre  ... .. -- .. 6054 
Cupola... 2.0 ce ae cee, ne AOE Taringtura .. .. «: . «. S008 
Forest Hill .. .. .. -. +. &98 | Mount Hamilton .. .. .. 46TH 

arith 4179 |S. Pk. Takitimo os oe) Oe |= 


Hare Hill ae = i ® es 2207 S. ; Ditto =e ae bi ae 4582 
Shi J Cone a a a i = a 2072 Woodlaw Ld =F ae ee a 1682 
E. Peak Hokoanni - «» 2205 | Mount Pleasant .. .. .. .. 984 


Sopedown Hill .. .. = «» 801 |) Fernduniaw .. .. 2. «os 1974 
N. Longwood Hange.. =. .. 2602 | Howell'@ Hill .. .. .. i. 649 
3. itte - «o « 2451 | Omawi Hill ,.. 1. .. cs. 696 
The Risk Saininait a; Sep = 
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APPEenpix (, 





Estimated Area of the Lands of the District surveyed, included between the 
Maiau and Matanra rivers, and the Umbrella, Eyre, and Takitime mountains. 
Sea MWS vies ss, ccm nas BA Pokal << ways nee Oe 
Takitimo me -_m 4 a oT 14 Makerewa et ee an oa 21 
Wairaki es am ee on or 6 Wi fh i a ae =. =. =. 10 
Hamilton ae == Pt ot im 4 New iver Pr re #5 ae 7 
6 , . 
6 


Longwood Range .. .. .. 242 | Seaward Hush.. |... -. 58 


Forest Hill = : is oe 3B | tee Bai 


Bog bar aw am An * # 
Waimatook . 
Woody Knoll... .. .. 


108 
Agricultural Lanes, 
Principally on the Mataura, Waiopai and Oreti Plains .. .. o ow 400 
Pastoral Lands, 
Principally on the north ofthe mbowe =o... ws news ne es ees 180 
Barren Lanes, 
Principally on the ridges of the Takitimo and Eyre mountains, also 
Hokanut Hills “+ sm =a oe i ni 7 Bah _m =. *. = Ga) 
Total Square miles ..  .. «. S728 


Aprenpix D, 





Population of the district included in the houndaries given in Appendix C. from 
the Official Census of February, 1857, | 
Europeans Cae Ta =e aa a. 35S 
Half castes =e 7 #s 70 
Moaris 2.0 6. 4s ee 119 


‘Total = = i 442 


| 
t 
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X[I.—Observations relative to the Geographical Position of the 
West Coast of South America. By Cantos Moesta, Director 
of the National Observatory, Santiago de Chile, May 29, 
1856. 

Communicated by Joux Powrn, Esq., of Panama, F,n.0.s. 
Head, June 14, 1858. 


Tue careful observations made by those in command of the seve- 
ral surveying vessels since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury; one of the objects being to fix the true geographical position 
of the West Coast of South America, refer principally to Valparaiso 
and Callao. 

The longitudes of these two points have been determined by 
observations of celestial phenomena, or the absolute method ; also 
by the transmission of mean time of Greenwich by chronometers, 
as was done, for example, in the important expedition commanded 
by Captain FitzRoy. 

The longitudes of Callao and Valparaiso served to determine 
intermediate points between these two ports, also the coast of 
Equador and Panama, as well as that of many groups of islands 
in the Pacific. ‘Thus, it will be seen, the great importance of 
knowing the exact longitude of Valparaiso and Callao in relation 
to the hydrography and geography of this sii of the globe. 

During the last few years the port of Valparaiso has been in 
contact with Santiago by means of the electric per which 
has given us the most correct means of knowing the differ- 
ence of meridian of the two places. It may be mentioned that 
the late experiments made as to the velocity of the electric fluid 
through a fine of wire, show that it does not pass with the extra- 
ordinary rapidity supposed by Wheatstone; nevertheless, its 
pizsage is not less than 16,000 miles per second, and the time 
during which the electric fluid traverses the distance from San- 
tiago to Valparaiso is not appreciable. In other words, a signal 
upon the key of the electric telegraph in Valparaiso may be trans- 
mitted to Santiago instantaneously, and wice vers. - Each beat of 
a second of a chronometer regulated to mean time of Valparaiso 
can be transmitted instantaneously to Santiago, and compared at 
the latter place with the time shown by a chronometer regulated 
for mean or time. The difference between these two times will 

ive the difference of meridians of the two places. Thus it has 
been proved that the difference of longitude Rakeeta Santiago and 
Mi ren dn dm. 56°53. 2 
it may be mentioned, that this valu@ expresses the differenc: 
between _Tregieets pote of the National Observator of Senta 
and that of the Tower of the Custom-house of Vasari, this 
+ * 
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last being only a few steps to the east of the Castillo de Rosario, 
. of 13 referred the longitude of Valparaiso as determined by 
Itz hoy, 

I may state that I have obtained the same value by transmit- 
ting mean time from Santiago to Valparaiso by means of a good 
chronometer, carrying it in the hand in a gig. " I purposely made 
this journey the 24th of October, 1853, in 17 hots, and the 
interval between the two comparings of the chronometer in both 
places was 29 hours. | 
_ The rate of the chronometer had not altered in the least 
during the journey, which is a f that this method may be 
resorted to for the transmission of time with much exactness from 
one place to another, observing the necessary precautions. 

It will be seen that the operation of determining the longitude 
of one place in respect to another by the electric telegraph is very 
easy, and the method much more correct than any previously em- 
ployed. To give a proof of the exactitude obtainable by this 
method, we may mention that probably there are no other obser- 
vatories in the world whose difference of meridian has been so 
minutely examined for the last two centuries as those of Green- 
wich and Paris. This difference has been determined by thou- 
sands of celestial observations, as well as by chronometric and 
geodesic: when Le Verrier and Airy determined ib seam in 1853 
by the electric belegraph established at that period between the 
two countries, the result was a difference less than that previously 
calenlated in nearly a second of time. ‘This new method a pears 
most important to ua, for geography as well as for our know edge 
of the figure of the earth, it being now possible to obtain the exact 
position of one point in respect to another on the surface of our 
globe, astronomically as well as geodesically, the results of which 
will give us the elements to determine the curvature of its surface 
when such operations may be necessary. 

After this digression, I now return to the subject under con- 
sideration, The exact difference being known between the 
meridians of Valparaiso and Santiago, we may take the meridian 
of the last-mentioned place as a reference for all those of the 
coast which formerly have been referred to the meridian of Val- 
paraiso, I will soon show the degree of exactitude with which 
we now know the position of the meridian of Santiago with respect 
to that of Greenwich, and I limit myself here to saying that, 
taking for the point of comparison the meridian of Santiago, the 
rebult is that navigators have placed on their maps the West Coast of 
South America too far to the west. 

It may be interesting ard even instructive to record briefly the 
results of the observations which from time to time since the com- 
mencement of the precent century have been obtained by celebrated 


West Coast of South America. ) 
travellers for the longitudes of Valparaiso and Callao. I will 


commence with the observation which doubtless merits every con- 
fidence, namely, that of the transit or passage of Mercury before 
the Sun's dise, observed by Baron Humboldt, in Callao, the 9th 
of November, 1802. This observation compared with others on 
the same phenomenon made at Greenwich, Paris, Seeberg, Lilien- 
thal, Berlin, Celle, and Copenhagen,* gave for the longitude of 
Callao 5" 18™ 16" to the west of Paris. 
Later (during the years 1826 to 1836) the longitude of Val- 
iso by the surveying Fp a under Captains King, Fitz- 
2 and Stokes. ‘Ube result deduced from their observations of 
culminations of the moon, of occultations of the stars, and lunars 
taken at Valparaiso, gives for the longitude of the Castillo de 
Rosario ft 4° 56" 6°6. 

The same expedition determined the difference of longitude 
between Valparaiso and Callao by chronometers, and adopted 
for this element the value of 22™ 8°4, showing the longitude of 
Callao to be 5° 18™ 15"; which result differed only 1 sec. from 
the first observation, F 

The foregoing observations were subsequently revised by 
Capt. Beechey,f and from his investigations the longitude of 
Valparaiso was 45° 55™ 56°2, which would give for the longitude 
of Callao 5" 18™ 4"-6. | 

To the three determinations of the longitude of Callao already 
mentioned, I will add the last observed of importance, namely, 
that of the transit of Mercury the 4th of May, 1832, made by an 
excellent observer, Mr, Scholtz, in Lima, and Dr. Gallo, at the 
request of Humboldt. Mr. Scholtz deduced from this observa- 
tion, comparing it with another made at Breslau of the same 
phenomenon, § the longitude of Lima to be 5* 17™ 45", 

From this result we easily find the longitude of Callao, seein 
that Humboldt had determined the difference of the meridian of 
Lima and that of Callao from November 9th to December 24th, 
1802.) According to his observations, Callao is to the west of 
Lima 28"7, 

Thus the result of -the transit of Mereury in 1832 gave as the 
longitude of Callao 5® 18" 13"7. It will be seen that three 
of these results give, with a trifling difference, the same value for 
the longitude of Callao, and in view of this agreement we may 
believe that the longitude of Callao is now well known. Never- 
theless by the observations made at our National Observatory, the 





* Ste Humboldt, * Recueil d’Observations Astronomiques,’ vol. i. 427, 
+ See * Journal of the Royal, Generephicel Society,” a. a . etl a 421-427. 


t Ser * Nant. April, 1838, 

{| See! Astronom Nachrichten,” Wo, 392, . 

| See Humboldt, ‘Reeu. d'Observ, Astr.," tom. ii,  * 
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result is, that the before-mentioned longitudes of Valparaiso and 
Callao are still affected by a considerable error. The longitude 
of the National Observatory is founded on a series of observations 
of moon culminations, and of stars, situated near its parallel 
(which are indicated in the Ephemeris), made at the end of 1852 
with the t meridian circle of this establishment. The exact- 
ness of these last observations is without doubt ater than 
could have been obtained by the before-mentioned English scien- 
tific expeditions which had only portable instruments. For this 
reason the longitude of Santiago has been better determined. I 
have also compared my observations with corresponding ones 
made in several European observatories whose respective positions 
are known with the greatest accuracy. 

In this manner, not only no instrumental error, neither that of 
the lunar tables, could have any influence in the result of the 
said observations. Here, then, is the position of the meridian of 
the National Obzervatory of Santiago de Chile with respect to 
that of Greenwich :— 4 

y 35 comparisons of moun culminations with Greenwich .. .. 4 42 S15 
BY 17 at da, do. do, Hamburgh.. -. « S22 
12 do. do, do. Krememiinster o> oes 

6 do. do, do. Cracow... «5 ss ss S47 

From these different results, we deduce the longitude of San- 
tiago de Chile to be to the west of Greenwich 4" 42" 32"4, and 
that of Valparaiso 4" 46™ 28"9, and compared with Paris 
4" 55" 49"5. | | | 

This value differs 17°1 from that adopted by the English 
expeditions for the longitude of Valparaiso; and by this said 
quantity, in nearly all maps, the whole of the West Coast of South 
America is placed too far to the west, 

Taking into consideration the preceding observations, we have 
here the several longitudes compared with that of Greenwich :— 





h. 
Santingo a a a 
Maa 150) as im am a: 2 4 4a) > 
aoe igus fit te Sw 5 8 3aT3 
Lima 5 8 86 


For vessels making long voyages in the Pacific, particularly if 
om a scientific mission, the cet ie the exact longitude of 
Valparaiso is of great importance. ‘Thus it will be expedient to 
give this new determination the necessary publicity, communi- 
cating the same to the hydrographic departments of the various 
maritime nations, and that our ministry of marine cause to be 
adopted the foregoing lotgitude of Valparaiso in the surveys the 
hational marine mity make on our, coasts. 
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XII.—Exreursion made fram Quito to the River Napo, January 
fo May, 1857. By Dr. Wruttam Jameson. 
Read, Jane 14, 1853. 


HAVING on various occasions visited the forest that extends from 
the western slope of Pichincha to the shores of the Pacific, I felt 
desirous of descending the opposite or eastern ridge, and pene- 
trating as far as the banks of the Napo. My object was to compare 
the natural productions of a region in many respects similar, but 
which I conceived might be somewhat modified by the continent 
that extends for many hundreds of miles to the shores of the At- 
lantic. Owing to the limited time at my disposal, I can scarcely 
pretend to have accomplished anything. A residence of many 
years would be necessary to acquire even an imperfect knowledge 
of the zoological department, in which there is apparently more 
variety than in the productions of the soil. The latter statement 
may not be altogether correct, because from the difficulties atten- 
dant on the journey I could not possibly examine the immense 
variety of forest trees that form the principal feature of a country 
which, since the creation, has remained unpeopled by the human 
race. I shall feel satisfied, however, if I have been the means of 
aiding a few new species to the cabinet of the naturalist. | 

Associated with Professors Francis and Moore, of the United 
States, I started from Quito on the 17th January. Our road lay 
across the valley of Chillo, which separates the two main ridges of 
the Andes. It is clothed with a vegetation of mimosa, a cactus, a 
mulberry, and a wild cherry. In the afternoon we arrived at the 
farm of Itulcache, situated at the base of the eastern chain. 

Jan. 18.—To-day we commenced the ascent of the eastern chain, 
and, leaving the cultivated district, we entered a region producing 
native g affording pasture for numerous herds of cattle. 
At 12,000 feet we entered a forest of Polylepis, a middling-sized 
tree, the bark of which peels off in shreds ots the trunk. Above 
this forest, which presents a sombre-green tint, there is another 
zone of grasses, with long wiry leaves of a yellowish green, and 
still higher is the ridge of Gsuamini, elevated to nearly 15,000 
feet, and presenting a few solitary tufts of grass, intermingled with 
shrubby “ composite” (Chuguiraga and Aster), a Valerian, a Po- 
tentilla, and a European genera. It was snowing hard when 
we crossed, af, the narrow path being all but concealed, I could 
not bestow much attention on if bas unconnected with my pro- 
gress. Descending the eastern flank we arrived, through bog and. 
mire, at the Indian village of Papallacta,* where we remained for. 
~ three following days preparing for qur journey through the 
orest. | 











* Papa, potato; Llacta, a village.s 
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_ Papallacta is situated on a grassy declivity, and consists of a few 
straggling huts of plank, with thatched roofs. It is backed by an 
amphitheatre of rocks of sandstone and basalt, overgrown with 
shrubbery. ‘The vegetation in the neighbourhood consists of Barna- 
desia spinosa, a Sipho campylus, a Fuchsia scarcely distinct from 
F. sa hale area rae de. &e. 

With 16 Indians we left Papallacta on the 25th January. The 
path is traced by the edge of a rapid torrent, and in many places 
there is scarcely room ee to secure a footing along its p 
cipitous bank. At “x o'clock we halted at an uninhabited but, 
where we passed the night, and next morning, on packing our 
luggage, we found that ae all the fresh : arid ee bae pur- 

hased in Papallacta had been purloined by ther Indians during the 


\ Jan. 26.—Started at half-past 6 and pursued our journey along 
the bank of a broad rockystream. ‘This we afterwards crossed by 
a rudely-constructed bric ge formed of two logs. We shot a hum- 
ming bird (new to me), feeding on the flowers of an Erythryna. 
At 12 arrived at a station named Guila, where we found a hut 
inhabited by a single family, whose occupation is the making of 
large wooden bowls and troughs for the Quito market. 

fan, 20.—Arrived at Baeza, consisting of three huts in the midst 
of the forest, and inhabited by Indians. Here we remained two 
days, during which I made a tolerable collection of beetles, par- 
ticularly the smaller 1 bien allied to the genus Coceinella, I 
also procured some Trochilide aml a specimen of Andigena 
hypoglaucus. 

Jake 31.—Left Baeza. The first portion of the road ascends 
through a forest; afterwards there is a descent to a small stream, 
crossing which we again ascend through a thick matting of Chus- 
— scandens. The path was exceedingly miry.. During this 
day's journey we again met with Andigena hypoglaucus, and a 
green species belonging to the same eniily. At 4 o'clock we 
camped on the bank of the Rio Vermejo. 

feb, 1.—Commenced our journey, crossing the Rio Vermejo by 
a bridge constructed of two slender logs; afterwards continued 
our route along the bank of the same river. In some parts we 
were obliged to travel for a considerable distance over large etones, 
which in former times had been its channel. Several orchids (new 
to me) were collected. ‘The distance from our act's bivouac 
to Tanuyacu, where we halted, may be about five miles, We 
arrived at 3 o'clock. 

| Feb. 2.—Started at 8, and at 11 arrived on the bank of the Co- 
sang, a. bce ek assed. This is the int Sa eee 

The e route. Ona tree, overgrown with moss, I collected 
specimens of an Utricularia, with a large purple flower and a stem 


if 
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only 2 inches high. After crossing the Cosanga we enter on an 
extremely miry road. At 2 we arrived at a station, named El 
Almorzadero, where we remained for the night. 

Feb, 3.—Started at 9 and ascended by a steep breken path to 
the summit of the ridge named El Guacamayo (Huaca-mayu, 
sacred river). From this point there is a very long and ee itous 
descent, which occupied us for four hours, during which we were 
drenched with rain. At the foot of the mountain we crossed a 
rapid stream, and after travelling a couple of miles over a com- 
rae level surface, arrived at a station named Urcusique. 
Here the vegetation presents a more tropical appearance, ‘T| 
birds observed during this day’s journey were Andigena, one or two 
x ar aoe Peruviana, and Trogon pavoninus. Of plants 
the trees afforded me some curious ferns a fine Polytrichum, 
_ Feb. 4.—To-day I found a Narcissug, with snow-white flowers. 
(It is spread over a considerable extent of country, from the base 
of the Guacamayo to the woods of Santa Rosa, Another plant of 
the same order is an Amaryllis, occurring in Archidona, where the 
forest has been partially cut down. ‘The Liliacew are rare through 
out the Andes.) We advanced about six miles, and at 2 camped 
on the bank of the Rio Hondache. | 

feb. 5.—Started at 8. Road not quite so bad as that of yester- 
day, ue where we had to cross some deep ravines. Ina 
river the Indians caught some fish of the genus Catastomus, and 
also a small species of crab. At half-past 12 it commenced raining, 
which obliged us to camp at a place two miles farther on. | 

Feb. 6.—To-day we advanced only three miles, from an appre- 
hension of its raining. We halted at 12, having sent on to Archi- 





dona four of our Indians to announce-our approach. The distance 
i said to be about twelve miles. | 


feb. 7.—Started at 7 and ascended from the river bank by a 
steep acclivity ; afterwards the road became comparatively level. 
Passed the tambo of Curi-uren (golden male), distant about six 
miles from Archidona. To-day I[ found some beautiful ferns of 
the se Lycopodium and ‘Trichomanes. Mr. Moore shot a 
couple of finches, a complete gem of seven different colours. 
Finally we camped on the bank of the river Mundi-yacu (water), 
three miles distant from Archidona. 

feb. 8.—At 11 we entered Archidona. After traversing a forest 
for a space of 12 days, and having our prospect in every direction 
circumseribed by trees, nothing can be more agreeable than sud- 
denly emerging from beneath a dense leafy canopy and finding 
oneself in an open space clothed with herbage of a bright cert 
green, and enjoying a view of the distant, horizon. 

Archidona consists of 1 know not how many houses, for the greater 
number of them lay concealed*in the forest, "The few that are 

a . z 2 
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visible were unoccupied, exrerere one in which the Indian Go- 
vernor resided tempore. We took ession of the Cabildo, 
or government house, built for the special benefit of the Spanish 
Governor and his suite: it is constructed entirely of bamboo and 
hatched with grass, There was, in fart, no one but ourselves in 
the village, not even a dog. Here we remain for a day or two to 
rest from the fatigues of the journey." 

Early next morning we were waited on by the Indian Governor 
and his suite, or the justices (las justicias) as they are termed. 
Eh of these functionaries onic a long staff with a silver handle, 
and was attended by several Indians, bringing us a supply of ripe 
plantains, yuecas, the root of an Arum called Mandi. fowls, and 
ogee These several articles of food are all that Archidona 


The Indians of Archidofiat are taller and of a more symmetrical 
configuration than those of the cold table-lands of the interior. 
Their colour is of a deeper bronze, or red—the latter tint being 
robably communicated by the constant and liberal use of annotto 
tera), with which they paint their faces and extremities. Their 

ess consists of but two articles—a small poncho of a coarse cotton 
manufacture, dyed purple, and a pair of very short drawers of the 
same material, leaving the legs and thighs completely exposed. 
The hair is universally black, and occasionally, although very 
rarely, curled. They use neither hat nor shirt, and are unac- 
quainted with the use of soap. A necklace of beads of white enamel 
is a decoration in great request, particularly with the women, whose 
form and features I must confess are inferior to those of the men. 
Probably this may be occasioned by the hard work to which the 
former are subjected in early life. Their } age is the Quichua, 
being the same as that spoken by the i of the imterior. 
They prefer living apart from the Spanish race in the distant 
recesses of the forest, where they cultivate various tropical plants 
that serve them as food ; but what they prefer to every other kind 
of aliment is the pulp or fruit of a palm named chonto. It is 
produced in clusters, each fruit being of the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
and of a deep red colour. It is boiled in water to separate the 
nut, and the pulp is formed into a mass presenting a bright orange 
tint. All that is now necessary is to diffuse it in cold water and 
drink it off, fy 

Hunting is their chief oceupation, and every variety of game i3 
procured by the dexterous use of the blowpipe. ‘The poison with 

* Archidona was fo a) imes of Spanish pow : onee o 
flourishing rotons sithe Janine Cee coe Bont Han tat 

_t The Indians of Archidona are of the same race as the natives of Quito. They 
het a im face of fue Quichna language. | 

rice wed alg = that te beat routs Hons Quito to the Napo was by way of 
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which the arrows are tipped is prepared in the Brazilian frontier and 
sent to the Napo as an article of traffic. 3 

They have no domestic animals excepting the hog. Cattle have 
not been introduced, although there is abundance of pasture for 
their support. Of the feathered tribe a common fowl is exchanged 
for 2 Tbs, of salt, or sold for a quarter dollar. They domesticate 
several native birds, among which I observed the agami (Psophia 
pe and the pauxi (Crax alector), which associate with the 
poutery: 


They prepare ardent spirits from the fermented fruit of the 
plantain ; its quality is bad. Of the cerealia no species is held in 
estimation, not even maize, a grain of American origin. Rice can 
be obtained in limited quantity in Santa Rosa, where it is raised 
by the few Spaniards there established. The sugar-cane attains a 

e size; but it is not, as in civilized countries, made available 
for the ab beapnina of sugar, rum, or molasses. 

The Indian eats all sorts of offal. While I was preparing the 
skins of various birds obtained in the forest, the soft parts were 
greedily coveted and appropriated by these savages, and devoured 
with the intestines. 

During the day we were unceasingly tormented by sand-flies. 
The Indian, who, as before remarked, is nearly in a state of 
nudity, is constantly slapping his arms and thighs to kill or drive 
away these minute insects. To a person ignorant of the cause all 
this appears very ludicrous. The flies disappear at sunset; but 
the traveller who passes the night unprotected by a mosquito 
curtain will most probably awake with his hands and feet bleeding 
from the bites of a small bat. It is not the vampire, but a much 
smaller animal of the size of the common European species. ‘The 
wound is inflicted instantaneously, with a loss ob agian as if the 
part had been dug out by an iron instrument. 

feb. 3.—Of humming birds we procured two species of Phae- 
thornis and the scarlet Taneger of the United States. also found, 
overhanging the river, a small epiphytal and semi-aquatic fern, 
to the roots of which were appended tubercles filled with anta. 

#eb. 12.—Arrived at ‘Tena, 10 miles distant from Archidona, 
and on the road to the Napo.* This is a new village, and the 
Indians had just finished the cabildo, of which we, as usual, took 
possession. It is picturesquely situated on the banks of a stream 
flowing to the Napo.. ;, 

eb, 13.—From Tena to Napo there is a distance of about 51x 
miles. We remained at the port of the Napo till the 22nd, and I 
found it nearly impracticable to enter the surrounding forest—a_ 








* Acufis says that the distance from Archidona to Napows jad Oly? "e 

Cpa minter, and that in summer the journey may be pewformed on Ri octag f 
. * 
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difficulty arising from the quantity of luxuriant grass and jungle 
that had sprung up in all directions. The villag sotiaiste of absat 
25 or 30 houses, constructed of cane, on a level with the ground, 
and thatched with grass 

Feb. 19.—I took leave of Professors Francis and Moore—these 
Eenlencn, rather than return with me to Quito, preferring to 
descend the Amazon and embark in Parad for the United States. 
I now felt desirous of visiting the villages of Aguano and Santa 
Rosa, situated on the left bank of the Napo, and considerably 
farther down. 

T embarked in a canoe made of a single log, 13 yards long by 
# in breadth, and having « flat bottom. I took three Indians, 
and without an effort on their part we descended at the rate of 
seven knots. ‘The stream is in many places shallow, and foamed 
over large masses of primitive rock. — When the river is swollen by 
freshets, the navigation is considered dangerous. All that is re- 
quired is to steer the canoe in a right direction to avoid these 
obstacles. We arrived at Aguano in somewhat less than three 
hours and a half, and I was immediately waited on by the Indian 
Governor and the justices, from whom I obtained the eustomary 
supply of provisions in exchange for cotton, cloth, needles, and 


On the opposite bank some Indians were occupied in washit 
the gravel for gold-dust. The quantity of precious metal seilented 
by each individual is trifling, scarcely amounting, I am told, to a 
casultam (96 grains) in three or four days. 

To-day ai bel for dinner the flesh of the sca-cow, named Vaca 
marina bythe Spaniards. It is brought, salted, from the Maraiion, 
and, although chy, is tolerably well tasted. It is probably the 
ay of the manati.* 

An Indian brought me 34 specimens of Chrysophora chryso- 
chlora. This splendid beetle re common, fadinns on an arbo- 
nF eb. 25,—-The. Tediane, killed. «: jaguar in the neighbour 

eb, 25.—The . | killed a jaguar in the neighbouri 

forest. They had cut off the tail; but it measured, ae ine 
to the root of that appendage, 45 inches. It proved to be a male, 
and was not considered full-grown. 

_ We shot a kingfisher, whose length, including the tail, measured 
7 inches (throat white, breast ferruginous, belly white; head, back, 
and tail dark green; coverts of the wings spotted with white). 
Three species of swallow inhabit the biais of the Napa, one of 
which is distinguished by the predominance of white in the plumage. 
OF aquatic birds there is a tringa, prettily marked with black and 





* ‘The Indians of the: Ni make shields of the skin of this fresh-water seal 
The vaca marina aboupds in the Amafons and its affluents, It feeds on | 
herbage which hangs from the banks of the piven 4 4677 ‘ ni 
a 
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white, an egret, a cormorant, and a duck; but of the latter I 
cannot say anything for want of specimens. : 

March 2.—I ssaberked for Santa Hosa and arrived early on the 
same day. 1 was next visited by the Spanish Governor, to whom, 
during my brief sojourn on the banks of the Napo, | am indebted 
for many acts of kindness. ‘This person, who held the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Ecuatorian army, had been 18 months ago tried 
for the crime of assassination, convicted, and condemned to suffer 
the penalty of death ; but the President of the Republic, in considera- 
tion of former services as an officer, modified the sentence of the law 
by banishing him for 10 years to the Napo. Here by good conduct 
he merited the approbation of the late Governor of this province, 
who, during an absence of 7 months in Quito, actually authorized 
him (the convict) to act in the same capacity that he did. 

I met with four other white people residing in Santa Rosa—two 
Peruvians, a Portuguese, and a native of Barbacoas. They had 
formed small establishments in the neighbourhood yielding plan- 
tains, yueas, rice, sugar-cane, and coffee, in quantity merely 
sufficient for their own private consumption, there bemg no demand 
for these necessary articles. | | 

Marck 6.—I took a canoe and crossed the river, which might 
be about 500 yards in breadth, I was accompanied by some 
Indians belonging to the tribe called Zaiparos. These savages, 
whose only article of clothing consists of a shirt made of the bark 
of a tree, inhabit a territory named Canélos, and are in a state of 
continual warfare with the neighbouring tribes." They have no 
fixed residence, but roam through the pathleas forest, arriving at 
any desired point by a peculiar faculty they possess, which may be 
termed instinct. War and hunting are their chief occupations. 
They are unacquainted with the use of firearms, but assault their. 
enemies with the spear. ‘This weapon is generally made of a hard 
wood, named chonta, produced by a species of the palm. Their 
hunting implements are the bodaquera, or blowpipe, a tube made 
of hard timber, five yards in length and about three quarters of an 
inch in diameter. A small arrow of split cane, five inches long and 
pointed like a needle, is wrapped at the other extremity with cotton, 
0 as to fit the tube, and its point is dipped in a poisonous extract 
prepared of certain vegetable juices. An ample supply of these 
arrows, ready for use, and contained in a bam! tube, is usually 
slung across the shoulder. ‘Thus equipped, they plunge into the 
forest in pursuit of game, and so potent 1s the poison, that when a 
large animal, as the tiger, is slightly wounded, it is speedily over- 
powered.+ ‘The came fatal drug is employed by the Indian of thé 

* This is the land of which Gonralo Pizarro went in search.—C.R.M, 
St na says that this poison destipys life the momef the arrow draws blded 
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Amazon in attacking bis enemy, In Santa Rosa I was presented 
with one of these implements in the shape of a javelin formed of 
hard wood, three yards in length, finely polished, pointed at the 
extremity, and poisoned. This I was told is used asa missile, and 
with unerring effect. 

When the native Indian of the Napo, from harsh treatment by 
the whites, takes refuge in the forest, the Zaparo is employed, like 
a bloodhound, to discover a retreat. It is merel aoe see to 
point out in a general way the su posed direction of the fugitive, 
aud the Zaparo is never Sonn to ee without his prey. 

Canélos is covered by an impenetrable forest, intersected by 
rivers and ravines, It derives its name from the cinnamon, with 
which it abounds, constituting an important article of commerce 
with the interior. The dried calyx alone is used as a spice, and 
its favour resembles a mixture of c cinnamon and cloves, Stream 
gold is also collected in small quantity, but of a superior quality, 
ielding at the rate of 23 carats. Twine is manufactured from the 
bres a plant of the order Bromeliacem. | 

While I was perambulating the woods of Santa Rosa, the ZA- 
paros amused themselves by felling a gigantic tree, tenanted by 
various bird, which had built their nests in its branches. After 
about two hours’ work with the hatchet, the tree fell with a loud 
crash, and immediately there was a rush to secure the young birds, 
On one of the highest branches a pair of fishing a had built 
their nest. During the operation of felling, the old birds did not 
stir; but when the tree was in the act of f ing, they, along with 
the other birds, took flight. The nest of the hawk contained but 
one bird, clothed with white down. Still lower there were several 
pensile nests of an oriole and a molmot, all with young ; and lastly, 
where the branches of the tree bifurcated from the trunk, were 
several nests of hornets. I was told that this is the usual way by 
which the Indians obtain and domesticate monkeys, parrots, and 


other birds of the forest. 
_ The language of the Zaparo is not the Quichua, but another 
dialect, quite distinct and unintelligible. 


March 9.—Embarked on my return, accompanied by three 
Indians provided with long poles, to force the canoe against the 
current. It requires four days to ascend to the point from which 
I originally started, whereas the descent from thence to Santa 
Rosa is achieved in six hours. About 4 o'clock we arrived at the 
deserted village of ay ase where we remained for the night. 

March 10.—At half-past 2 arrived at Aguano, where we stayed 
the two following days, th state of the river being such as to render 
the ascent unsafe. I purghased, for the price of three dollars, half 


a The leokeade of Ons Raperres is oun af lle iseck faci GF Gis Dic 
the Poo apne? eek tan 7 ## One of the great family of dialects allied to 
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a hundredweight of rock salt, brought from the banks of the 
Amazon. This is used as an article of traffic with the Indians of 
the Napo and Archidona to obtain provisions, 

March 12.—Left Aguano after engaging two Indians, in addition 
to those from Santa Rosa. The latter part of the ascent is attended 
with more serious difficulties. I to-day an opportunity of 
examining the rock forming the bed of the river, which in some 
places is composed of clay slate, in others of mica, with nodules ot 
quartz, At dé we arrived at a point named Latas, over which the 
current foamed with appalling force. We had all of us to dis- 
embark, and the Indians by main force dragged the canoe up the 
rapid. Here the bank of the river formed a lofty precipice, over 
which it was impossible to descend, and we had, consequently, to 
cut our way through the forest, regaining the river at a more ac- 
cessible point. After a vast deal of labour and fatigue we, a little 
before sunset, found ourselves once more on the bank of the river, 
and, to my great satisfaction, the canoe was waiting for us. 
Passing to the opposite bank we found a house, and there remained 
for the night. 


< March 13.—Embarked at 8, and at 10 arrived at the port of the 


During this short expedition all I have seen convinces me that 
the Napo cannot in the present century ever become a place of 
importance in any point of view, whether commercial or agricul- 
tural. From Quito it is all but inaccessible after a long and pro- 
tracted journey on foot over rocks and precipices, to say nothing of 
the formidable rivers it is necessary to ford. On the other hand, 
the voyage to the Amazon requires 15 days; but the return from 
thence is not accomplished in less than three months, owing to the 
force of the current. ‘These considerations must for ever paralyse 
the hopes of the colonist who might feel inclined to form an esta- 
blishment on its banks.* 

March 17.—Returning to Archidona, where I arrived late in 
the afternoon. There was not a single Indian in the town, and 
consequently no provisions procurable. We should have had to 
to bed supperless were it not fora small supply brought from Quito 
previous to undertaking the journey. pee I was doomed to 
remain for more than a month, waiting the arrival of the newly- 
spponted Gareence : | 

44 Governor of Napo receives his appointment every four year 
under the pompous title of Gevenseok the East (Gobernador del 
Oriente). From the public Ven ane draws a salary of 700 

Id not 





dollars; but this amount wou worth his acceptance were 
* Acuiia, Villavicencio, and others, who knew the whole course of the Na 
from Arehidona to its jur ith A i different opinion 
Chie. to its junction wi the Amazons, were of a t opinion,— 
. = 
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he not permitted to traffic with the Indians, which, in his official 
capacity, he easily contrives to do to the exclusion of all excepting 
a few privileged individuals, probably his own relations. On i 
installed in office, he assembles the Indians who reside within his 
Jurisdiction, and distributes to each various articles purchased in 
Quito, such as cotton cloth of Indian manufacture, cutlery, needles, 
thread, &c., obliging them, within a very limited time, to present 
in exchange gold-dust and twine. This would be fair enough did 
the compensation in the articles to be received bear a just propor- 
tion in value to the goods distributed. An Indian, for instance, 
receives five yards of coarse cotton cloth, worth altogether 2s. 6d. 
in English money, and pays in return one castellano of gold-dust, 
whoge intrinsic value is four times the amount. In like manner a 
pound of twine is purchased at the rate of Gd. and sold in Quito 
for half-a-crown. Is it, therefore, to be wondured at that a Go- 
vernor, when his term of office expires, has amassed probably 
6000/ or 8000/.—a very considerable fortune in this country ? 
March 2%.—To-day the brother-in-law of the late Governor 
arrived, and I requested of him to use his influence in procuring 
for me 12 Archidoman Indians, with whom I could return to 
Quito. At length Friday, the 10th of April, arrived, the day 
appointed for my final departure. With 15 Indians carrying my 
luggage, I started ahead at 8 o'clock, and at half-past 12 arrived 
at the tambo of Curiureu. ‘The Indians, however, did not appear 





till 5, and I em to fear they might have returned to Archidona, » 
earrying with them my bed and provisions. The road was very 
bad. * 


April 11.—Torrents of rain, which continued with very slight 
intermissions throughout the day. We made a short journey and 
camped on the farther bank of the Osoyacu, passing the niglit 
beneath a shed hastily constructed. 

April 12.—Rained during the whole night, and continued ¢o till 
half-past 10, at which hour we cepa onour journey. At half- 
past 4 arrived at the tambo of Ninacaspi. Road very miry from 
the continued rain. | 

April 15,—Started at 9, and at half-past 11 reached the bank 
of the Rio Hondache—a deep stream, as the name implies. It 
was moreover very much swollen, and we could not cross to the 
opposite bank; we were, consequently, obliged to remain for the 
night. It rained heavily till 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 

April 14.—Early this morning I found myself in a very em- 
barrassing situation. One-half of the Indians who carried my 
baggage deserted during the night and returned to Archidona, 
while another Indian, incwhom I had some confidence, threw away 
my collection of plants and insects and proceeded in an opposite 
direction, under theostensible pretext, as I was afterwards told, of 
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accompanying an ignorant Catholic priest, recently appointed to offi- 
ciate ae rake of the province. Wes were altagettiox ve in number, 
in a boundless forest, remote from any human habitation, searcely 
sheltered from the rain, and with a scanty supply of provisions. 
After due consideration I sent a messenger to Archidona with a 
note requesting the aid of six Indians, for otherwise it will be im- 
possible for me to proceed. Here I suppose I must remain for at 
Saas four days; for until I am joined by the people from Archi- 
dona, and with them the provisions, [ am forced to be very careful 
in expending my actual supply. I have, by ake of reserve, a few 
pounds of rice, which I dare not touch till | make further progress 
onimy journey homeward, or till I cross the Cosanga, the passage 
of which, when swollen, cannot be effected. It is a much more 
formidable stream than the Hondache, where I am at present 
located. | 

April 15.—It ceased ea during the preceding night. Of 
birds we saw a yellow-breasted toucan, whose plamtive note re- 
sounded through the forest. A very large butterfly, with wings of 
a rich blue, was by no means uncommon. 

It is not to be wondered at that the country as far as the Napo 
is deluged by perpetual rain, for we are on the eastern side and 
within a few miles of a lofty ridge, clothed with an impenetrable 
forest and shrouded in mist, named El Guacamayo. From the 
base to the summit there is, I should suppose, an ascent of 6000 
feet, and in the space of four hours we pass from a warm to a cool 
climate. The descent on the western side, terminating in the Co- 
sanga, is much less considerable. 

It did not rain till 2, and, being favoured with a few hours of 
fair weather, | was enabled to add to my collection several new 
ferns and come Lepidopterm, caught on the river bank. We shot 
a rupicola, with obscure plumage. At 3 raining heavily, and con- 
tinued so during the whole night. 

April 16.—Sull raining till Tam. At11 recommenced raining. 
At 4 p.m. thermometer 66°. At half=past 7 p.m. we felt a strong 
shock of an earthquake, which lasted: swsaidhy a minute, and was 
attended by a crash, occasioned by the fall of trees in the forest, 
giving rise to a sensation sufficiently awful in this solitary spot. — 

April 18.—I could wait no longer for the Indians, and therefore, 
at the risk of losing my collections, I started at 9 on my return to 
Archidona, I have no alternative, for my provisions are nearly 
exhausted. From Archidona, distant two days’ journey, I can 
send six Indians to fetch my Inggage. I begin to distrust these 
people, and shall write to Quito Pr Indiana of the interior to 
Ab balbpate antekdes the) Duin ; 

At half-past 4 arrived at t yacu, whic ild no | 
on snaieat ef ihe flood. Jini se oe bob 
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April 19.—Crossed the river and proceeded. At half-past 9 
arrived at the tambo of Curiurcu, where I met with six Indians 
bringing me the provisions I had applied for, now too late to be of 
much service tome. Sent four of them to Hondache to convey my 
luggage to Archidona, where I arrived about 3 o'clock. 

Here terminates my journey for the present. Were I swayed 
by pipiens. I might say the bad luck attending it was occa- 
sioned by setting out on Friday, and especially on a Good Friday. 

The idea of piocnadt 3 to Quito over a narrow path, in many 
places knee-deep in mud, and of fording rapid and deep streams, 
is anything but agreeable. Nor are the fatigues of the journey 
relieved by the contemplation of the varied uctions of the soil, 
which for the most part pass unnoticed, for the simple reason that, 
to avoid the formidable impediments of thorns and stakes, every 
step onward must be warily made. Another obstacle, less danger- 
ous but perhaps more inconvenient, is the occurrence of fallen trees 
undergoing different stages of decay, for the natives never take the 
trouble of clearing the road. ‘lo such grievances add the constant 
tropical showers with which the traveller is drenched. Hungry 
ma fatigued, he may be fortunate enough to arrive towards evening 
at one of those miserable sheds which may, probably, stand in need 
of some additional repair. Then comes the difficulty of lighting a 
fire with wood freshly cut and hardly combustible, but which emits 
volumes of smoke. At last he retires to rest with the comfortable 
assurance that similar trials must be endured the day following, 
and for many days in succession. , 

April 25.—This morning the brother-in-law of the late Go- 
vernor set out on a commercial tour to the Napo and its depen- 
dencies, leaving me in the government house, where I saicwirt 
wait the arrival of the new Governor. Besides myself, son, and 
servant, the only other occupant is a young man who, for some 
crime, has beembanished to the Napo for a period of .six months. 
He is the natural son of a gentleman, a native of Guayaquil, known 

y the surname of El Perjuicio, from a habit of calumniating every 
one who has the misfortune to make his acquaintance. Since visitin, 
this province it has been my lot to be brought into contact wit! 
some strange people. 

_ April 26.—An Indian arrived yesterday evening with the joyful 
tidings that the Governor would arrive to-day. He actordingly 
made his appearance in the afternoon, and was received with ail 
due honour, passing tu his future residence under arches made of 
palm-leaves. To me it was a novel spectacle. Only conceive to 
yourself the Governor of the Eastern province entering: barefooted, 
all bedaubed with mud and mire, and accompanied by a host of 
wild Indians, He,is a man of colour, and holds the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the-Ecuatorian army. Formerly he was by trade 
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a shoemaker, and might, to the present day, have exercised that 
vocation but for the revolution of 1845, caused a the very un- 
popular government of General Flores. He (the Governor) took 
an active part in the revolutionary struggle, exchanging the awl 
for the sword. The late President, General Urvina, conferred on 
him bis present appointment as a requital for his services. ) 

I spent four days sey agreeably in the company of this worth 
person, who obligingly furnished me with the number of Indians 
required for my journey to Quito. On the evening before my de- 
ee I received a note from Mr. Edwards, an American esta- 
lished on the Napo, stating that Professor Francis had been 
dangerously wounded by the accidental discharge of Mr. Moore's 
gun in the hands of the latter. This accident occurred a few day 
ago in Santa Rosa. [ have every reason to be grateful to 
Divine Providence for preserving me in sound he Ith durin this 
long and perilous journey. I started from Archidona on lst 
of May, and arrived in Quito on the 14th of the same month. 


AI.—Deseription of the State of San Saleador, Central America, 


Communicated by Jomx Powrn, Esq., F.8.c.8. 
Read, June 14, 1858. 
Tre Frowtiens axnp Divinmsc Raxces or THE Rivers, 

Tue Republic of San Salvador is that part of Central America 
which extends, on the Pacific coast, from 87° 37° to 90° 2° longi- 
tude east, and from 13° 7’ to 14° 24° latitude north. The whole 
State is 55 leagues in length by 23 in mean breadth, and contains 
therefore (a littke more or less) about 1265 square leagues of 
territory; the greatest length lies between the River Goascoran 
and the River Paza, and its narrowest part from the Bay of 
La Union to the eastern frontier near Santa Ana. A line drawn 
from the port of La Libertad to the town of Citala (department 
of Chalatenanjo) would show its greatest breadth, while another 
from the union of the River Torola with the Lempa, to the opening 
of the latter in the sea, would be the measure of its narrowest 
width. San Salvador is bounded only to the w., ~., and ».w. 
by other States, on the & and s, by the water of the Pacific ; 
between Guatemala and Honduras on one side, and San Salvador 
on the other, the frontiers are formed by almost inaccessible 
chains of mountains. The eastern line of limits begins in the 
Bay of La Union, ascends the River Goascoran to the mouth of 
the River Peacado, following the latter*up to its head wat 

from whence it crosses the mountains to the River Torola, leaves 





- 


this and follows the mountains, which towards the &., ™., Ww. 





surround Arambala, San Fernando, and Torola (department of 
San Miguel), returns again to the river of this name, and fol- 
lowing the current downward until it meets with the River 
Lampa, whose course it follows upward as far as the village 
Dulce Nombre de Jesus Soh soo of Chalatenango), where 
it takes a turn northward of the towns Arcatao and Manaquil 
(department of Chalatenango), until it arrives at the Sumpul, 
which river then forms the frontier line as far as San Fernando 
(department of Chalatenango); in thig point it crosses the moun- 
tains and River Lempa between the towns Citala—farthest pomt 
of Salvador and Ocotepeque—the first of Honduras; from the 
right bank of the Lempa it follows the crests of the Cordilleras 
as far as the River Languiati: the range of mountains which 

ive rise to this river go to form the union of Honduras, San 
Bilvadac: and Guatemala. The limit with Guatemala is formed 
rincipally by the Hiver Languiatd, until within two leagues of 
anther the lake of Guiza), pasees over a hilly aiavatian to 
the mouth of the River Ostua, which descending, it falls into 
Lake Guya. This lake belongs in two-thirds of its extension to 
the State of San Salvador, the remainder to Guatemala. From 
the southern banks of the Jake, the line of limits passes over the 
ridges of the mountains which bound the said lake on the 8, until 
it meets with first the rivulets (g. of the voleano of Chingo), 
which unite with the River Paza; from this point this river forms 
the limits with Guatemala until it falls into the Pacific. Having 
indicated the limits of the State, I will now endeavour to give a 
topographic description of the Republic. 

7 he state of San Salvador has only two lines of waterparting, of 
the 2nd and drd class, that is to say, ranges of mountain, causing 
the river to descend directly (3rd class) or indirectly (2nd class) 
into one and the same ocean. The line of separation of the waters 
of the second class is produced by a chain of mountains in the 
N.w. and 8. of the State, formed by the volcanoes of Sociedad 
and Cacaguatique (department of San Miguel), the heights of 
Senzuntepeque and Ilohasco, farther on by those of Chalatenango, 
Mount Redondo, Dulee Nombre de Maria, Jocotan, as far a3 
the Peak of Palma, and finally the mountain ranges of Citalé and 
Metapam, The River Lempa breaks this chain of mountains three 
times ; first, in the place where it receives the Torola; the second, 
at the entry of the River Sumpul; and the third time between the 
mountain ranges of Citalé. All the streams of water produced 
by those mountains go to form the River Lempa, which falls into 
the Pacific. 
~ The dividing line of waters of the third class is formed by the 
chain of volcanoes which run from &. to w., almost parallel with 
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the coast line of the Pacific. This th mien of the lens 
of Conchagua, with its spurs, San Miguel, Chinameca, Jucuapa, 
Tecapa, San | Vicente, beniden the momatine which begin to the 
gr. of the River Giboa, extending near Guaimoco and the volcano 
of St. Ana. From this point the separating line passes over 
the declivities of the mountains in the valley of San Antonio 
(department of Santa Ana); then follows the heights which to the 
w. and N. surround the city of Santa Ana, and terminates in the 
peaks of the mountains which shut in the Lake of Guija, towards 
the s.; for this renson the volcano of San Salvador, and that of 
Siguatepeque, belong to the division line of the second class. 

As we have before remarked, all the waters resulting from one 
and other line of division fall into the Pacific. A list of the most 
noted rivers and lakes will be found in the following deseription : 

The largest and most important riyer is the Lempa, which 
arises in and near Esquipulas (Guatemala), enters within the 
State of San Salvador near the town of Citala (department of 
Chalatenango), and flows in a very tortuous course for 89 le 
into the Pacifie, By this river all the streams flowing from the 
second class of waterparting arrive into this : notwithstanding 
the immense body of water, its length and breadth, this river is 
vot navigable for more than 8 leagues above its mouth, that is to 
siy with river steamers. Farther up, owing to the numerous 
sandbanks and rapids, navigation is almost impossible, Sand- 
banks also abound in the part most navigable, and render the 
entrance very difficult. 

The bed of the Lempa, in relation to its depth and breadth, 
se be divided into five classes in the following ratios : 

From Citala to the mouth of the River Santa Ana, 50 yards 
wilth, 5 yards depth. 

From the Santa Ana to Suchitoto, 80 yards wide, 74 do. deep. 

From the latter to San Juan Lempa, 120 do. wide, 74 do. deep, 

From San Juan Lempa to the rapids caused by spurs from the 
volcanoes of ‘Ticapa and San Vicente, 150 do. do., 8 do. do. 

From this point tu the sea, 200 do. do, 84 do. do, 

(The above may be taken as the mean, there being points in 
the river deeper and shallower than here noted.) mS? 

According to calculation made from different parts of the river, 
especially towards the end of May and beginning of September, 
when the Lempa may be considered to have its mean quantity of 
water, the entire quantity it would contain has been estimated 
At 5,761,610,000 cubic feet, discharging every minute into the 
sea 1,289,081 cubic feet. And supposing all supplies to be cut 
of at one and the same moment, the Lempa would require 
49 houra 44 minutes to empty itself completely. The mean 
velocity of its current is 14 leagues per hour. * het 
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Daring its course within the State of San Salvador, the follow- 
ing streams unite with the Lempa: from the frontier to the channel 
nee with the Lake of Guija, only small rivulets fall into 
it from the sides oe ee ing mountains; the Desagiie 
brings the water from the lake ‘atoithe Lempa, as well as from 
the neighbouring smaller lakes: the channel ts first bounded by 
elevated mountains and fields of lava, and after a tortuous course 
of 4 or 5 leagues arrives at the Lempa on its right bank. By 
another branch from the lake, whose channel is less rocky and 
pi it unites with the first, near and to the e. of the valley of 
Guajoyo. 

Fetes the Desagiie as far as the great bend by which it makes 
its exit from among the high mountains, which belong to the 
middle part of the course of the Lempa, the lateral streams are 
again insignificant ; but from this point onward it receives its largest 
tributaries, as the River Santa Ana, River Sucio, Chiconhueso, Agua 
Culiente, Rio Tejutla, Acellmate, Rio Grande, Comalapa, ‘Tamu- 
lasco, Quezalapa, and, lastly, the River Sumpul. Besides these, 
there are many smaller streams that enter the Lempa at this point. 
(From the River Sumpul to the Desague may be considered as the 
middle part of the Lempa, and from the union with the Sumpul to 
the sea its inferior portion.) ‘The Sumpul arises within Honduras in 
the Cordilleras, and enters into San Salvador about 8 leagues 
north of San Fernando (department of Chalatenango) ; its channel 
ig narrow and deep, and its distance from San Salvador is about 
24 leagues. 

In the last part of its course, with the exception of some 
streamlets, it receives the large streams of Guarajambala of 
Honduras, River Torola, Titiguapa, Tamarindo, re and 
lastly the Acaguapa, which is the last branch of any consequence 
which falls into the Lempa. Of all the rivers just mentioned the 
Torola alone merits any consideration; it arises among the 
mountains of San Juan in Honduras, runs about 17 leagues 
within San Salvador; the current is exceedingly rapid and very 
deep towards its lower portion. | 

ere belong to this division of the rivers certain lakes, the 
principal of which is that of Giija, which has a superficial area of 
184 square leagues, including also the smaller < e united with 
it. Besides, there is also the lake, or rather marsh, of Zapotitan ; 
the lake of Apastepeque (Department of San Vicente); and the 
lakes formed he craters of Cuatepeque and Caseatlan («de- 
ent of ‘San Salvador’) ; lastly, the lakes of the volcanoes of 
Salvador and Santa Ana, which, having no known outlets, do 
not belong to this division of waters, only for their position. 
There fall also into the Lempa streams of hot water from the 
voleanoes ‘Tecapa, San Vicente, and of the mountains of San 
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Jacinto (department of San Salvador), and Santa Ana; besides 
two called bloody streams from the mountains of Sensuntepeque 
and Dulee Nombre de Jesus rat oecbanege of Chalatenanjo), whose 
sa eae we shall again refer to. | 
he rivers, lakes, and streams or springs, which belong to the 

third class of the dividing lines of waters, are first those falling 
into the Bay of La Union—the River Goascoran, which for 
12 leagues forms the frontiers of the State, having its origin im the 
Cordilleras of Honduras, also the River Pasaquina, the Sirama, 
and the River Palimita, with some small branches. Into the Pacific 
fall the Rivers San Miguel, Jiboa, and the Paza—the last for 
21 leagues forms frontier limits with Guatemala. Besides these 
three great rivers belonging to the same division line, there enter 
into the Pacific directly or into the creeks and inlets of the same— 
the Rivers Sonsonate, Izaleo, Izote (department of seme 
Comasagua (department of San Salvador), Comalapa and Ji 

onga (department of La Paz), Goajoyo (department of San 

‘icente). The same with respect to the lakes of Llopanjo 
(94 square leagues), Camalotal, and Chalchuapa. Although not 
properly belonging to this class, because having no outlets, yet 
worthy of being mentioned, are the volcanic lakes of Chinameca, 
Tecapa, San Juan de Dios, Apaneca, and Lagunita. The hot 
springs of this division are those of Ahuachapam, arising from the 
spurs of the volcanoes Lajunita and Apaneca. The Tables in 
pp. 354, 355, will exhibit a more compact view of the principal 
rivers and lakes of the State. | 


DeschirrioN OF THE Sol. 

The soil of the State consists of two distinct varieties ; volcanic 
and alluvial. The first is formed—lIst, by the chain of vol- 
canoes, which in the south of the State runs along the coast of 
the Pacific, and is so named—2nid, the lower chain by the abrup 
and precipitous lands lying between the Pacific range and A 8 
pins and 3rd, by the chain of Cordilleras to the north, which 
we call the upperchain. It begins with the volcanoes of Sociedad 
and Cacaquatique, and extends to the heights of Metapam. 

The alluvial soil is found dispersed over all the State, but 
generally insmall portions : the greatest superficial extent continu- 
ous is to be found in the district of Gotera (department of San 
Miguel), although its elevation has been owing to the activity of 


the ancient volcanoes of Sociedad and Cacaquatique. ‘The land 
between the lower chain of volcanoes PETS: sntes Cordillera, a 
vast field where the surrounding volcanoes have fought out their 
ancient battles, we shall designate as the middle ground: there 
= all cope eS amma Biecen eae which at the time of the 
formation of the Cordilleras were either then produced, or, if already 
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formed, must have assisted their gigantic brethren in their Hercu- 
lean labours. But the soil between those smaller volcanoes, as in 


’ some of the peaks and elevated plains, shows the natural result of 


time, together with the precipitation and descent of the waters 
from the mountains, and the conversion of ashes and stone with 
earth or humus, becoming thus transformed into alluvium. In 
this middle ground it is difficult to trace the line of separation 
between the waters flowing in opposite directions, offering rather to 
the view a confused assemblage of high peaks and deep ravines, 
mountains, valleys, and plains, without any regular formation, all 
showing the terrible action of these ancient volcanoes, intercepted, 
separated, and mixed in such a manner as to render a close in- 
A gi ag a very difficult undertaking. The upper chain of the 
Jordilleras does not form any continuous range, but rather spyears 
in groups, connected by immense declivities or oath of isolated 
groups, each one rising higher than another. The first group 
comes from the east, being formed by the volcanoes of Sociedad 
and Cacaquatique, the spurs from which intercept the Lempa ; 
the soil of this part of the range is almoet entirely volcanic with a 
little alluvium. The descent of the side of the Sociedad towards 
the south is very abrupt, while that towards the north is very 
geatle, being exactly the reverse of the volcano of Cacaquatique. 
After these come the group of heights, of no very great elevation, 
of the Sensuntepeque and Tishesos: separated by the rivers Lempa, 
Titiguapa, and Queralapa from all the other mountains, ‘The 
dividing line of the waters alone forms a union between the Titi- 
guapa and Queralapa (3rd class), with the middle ground, through 
which passes the high road from [lobasco to Cojutepeque. 

The third and the largest of this Eta commences from the 
mouth of the river Sumpul in the Lempa, and extends a little 
farther south than the point at which this latter enters the State 
of San Salvador. At this point there are formed two prolongations : 
the one ‘s towards the north (Honduras), and the other to the 
s.w. ‘The highest peaks of this group are towards the w. of Que- 
zatlepeque (department of Chalatenango) and Chalatenango, 
lessening somewhat near the town of ppaen (department of 
Chalatenango); and again ascends as far as the mountains of 
Palma (department of Chalatenango). Of this group the eastern 
part is almost entirely volcanic, while to the w. it is more of allu- 
vium or transformation. ‘The more western group begins on the 
right branch of the river Lempa near Citala, and terminates in 
the frontier river Languiatu ; its elevation is almost equal to that 
of Palma, and the soil that of transformation. The inferior 
chain of volcanoes, extending from the Bay of La Union to 
the river Paz, presents a range of high volcanic cones, united 
by elevated land on smaller peaks, of transformation soil, although 
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of igneous origin. This chain is interrupted in ita course by the 
chagnels of thie { rivers—the San Miguel, the Lempa, and 
the Giboa; and so forms four groups. The first. consists of the 
voleano of Conchagua with its prolongations, which also aap 2 
the stream from the lake of Camolotal ; the second is formed by 
the voleanoes San Miguel, Chinameca, Buenapa, Usulutan, Tecapa, 
‘Tabaret, and other smaller volcanoes of less importance ; the third 
is composed of the volcano of San Vicente with its processes, which 
in curves proceed to the N.E., x.w., and w. This aresp equally 
separated from the middle territory, similar to that of the superior 
chain of Sensuntepeque and Ilobasco. There is only a narrow 
line of waterparting (3rd class) proceeding from the height of the 
voleano, passing by the hot spring about 15° N.w., and forming & 
species of bridge with the middle ground. The most extensive 
group of the inferior line holds a position between the rivers Giboa 
and Paza, leaving on one side the great volcano of San Salvador, 
and mountain of San Jacinto more to the n. almost isolated. ‘This 
group has three deep cuts or descents; the first near San Thomas, 
the second to the south of New San Salvador and Cuseutlan, and 
the third descent to the w. and x.w. of Guaymoco. The land of this 
part of the group (from the river Giboa to the w.x.w. of Guay- 
moco) is that of transformation, elevated by volcanic agency, and 
traversed by deep ravines and narrow chains of heights, which in 
some places descend until lost in the Pacific. To this group 
belong still the voleanoes of Marcilino, Santa Ana, lzalco, 
Naranjo, Tamagasote, Aguila, San Juan de Dios, Apaneca, and 
Lagunita. The prolongations from the latter reach to the river 
of Paza ; this part of the fourth group of the inferior cham forms 
almost an entire hilly volcanic territory from which arise the ele- 
vated peaks of the different fiery craters. | 

Between these voleanic chains and cordilleras there are natu- 
rally plain regions; and although plains of great extent do not 
exist in Salvador, there are a great variety of level surfaces in the 
State. The plains are—that which begins at the foot of the pro- 
sneatces of the errs a sige Th pense tenn of San 

iguel, the villages of Quelepa, Moncagua, as far as Chapiltique, 
which extends to the N. as far as th saree oh ei dia, Cane 
quatique ; and that which between this volcano and those of China- 
meca, Jucuapa, and cdi ter descends towards the left bank of the 
Lempa. We shall call this plain that of San Miguel—another 
plain along the banks of the river Paza, crossed only by a small 
elevation near the valley of San Antonio from the plain of Santa 
Ana. The plains along the Pacific are rather inclined descents 
of themountains, asthose near Acapiala, Jaltepeque, and Jiquilisco, 
The first com s the territory along the course of the river 
Sonsacate. The others are interrupted in undulations by the pro- 
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longations of the voleano to the w. of them. The plain which sur- 
rounds the lake of Zapotitan is more marshy, and there remains 
only that of Sesore (department of San J }, which in the banks 
of the river of the same name extends to the Lempa, and the plain 
Ocotepeque, part of which enters in the north of the State, on the 
banks of the Lempa near Citald. Elevated plateaux are—the plain 
of Pasaquina (department of San Miguel), the Potrero, near 
Jucuapa (department of San Miguel), that of San Pedro and Santa 
Domingo (department of San Vicente), that of Sensuntepeque, 
besides that of San Vicente, of New Salvador, of Quezatlepeque, 
and of Jaguilapa, to the east of Metapam. Of plains shut in, 
meee ony sarirese Week eo hinomeca (with Jucuapa, 
Buenaventura, and Guadalu hat of A pastepeque (department 
of San Vicente), of A se paca of Sen Saly dor), and 





Metapam. 


In pies bog this cha i I ee =— a 
upon the lakes of Guij Tlopango, y belong to the midd 
‘aula but their position shows them to have tea preceded by 
considerable elevations, of which the first formed part of the supe- 
rior chain of Cordilleras, and the second of the inferior range of 
voleanoes. ‘The fierce, irregular nature of the elevated region 
that surrounds these lakes proves that they occupy the very centre 
of voleante activity in the State of San Salvador, and that after their 
extinction the outer crust of those volcanoes fell into the crater, 
pradually filling up its cavity newly formed, the water descending 
rom the neighbouring heights converting the cavities which re- 
mained into lakes ; and finally, after having filled up the depths of 
the crater beds, the waters ran over, forming channels through the 
hardened lava and elevated ground, an example of which is afforded 
by the stream from the Fike Guija, which for more than two 
leagues has had to dig for itself a channel in the lava, and has cut 
in so rapidly that in some places the banks have attained an ele- 
vation of from 50° to 60°. In the same manner the lake of Ilo- 
pango has mined out for itself a channel through exceeding high 
precipitous land, to unite with the deep flowing river of Giboa. 

It is impossible to say when those stupendous operations of 
nature took place—certainly a long period before the conquest of 
America ; nor is it probable the natives ever knew anything certain 
about it; if 7 did have any tradition in relation thereto, it has 
been lost amid the subsequent immigration and political events. 

The current tradition of to-day is, that in the site of the Lake 
of Guija there existed a populous city, which was destroyed simi- 
= to nape Gomorrgh ps0 old world. There is nothing 
impossible in ry, seeing -we still find many flourishin 
cities at the base oe ioleenene but that the silver zi saaile- 
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sticks, &c. &e., gaid to have been found im the lake, have ¢ ome 
from the lost city, is more than doubtful. It is more probable that, 
in the political tempests which have passed over these conntries, 
some of the inhabitants may have committed their treasures for 
creater security to the waters of the lake, and may afterwards 
have erished without divulging the secret, or have been unable to 
find the deposit, until long after accident or avarice may have 
brought to Froht the hidden treasures, 


XIV.—On the Latitude and Longituds of soma of the principa 
Places in the Republic of “Guatemala, By As van DE 
GEHUCHTE. 

Communicated by Jonx Powrn, Feq., of Panama, rat.c.a. 
Read, June 14, 1858, 
Sin,—Affter the first exploration made by me, in the interior of 
the Republic, I saw that all the maps of the country were 
bad; and after having examined many of them attentively, I came 
to the conclusion that they were not the result of measurement as 
they ought to be, but compilations made in offices, from a mags of 
false data, and from notes, each more incorrect than the other. 

From that moment I saw that the compilation of a good map 

would be very useful, as well in the country as abroad, an 

I resolved to undertake it, not being ignorant that such a work 

undertaken by a single person was very difficult, and required 

profound study of the localities; that this study involved ae 
journeys, and, consequently, demanded considerable outlay. This 
was no obstacle to me, and after eight years of assiduous labour 

I find myself to-day in a ape to form a correct map of the 

entire republic of Guatemala. 7 
If I have not published this work, it is becanse I want to make 

some further eephorations in the 6.2. part of the coast, which up 

to the present time I have not been able to accomplish. | 
Until I ean publish my map; [ take the liberty of laying before 
you some totes which may be interesting, requesting you ti 
publish them in your valuable Journal, 
It became at once necessary, as a base of operation, to de 
termine the true position es | ; city of Guatemala, This im- 
ortant point was surrounded with many difficulties, becatise some 
else in lat. 14° 37’, others in 14° 35’ 30": fa fact, it had 
generally been placed in 14° 36’. Seventy-four astronomiedl gh-~ 
servations made by day and night, with an excellent sextant, and 
with a perfect theodolite, gave me a mean of 14° 87 30". : 
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Nevertheless, in view of so many contradictory opinions, it 
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became necessary to make sure that this latitude was the correct 
one ; for this purpose it was requisite to establish a series of trian- 
gulations on the numerous volcanos, of the republic. I com- 
menced, therefore, by cetormining the true distances of the vol- 
canos of pares Fuego, and of Pacaya, with respect to Gua- 
temala. I laid down carefully measured base lines near the city, 
and I found that the voleano of Pacaya was distant from the 
cathedral 31255 metres; Agua, 32510 metres; Fuego, 45010 


These points being once established, it became necessary to de- 
termine leir distance from the more of wi negate For this 
purpose | went many times to the ol of Iztapa, and measur- 
ing there a base of 11702 metres, Ste present port of San 
José de Guatemala, I found the distance from Iztapa to be—to 
volcano of Pacaya, 51800 métres; of Agua, 60200 métres; of 
Fuego, 64210 metres; that Iztapa is souks 15° 20' west of Guate- 
mala; and that the line between these two localities, or the hypo- 
thenuse of the triangle, is 82801 métres. | 

I deduce from tlns that the latitude of Iztapa is 13° 53’ 53”, 
counting the length of the degrees of the meridian with a compres- 
sion of gpqiqgqg- The mean of more than 200 observations made 
by me and by various vessels has given the position as 13° 53’ 32” 
N, lat. ; my calculations give 13°53' 53”; a difference of very little 
importance, 

All these triangulations have tended to confirm the correctness 
of my astronomical observations made in Guatemala, because, if 
the capital is in 14° 36’, Iztapa should be in 13° 52’ 03", a result 
which no observation has given : if, on the other hand, the latitude 
be taken at 13° 56° 30", as some have asserted, Guatemala would 
be in 14° 40' 07", in which no calculation has ever placed it. I 
deduce therefore from this, that the correct position of Guatemala 
is, undoubtedly, 14° 37’ 30” w, 

The determination of the longitude was a little more difficult. 
The mean of a large number of calculations gave me 90° 30’ 37” w. 
of Greenwich : the position of my triangle at Iztapa, placed by the 

enerality of calculators in 90° 43’, gave me for the capital, 

° 30’ 47", which I do not hesitate to accept as correct. 

In the Gaceta of Guatemala, of 23rd of October, 1857 (sic), the 
Rev. Father Cornette has fixed the longitude of Guatemala in 
g2° 24’ 45” (meridian of Paris). I do not doubt that if the solar al- 
titudes, which had served for the correction of the watch, had been 
ace a the setae . 14° 37’ 20", instead of 14° 35’ ett 

¢ longitude given by the Rev, Father would slightly have dif- 
fered, from Si : ghtly 

One single operation might have led me into error, but here I 
made three journeys (in 1652, 1854, and 1857) on foot, measur- 
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ing, with the chain, the whole Pacific coast from the mouth of the 
river Paz to Ocoz, the mouth of the river Tilapa, a distance of 
more than 60 leagues. I established on the sea-beaches a great 
system of triangulations between all the volcanos, taking at m 
fancy bases of 10000, 20000, 30000, and 40000 métres; and 
these operations have agreed exactly with my astronomical obser- 
vations. 

The altitudes of the mountains, taken trigonometrically and 
carefully reduced, have agreed, with but slight exceptions, with my 
barometrical observations. | 

I had most difficulty in determining the position of Quezalte- 
nango, owing to the clouds that usually envelop the “ Altos” 
(hig: hice beretaneat my en cE RFS igen sone and the 
result obtai triangulation agree perfectly well. 

I do not give you a detailed statement of tha hundreds of longi- 
tudes | have determined, nor of the thousands of triangles I have 
reduced ; I confine myself to mention, at present, the latitude and 
longitude of the volcanos and of the capitals of the various de- 
partments. 


rp: cement Latitude North, 

a a. a io i Vi 

Voleano of Agua .. 80 45 O7 14 26 48 
Me Fuego .. .. #0 53 30 14 27 236 

"i Pacaya .. os 90 36 34 14 21 30 

Fe, Atitlan .. .«. . Bf 12 47 l4 34 

a Santa Maria ., #1 86 34 14 46 & 

- Tajamuloo .. 2 06 O07 15 08 68 
ee eee Sf 15 17 15 24 Ii 
Cinaternala (city) .. 9 30 47 14 87 3&0 
La An 44 60 14 32 68 
Amatitlan . & 87 50 14 28 89 
Escuintla 00 47 48 14 16 46 
Chimal $0 49 380 14 38 49 
Solos  . 01 12 14 14 46 4 
Totonicapam §1 21 45 14 58 18 
Quezaltenango . 91 84 20 14 61 32 
Citiegiietenango ised es) ) caeje ered he OBO 16 2 6 
Chignimula .4 Pa + oe = ao oo 17 14 54 10 
Mazatenango .. .. « « « #1 88 I¢ 14 40 42 
na gaan ni ) 24 47 15 17 #10 
Flores, Laguna del Peten *) OF &§2 17 © AT 
Iztapa = ol #0 48 oO 138 638 63 


Port of San Joaé de Guatemala .. 9 49 27 IS 68 19 
rt 0 smote FOr SO Te} OL) Gh) 20e  Nsl 00, 08 


With the map I will publish a statistical explanation, giving tl 
position of all the points of the Republic, the direction and’ tie 
tance of vont roads from one point to another, the origin of each 
city, its population and commerce, notices of thé principal rivers. 
of the heights of the pumerous volcanos of the Reveblic' » seat 
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of the country from the Pacific to the North Sea Me gaya the 
difference of level between the two seas, a section of the Republic 
from E. to w., showing the height of all the hills and all the cities, 
towns, and villages, and much other information hitherto un- 
published. 
I am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
A. vaN DE GenucuTe, Engineer. 





XV.—On the Fine Regions of the Trade Winds. By Tuomas 
Horkoys, M.8.M.8., Vice-President of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophica) Society. 

Real, Jone 14, 1858. 

Ir has been abundantly shown that there are certain elevated lands 
which form areas of condensation of aqueous vapour, and conse- 
quent atmospheric vacua, towards which winds, known as trade 
winds and monsoons, blow over wide oceans. ‘These winds, as they 
approach the places of condensation, loaded with the vapour they 
have taken up from the water over which they have passed, be- 
eoine stronger, and are frequently boisterous and rainy. It has also 
been. se t towurds these same areas other, which may be 
called collateral winds, that are dry, blow from cool to warm lat- 
tudes, over lands, making such lands arid in their general cha- 
racter, and constituting them dry countries.* The trade winds 
and monsoons have also been traced backwards, over the oceans, 
from the areas of condensation to the parts where the winds appear 
to take their rise, and where fine weather is generally found. 

Bot as these fine parts over the ocean bear a certain resemblance 
to the arid countries that have een patie out, it may be worth 
while to advert to them again, in order more fully to understand 
their peculiar character, ascertain their geographical distribution, 
and the kind of circumstances that are associated with their move- 
ments, including the sources from which the air is supplied. ~ 

Condensation in Australasia gives birth to the trade winds of 
the southern tropical Pacifie Ocean; and near the Australasian 
islands the winds are of considerable strength, and occasionally 
stormy. But as has been before stated, more to the £., excepting 
during the summer monsoons of this ocean, the same winds are 
milder and steady, until at last, nearer to the American continent, 
they breathe only as gentle zephyrs. Opposite to the Island of 
Juan Fernandes, in say‘32° of latitude and 90° of west longitude, 
untilthe equator is approached, asteady and mild trade wind is gene- 


* Set vels, xxvi. and xxvii. of the Journal of the Rayal Geographical Society. 
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rally felt; and from that longitude to the Marquesas Islands the 
increase in the strength of the wind is not great. , 

In the Pacific Ocean of the northern hemisphere, within the 
tropics, the same kind of weather is found, extending westward 
from say the 120th degree of longitude over nea he whole of 
the northern tropic, where the ocean is not studded with islands. 
This includes the large space between the group of the Sandwich 
Islands and the equator. These two fine regions of this great 
ocean no doubt obtained for it the epithet of “The Pacific,” and 
those portions well deserve the name. 

The winds, though mild in their character, and at first slow in 
their movements, occupy a large space on the surface of the globe, 
and the quantity of air which passes over that space must be great. 
This naturally suggests an inquiry as to the source whence the air 
is supplied. A large mass of it could not continue to flow on the 
surface over the ocean from the eastern to the western side unless 
the eastern side was supplied with an equal quantity from some 
other part. In a wind the motion of the air is produced directly 
by gravitation operating to restore a disturbed equilibrium, and 
therefore the force which is in action is Dow to be found in the 
superior weight of the air at the beginning of the wind, although the 
existence of a comparative vacuum at its termination enables that 
force to put the air im motion. We have, however, yet to learn 
from. what quarter the aerial material really comes, and the form 
and manner in which atmospheric pressure moves the air in the 
way in which it is impelled on the eastern side of the Pacific. The 
general idea entertained on the subject appears to be that, owing 
to a difference of temperature in different parts, one mass of air 
presses against another, and that the heavier air, acting as a printe 
mover, forces the lighter forward ; and this general idea seems to 
be associated with the commencement of the Pacific trade winds. 
But what proofs are there that air, either from the £. or from the 
s, in the lower regions of the atmosphere, primarily and by its 
superior weight pressed the whole mass across the southern tropical 
Pacific? e Cordilleras of the Andes form an impassable 
barrier to the flow of air on the eastern side of that ocean, and 
farther southward there is a general wind that blows across the 
whole of the ocean from New Zealand to Western Patagonia, in 
whieh latter country this wind terminates, p lucing there a large 
amount of ram. But before the place tT commencement of a 
south-eastern tropical trade wind is reached off Juan Fernandes, 
there are no indications of the air being forced towards the w. 
by any kind of movement in the part where the trade wind 
18 first found. On the contrary, the lacality is calm, and eer- 
— does not show by any motion the action of a prime moving 
orce. : ; 3 

The tame general features are presented to the view in the 

* * 
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Northern Pacific Ocean. As in the southern, a wind here blows 
across the ocean to the ~. of 35° of latitude, from the w. to the e., 
which is from Asia to America; and then a n.w. wind blows off 
California towards the Isthmus of Panama. Yet near to this last 
named wind a calm space is found, and then a gentle N-E. trade 
wind “sa within the northern tropic, in about the longitude of 
say 110° w., and it continues blowing over the northern ae 
increasing in strength as it proceeds across the whole breadth of 
the ocean. Now, whence comes the supply of air to feed this n.r. 
trade wind, and by what disturbance or force is it primarily 
moved? These are questions to which no satisfactory answer can 
be found in meteorological works which recogmse the Hadleian 
theory of winds, and therefore that theory may for the present be 
discarded from our consideration. 

We have seen that in large areas of condensation of vapour 
there are ascending atmospheric currents, produced by the conden- 
sation, which warms and expands the air in the part, and permits 
it to be forced up by that which is heavier. The lighter air, thus 
forced to ascend to a height where it is subjected to less se 
bent pressure, must expand and cool in the higher regions; anc 
the process of Touamaons being continued by this cooling. the 
ascension and expansion of the air must also continue, until the 
whole of the movements of the air resolve themselves into an ex- 
pansion and overflow of light air in the higher regions, and a press- 
in¢ and rushing in of heavier air in the lower where the trade wind 
is blowing. The extent of both the upper and the lower currents 
will depend on the amount of vapour condensed in the part, and 
the interference of other areas 4 eho Reeve with them. In the 
lower regions of the Pacific the air presses at first gently from the 
gr. towards the w., and in the higher regions, having been warmed 
by condensation of vapour, it must expand and may flow back 
from the w.to the &, possibly to that part where the trade 
wind begins. Admitting this, we must have in the southern tropi- 
eal Pacific an ascending atmospheric current on the western side, 
and a descending current on the eastern side, the former concen- 
trated and energetic in its action proportioned to the amount of 
vapour condensed within a limited space, and the latter diffused 
and mild, because its descent takes place gradually over a large 
area, but the latter current having a constant tendency to correct 
the disturbance made by the former, and to restore the natural 
equilibrium of pene ee pressure. It isnot, however, necessary 
to suppose that all the air which ascends at one end of a trade wind 
passes through the higher regions to the other end, where the 
lower wind is first felt near the surface, seeing that some parts of 
the upper current might successively descen a and mix with the 
higher portions of the lower, the remaining part alone of the upper 
current reaching the extreme end of the ling, or flat elongated 
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circle of the two winds. The form of the movements would be 
determined by the unequal statical pressure of the different por- 
tions of the atmosphere, and the shape and elevation of the compa- 
rative vacua that are created by condensation ; but an equilibrium 
would be soon established, and the air would remain at rest, if for 
a short time vacua ceased to be formed. , 
In like manner, within the northern tropic, condensation of 
vapour over the Philippine and other islands of the Great Archipe- 
lago must produce ascending aerial currents, which, flowing above, 
back towards the #, may descend to the lower regions on the 
eastern side of the Pacific to feed the never ceasing nN. BE. trade 
wind. It is evident that in this case, as in the other just named, 
the air of ascending streams cannot remain and accumulate in the 
elevated parts where the ascent takes place—it must flow away 
somewhere ; and in the absence of special information respecting 
it, we are at liberty to presume that it may go to feed the lower 
current. There is no indication of an adequate supply of air 
coming from any part of the lower regions off Califorma, nor 
from any part nearer the equator, as has been supposed in former 
papers, and it may consequently be presumed to come from the 
upper regions, near the beginning of the trade wind. In the 
present state of our knowledge of this subject conclusive evidence 
cannot be adduced. To navigators we are indebted for what we 
know of these parts, and their general accounts accord with what 
has been here advanced. In the calmer parts, near the com- 
mencement of the trade wind, the sky is rep resented as being very 
clear, and so it must be if the air di there from the upper 
regions: and the sky remains unclouded over a very large geo- 
phe poss space, until the air has had time to take up fresh vapour 
y evaporation from the sea. his dry state of the atmosphere 1s 
in accordance with the supposition that the air has recently 
descended from an elevation where, from lowness of temperature, 
much vapour cannot exist, and is therefore in its favour. It is 
true the trade winds, when first observed, appear to move obliquely, 
inclining a little from colder to warmer latitudes, and approaching 
each other at their terminations; but their passage in the lower 
regions from still colder latitudes cannot be traced in this ocean, 
and therefore we are at liberty to presume that instead of coming 
from adjoining low parts, the air which feeds them may have 
descended from the upper regions. 
_ The best evidence we have of the immediate source of the air 
in the trade winds of the Pacific is to be found in its degree of 
ryness, All accounts represent them as being at first, and to a 
considerable extent, accompanied by a clear sky ; but | have met 
with no register of the humidity of the air. The researches that 
are now in progress, by Americans as well as English, to improve 
our kttowledge of yautical geography, will oobi give froth in- 
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formation; but it is particularly desirable that there should be 
registrations of the wet and of the dry bulb thermometers in the 
parts treated of. If we were in possession of such registrations 
over a few lines of the Pacific from £. to w., a fair inference might 
no doubt be arrived at respecting the sources of the great masses 
of air which constitute the trade winds of this ocean. 
The followin an account of the pati; be 
phere ir part of the Pacific, and will 
| t sufficient for the present. ‘The author of * Two Ye Yan 
before the Mast’ says, when off Juan Fernandes :— 
Scale Clogs of She watch’ fow teede-wind clouds ‘slvus the isiand ont from 
posse and the next paths 27) we were out of sight of land, We 
ht the 6. trades, and ran before them for nearly three weeks without so 
altering a sail, 
“Melville in his account of the Marquesas Islands in page 8 
+ The light ich ata po sone vaseet belses ties all that we had to 
do was are tho paris vessel before the breeze, The sky 
oe delieste blue; but the most impressive 
sven aah cad wae tae altiast anbecke silence that reigned.” 


Darwin writes, p. 480 :— 
“ Oct, 20,—Sailed “hewmen and in the course of a few days got 
the ent of South londed owed asta oitel extends d. the winter from 
pabev ngs We then enjoyed bright and clear weather while 
leasan tly along at the rate of 150 or 160 miles a day before a steady 
trade The distance to Tahiti is 3200 miles.” 


Simpson, in his ‘Journey round the World, when in the 
Northern Pacific says :— 

“We soon lost sight of California, while a fine breeze from the x.w. earried 
us in three or four days into the region of the w.x. trades. On catching these 
in the latitude of 27° we were in t longitude 115°, Asour port, Honolutn, 
pi Bids Hal Bc deed ae fens 40° of longitude from us, we steered w.s.w. 

lour canvas ona voyage of fully 2600 miles. During the twelve 
days of our ran, our breeze, thongh it ranged from %.&. to E.4.z., was yet uni- 
formly fair, and s9 equable that we never took in either studding or sky sail 
during the whole of our course, Our rate of of sailing varied fram 6 to 11 knots 
an hour,"—p, 413, 

Over the Atlantic Ocean we find similar phenomena, in kind, 
if not in extent, to those in the Pacific, allowing for certain known 
differences in the localities. Navigators who pass the Cape of 
Good Hope by the usual route in the Southern Atlantic towards 
the equator, speak of the fine weather they uniformly have when 
they padre pr trade wind. As in the Pacific the sear 
continues fine as the equator is approached, but being distur 
by the Island of St. Helepa, and uall losing its clear cha- 
racter near the Brazilian coast. Here a trations of the 
ae ye and the’ eeeeperalara,6 er what at would rye better, of wet 

“rmometers, would ¢ the inquirer to infer what 
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was taking place in the atmosphere where the wind arose. As- 
cended air with little vapour in it may possibly be supplied from the 
area of condensation in America, where this wind terminates ; but 
a knowledge of the hygrometrical state of the air in the district 
around would enable persons to judge whether descent may or may 
not be safely inferred. | 

In passing from Madeira and the Canary Islands towards the 
Caribbean Sea, the same kind of clear skies is generally found 
near the commencement of the n.e. Atlantic trade-wind, where we 
fortunately have some accounts of the dryness of the air. General 
Sabine at one time found that while the temperature of the air was 
66°, the dew-point was only 37-5. ‘This dryness has been attributed 
to the neighbourhood of the great African desert, and the dust 
that has been long observed to fall on the decks of ships traversing 
the eastern part of this wind was formerly supposed to come from 
the desert. But recently samples of this dust have been sub- 
jected to careful examination by Ehrenberg, and by him it has 
been found to consist in a considerable degree of very thin and 
minute shells, which it is presumed may have been brought from 
South America, as in the soil of that country alone are some of 
these shells met with. It is, however, evident that the shells 
from South 


n the hic regions 
across that part of the ocean. If therefore we are Senet the 
various accounts given of this shell-dust, we are constrained to 
admit that an upper current flows over the northern tropical 
Atlantic from America towards Africa, and of course in an oppo- 
site direction to the trade wind below: and as the dust falls the 
most freely in and near to the part where this trade wind begin 
to blow, we may admit that the upper wind descends there. This 
would account for the dryness of the air in this - without 
obliging us to suppose that it had come from the African desert, 
for which little countenance is given by known facts. It has been 
often observed that clouds in the higher regions passed over the 
Caribbean Sea in an opposite direction to the trade winds; bu 
although those clouds travelled eastward towards Africa, the pre- 
valence of the Hadleian theory caused them to be su to be 
passing to the w., whereas they may be presumed to have flowed 
in the same current that conveyed the dust. 

Mr. oy Denis en at or Jee, Sy? ~ Verde Islands, at 
one time found the dew-point 29-6 be! the temperature. JF 
he also says that : = ir 

“ Generally the atmosphere is hazy, and this is cansed by the falli 
palpably fine dust, "The asia Fo we anchored at Ponto Pees mo 
ected a little packet of this brown-colonred fin@ dust, Mr, Lyell has alwo 
given four packets of dust which fell on a vessel a few hyindred miles north- 
ward of these islands. Professor Ehrenberg finds that this dust consists in 
great part of infusuria with silicious shields, and of the sHicions tissue of plants, 






could not have been borne through the atmosphere 
America unless a current of air flowed in the hi 
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The infusoria, with the exception of two marine species, are all inhabitants of 
fresh water. From the direction of the wind, wherever it has fallen, and from 
its always bering fallen during those months when the Harmatan ie known 
to raise clouds of dust high into the atmosphere, we may feel assured that it 
all comes from Africa. It is, however, a very singular fact, that although 
Professor Ehrenberg knows many species of infusoria peculiar to Africa, he fnds 
none of those in the dust which I sent him; on the other hand be finds in it 
two species which hitherto he knows as living only in South America, Tho 
dust falls in such quantities that veasela have run on shore owing to the ob- 
scurity of the atmospbere, It has often fallen on ships when several hundred 
and even more than 1000 miles from the coast of Africa, and at points 1600 
miles distant in a. and 8, direction."—p. 193. 


I have shown that there are no strong ascending currents to be 
traced over the great African desert. The Harmatan blows from 
it during our winter months when tornadoes take place over the 
quatorial Atlantic, and towards these tornadoes the Harmatan 
blows as a lower wind. But it is at the same season that the 
valley of the Orinoco is dry ; and the strong winds that then sweep 
over that valley evidently go to the Southern Andes, at the time 
when much vapour is condensed there, and strong ascending 
currents are thereby created; in some of which, or in others in 
contact with them, the dust may be carried up, and afterwards 
borne across the Atlantic. In the bigbes regions this wind would 
blow from the w. ; but if any of it should descend, and press into the 
trade wind below, in any part of its course, it would become a 
descending feeder to that trade wind, turning back and becominga 
partof it: and near the beginning of the trade this descended current 
would in the lower regions seem to come from the African desert. 

Lieutenant Maury appears to conclude, with confidence, that 
the Atlantic dust mirica fot South America, and he states facts 
which indicate that some of it, at times, proceeds over Africa a3 
far as Germany, where it has been collected and examined. 
Visitors to the lofty Canary Islands have noticed that a wind above 
was often blowing in a contrary direction to the trade wind below. 
From the researches now making over the regions of the ocean we 
may hope to obtain more information on this subject, and it is 
evidently desirable that we should be informed whether the dust 
falls equally at all times of the year, or whether the great shower: 
of it take place only when the valley of the Orinoco, where the 
shells are found, is dry and windy. 

From the various phenomena that accompany the commence- 
ment of the four trade winds of the Pacific and Atlantic Ocean: 
which we have been examining, and the circumstances that 
surround them, there are then reasons for inferring that atmos- 
pheric aoe pe through the higher regions in a direction con- 
trary to the trade winds below ; and that some of the air in these 
upper currents, having had much of its vapour condensed where it 
ascended by the ecld due to the elevation, at last comea,down 25 
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a dry wind in those localities near the beginnings of the trade 


winds, which are so free from rain or clouds. . 

In the Indian Ocean near the equator ‘constant trade winds, 
such as those of the Pacific and Atlantic, are not found, and ac- 
cordingly there are no localities remarkable for having constant 
fine weather, such as that which has been just adverted to. But 
the monsoons of the Indian Ocean present similar features to the 
trade winds of the Pacific and Atlantic, though not alike in all 
ies pps The south-west monsoon begins to blow over the ocean, 
and near to its commencement the locality is distinguished for 
having a season of fine weather. Incidental allusions to this fact 
may be met with in accounts of navigators who pass from India 
after having crossed the equator to go towards the Cape of Good 
Hope. But itis particularly asserted that in the northern part of - 
the Mozambique Channel the season of the south-west monsoon is 
the fine season ; and from this part proceeding across the ocean to 
Hindustan, the sky becomes lees clear as the aerial current 
approaches India, where it becomes the wet and stormy south-west 
monsoon, 

Gut if the air found in the Mozambique Channel descends there 
from the upper regions, whence does it come? Had it been 
carried up in ascending currents over the Malabar hills, or the 
more distant Himalaya mountains, and passed in upper regions 
across the Indian Ocean to the Mozambique Channel? No known 
facts warrant this supposition. It is not, however, necessary that 
we should presume that the air which descends in a fine locality 
has come from the terminus of-the same wind that it feeds. 
There are other areas of condensation in the neighbourhood, as at 
the Cape of Good Hope, over the large Islands of Madagascar 
and the Mauritius, from which dried air may possibly descend to 
feed the south-west monsoon. ‘The proposition is, that*air which 
has been dried by condensation of some of its vapour in high 
regions descends in some other parts to the lower regions as dry 
air, making the locality fine; but it does not follow that it must 
descend to feed the same stream that had furnished it. Whether 
it does or does not, will depend on local position and statical 
pressure, the ascended air flowing in the upper regions per aps 
towards the nearest wind to feed it, rather 1 towards that from 
which it had ascended. In the present state of our knowledge the 
immediate source of the air that constitutes the commencement of 
the south-west monsoon must be considered unknown, and we must 
rely on analogy alone in conjectures respecting it. 

e north-west monsoon, in the earlier part of its course, is found 
over land, as over Persia, the desert of Batheroant Central Asia, 
all of which countries aredry. If it consists of recently descended 
air, it would seem to have come ftom many smigll areas of conden- 
sation distributed ovgr the mountains of Asia and Europe: the 
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passage of the air from colder to warmer latitudes would, however, 
tend to make itdry. Arabia and much of the eastern coast of 
Africa, and the seas adjoining, have nearly cloudless skies, but 
beyond this fact we know little of the atmosphere in this part of 
the world. The Himélaya mountains and the East Indian 
Archipelago are the two ener of condensation of vapour in 
the ne cheer eae the Indian Ocean, and reasoning from the 
General principles here recognised, we must infer that large quan- 
tities of air, within these areas, are borne to high adc: end in 
some parts come down to low ones, but as to where they descend 
we have no clear indications. 
Of the higher regions of the aérial ocean we have indeed little 
"ren ekesetng among mountains, where the air is often 
disturbed by local causes; but that which is borne aloft does not 
produce dense clouds after it has been deprived of its vapour, and 
the heat which is liberated when rain is produced is left to expand 
the upper air, having little vapour, and this expanded air with its 
small! portion of vapour is soon diffused in the higher regions where 
dense clouds do not originate. Those light ones that are seen at 
great elevations over large plains or extensive oceans, being at a 
oe distance, appear to move slowly, and the movements have 
n but little noticed. The higher regions have received little 
attention from meteorologists ; we are therefore left to infer as 
well as we can, from a few facts, what is generally taking place in 
those regions, The striking circumstance, that very large masses 
of air flow unceasingly near the surface of the globe, over wide 
extents of land and sea to certain parts where they evidently 
ascend to the higher regions, compels us to infer that ieee masses 
must in other parts descend to the lower, and we are obliged to 
take such indications of the places of their descent as can be dis- 
covered. * But wherever they come down, whether in a neighbour- 
ing part or ata great distance, they must be dry, having been 
pra of much of their vapour by cold. 
the er") sea of the Atlantic, as well as in other localities of 
tornadoes and typhoors, when storms occur, large quantities of air 
must be borne to the higher regions to descend in other parts ac- 
cording to the laws of statical pressure; and a summer thunder- 
storm im colder latitudes, such as the British islands, will produce 
similar results; but there seems reason to presume that in many 
of such cases the air which ascends soon comes down again, as in 
a ney — a isbapres often follows the storm,—it being com- 
monly said that the s clear: ir, yorometer shows 
avin aoe Dewi ears the air, and a hygrometer sho 
It has been shown hat there is no direct evidence that air, 
warmed in a belt near the equator, ascended there and overflowed 
ab the poles ;, but when it ascends continuously in one part 
ala a abi descend in some other-part, and it fs reasou- 
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able to presume that directly or indirectly it comes down as a 
feeder to winds that blow with jual constancy. 

There certainly are winds that blow overland from polar towards 
tropical regions, but the tropical air that feeds the principal of 
these winds, flows, not in the higher regions, but on the su of 
the ocean, passing from the tropics over the low level of the sea. 
In the Northern Atlantic southern winds blow between Ireland 
and Norway on the z., and Labrador and Greenland on the w., far 
into the Arctic Ocean, in their course parting with much vapour ; 
and in the Northern Pacific western winds go far ¥. on the 
American coast, furnishing rain and snow. But these masses of 
air appear to return over continental lands, in both the old and 
new worlds, to regions of condensation in warm and moist parts. 
In the southern hemisphere winds blow eastward over the sea from 
the cold regions of Victoria Land to the rainy district about Cape 
Horn ; but to the w. of Victoria Land, extending beyond the meri- 
dian of the Cape of Good Hope, the flow of air in the lower 
regions is represented by navigators as being towards the South 
Pole. 

Condensation of vapour, by irregular! disturbing the atmos- 
phere at varions belights, pets’ the xs in sittin at shi heights, 
making it ascend in one part, and it must come down in another. 
Some of the areas of ascension have been described, and a few of 
descent, but there are innumerable othera spread over the surface 
of the globe, every hill or place where heavy rain falls being to 
some extent an area of ascent, with the wind that blows towards 
it coming directly or indirectly from a region of descent. ‘The 
Whole aerial ocean, to a considerable height, is thus kept in a state 
of motion and change; and the invisible elastic vapour which is 
sent into the atmosphere by evaporation in one part, comes down 
4s rain in another. The different quantities of vapour condensed 
in equal times in different localities, and the elevations at which 
the condensation takes place, modify the movements of the air in 
various degrees, and in all conceivable ways, but the nature of the 
processes is always the same. 











| XAVIL—Remarks upon the Amount of Light experienced in high 
Northern Latitudes during the absence of the Sun. By Captain 
Suenany Osnony, n.n., C.8., ¥.0.6.5, Officier Légion d’Hon- 
net, ete. 







Read, Jane 14, 1858. 

AFTER passing the winter of 1850-51 ig HM.S. Pioneer under 
the lee of Suffolk Island, in latitude 744° w., I observed that dis- 
cussions often arose as to the ameunt of light we Arctic navigators 
had really enjoyed dyring the past season of beeen, an that in 
iB ee B 2’ 
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England a vast amount of misconception existed as to what was the 
state of things in those latitudes during so prolonged an absence 

On my return to the Arctic Regions in 1852, | made arrange- 
ments not only for a most correct and impartial registry of the 
state of the weather and wind, but also that a registry of the 
amount of light should be kept. 

The seniact I selected as a test of light was the “Times” 
newspaper, as being pretty familiar type to all English eyes, and 
from its # Money BGrket Intelligence ” I cut the -frappsoent, of 
which a fac-simile is attached to the annexed diagram. My 
object was to ascertain during how many hours daily that type 
was legible upon the frozen surface of the sea, clear of the ship 
and ited poten te ae selected for the sir seep ~ 
trustworthy petty-o rs, who kept regular - watch both and 
might; they were gifted with ata sight, but nothing out of the 
usual course of sans they had no theories or crotchets to sup- 
port, and consequently were most faithful in their observations. 

The type was always placed facing the south, whence of course 
eame the daylight we enjoyed ; and the remarks upon the state of 
the sky, whether clear, misty, or cloudy, were recorded by me 
daily. It is hardly nee to say that after our long night 
commenced, the amount of daylight which reached us depended 
considerably on a clear state of the atmosphere ; but on fcoking 
at the diagrams made by the contracting light, it will be observed 
that it appeared to follow some general law in the two seasons, and 
diminished gradually day by day from November the 1st. 

In lat. 76° 56' »., that of Northumberland Sound, the standard 
-Ladaecway referred to ceased to be legible after the 15th 

cember during any time in the day, and it was not until the 
9th of January, 1853, that it was again read during the brief 
space of 15 minutes. | 

Looking at the diagram line for 1852, we find that from the 
6th November until the day of total darkness ere 15th), 
we in the Pioneer enjoyed in all 58 hours daylight, in which a 
person could have read the “Times” upon the open floe—or in 
other words, two d cd and ten hours daylight out of 39 Arctic 
winter days. ‘The diagram for the following year, 1853, shows a 
slight improvement in this respect, for we there find that in 
latitude 75° 31' s., or Wellington Channel, rather more than a 
- degree farther south, although the date of total darkness agreed 
remarkably with that of the year 1852, yet between November 
6th and | cember 14th we had had 4 days and 17 hours light, 
or Het twice . a in Northumberland Sound. 

, + ils may at first sight appear strange, but the cause is simply 
this :—In Northumber and Sound we should have_had much more 
light but for the misty state of the atmosphare, occasionetl by the 
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weakness of the ice in our neighbourhood, and the frost-smokes 
in the holes of water near us—holes which have been dignified 
with the names of “ Polynias,” or Open Arctic Seas; and but 
for those mists we should have had more daylight in November, 
although it is very probable the entire cessation of sunlight 
on December 15th would still have taken place. In the winter 
of 1852-53, in latitude 76° 56’ n, it will be observed that there 
was no sunlight whatever for the space of twenty-four days; and 
in that of 1853-54, in latitude Zh ol’ x., the same darkness 
existed for only 19 days. _ 

_ With respect to that portion of the diagrams illustrative of the 
increase of light as the sun approached our Arctic horizon, it 
will be observed that the increase of light in both seasons was far 
more rapid than the decrease had been, 

. For instance, we find in 1853 that the daylight on January 
the 25th was already of 5) hours duration. ‘The declination of 
the sun would on that day have been about equal to what it was 
on the 19th November, 1852; but on that day we were only 
blessed with 2 hours 15 minutes daylight. | 

_ The corresponding 25th of January, 1854, in a more southern 
latitude, we had nearly six hours light; and on the corresponding 
day of the previous autumn, November 19th, 1853, only 4 hours 
5 minutes of sunlight. 

This rapid increase of the daylight in the g of the Arctic 
regions is, in my opinion, owing to the absence of se clouds, or 
mists at that season of the year. The rays of light are not 
impeded in their passage to the earth, and possibly the vast dome 
of snow and ice which at that season covers the Arctic zone 
serves to reflect and promote the diffusion of light: whereas in 
the autumn a totally different state exists; fogs, frost smokes, 
falling snow, and cloudy Bates Sen preres, and it is only wonder- 
ful that in 76° 56 ». we should find any sunlight whatever fifty- 
three days after the sun has ceased to be visible. 

The revivifying effects of returning light are most beneficial to 
both the animal and vegetable kingdom after the sore trial to 
which they have both been put during the period of total darkness 
and intense frost; and the rapid return of light to them cannot 
but be looked upon as another instance of the beneficent care of 
the Almighty for the work of his hands. 

For farther details, I would refer the curious to the register 
attached to the diagram; and as it is the first attempt that has 
been made to place in a simple manner before the public the de- 
crease and increase of light in the Arctic regions, 1 am in hopes 
aoe be found in some measure interestjng and instructive to the 
society. ne 
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inage.—T 18, th luable river in Northern 
he only highway of nature that directly connects the 
country from the 43rd to the 55th parallel of latitude, 
1" to 141° &. longitude, carrying off nearly all the 
terminates towards the east, and after receiving a number of navig? 
able ri nds ‘@ winding course of 2280 miles in the Gulf of 
_ Boundary between en the Chinese and the Russian Empires.—The 
properly ont wholly in the Chinese territory ; the 












sian empire, following the course 
ts junetion with the Schilka, then crossed to 
mur, and ascending the first tributary on 
nued its course easterly along the southern 
ype the sea of Okhotsk, in fatitude 54-14. 
, Aitazin.—The fortified post of Albazin, established by the 
Russians on the left bank of the Amur in 1683, was taken by 
assault by the Tartars in 1689, when the garrison, on account of 
‘their bravery, were taken into the service of the Chinne Emperor, 
—& circumstance which led to the establishment of the Russian 
"Treaty of 1738.— The 
ir of 1728.—The disputes relative to the boundary were 
not, however, finally Fear until the year 1728, and dia tender 
of old voyages and travels will find in the Itinerary of the Pere 
rerbillon an amusing account of his journeys on these occasions, 
accompanied by a retinue of 2000 men, which was afterwards 
joined by the Amir flotilla, numbering 10) sail, and manned by 
$000 men. The terms of the treaty were dictated to the Russian 
envoys at Nertchinsk or eNipchu, on the Schilka, and the valley 


" See" Proceedings’ RB. G, 8. vol, Hl p. 153; and val, iil. p. 92.— 
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of the Amar ceded to the Tartar dynasty, in whose possession it 
has remained until the present period, when the Russians, availing 
themselves of steam navigation, have entered again upon the 
eecupation of the river, and established posts not only on both 
banks, but also in harbours on the seaboard of the Gulf of Tartary. 
Resides the natural advantages of this vast increase of territory, 
abounding in mineral wealth, clothed with magnificent timber, and 
affording millions of acres of arable and pasture land, a fluvial 
communication is all but established between the Baltic Sea and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

According to Mr. Cottrell, the Schilka, with the exception of 
occasional rapids and shallows, in all perhaps 20 miles, is navigable 
to the foot of the Yablofioi range, which here is not very elevated, 
and abounds in forests of oaks, with mines of iron ore, whence a 
road would be required to the Selenga, a navigable stream fallin 
into the lake Baikal, whence, according to Mr. A, Palmer's 
calculation, 266 miles of canal and road are all that would be 
required to open the communication with the Baltic. 

Lhe River Schilka.—Four important rivers join the Schilka 
above its junction with the Argun: the ale. Chernaya, 
Little Gorbiza, and Jeltuha. The banks of the Kara are well 
known by the rich gold diggings belonging to the crown. From 
Shilkinsk downwards, tow the Little Gorbiza, limestone of a 
grey colour pervades both banks, amongst which is included white 
marble of considerable thickness. Farther appears granitic syenite, 
and syenitic porphyry. The former is remarkable for including 
crystals of fe 7 at some places the syenite has changed into 
diabas; then the layers change to quartz, after which ap 
again granite, then glimmer slate. Farther occur chlorite slate, 
serpeutine tale slate, and then slate: the latter forma big rocks, 
which approach the river on the right side; they are interwoven 
with differently coloured veins of quartz. All the species on the 
left bank of the Schilka and its tributaries witness to the existence 
of the precious metals. j 

Nertchinsk—The town of Nertchinsk or Nipehu contained, 
according to Mr. Cottrell, 20,000 inhabitants in 1541. Valuable 
mines of tin and quicksilver exist in its Pe i but at present 
only the lead mines are worked, the produce being transmitted 
by Chitinsk, Udinsk, and [linsk, to Lake Baikal, and thence to 
the Russian arsenals. | 

Pére Gerbillon reached this town on July 31st, 1689, performing 
the journéy from Pekin in 45 days. 7 | 

The Onon, a tributary rising in the Hin-Gan mountains, jn 
latitude 49° and longitude 110°, joingthe Schilka 30 miles abeve 
reste are on it the towns of Taruknuska and Akshinsk are 
situate . ‘ : 
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in rises in the 45th degree of latitude and 110th 

ongitude, under the name of Kerulen, or Lu-Kbedt. 

so ioe Hoes li and Bars Khoto to the Lake 
on or Dalai Nor. This img nag aes (as noticed in the 
Address of our President, page 40) by M. Radde, in 1856; an 
abridged account of his researches will be found at the end of this 


nis the lake the river assumes the name of Argun, and 
flowing past the town of Novo Tsuruhaituevsk, and combining 
with the Schilka in latitude 53° 19 and longitude 121° 43, 
besmcant the Amir. 

From Ust Strelka the Russians have opened a communica- 
ri by means of steamboats with the sea. Previous to 1855 

e ordinary communication had been maintained by barges, 
rafts, and boats of Manchurian construction, principally by means 
of the tow line. The Lena was the first steamer to ascend the 
river when it was low, and made the voyage from Nikolaefsk in 
50 days; the distance, 2000 miles, would have been more speedily 

ed had fuel been stored on the banks of the river; thus 

rendering it unnecessary to stop more than a day ata time for the 

) 2 of “eine, Se ar and the latter being green the vessel 
was constantly at speed. 

Knap ie the itinerary of M. Permikin, who descended the 
river in 1854, we shall incorporate with it the observations of 
Peschurof and others, so as to afford a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the course of the river and its adjacent fades 

Gorbiza, or Kerbeche, the bounda rs Russia and Tartary, 
1728.—The distance from Ust Streika “4 i mouth of the Great 
Gorbiza (Amagar) is 33 ATES os ) we might 
call the country we » Deer toes ie firstly, slate, 
with a layer of blac colour joer ers rats silicious slate, with 
Lepage veins, peasy then shining with a dark grey colour, and irre- 


May 31, “43 miles from Ust Strelka* we met on the left 
bank is Orochens (people from the Tungus tribe, who are tri- 
butary to Russia); farther on we met single Tungus in boats 
of birch bark ; they belonged to the tribe of the Mauri, and 
paid a small tax to age collectors: one of them spoke, 
besides his native ton Russian, Chinese, and Manchurian. 
Lower down from the loft side two more rivers enter the Amir, 
one of which seems to be of considerable width; the hills on both 
sides become lower, forming small meadows, in almost all of 
which flow brooks rich in fish, and pour into the main stream those 
enqgrmous volumes of water yhich occasionally raise its level in two 











* The distances throughout refer to Ust-Strelka, or Ust-Strelochni-Karaul, 
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or three days, 12 feet. So far the vegetation displays but a com- 
paratively small variety ; firs of all sizes, larches, elseberry, shrubs, 
and cand willows ; and the banks here are, generally speaking, 
unfit for settlement, though perhaps valleys may be found suited 
to agricultural purposes. Slate formation still continues, but of a 
fonts texture, and at the distance of 120 miles it isdyed by oxide 
of iron, 

Albazin, 158 miles —On the Ist of June we arrived at the place 
where Albazin once stood; on the right bank above, the Emuri 
(Albaziha) enters the Awdar; the hills lower towards this river, 
before the mouth of which is a low island 4a mile long, on which 
aay yet be reeognized traces of the batteries erected by the 
Manchurs against Albazin. 

The Russian fur hunters, under Poyarkof, crossing the Yablonoi 
range, descended the Amur to the sea in 1643; their success Jed 
to the foundation of the town of Albazin, and attempted occupation 
of Northern Manchuria, but in 1689 they were compelled to sur- 
render their settlements to the Chinese, and a treaty was concluded 
at Nertchinsk, making the Gorbiza and Argun the boundary 
between the two empires. In consequence of disputes a second 
treaty was concluded in June, 1728, in which an extensive line 
of demarcation, separating the two countries, was defined: com- 
mencing on the west, at the river Bukterima, an affluent of the 
Irtish, it extends to the sea of Okhotsk, a distance of 3000 miles, 
on which 87 boundary monuments were erected. 

The rich pastures, and the situation protected from the northern 
winds, confirm the wise choice of the old Cossacks who made this 
place their chief settlement. The site of the town, of which 
nothing but the ruins now remain, could not have been better 
selected ; it stands on a height commanding all the approaches, 
protected against cold winds, and in the neighbourhood of both 
water and wood. The river Albaziha yields much fish, which 
the rapidity and depth render it impossible to procure in the 
Amir itself. Behind Albagin one sees for the first time another 
vegetation; on the southern slope of the hills the oak and black 
birch appear, and at the foot of the hills the hazel and elm, with 
the ss he ash, and wild rose, but the vegetable cover of the 
ground bears yet the stamp of the Daurian flora. ‘The country 
about Albazin consists of sandstone, with distinct prints of plants. 

The Manegers, of whom we met here a few hamlets, looked 
at our passing by quite indifferently, although the steamer, with 
a long tow of boats, must have been to them a new sight; not 
even the music lured them from their occupations. 

Of Albazin the numbers of the igjands increase, and look more 
like an archipelago, giving to the mdr a peculiar character, not 
favourable to navigation, but original and picturesque. 

= ® 
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Malaya Nadgjda, 267 miles.—The rock of Malaya Nadejda 
is situated below a bar (3 feet when the river low icied: 
jecting into the river, was selected as the Seis where the steamer 
Nadejda, 8-horse power, was left on the 4th of September, 1855, 
and thenee its name Nadejda, hope, Malaya, little. The barque, 
hitherto towed by the steamer, continued the voyage to Ust 
Strelka, reaching the place by towing in 14 days. 

Falley of Buringa.—The valley of Buringa, 12 miles to the 
westward of the rock, is favourable for. ttlement; traces yet 
remain of a former Russian post Andriushkino, On the hills the 
white poppy, the mouse ear, and the Déurian rhododendron were 
in blossom. The hills consist for a great part of sandstone (coal 
formation) and con lomerate ; in the latter are to be found slate, 

uartz, and Norhbiende inclosed in chloret cement. The river 
rom Malaya Nadejda assumes a more southerly course. 

foro and Angan Rivers, 354 miles.—At 8 o'clock on the 
evening of June the 4th we stopped at the left bank, where one of 
the finest landscapes we had yet met with was seen: an o 
valley is encircled by the rivers Toro and Angan; on the banks 
the Manegers roam, and we saw droves of very fine white ponies. 

Twenty-seven miles farther to the mouth of the Onon, where 
there are seven hamlets of Manegers: the hills, when bare, ex- 
hibited granite, with an admixture of felspar, which was coloured 
by oxide of iron, | 3 | | 

lil Zagayan.—W e passed on the left bank the Hill Zagayan, 
250 feet high, situated in a curve of the river; one of the Ma- 
negers told of a miraculous peculiarity of this hill; as soon as 
man approaches it it vomits smoke, but when the man retires it 
ceases. The river population, all of the Tun use stock, and all 
given to Shamanism, pay to i a a particular veneration, and 
maintain that it is the dwellin -place of an evil spirit: the moun- 
tain extends 2 miles, but coul not be inspected nearer, and it can 
only be suggested that the smoke originates either from self-com- 
bustion of coal layers, or that the mountain contains excavations, 
as is the case with many lime hills in the mountainous countries 
Of Eastern Siberia, and. that by the exterior air becoming cold, 
the warmer air comes forth from the excavations in the shape of 
smoke. The hill consists of sandstone, with a black streak ; at its 
foot are layers of conglomerate in which agates are found. 

River Bulkun, 39% miles —Passed the rivers Mardali, Hakan, 
Great Vangan, and Jagdha, arrived in the neighbourhood of 
the river Bulkun. This country bears another character; the 
wide valleys at the banks of the river enlarge, the steep hills 
retine,more and more, the mgadows are covered with a nourishing 
frase, the trees appear like oases, Lk ree ash, wild apple (Pyrus 





spectabilis) occur, witli shrubs of red-berried elder, sand willows, 
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and hiss; on the hills are small oaks and black birch ; Jarch and 
at become more scarce; in these extensive valleys numerous 
ocks of cattle could be fed, but now life only shows itself in the 
powerful activity of nature. The course of the river is more to 
the southward, the curves are so sharp to the south-west that one 
Appears sometimes to go backwards, and the number of islands 
augment. 
amara or Kumar Bira, 422 miles.—In the geography of the 
Amér the river Kamara occupies one of the chief positions, for 
during the winter the nomad tribes assemble on its banks, and 
here also is the most northerly of the Manchur watch-posts. It 
has its sources in the same mountain range from which spring the 
Giren and the Gan, the former of which flows into the Sungari, 
and the latter turns to the north-west and flows into the Argun. 

The Kamara runs a considerable way, partly through moun- 
tainous, partly through level lands, and, agg to the testimony 
of the Manegers, it has for a ten days’ sail from its mouth a 
depth of one fathom. Rafts are floated from hence to the Chinese 
naval arsenal Aigunt, and the neighbourhood of the river is rich 
moose deer, wild goats, sables, and squirrels. 

Ulus Samodon. — Fifty-one miles below the mouth of the 
Kamara there is on the left bank of the Amér another military 
post, consisting of three huts; before these, which are built of 
wood and covered with rush, stands a house of worship, which, 
according to the suggestion of the sinalogue, Sychevski (who 
accompanied the specie’ is an altar dedicated to the god of 
war, Drift coal of an inferior quality was found on the islets on 
the right bank. 

Amba Sahalian, 551 miles—The village of Amba Sahalian, 
on the right bank, consists of twenty-three houses; on visiting it 
four old men, two old women, and ‘three young people came to 
meet them, all the rest of the inhabitants ruuning away. The 
scattered houses are badly built of wood, rushes, and clay: 
instead of glass there was oiled paper in the windows. In the 
rooms pictures of the Budhist gods and of the Foist were painted 
on linen cloth. On the walls were others also of bad Chinese 
workmanship, between which were cupboards for keeping house- 
hold stuff. Each house has its garden, with clusters of trees, 
birches, elms, maple, acacia, and the incomparable Pyrus specta- 
bilis ; different varieties colt — ah Aspen Seapets sown; in 
the smaller beds grew radishes, leeks marlick, Spanish pepper, 
beans, and late greens; particular interéas Win excited by sind ta 
species of cabbage. OF cattle and horses few were seen, but many 
swine of a peculiar kind, and fowls.. —e* 

Lhe River Zeya, 571 miles.—The Zeya entprs from the left side 
ofthe Amir with a gigantic mouth: Mr. Permikin is very much 
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struck with the beauty of the country here; looking towards the 
right bank of the Amr, it appeared as if the valley extended to 
the middle of Manchuria. a) 

If the country of the Albazin, the mouths of the Kamara and 
Argun, are fit for settlements for various reasons, the valley of the 
Zeya surpasses them in every ee The Russians discovered 
the Upper Zeya in the seventeenth century, pussing from the river 
Enh over the Hin-Gan, they then oceupied gradually the whole 
valley to the Amir, a‘ distance of more than 650 miles, and 
established 4 ostrogs, or block-houses, Verkhnezeisk, Selembinsk, 
Giluisk, and Dolonsk. 

According to an account from the year 1681, iron ore is said 
to be found in the White Mountains, half way between the mouth 
of the Zeya and its tributary the Selindja. 

At the mouth of the Zeya is the Chinese post of Budink, and 
upon the. ite shore of the Amir the village of Dagi, 

Sahalin-CUla-Hoton, or Aigunt—Twenty miles from the mouth 
of the Zeya, and upon the right bank of the river, the town of 
Sahalin-Ula-Hoton, or Aigunt, is situated ; on the whole tract 
towards this town small villages are situated with well cultivated 
fields. Both banks of the Amir are of slimy sand, in which occur 
agates and cornelians. The Russians have founded the town of 

lagoveschensk at the mouth of the Zeya, and this city, by a 
recent ordinance of the Emperor, is declared the seat of govern- 
ment. 

It is a small place, surrounded with palisades, with a citadel 
and a few mud cottages, which, however, are symmetrically enough 
arranged. Northwards from the town, on the bank of the river, 
are some long sheds, and in their neighbourhood the Chinese fleet 
_ is anchored or drawn up on the bank. Probably this place serves 
_ the whole Chinese Amur fleet as a harbour and head-quarters ; 
the fleet consists of twelve large one-masted boats, which were fit 
for navigation, six of which we met with on our progress down the 
river. Eighteen of such boats, and without masts, seventeen not 
being serviceable, were drawn on shore ; several of these hoats would 
carry 300 pud (4 to 5 tons). The members of the expedition 
were refused permission to see the town; but at the landing place 
they were received by the Amban and three officers, who invited 
them toa tent. Near one bank all the soldiers of the place were 
assembled, numbering about 1000; they carried long poles with 
sharpened and often blackened tee which were meant to give 
them the appearance of pikes. A few had clumsy, heavy swords, 
a very few were armed with small carbines, and many had in their 
Spied Nida Be quiver and arrows at their back. At a 

mre distance stood .ten guns and carriages, with larce wheels 
and of a clumsy make; each was ebvered with a poienes roof of 
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birch bark, carriages and roof being painted red; beside each 
gun stood a man with a stick in his band, but it was not possible 
to see whether it was a match or not. During the conversation 
the soldiers thronged in such numbers into the tent that they 
required to be driven out thrice by the use of sticks. Opposite 
the lower town is an island on which one may see traces of an 
earthen wall ; here the Manchurs had built a fortress in the seven- 
teenth century to hinder the excursions of the Cossacks on the 
river. From the mouth of the Zeya the valley on both sides ex- 
nds; the banks are perfectly low; here and there occur hills, 
but the Blue Mountains vamish in the horizon, the low places 
are covered with marsh, between which occur small lakes, bordered 
with bulrushes. Mr. Hertzfeldt, botanist to the expedition, is of 
opinion that the Déurian flora, predominating to the mouth of the 
Zeya, changes now decidedly for the type of European vege- 
tation, which lasts to the mouth of the Sungari; here grow lime, 
popists cornus mascula, bryonia alba, and several other species ; 
azel, oak, and black birch still occur. It is to be noticed that 
on the banks only low trees and shrubs grow, but in the villages 
and gardens of the Manchurs tall poplars and elms are planted. 

Twenty-five miles below the island the Amt turns to the east, 
and a little later to the north-east; the upmost layer of the soil 
consists of a rich black soil; in some places the thickness of half 
an arshin.* On the right bank, beyond the open country, the 
range of the lesser Hin-Gan is seen, a branch of which, Thuri 
Alin, rising in the district of the Déurs, approaches near 
Sahalian-Ula-Hoton, and continues in an uninterrupted cham 
eastward by retiring from the banks of the river. | 

At its turn to the north-east the river flows in several branches ; 
here and there appear small villages, consisting of two or three _ 
mud hovels; the population is probably formed by exiles; a 
Manchur at least, who was visited by M. Permikin, appeared 
to him to be such a one; his sata the numerous nets, and 
the garden, witnessed his being well off. 

The country between the mouth of the Zeya and the Nioman- 
bira reminds one of the middle zone of European Russia; the 
immense which we had seen in the last four days is able to 
‘hold a large population, and all the exigencies for breeding cattle 
and agriculture are at hand; beside, the Amir has an inex- 
haustible abundance of fish. 

Lhe Buriya, or Nioman-bira, 709 miles. Approaching the 
river Buriya the elevations become more frequent; it enters the 
river from the left side in two mouths. It seems but little fre 
quented by the population of the Am@r; at least we were notable 
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to collect any information about it from the Déurs and Manchurs, 
but one of the first Amar towns will probably rise near the top of 


From the river Buriya to the Cape Sverbéef, the hills approach 
the river more closely, and form sandy slopes: the higher, 
being mesic dh Abeie with vegetation, offer so many agricultural 
advantages, that even the Déurs, whose chief occupation is the 
chage, ae established ‘en farms on pom baer henge? cca 
nothing but a coarse textured granite. Here a ) species 0 
bee occurred for the first time, from the bite of which the blood 
directly springs forth and the body swells. 

Cape Sveriéef.— At Cape Sverbéef (a high and gloomy mountain, 
which projects far into the river) the Amur turns suddenly to the 
south and runs on its way 160 miles, through a ridge of high and 
densely grouped hills. 

River Oou.—Above the river Oou, which enters on the right 
side, its banks form here and there small plains, but from the 
Manchur watchpost near it the river is literally pent up in stone 
walls. The breadth of the river, which had hitherto been one to 
two miles, now contracts to about half a mile, with a depth of 
70 feet. The current, which sometimes reaches 5 knots, and the 
steepness of the mountains, are the reasons why this tract is unin- 
habited. ‘The soil bears clear tokens of good condition, and fine 
woods of white and black birch, oak and elm, cover the slopes in 
any degree accessible; there is no want of firs, larches, and pines. 
Notwithstanding the rapid current of the Amér on the track 
deseribed, and its pertinacious struggle against the rocks which 
surround it, it has not been able to sweep away a single clod of 
earth except to form two small islands at the end of the rapid. 
The one on the right bank is two-thirds of a mile long, narrow, 
and but a few fathoms high, covered with birches, oaks, and elms. 
Grapes, which were already in clusters, fixed the attention of the 
travellers, and raised in their minds anticipatory pictures of 
luxuriant plains. | 

The second island is a high steep rock; the reddish walls pain 
the eye by their uncertain colouring, met eres the psd and 
trees which are grou picturesquely at the edges of the slopes 
scemed Moalaccd ; hom the gildnnde of the sins icture : the- 
depth in the middle of the river is 10 fathoms. ‘The formation 
of the mountains consists chiefly of glimmer slate, and by many 
tokens one may conclude that precious metals will be found. A 
few miles farther to the southward the hills again disappear, and 
then the river turning suddenly to the east an endless archipelago 
begins, which stretches to tke river Sungari, and reaches to within 
a short distance of the island St. Cyril. These islands do not 
much impede the navigation, for they crowd now on one side, 
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now on the other side of the river, without any natural connection 
between the clusters, and leaving always space enough between 
them and the opposite side of the river, 

This country is quite uninhabited, and the succulent grasses 
wither papenably: Tt is only at the mouth of the Sungari that 
one sees three or four small dwellings surrounded by a cireum- 
vallation of hurdles which serve as an abode to the chief Man- 
chur watchposts at the Lower Amur, known to the timid and 
ae inhabitants of the lower countries under the name of Djang- 

ju. 

ffin-Gan, or Kinghan Mountains.—On the left bank of the 
Amir, about 22 miles above the junction of the Sungari, the 
Russians have established a post, and here, September, 1857, 
Mr. Radde, naturalist to the Siberian expedition, dates his com- 
munication, an abstract of which will appear at the end of this 


paper. 

anni. 950 milesx—Mr, Permikin reached the mouth of the 
Sungari on June 15th. He is unable to decide the question which 
of the two rivers is the main arm, for the mouth of the Sungari 
is a delta, and from the rapidity of the journey they scarcely 
noticed the giant river which brings with it the waters of Man- 
churia, but he inclines to the opinion that the Amur enters the 
Sungari, because the latter keeps its direction, whilst the Amir 
makes here a short turn. 

The Sungari is formed by the two rivers, Giren and Naun, 
which unite in the neighbourhood of the town Giren Hotun, a 
naval station, 

The sources of the first are to be found, as stated before, on the 
same mountain ridge in which are the sources of the Kamara and 
Gan; the latter comes from the interior of Manchuria. 

As the Manegers we met told us, the valley of the Sungari is 
the most populous of the whole Amir country, in consequence of 
the fertility of its low banks, the convenience for the communica- 
tion yielded by its low steady current on a loose sandy ground, and 
from the absence of rocks and shoals. Besides many insignificant 
places nestled on the banks of the Sungari, several towns are 
situated near the river and the Naun, in the following order, 
from its mouth upwards :—Ichai, Alchuka, Kolon, Chichigar,* and 
Mangar. At the union of the Giren and Naun we find Giren 
Hotun, where almost all the vessels for the trade of the Amur ~ 
are built, and which, like Chichigar and Mangar, is three times 
as large as Aigunt. Ichai is reached by poling and tracking in 
eight days. The voyage to Chichigar occupies no less than a 

* At Chichigar, or Taitsigar, 10 . £, I&second class, 15 ri ih 1 
sit fae ad 10 bene a salicoed. weeeued be ton Yona: ae 
or Mongar, 6 second class and 4 river vessels are stationed manned by 43 port i, 
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month: thus the length of the Sungari to the mouth of the Giren 
would be 670 miles. It takes three or four days to go direct from 
Aigunt to Chichigar. 

e low banks and numerous islands above the mouth of the 
Sungari extend lower down, but with this difference, that they are 
gradually being washed away by the Amur, the water of which 

y it becomes more muddy. | 

At the Cape Gaidin a branch of the mountain range visible 
southward approaches the river, but soon retires again, leaving 
behind a large plain meandered by many brooks. 

River Horolog—The absence of hills and the intricacy of 
islands are particularly observable two days’ journey above and 
below the river Horolog, which enters the river on the right hand 
side, and in the summer time allures a great many Manchurs to 
its banks for fishing ; the buoys of the nets sometimes retard the 
pr of the ships, and the conical birch-bark huts and the 
variously-shaped boats of the fishers were to be seen in great 
numbers at every island; these, however, are only temporary 

Usnri, 1062 miles.—The country where the Usuri enters the 
Amir is almost wholly uninhabited, but offers on both sides wide 
tracts for colonisation. ‘The mountains forming the right bank 
of the Usuri are a branch of the Sihota Alin, and are to be seen 
at a considerable distance. ‘The bare rocks on the right side 
consist of layers of glandy cinnamon-coloured jasper, talc, slate, 
and undulating tubular flint-stone mass, of one inch thickness, which 
alternates with the tale-slate. Clayey sandstone projects in large 
pieces from the rock; single stones of this kind are lying about at 
its foot, and they have even, as it were, ground off sides; looking 
at these torn off masses of sandstone, one could believe them to 
be fragments of a huge building, and not a wondrous work of 
nature. 

Below the Usuri, settlements of Golds are frequently met with ; 
at first only two or three houses together, then crowded in 
dozens. The gentle inhabitants proved very useful to the tra- 
vellers from their knowledge of all the turns of the river and its 
branches; by help of their pilots the Nadejda continued ber 
journey for twice 24 hours, night and day, in these mtricate 
branches, which were not wider than from 58 to 116 fathoms. ‘The 
villagers also provided the steamer with wood, which was very 
diffieult to be had, the banks growing principally sand-willows, 
which are not suitable for ann taol. 7 
_ Cape St. Cyril, 1272 miles—Three miles northward of the 
village of Savagga the Amir divides into two wide branches, the 
aight one turning £.w.e.,then running along a steep bank and 
uniting with the Jeft branch at Cape St. Cyril. Here Mr. 
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Permikin was separated from the expedition by a current, when 
he endured a very violent storm, but was received in a friendly 
manner at a village of the Golds, with whom an animated trade 
sprung up, Sxchengme sable and bear skins for the goods of the 
Ress an vessel. He also confirms the account of M. Peschurof 
| ting the keeping of bears in cages 

The Golds are called by the Chinese Yui-pi-da-tzy (fish- 
skinned), their clothes being made partly from fish skins. 

Ten miles beyond Cape Cyril the character of the country 
changes ; the hills grow suddenly higher, dense woods occur, the 
shore valleys become narrower, the mountains stretch along both 
sides of the river in four parallel ranges, the last being almost 
woodless. 'The country on both sides is populated by the Tungus 
tribe of the Mangunes, whose small villages are numerous. ‘Tl 
banks—1421 miles—were grey sandstone with indistinct prints of 
plants and conglomerate consisting of sandy clay, fragments of 
quartz and hornblende. On the mountain ridges towards the north 
was snow. The Amur bere becomes richer and richer in different 
varieties of sea and river fish. 

Forty miles lower down the hills on both sides approach the river, 
and it flows in one arm 0-7 of a mile wide; the lands disappear ; 
the high banks also and the cliffs are no more seen. The moun- 
tains ue cree with an spect shia 90% of fir; the dark 
green belt of pines contrasts strikingly with the poplar, ash, 
and birch covering the lower valleys ; al ears Sar Y ie 

On examining the bank at evening halt, porphyry was 
found to be predominant- This mass consisted of unequal grains 
of felspar and hornblende ; the colour of the porphyry was mostly 

reenish: there occurred also in abundance chlorite slate of a 
ense formation, and a mixture of this species of slate with quartz 
likewise coloured by chlorite. ‘Twenty miles farther Mr, Per- 
eras Snover or a ore of fish as he had never 
before seen in his life. Salmon, trout, carp, sturgeon, husos, 
shad, sprang out of the water and made a deafening noise; the 
river was like an artificial fish-pond. _ 

Farther on they came to a place called Fats-tse by the Man- 
gunes; here the islands began to appear again on the river. 

n both sides stretch mountain ranges, the summits of which are 
bare, but the slopes and feet covered with old pine-trees. 

The river widened again—1568 miles—and the islands con- 
tinued, At the bare places of the hills fine-grained slate of a 
dense texture, with crystals of pyrites and hornblende, were chiefly 
seen. The Mangunes living on these banks are, like the Golds, of 
Tungusian descent. They do not shave their heads like these, but 
wear their hair plaited in tails. In theis dress and dwelling-houges 
they have evidently accepted a great deal from the Manchurs, 
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The dress of the affluent consists of Chinese stuffs and of fish- 
skin, which they Bet from two species of salmon, and which are 
strong and durable. The Amir is called by them Mambu. 

June 27th, Mariinsk, 1599 miles, was reached: all the ships 
with the exception of the steamer entered the creek, which is 150 
Russian fathoms long and 10 broad.*  ” | 

The Kisi lake, on which this post is situated, ts about 27 miles 
long, and 200 Russian fathoms wide, and naturally forms a a 
harbour : it is connected with the Amur by two large arms. It is 
evident that this low basin, lying between the mountains, is filled 
gradually with water during the inundations of the Amir, and 
afterwards the pressure of the water forces a passage by these two 
outlets, by which the lake is now conneated with the Amir. 

The distance from Mariinsk to De Castries Bay is not more 
than 10 miles, and a railway is about to connect them. 

From Mariinsk the left bank of the Amir is low ; the soil con- 
sists chiefly of clay, which is penetrated by iron oxide, in which 
occur in nests kidney-shaped iron ores. 

Behind the Mangune village Kisi, the land is high and formed 
by slate, with unequal layers, and metallic glimmering; here 

so are found traces of iron ores. ‘The Mangunes here are also 
occupied in the capture of game and sables; but the latter are 
of an inferior quality. The farther one ascends the tributary 
rivers of the Amir, such as the Zeya, the Buriya, the Aemgun, 
the better becomes the sable ; and beyond the Hin-gan, in the 
valleys of the Uchur, the Olekma, the Adan and Ud it attains 
its finest quality. | 

About 7 miles from Mariinsk is the Mangune village of 
Pul ; this is the place where the traders resort from the up- 
country. Farther down the Amir Mr. Permikin found several 
varieties of iron ores, with alternating layers of slate and quartz 
in it. The slate here had been obviously under the influence of 
fire. Very high hills stretch along both banks, which are densely 
covered with an impenetrable virgin wood. ‘This is the realm of 
the larch and Siberian stone-pine. On the slopes of the hills and 
valleys poplars, birch, and oak are found ; rhododendron: in 
bloom, May 13th. The clearing of the woods for agriculture 
would ei 10 years. The banks are not fit for cattle-t oe 
except a few low islands which are, however, submerged during 
Inundations. 
tie aes eee ee the travellers met a “oie 

angus tribe, t iagir, which together with the Nagidal or 
Nishdal, and four cha teibee: live bei the banks of rie 
_ One hundred and seventy miles below Pul, one finds the dwell- 


” Russian fethom = 7 feet English, 
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ing places of the Gilyaks. These people have experienced the 
influence of the Manchurs less than the tribes living farther up ; 
they are addicted to the grossest Shamanism. Revenge for blood- 
shed is custom, and infidelity of wives is punished by death. 

The geological features of the country remain the same ; only a 
fine-grained chalkstone of a dense texture and ash-grey colour, 
with quartz in it, was added to them. The Gilyak villages 
. passed were Mangal, Dengdala, Akhta, Dyrmi, Aur, Chilvi, and 
Tyr; near the latter place are found some curious monuments. 
The first is two yards high: the undermost stone is granite; the 
uppermost, an irregular cube a little rounded off at the si 18 
grey fine-grained marble, There are inscriptions on it which 
were thus deciphered :—* Cloister of the Eternal peace, and 
“The great Tuan spread the hands of strength everywhere.” 

The second monument is four paces from the former: it consists 
of an octagonal basis, on which is standing a column, Five paces 
farther is another similar to the first ; and 150 fathoms farther, on 
a ee projecting into the river, a tall octagonal column. 

The traveller 5 sere farther the villages of Hoé, Harm, Ao, 
Hadin-Harmé, Kugu, Takté, Talvée. The spa call the 
Amgun ‘Hangu.’ On a Chinese map’ in the archive of the 
Russian Geographical Society its name is Hinkon. | 

On the left bank, at Tilva, was slate and a fine-grained dense 
amphibolite of dark-green colours. Farther on porphyry Psa 
dominated, in the mass of which were small pieces o ~ 
and Pee a mixture Si site se F os cmp | 
expedition passed the villages Daigas, mt, Halga (Kalgo), 
Moco, Anadiva, Vait; the last, with thirty hones Se the sided 
populated on the whole tract. 

The weather bere was very unfavourable, and the current of 
the river so rapid that it drove back the boat in spite of the 
rowers, On the last day tu Nikolaefsk the bank consisted of 
large layers of porphyry, opposite which followed slate of a reddish 


colour. 

In Nikolaefak Mr. Permikin stayed for three days during an 
incessant rain (10th, 11th, 12th of July), which reminded him of 
the periodical rains of Irkutsk. The post is very highly situated : 
the cake oe the creek were formed by alluvial soil. ‘Thirteen miles 
above Nikolaefsk all the branches of the Amir unite in a channel 
which is from 14 to 2 miles wide and 20 to 30 sajens (140 to 210 ft.) 
deep. Notwithstanding so considerable a mass of water which, in 
this manner, enters the Gulf of Tartary with a velocity of 3 knots, 
the ftood-tide does not suffer it to remain of a depth worthy of the 
Amfr till it reaches the ocean. HM.S. Amphitrite, at anchor 
off the bar in July, 1855, found the greatest, rise and fall to be 
10 feet. Directly below Prtmge and Tebak, the capes at its 
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mouth, the water becomes shallower, and falls in the south to 13, 
and in the north channel to 10 feet at low water. From Niko- 
laefsk to Petrovsk is 80 miles: the bare rocks consist, for the 
most part, of dark-coloured lava, which encloses empty cells of a 
white colour, Sometimes occurred layers of sandstone in which 
was seen an admixture of amphibolite, and frequently very fine- 
ined slate of ash-grey colour. On Cape auga, which the 
ussians have named Polosatik, there was found limestone of a 
red colour, in which were enclosed petrified craw-fish. This is a 
ey superior reser ee for se Pi bare rock re 1 sant oma 
eestuary. © shores estuary everywhere yry 
and lava were to be seen. ‘The rock island, Hanjigi whee the 
voyage ended, consisted thoroughly of slate enclosing sulphuric 
bye In the alluvium of the bank occur several varieties of 


After a sojourn of only a ae Petrovsk the travellers went 
on board the steamer Vostok to 

Mr. Shenurin, in a memoir on nisaar Amir mouth, states that the 
winter station of the Amir fleet is at the island Vait, i in the Ma- 

vski arm, which lies w.s.w. and &.N.e. The ships are in one 
Fine i in adepth of 4 fathoms, and to protect them against the current 
of ice, piles are rammed in. On the bank are built the house of 
the overseer of the bre wo barrack fora hundred men, and a bath. 
The Amir clears itsel of ice at Nikolaefsk about the 21st of May. 
~ Mr. Schrenk the winter of 1855 at the mouth of the 
Amir, during which period he visited the island of Sahalin, and 
the following i is an abstract of his 3:— 


“Rainy weather in September, Snow in October. Amur frozen November 
Ord at Nikolacfak. Fine weather in November and first half of Septem ber. 
Minimum temperature 31°6 Réaumur. Violent winds, mostly westerly, in the 
latter part of Docember and January, with snow-storms., Communication 
between the houses difficult, 

“Left Nikolacisk January 27th with three sledges, each drawn by twelve 
dogs. Crossed over. from Lazaref to the Island of Sahalin.- On the 
ice, February Ist, was received in an unfriendly manner ng the natives, The 

— is inhabited by three different tribes—the Gilyake, the Orongs, and the 

; the latter are located at the southern end of the island, the sovervignty 
of wl which is claimed by the Japanese. 

“He returmed to Lazaref February th, and crossed over the Adara 
Hills to the Amir, which is the sledge route pursued by the Manchurs and 
Japanese or village of Pul, which appears to be the great entrepdt for the 


“In the middle of March the thaw sets in, rendering travelling by a 
difficult foe at night. Swans and geese arrive at Kisi about the middle of 
March, but the advance of spring is later at Nikolaefsk, where the ice broke 
sro pecvalon Hag gene a bcipein in the estuary until June. Easterly winds 

in 
The Russian fleet, on reti from De Castries Bay, first took up a position 
ehtent Lazaref, «and then they found a pote the river without 
lightening their vessels, and went to Nikolaefik, which is the most important 
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poe on the river, and is strongly fortified, and there are towers along the coast 
etween it and De Castries Bay at intervals of 20 to 25 milea. The whole of 
the district is becoming settled by emigrants. 

“The Imperial ukase, appointing a governor to Nikolaefsk and assuming 
ossession of the territory, was issued December Sth, 1556, . 

“ Chinese ambassadora appeared at Nikolaefsk about the close of the year 

1855, and insisted upon the evacuation of the Amir by the Russians." 

A regular postal communication throughout the winter months 
is now maintained between Nikolaefsk and Mariinsk, a distance 
of 213 miles, and by means of relays of horses it is accom- 
plished in little more than a day. 

The opening of a regular communication ae the Amir, and 
a more minute acquaintance with its estuary, by which vessels 
enter the river from the Pacific Ocean and the sea of Okhotsk, 
have rapidly and totally changed the condition of those doing duty 
in that region. All necessaries are now brought from the ‘T’rans- 
Baikal provinces and from America, at prices sufficiently moderate : 
grain, tea, horned cattle, domestic fowls, horses, leather, Cir- 
cassian tobacco, sheep skins, cloth, articles of officers’ dress, and 
other merchandise, are brought down the river from Siberia; 
cotton, woollen, and silk stuffs, ready-made clothes, boots, linen, 
iron, and copper-ware kitchen utensils, glass, furniture, épices, 
sugar, treacle, wines, preserved fruits, cigars, &c., being obtained 
from America, and in such quantities that a superfluity of wares 
imported this year into Nikolaefsk led to the first exchange of 
merchandize between Russian and American merchants. ‘Thus the 
Trans-Baikal salt meat was exported by the Americans for sale in 
the ports of the Pacific, whilst American sugar and cigars found 
their way to Irkutsk. | | 

The natives, on their part, furnish the Russians with fresh fish, 
wild ducks and geese, partridges, se, and various fruits of the 
forest, such as th he Chamemorus berry, red bilberry, cranberry, 
great bilberry, raspberry, and strawberry. 

Vegetables are grown on the spot, as well by the Russian emi- 
grants as by those serving in that region, and, at the present time, 
many are able to lay in a stock sufficient for the winter. 

For the replenishment of the stock of provisions, for the hire of 
ilots at the lower course of the river, and for any other purposes, 
t is indispensable to be provided not only with specie, and small 

silver coins especially, but also with cloth, calico of the lowest 
sort, common Siberian tobacco, which the natives prefer to the 
Chinese and American, on account of its strength and narcotic 
property; powder, lead, fancy articles of gilt or plated copper, 
such as earrings, rings, &e.; also with common and amber beads 
and small quantities of black and bli plush. On making uge of - 
these articles it should be borne in mind, that the tribes indigen- 
ous to thé middle course of*the Amir are acquainted with the. 
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value of silver and cloth, although with reference to the former 
they are often to be deluded by new silver coins; and it is there- 
fore better to reserve the jee cloth, and plush for that part of 
the voyage, At the upper and lower courses, on the other hand, 
earrings, beads, tobacco, and calico command the most efficient 
services. 

Etheology.—The population of the Amir, distributed irregularly 
over its immense extent, consists of as many as ten settled, semi- 
settled, and nomadic tribes. | 

The Manchurs, Nekans, and Déurs may be placed in the 
first category, although the latter appear on the Amur only in 
isolated habitations, surrounded by vegetable gardens, serving 
them as it were as places of repose after the fatigues of their pro- 
tracted chase in the mountains, situated at some distance from the 
banks of the river, and to which they repair with considerable studs 
of horses. In the villages and towns on the St i the number of 
Déurs and Nekans, severally, equals that of Manchurs, who 
constitute, so to say, the military power of the district, and are all 
in the receipt of pay, defrayed probably by the tribute levied from 
the remaining two-thirds of the population, zc. from the Daurs and 
Nekans. Externally, these three tribes differ in no wise from 
each other; with the sole exception, perhaps, that the dress of the 
Manchurs in the service in some measure ennobles their coarse 
features. In all the representatives of these three tribes, we found 
the same round faces with flat eyebrows, the same dark bronze 
coloured skin, a middle stature, and dark flaxen hair braided into 
tails. The common people do not shave their heads, and their 
dishevelled hair has consequently the appearance of a carelessly 
stacked hayrick, around which is wound the tail in its vain endea- 
vours to keep the hair in order, 

The dress of these tribes consists of a loose shirt of Chinese 
shape, trousers of some width retained in stockings or wrappers as 
far as the knees, and bound round with cord, and Chinese shoes 
with turned-up points, or fashioned out of leather without any 
shape at all. Above the shirt they wear a short coat made of the 
ekins of animals, or even of fish, girded round by a leathern belt, 
to which are attached a small knife, a copper pipe, a steel, and a 
tobacco-pouch—the inseparable companions of an Asiatic. , 

We seldom encountered the Nekans, and could observe nothing 
in any way remarkable in their character; the Daurs received us 
with kindness at their dwellings, and never refused us vegetables 
or naarp ig for serena) weeks was the sole food of the whole 
crew 0 Nadejda. Selgeni, an acute Maneger, who had seen 
a good deal of that part of the world, and whom we subsequently 
met, did not speak in very high terms of the Dura. Ij, iz | 
sible that this tribe keeps itself distmct from the other nomadic 

i. , 
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races subjected to China ; and Selgeni, who had had some trans- 
actions on the Sungari of a nature somewhat unpleasant to himself, 
spoke thus of the Déurs out of ill-feeling ; at all events this is his 
‘pinion on the subject:—‘* The Daur is quarrelsome and aggres 
sive; is fond of running away with anything that is not well 
secured, and is in general not a good boor.” 

Selgeni also told us that the greatest part of those who can 
read and write in the towns are Daurs, which promotes their taking 
bribes ; so that he himself was obliged, when wishing to be 
from military service, to present one Daur with five vy 4 iy another 
with three, and to treat the third. 

However, notwithstanding this unfavourable description, my 

rsonal conviction remains in favour of the Déurs; at any rate 
in comparison with the Manchurs, who certainly must exceed the 
former in cupidity, audacity, cunning, and passion for roguery. 

The isolated dwellings of the Déurs are scattered between the 
rapid portion of the course of the Amir above the Sungari and 
Aigunt; they are seen neither above nor below these limits— 
certainly not along the banks of the river. The Manchurs, owners 
of the rich plains of the middle course of the Amir, oceupy a 
district extending 150 versts below the Zeya. Houses, concealed 
behind hillocks formed of sand deposited on the banks, and by a 
few trees which are seen only in the vicinity of these dwellings, 
extend at rare intervals in a line along this fertile region. 
Numerous fields, tilled with a care which, to judge by the plenty 
displayed in every dwelling, is repaid a hundred fold to the 
cultivator, spread out beyond the villages, and particularly over 
the gentle slopes of a table-land occurring on the right bank of the 
Amur. 

The scarcity of every kind of wood to a considerable distance 
from the habitations of the Manchurs compels them to detach 
small parties to the dense forests of conjferous trees found at the 
upper course of the Amir, beyond the Zeya, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the Kamara, where rafts are prepared by these expeditions 
and floated down to the villagesand to Aigunt. - The improvidence 
of the inhabitants of the ‘Shilkinsk factory, of Ust-Strelotchm 
Karaul, and other stations on the Shilka, who, being surrounded 
by rich woodland, are careless of its preservation and permit the 
rafts of wood cut down by the Manchurs to pass freely down the 
river, greatly assists the latter in the pursuit of their Vocation. 
Dozens and perhaps hundreds of these rafts, each consisting of 
about 20 choicest are yearly floated past the Russian stations, 
whilst not a single tree will ever pass the Manchur towns; nor is 
this all: the Manchurs, in parties of tgros and threes, ascend thg 
river in canoes for the purpose of seizing which are on their 
way down, and after collecting them at one shot, will float 5 or 6 

. . 
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at a time down to their homes, The Manchur character must 
partake of the shortsightedness of the Siberian Cossack, for other- 
wise they would have no raft aR 

It seems that after agriculture, the catching of rafts forms one 
of the principal occupations of the Manchurs, if we except the 
fishing pursuits amidst the clusters of islands at the river Horolog. 
In this, however, the inhabitants of cs am and the neighbouring 
villages do not participate, as it would necessitate their passing 
the rapid portion of the Amir—the stumbling block to rapidity 
of communication at that part of the river, 

The Manchurs and Nekans from the Sungari assemble at the 
embouchure of the Horolog for the purpose of fishing. The Déurs 
do not, in all probability, take part in this innocent occupation ; 
hunting the elk, roebuck, and other animals being a pursuit to 
which they devote themselves at every suitable season of the year. 
The sable, also, being an animal of the greatest value, and one in 
which their tribute is exacted, attracts their particular attention. 
Notwithstanding the inconsiderable extent of surface occupied by 
the villages of the Manchurs, we find this tribe along the entire 
district situated between the rivers Kamara and Horolog, and 
even lower, almost at the very mouth of the Amir. The cause 
of such a diffusion of these crafty traders is attributable, firstly, to 
their vocation of fishing, and secondly and principally, to their 
strenuous exertions to derive, by any means soever, every possible 
advantage from their neighbours, and the establishment of military 
stations for watching the tribes subjected to them. The chief 
stations are situated at the embouchures of the rivers Kamara, 
Sungari, and Usuri; and those of a secondary importance—con- 
structed more for facilitating communication—are found half-way 
between the former. Each of these stations is composed of 20 to 
25 Manchur soldiers, under the command of one or two Boshko ;* 
a set of jobbers who mercilessly fleece the poor weak roving 





pulation. 

e The duty of the stations consists, rincipally, in collecting the 
tribute, and in preventing some of the nomadic tribes from step- 
ping over the boundaries assigned to them. 

All the tribes subjected to China have a uniform amount of 
tribute imposed upon them, namely, a sable for every male frouf 
15 to 60 years old, inclusively. The tribute is collected at two 
periods of the year, in March and October, when the tribes either 
collect together or break up their encampments. He who cannot 
pay his tribute is taken to Aigunt, or to the S ri, according 
to whether he belongs to the ainess Kapliars, Beliars, Golds, 
oc gther races indigenous t# the lower course of the Amur; the 
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insolvent thus transported is then allowed to obtain the fur b 
purchase, and he finds no lack of charitable traders who vie with 
each other in hastening to offer him their services with the object 
of getting the poor fellow into their hands, from which he will tind 
it a matter of no small difficulty to extricate himself, and if ever 
to be accomplished, it will only be in a state of perfect nudity. 

The rule of the Manchurs appears to weigh most heavily on the 
tribes along the banks of the lower course of the Amur. These 
poor creatures are forbidden, under penalty of death, to ascend the 
river higher than the Sungari. It is difficult to explain satis- 
factorily the cause of the akivan exercised towards these meek 
tribes ; but it would seem that the petty Manchur traders were 
the principal instigators of it. These Manchurs, descending from 
the towns on the Sungari, to the scattered villages of the Golds, 
Mangunes, Samagirs and Gilyaks, with cargoes of Chinese 
merchandise, furnish them with all necessaries, and barter their 
goods for sables, foxes, and other fur-bearing animals; and also 
for fish-skins and glue; of course with immense profit to them- 
selves. Were a free access to the markets of Chichigar, Mangar, 
and other towns on the Sungari, granted to the above tribe: it would 
put an end to the exorbitant gains of these merchants ; and there 
is no doubt that all their endeavours are directed against per- 
mitting such an amelioration in the condition of the Golds and 
their neighbours. 

The Golds, Mangunes, Samagirs, and Gilyaks just named, 
might have been included among the settled tribes of the Amir 
territory ; but as they are totally unacquainted with agriculture, 
and often abandon their winter-quarters, erecting temporary huts 
at that part of the river which most abounds in they may be 
termed * semi-settled.” 

Owing to the great similarity of features which connect the 
tribes just mentioned, it would be necessary to enter into the 
minutest details of their respective idiosyncrasies, in order to draw 
a strict line of distinction between them; and in the absence as 
yet of sufficient data, we must fain content ourselves with a 
cursory glance at their mode of life. The settlements of these 
tribes occupy the entire course of the Amir below the Usuri, and 

* the Gilyaks have extended themselves still farther, bemg met with 
alon the sea-coast to the north ard south of the embouchure of 
the Amur, and on the island of Sahalin. The Gilyaks keep them- 
selves. distinct from the rest, who more or less intermingle ; 
numerically, however, the Gold tribe exceeds them all. The 
Samagirs are chiefly found at the Goryn, and the Mangunes 
between the Golds and Gilyaks. F hing is the means of suppert 
of all the “semi-settled” tribes without exception, and their per- 
manent ér winter habitations are therefore erected along the 
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principal bed of the river, together with all the appirtenances 
ofa — including sheds for the preparation of “ ukola,” a fish 
dried in the sun, and constituting their food during winter, as also 
that of their numerous droves of half ved dogs." 

The winter habitations in these settlements resemble large square 
barns. - Pallets are laid along the four walls and around the stove, 
which is placed in the centre of a well rolled earthen floor, the 








chimney being generally so constructed that the smoke, in passin 
through it, ake the round of all the pallets, affording eaviaih 


to those stretched upon them. In a house like this, a whole 
family, from arandiattioe to grandchild, and composed sometimes of 
30 or 40 members of both sexes, is generally located. Around 
the houses and along the banks of the river may be seen the sheds 
for the preparation of fish, and for the reception of their nets ; 
wiulst cages containing bears appear in the extreme background. 

A these tribes, and among the Gilyaks especially, the 
Leda les te obec of the most feline solicitude of an entire village, 
and plays the chief part in their religious ceremonies. This part, 
however, terminates tragically for the poor bear, for he is 
slaughtered, roasted, and eaten up at a general feast. This 
ancient custom disappears with the gradual mollification in the 
manners of the natives, visible on leaving the embouchure of the 
river. For the purposes of fishing and inter-communication, ever 
village DOSSESSES A considerable number of boats, which, althougt 
of an original appearance, are, nevertheless, well adapted to their 
application by their capaciousness and swiftness. 

PT These boats are composed of three broad planks, of which the 
one forming the bottom being somewhat bent towards the extremi- 
ties, receives the edge of the side pieces, secured to it by wooden 
pins. Their dimensions differ greatly ; those we saw were from 2 
to 16 oared, Each rower is provided with two short, broad bladed 
oars. For short and rapid voyages, all the tribes of the Amur 
make use of a kind of canoe, made of birch bark, and to which 
they have given the name of “‘Omoroch.” These sharp-pointed 
eats shallow canoes are remarkable for their lightness and swift- 
ness; but their use requires great habit, which is particularly 
called for on landing or starting, the birch bark being then most 
liable to pamanees and the voyage consequently most subject to* 
interruption. An omoroch carries from one to three men ; they 
are propelled by long oars, with blades at each end, or with small 
eens a pole being used on longer voyages and in shallow 
places. 

In winter, communication between the villages is carried on 
5 rhother Hussinn traveller, Mr. Raevsky, says that the dogs of the wandering 
to Rea Es the sete naan A tha, weer, dogs belonging 
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with a velocity which is at times remarkable, by means of sledges 
drawn by dogs, ‘This mode of travelling is more developed 
at the mouth of the river, and on the sea-coast, and renders 
great assistance in the exploration of that region. Itis but justice 
to add that in general—with the exception perhaps of a little 
i acre ar with the more rude Gilyaks—the inhabitants of 
Sahalin, the Golds, Samagirs, Mangunes, and river-Gilyaks have 
hitherto greatly contributed to the comfort of the first Russian 
settlers. 

In conclusion, a few words myst be said on the truly nomadic 
tribes of the upper course of the Anmmir, such as the Orochens, 
Manegers, Gantsi, and Kapliars. 

The Orochens—a Tungus family, under the protection of 
Russia—roam in the vicinity of the Russo-Chinese frontier places, 
and occupy themselves during the summer months with fishing at 
the small streams falling into the Amir, between its head and the 
river Emuri, and during the winter and autumn in hunting. 

The chase of the roebuck,* elk, common roe (Cervus capreolus), 
sable, squirrel, and other animals, will sometimes allure 
Orochens for several hundred versts into the interior of the forests, 
where they not rsa y meet with the Cossacks of the frontier 
stations, and pass whole months together with them in hunting the 
wild and clumsy bear or the more nimble sable and squirrel. 

The Manegers constitute the most numerous of the nomadic 
tribes subjected to China. They wander in the vicimity of the 
Kaméra and its basin, and like all their neighbours devote all 
their attention to hunting and fishing. ‘The latter vocation, how- 
ever, they pursue only during spring; assembling for that pur- 
pose on the banks of the Amur and Kaméra, and then again 
retiring to the forests and mountains adjacent. According to 
Selgent, it would appear that this race is subdivided into tribe 
havine their own chiefs; and that, beside the tribute paid to China 
in sables, it furnishes a few soldiers, who after being selected are 
despatched to the Sungari river. When opposition to the im- 
surgents who have lately disturbed the peace of the Celestial 
Empire called for a levy over the Amir territory, the Manegers 
contributed a thousand men—another proof of their numerical 
strength and strict subordination. 

* The rocbuck is an animal resembling the elk, but has o smaller body,« 
although its head is comparatively larger. Its flesh is savoury and outritions ; 
but the principal value of this animal lies in its horns, which contain at a certain 
period of the tren think, in March—a marrow of peculiar medicinal properties, 
which is high iE ed by the Chinese, who, at the best season of the year, pay as 
moch os GO rubles (OL. 10s.) for o pair of good horns. In catching the back 





the Orochens, Manegers, and other ‘Tunguses,grandering in this district, make use 
of a kind of wooden horn, with which they cleverly imitate the ery of the mile 
OFT female. = 
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On visiting the Amir in summer it is difficult to ascertain the 
exact number of the Maneger tribe, as even at the places where 
they chiefly assemble two or three huts will scarcely be met with 
on an extent of some dozen of versts—a desolateness caused by 
the removal of the entire tribe into the woods and mountains. In 
winter, when the Manegers leave the forests, the banks of the Amur 
and Kamara, according to Selgeni—our sole authority in this 
sagt) literally covered with Fata of birch bark, and teem with 


The rest of the nomadic tribes mentioned above, the Beliars, 
Gantsi, and Kapliars, belong, it is to be presumed, to the Tungus 
race, found roaming along the left bank of the Amir, and have 
probably derived their appellations from the streams in the 
Vicinity of which they randee. All these three Tungus families, 
of which the Beliars are found on the léft, and the apliars and 
Gantsi on the right bank uf the Amir, pay their fur-tribute to 
China in sables like the Manegers. ath 

Their poverty at times is so extreme, that for whole weeks they 
subsist on nothing but dried bird-cherry; going about almost 
naked, notwithstanding the rigour of the climate. 
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Lrevrenant Suenvern left Nikolaefsk on the 23rd March, 1856, 
in a sledge drawn by 11 dogs, and thus describes the route :— 
_* The road lies to the w. along the Amur, where, on an extent 
of 50 versts, Gilyak settlements frequently occur. The breadth 
of the river at this part is from 3 to 4 versts (2 and 22 miles) ; the 
Sai channel lies along the right bank of the river as far as 
ape Tebak, passing which it takes a direction to the s, and then 
ascending from the cape to the n.w., leads nearer the left coast 
past Vait Island to the Magovski stream—the winter quarters of 
the Kamchatka flotilla. The Magovski stream lies w.s.w. and 
E-N.E. The veszels of the flotilla are moored in a line over a 
reams carrying 5 fathoms, and are protected from the ice by 
piles, 
_ “ A house for the superintendent of the vessels, barracks for one* 
hundred men, and a bath-house, are erected on the banks of this 
stream. he islands, which are all low, are covered with small 
copse wood, and are mostly submerged on the breaking up of the 
ice, whilst in winter they are almost entirely obliterated: by the 
snow. 
-" The banks of the river gre bordered by high mountains and 
cliffs, valleys with small elevations appearing between. These 
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elevations, which are mostly not liable to inundations, are inhabited 
by the Gilyaks in the seasons of winter and summer, Wood is 
found on the mountains in abundance, and of a considerable size, 
suitable also for building purposes ; but the felling of the trees 1s 
attended with great difficulty on account of the steepness of the 
“The only domestic animal of the Gilyaks is the dog, without 
which they never stir; in the summer the dogs are employed in 
towing boats along the cliffs, and in the winter they are harnessed 
into sledges. ‘They are also very fond of cats, but cannot suc- 
ceed in breeding them, in consequence of the Manchurs, who 
carry on a trade in that animal, bringing only gelded ones to 
the Gilyak villages. A Gilyak will shen se Mahe one or two 
beavers for a kitten. The food of the Gilyaks consists of fresh and 
dried fishy which likewise constitutes the food of their dogs. A 
yuppy is their dainty fare. They are all idolaters ; the wealthiest 
ars several wives, but the first is held in greater estimation. 
“On the 24th March I reached the river Maya, and havin 
hired two Gilyak sledges, I left on the 25th, proceeding by smal 
streams to Lake Orel (or Urul) without meeting a single habita- 
tion during a journey of 14 hours. A severe snow storm® from 
the x.w., accompanied by a frost of 16° R., compelled me to stop 
at the mouth of Chlia-lake. 7 
© 26¢h.—After midnight the storm abated, and we continued 
our journey to Lake Orel, the entrance to which is particularly 
remarkable by a somewhat high cape on the right, not covered 
with snow; here I found two huts belonging to the Nagidals, 
who have intercourse with the Tunguses. Flaving procured a 
guide we crossed the lake from s.e. by E. to ww. by w. The 
eastern shore is rocky, and has many projecting headlands. The 
western is low and sloping, with dry sandy banks separated from 
the shore by 2 or 3 versts, and not covered with snow. At 11 Pm, 
I reached the mouth of Burbukan River, and put up for the night 
in a Nagidal winter-hut. The Nagidals brought my sledge into 
the hut, with the view of protecting my provisions from the dogs. 
Tired, I disposed myself to sleep, but no sooner was all quiet than 
the rats issued in droves and fell upon my eatables. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, combined with the insufferable odour of putrid fish, and 
éhe effluvia arising from the dogs and from the occupants of the 
hut, took my sleep away entirely. At daylight 1 left the hut and 
entered it no more. ; 
“ 27¢h,—Reached the small river Burbukan, where I procured 
six good reindeer. I must observe that all the Tunguses who 
roam between the Ud region and the Amur are very poor; they 





* Locally called “ Purge.” , : <> 
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very seldom have more than forty reindeer each. The huts of 
the Tunguses are ly erected on hillocks, in the vicinity of 





morasses, principally where silvery moss is to be found. These 
huts consist of several united together at the top in the 





shape of a cone, covered with the skin of the elk. An aperture 
for the smoke is left at the top; branches of trees covered over 
with snow are laid round the bottom outside the tents to prevent 
the wind from blowing under. A fire is kindled on an elevation 
in the middle of the hut. The Tu 3 never wander about in 
several families, and their huts are therefore situated ata distance 
of 10 or 20 versts (62-13) miles) from each other. 

« 98¢h—Continued my journey up the small river Bernukof, 
which flows between hills covered with reindeer moss, and almost 
treeless. ‘The breadth of the river is 250 fathoms, and at some 
places less ; huts are often met here. The Tunguses, Gilyaks, 
and Nagidals come here in pursuit of animals. These hills are 
seaunbed ed by wild reindeer, elks, beavers, and foxes. 

“ 31s¢t.—Continued to proceed in a westerly direction along a 
marshy plain which seemed to be endless. ‘Towards evening we 
reached the Moachan mountain, on which there are many large 
larch and pine trees; small birch trees grow on less elevated 
places. 

“ April 1st—We ascended the mountain by an old beaten path 
leading to an elevated plateau. The descent is sufficiently in- 
clined, and the bottom can be easily reached on reindeer. A 
sandy soil prevails in some parts of the mountain, and also a preat 
quantity of large stones ; poplar trees, and many traces of wild 
beasts, chiefly those of reindeer, and others also appear. No birds 
were visible. 

“ 9nd.—Descended the ridge and reached the small Moachan 
Tundra (morass) covered with bushes and snow of inconsiderable 
depth. Here we were fortunate aigy 78 shoot two partridges 
with reddish heads, and one grouse, After midday we arrived at 
the river Ushalgin, which has a .e. direction; its banks are ele- 
vated, steep, and bordered by thick woods. Its breadth is from 7 
to 1 verst (4 mile), and the ice upon it is covered with a rapid 
stream of water. ‘This caused us to follow its banks in a direction 
of x. by E. and ¥.N.£., until at last we found a convenient part for 
crossing. On passing over to the other shore we were overtaken’ 
by a severe snow drift, and were therefore en to stop for the 
day, taking shelter from the strong ».£. wind behind a hill, and 
kindling a fire which refreshed nd warmed us after so difficult a 
passage. After the genial action of the fire had resuscitated our 
members we whiled away the time in agreeable conversation 

without observing its flight, and would have sat much longer had 
not the reindeer, which were feeding at a short distance cn us, 
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assembled near the fire, as if asking protection; this interrupted 
our conversation. We armed ourselves, and silently awaited the 
attack of some wild animal. Our expectations, however, were not 
realised, nothing appearing out of the wood. The Tunguses ex- 
pected a bear, saying that they usually came out of their lairs a 
that time. . 

“ 3rd.—Proceeded through a valley between two hills in a w.N.w. 
course, and arrived at the River Ulbin; but from the water cover- 
ing the ice, we were only partly able to advance along it, retiring 
at intervals into the woods, and making our way through defiles 
and ravines overgrown with bushy larch trees. | 

* Towards evening we gained the 5.2. shore of Ulbinsk Bay, which 
extended farther than our sight could reach, and which was then 
covered with ice. Many shoals covered with snow oceur at the 
mouth ofthe Ulbin, and along the shores of the bay, on which a 
uantity of drifted timber, partly covered with sand, is to be seen. 
t must be presumed that on the bay being freed from ice the 
waters rise high, as trees on sufficiently high elevations are to be 
found prostrated with their roots, which can only be caused by the 
pressure of ice. The shores of the bay extending to the n. are steep, 
with high hills) Some Nagidal and ‘Tungus huts are scattered at 
the mouth of the river. According to the statement of our gindes, 
many trading vessels touch here during the summer season, and 
are meployed in extracting tar, and in boiling down fat in ovens 
constructed on the shore for that purpose; and in taking in a 
stock of fresh fish, which they cure here. 

“ 54,—Crossed the Bay of Ulbinsk. Tor the first time we saw 
to-day a flock of wild geese flying southwards. Halfway on the 
bay, somewhat to the northward, we observed two Tunguses with 
seven reindeer, who soon joined us. They were carrying the 
mail from Udskoi Ostrog to Nikolaevsk Post, After conversing 
with them and writing a letter to my friends at Nikolaevsk, we 
continued our journey, and before sunset arrived at the N.w. coast 
of the bay, at the mouth of the Syran River, where we found 
several scattered huts with fishing nets spread outtodry. A great 
assemblage of traders occurs here. The banks of the river are 
steep, wi 1 sandy rocks ; the right is higher than the left, and is 
covered with coble stones, whic crumble under the feet; after 
crossing on foot over the ice to the left shore, and ene the rein- 
deer loose, we prepared to pass the night in a wood of birch 


{(rees. 
“ 6¢h,—A strong §.E. wind, accompanied by a snowdrift, 1 
; the 


vented us from continuing our journey. During the course o 

day we visited the river on snow shoes, and saw several wild ducks 

flying across, but did not succeed in shooting any. Returning to 

the place of our encampment we were met bya Tungus who was 
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with tears bewuiling the prospective loza of one of his reindeer 
which had become lame. We gave him 10 rubles and ordered 
the reindeer to be killed: a circumstance which afforded us a 
luxurious dinner, consisting of soup made with buck wheat and 
reindeer flesh, and a roasted joint. We took the remaining flesh 
of the slaughtered reindeer with us. | 

“ ith.—The wind abated ; snow falling in thick flakes. We 
continue our journey to the mountains, sending a guide on before 
to distinguish the road. The deep snow has quite exhausted our 
reindeer, which begin to lie down; we have succeeded, how- 
ever, in reaching an encampment just abandoned by some ‘Tun- 
Buses, and observe a fresh reindeer track leading to the x. alon 
the main ridge. We heard some shots here which we answeret 


in the hope of seeing some one, but no one a peared. 
“ 8th. —The weathoe has cleared up. Hastie ascended a ridge 


covered with larch and cedar trees, we got a sight of 'T ugur Bay. 
By a very steep icy slog we descended the ridge, supporting our- 
selves with the aid of poles, and clinging to the nits of the 
cedars. The descent is so steep that one of the reindeer lost his 
footing. On gaining the bottom we arrived at the Kutim rivulet, 
and followed own its course between the bends of mountains with 
stony overhanging ledges covered with moss. (Cedars chiefly pre- 
vail along the banks of this river, huts of Tunguses, who come 
here to catch fish, occurring occasionally. 

“ 9¢h.— Reached ‘Tugur Bay and walked along its shores in snow 
shoes. Passed the ight on the shores of the bay. 

“ 10¢h.—Continued our journey in the same direction and arrived 
at Maimachin rivulet, which falls into the Tugur. : 

" 11th.—Leaving the rivulet we proceeded along Tundras, 
slightly covered with snow, and with inconsiderable elevations 
overgrown with the larch and Siberian silver fir (Pinus pichta), 
and reached the River Takany. 

“12¢h.—In consequence of the overflowing of the river and the 
broken ice, we journeyed through woods and morasses to the River 
Tarom, in the vicinity of which are large meadows and woods, 
which, on elevations, we chiefly found burnt. The breadth of the 
river is about 2 versts (14 mile); the banks are formed of cliffs 
and are entirely denuded of wood. Crossing the river at the Tylsk 
ridge we encamped for the night. We saw four wild reindeer 
here. The frost visibly decreased, and during the last six days 
did not exceed 6° at night and 2° during tlic day. 

“ 1dth.—Aseended the Tylsk ridge. ‘The pathway leading to its 
summit trends along a steep slope between overhanging stones. 
This descent occupied tive ours, including two stoppages of half 
an hour each, An, extensive panorama of wild Siberian nature 
presented itself to us from the summit of the ridge:, the Sea of 
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Okhotsk, the River Tarom, flowing between terraces of high moun- 
tains and dotted with islets, and the Ud ridge with many other 
mountains, opened before us. ‘The descent from this ridge is more 
difficult, and is steeper than its ascent ; so that we were ay to 
proceed im a circular course, descending gradually to the River 
Tyla, which rises in this ridge. ‘There we met a Tungus family 
returning from the Burukan chapel, to which the Tunguses resort 
in order to keep the fast.* At the Burukan chapel the Tunguses 
exchange their furs with the Yakuts for tea, sugar, tobacco and 
silk manufactures. | 

* 14th.— Followed the course of the Tyla River, descending gra- 
dually to the base of the small Tutkansk ridge ; and having crossed 
it, we arrived at a rivulet of the same name, along which we pro- 
ceeded as far as its fall into the Ud river. | | 
 “1oth, Laster Sunday—Remained stationary till midday, 
breaking our fast during the halt with a wild duck. We then 
proceeded on the ice of the river Ud and encamped for the night 
at 40 versts from Udskoi Ostrog. On awakening it was with diffi- 
culty that we freed ourselves from the snow which had covered us 
daring the night. Notwithstanding the snow drift we continued 
our journey through tundras along the left bank of the river. At 
4 pa. we reached the Udskoi Ostrog, having accomplished the 
most difficult portion of our journey. | 

“2érd.—Left the Udskoi Ostrog at midday, and with new 
guides proceeded in a northerly direction. Descended towards a 
morass covered with water, advancing along a narrow pathway, 
and stepping from Iillock to hillock, or wading over the frozen 
surface of the ground. The reindecr which we now rode were 
fresher than the former ones, and at the same time practice had 
improved us in the art of riding them, which rendered our travel- 
ling easier. We then reached the Konskoi ridge (“ kon,” Russian 
fir These so called from the horses used in transporting Govern- 
ment flour being occasionally depastured there, There is good 
grass under the snow on the ridge, but very little timber, 

* 24¢h,— Descended the Konskoi on ial em Maya rivulet, on 
which many dry rocky shoals occur. We crossed over it to the 
northern shore and reached the Konnuna rivulet through tracts 
which had been subjected to the action of fire. 

*25¢h.—Crossing the River Konnuna we arrived at a rocky tree- 
less ridge of the same name; traversing this we came to the 
River Solurna. From the considerable swelling of the‘mountain 
streams and rapidity of the current, the ice was in many places in 
motion. We were obliged to build a raft for crossing, which 
caused a considerable delay. Placing our baggage on it and, 


* By “ the fast” is generally ungerstood the perio of oo 
t D . 
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Homes the reindeer swim across, we safely gained the other 
shore. 

“« 26th.— Ascended the Solurna ridge, which is mostly covered 
with thin burnt wood, and descending the ridee we reached the 
Yakona rivulet. | 

“2Zith. — Proceeded along the Yakona rivulet towards the 
re bg ea ridge, at the base of which we passed the night. 

» breadth of this rivulet is not more than 150 fathoms; 
it flows between the fissures of mountains covered with thick 
wood available for building purposes. A bridle path follows this 
river. 

““28th.—Making haste, we ascended the Djukjurski ridge by 
dee bagi yb very nee are convenient and safe to 
wdestrians, and descended the ridge by a sloping footpath leading 
to the head of the Uyan River. pt ace "i 

“29th.—Continued our journey along the Dyan without pene- 
trating into the woods, in consequence of meeting morasees filled 
Mes — Khe is an abundance of wood here, but it is mostly 

mee Praia on ‘tundras” covered with snow, and pro- 
ceeded on snow shoes along them during the course of the day, as 
far as the Kirgala rivulet, which falls into the Hotania River, and 
where the granaries belonging to Savelief, a Yakut, are situated. 
We rested here for the day. Merchandise is occasionally stored 
here. a a in the granaries and in the huts around us were 
some 50 Yakuts, who were on their way on horseback and on 
reindeer to the Uchursk fair, their sibdé baving been despatched 
by the Hotania River in charge of other Yakuts. From here the 
country looked more lively, and attention was paid to the roads. 
The Yakuts had built bridges over the rivulets, and boats were 
kept in readiness where bridges did not exist. 

“2nd May.—After crossing a bridge over the Kirgala rivulet, 
and passing some tundras, we came to the River Hotama, traversed 
the broken ice onit, arriving safely on the left bank, and proceeded 
through some low copse wood and an undulating tract of eee 
abounding with mountain streams. We met many Yakuts anc 
Tunguses to-day. They paid us great attention and strived to 
serve us, but were surprised at the familiarity of our intercourge 
with them, and also at our cooking our own victuals. This made 
them doubt whether we really were ‘Tayons" (gentlemen), 
and one 6f them even asked us Sie we could prove that we were 
Government officials. The epaulettes and decorations we exhibited 
convineed them that we were really Chinovniks (officials), and they 
_ then vied with each other én serving us. 

= 3rd.—We coptinued our course in the same direction, crossing 
many small rivulets. ‘The snow had in many places duanpeared 
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here, the Spring was visibly commencing, and nature beginning to 
Tevive, 

“ 4th.—At 20 versts from the junction of the Hotania with the 
Uchur, we crossed a stony ridge covered with thick wood, and 
deseended towards the Uchur River. This ridge is called Uchur 
by some, and Hotan by others ; the latter name appears to me the 
Inost correct. 

* Stt,—Continued our journey on foot along the left bank of the 
Uchur under overhanging cliffs of white slate and red schist to a 
small mountain slope opposite some granaries, where we were met 
by a Tungus elder, decorated with a hanger, presented to him 
during the reign of the Empress Catherine, and ornamented with 
her cypher. ‘There was already no communication with the fair 
on the other side of the river, in consequence of the ice being de- 
tached from the banks; thanks, however, to the arrangements of 
Mr. Antonof, an official stationed here for gathering the Yasak or 
tax paid in furs, a boat was dragged across the ice by Tunguses, 
in Which we were transported to the other side, where we comfort- 
ably took up our quarters in a barn set apart for that pu 
The mght bank is flat and low; forty granaries in a row are built 
on it, and a church, with a cemetery attached, is erected on an 
elevation a little farther on. We procured fresh provisions from 
the Yakuts, such as beef, ducks, geese and biscuits, 

“ We were prevented from continuing our journey until the 11th, 
the ice having broken up. The Yakuts proposed to transport us 
to the Aldan on rafts; but by the advice of Mr. Antonof we 
declined to adopt this course, as rafts are often wrecked at the 
rapids. We hired six horses and two guides to conduct us to the 
Omgynsk village. | 

“1 1th.— Leaving the Uchur, we shaped our course northwards 
through morasses and over mountains. We regretted the loss of 
the reindeer during the first day of our journey on horseback. 
Travelling on reindeer is much safer and more convenient; the 
reindeer is also very obedient, is accustomed to the woods, selects 
the way, and runs steadily. A horse, however, becomes fright- 
ened in the woods; nor does he understand choosing the way, and 
either often stumbles or refuses to g0 on. This often compelled 
us to dismount and take the horses by their bridles. 

“13/h.—Rain and snow falling the whole day. The road 
continues the same. Towards evening we encamped for the night 
in a granary not far from the River i Ain. Continued our 
journey the next day towards the River Maloi Ain, constantly 
meeting Tunguses on their way to the Uchur. Constructed a 
raft for crossing the Ain. Large meadows ae here met withe ~ 

“ 14¢h,— Proceeded in the same direction regs deep ‘ tundras’ 
and mud, and reached the Bolshoy (great) Ain River, over which 
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we crossed im a boat, making our horses swim across. ‘The right 
bank is rocky and of sandstone formation ; the left is low. Here 
we met a priest sha ei the Uchur, and many rich Yakuts. 

“15th.—The roads after the River Bolshoy Ain became very 
bad ; every mountain stream detained us, our horses floundered in 
the mud, so that we scarcely made any progress. After four days’ 
exertion we reached the Aldan River, where we rested forthe day 
with some settled 'Tunguses. 

“ 20¢h.—Crossed the Aldan in a boat kept for the purpose by a 
company of Tunguses. The breadth of the river at this place is 
about 4 versts (27 miles), with a rapid current along the left 
shore. It is bordered with high cliffs of white and red slate. 
Cultivated fields, sown with corn, begin to appear here. Leaving 
the Aldan, the nearer we approached the Omga River the more 
apparent became the labour of man, endeavouring to assure his 
existence. Herds of horned cattle, horses, shee “kitchen gardens, 
fields, and in general everything necessary for men leading a 
settled life, are to be seen here. Little attention is as yet paid to 
the roads in this region, and they are consequently swampy and 
muddy, so that the last days of our difficult journey were more 
fatiguing than the first. 

ape .—Arrived at aa River and crossed over to nae 

insk village in barges. Fifty days had now elapsed since we le 
the Nikoltovsk Post ; the es laborious a Pcs but 
not destitute of interest. During this interval I had made myself 
acquainted with the character of the ‘Tunguses and Yakuts, and I 
must gratefully confess that they have many good see not- 
withstanding that they are wandering tribes. Our first guides to 
Udskoi Ostrog, who belonged to a wandering race, living mostly 
in the woods, and removed from civilised people, and even from 
other families of their countrymen, could not, it would appear, 
have assumed that attention and solicitude with which they con- 
stantly surrounded us. Their first care on arriving at an encamp- 
ment for the night was to prepare a_corffortable and sheltered 
spots after which scarcely sufficient time to look around would 
lapse before the active Tungus would bring a kettle of hot water, 
affording the luxury of a cup of tea ina bed laid on snow. ‘The 
traveller may compose himself to sleep, and be assured that a 
Tungus will not steal anything belonging to him, and that he will 
not go to rest himself until he sees the traveller asleep. They 
are very fond of praise, and the words ‘thank you’ are to them a 
: “The Yakuts like the Tynguees are honest and try to catch each 
glance in order to be of use; they are keener sighted and more 
artful than the T sea, but then they have a better jdea of the 
dogmas of our churchyand no Yakut will ever enter abut without: 
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crossing himself, nor will he commence work without invoking the 
aid of St. Nicholas. | 

* Having remained in Omginsk village until the 25th May, I 
proceeded to Yakutsk by pee on the 25th arrived at the right 
bank of the Lena, where from the bad state of the roads I remained 
until the 29th.” 


The Amir Voévodship, according to V ASILIEF. 


Tue Amir Voévodship, according to Vasilief called Hei-lun- 
tezian in Chinese, and alian-uln in Manchurian, was founded 
in consequence of the aggressive movement made by the Russian 
Cossacks in the seventeenth century. It was then that, with the 
view of offering them resistance, were founded the towns of Hei- 
lun-tezian, Mergen, and Teitsigar, whilst a special voevod (tsian- 
tsziun) was appointed, who, although at first stationed at Hei- 
lun-tezian, was prc hohe removed to Mergen, and at last to 
Tsitsigar; so that, although the voévodship retained the former 
name, derived from the town of Hei-lun-tezian, yet the chief 
. administration is now concentrated at Tsitsigar. 

Chichigar, or Tsitsigar, or even Tsichagari, was formerly 
nothing more than Bukei village, situated on the banks of the 
Nonni-tszian. It was enclosed with a wall* only in the year 
1791, although in the year 1700 it had already become the resi- 
dence of a tsian-teziun. It lies 1800 lif x.x. of Mugden, and as 
it stands on the frontier between Manchuria and Shamo, in a 
region which separates the eastern part of northern Mongolia 
from the south-eastern, and which. in ancient times was inhabited 
by historical races, it is not surprising that we find a great number 
of ancient fortresses there. ity 

Otszidait e. from Tsitsigar, distant 200 li, circumference 
1 li. | | 
Guchen (an ancient town), 200 li x. of Tsitsigar, on the banks 
of the river Erbebei, and on the boundary with Ninguta, which 
lies E. of it. Aho 52 } 

Kiit (a monastery), 50 li w. from Tsitsigar. w. of it are the 
#illages of Hularchi and Van-yan, ber! | 

Godo, 70 li w. of Tatsigar. Haliatai village is situated w. 
of it. 
Lebutur (Lebtur), 60 li s.w. of Teo it is surrounded by 
lakes: s. is Chagan, and on the s.w. Ontohon. 
© Wooden, earth being filled in between. The inner town was 1030 paces in 


: rence; the outer 10 li, ie 
rye ian “1” is equal ial to about half o Rossian wrest, or about | of ¢ mile 
= 





t 
Li ih. [ a my ol 
eit was taken by Taitezu in 1604, during bis wargrith Ehe. 
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Olhon,* 30 liw. of Tsitsigar, with a circumference of 2 li; the 
ullage of Ugur lies x. from here. 

Cholé, s.w. from Tsitsigar, 150 li. 

Gabutsilai, 300 li ».e. from Tsitsigar. 

Nayan (80), 360 lh ».e. from Tsitaipar, circumference 600 


paces. 

Achilan, 200 li & from Tsitsigar, circumference 1 li. It.is on 
the banks of the Tszi-tsin. 

2. Mergen, situated at 435 lin. of Tsitsigar, was founded in 
1687, and is surrounded by wooden walls; from 1691 to 1700 it 
was the residence of a tsian-teziun, on whose removal to Chichigar 
a fudutun was left. 

The ‘Sahalian Journal’ enumerates here the following vil- 
lages: Unehar, on the river Nemer, inhabited by the hunting 
Dahurs, who pay their tribute in furs; Milteger village lies at 
10 li from it; es. to Kongolchin village are 20 hi, hence to 
Nayan village 40 li, from it to Berké village 30 li, from it to 
Burdé village (situated on the high road) 40 li; from Mergen to. 
Kaiku village, inhabited by the hunting Dahurs, who rove along 
the banks of the Non, 30 li beyond. The following villages 
occur in succession :— 

Kaiku, from Mergen, J0 li, Chjerdé, from the foregoing, 30 li. 

Borchi, from the foregoing, 15 li. Chichiri, from the foregoing, 
80 li. | 
chase from the foregoing, 40 li. Nirgi, from the foregoing, 
30 li. 

Iseri, from the foregoing, 30 li, Churhel is occupied by soldiers 
from Chichigar. ees 

3. Heilun-tazian, or Sahalian-ula-hoto, is situated at 800 and 
odd li ».2. from Chichigar, and adjoins the Amir on its eastern 
side. It was founded in 1654, when it served as the seat of a 
tsian-tsziun, who, in the 29th year of Kansi, was removed to 
Mergen, after which Heilun-tszian became the residence of a 
fudutun, At 12 li », of it is the fortress of Athun,+ which is 
240 paces in circumference ; it was built a year earlier than Hei- 
lun-tazian, and was at first the residence of a tsian-teziun; it has 
a garrison still, There are 31 government farms 40 li s.z. of 
Heilun-tszian, ‘ 

Ancient fortresses on the Heilun-tszian territory :— 

A gece (fish), oY lis. of Heilun-tszian; lakes Chjunké and 











ashan are w. from here. 
Chéhété, 60 li &. from Heilun-tszian. 
-* It was founded ) 


nf ieee cole, who fied from Leg amt of Taltsu. In 


aut Hoyog villages: Meiren on the x, Bartsiga on the w. 
+ According to the Salmlian Journal, Aihnn lies on the bank of th 
Amir, ond is an aueient fortof unk ori _ en patel : 
fortof unknown origin, , 
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Deldeni, 100 li sx. from Heilun-tszian; the Deven Wilds 
(Susu) lie w.; the Fulu and Akda x». 

Kitad, ».x. from Heilun-tezian, is 60 paces in circumference. 

Chjun-an,* 20 li ».e. from Heilun-tszian; rivulets Enein and 
Ukezari on the w. 

Esuri, 80 li x.w. from Heilun-tszian; ». are the rivulets Esuri 
and Kulin. 

Dun, 90 li x.w. from Heilun-tazian, is 2 li in circumference. 

Muru-Susu is 100 li x.w. from Heilun-tszian ; Guasuli village 
lies xe. from here. | 

Gobugar is 100 li x.w. from Heilun-tszian. 

Ulusu, 300 li x.w. from Heilun-tszian, 1s 150 paces in cir- 
cumference ; the Kurga (Hulha?) country lies n. from here, and 
the river Ulusu w. 

Humara is 320 li x.w. from Heilun-tszian; the Guen river 
empties itself s. of the town. _ 

Dochen 13°00 li x.w. from Heilun-tezian. 

Asaszin is 900 li x.w. from Heilun-tszian. 

Ukulé is 1300 li sew. from Heilun-tszian. 

Dotszin is 1300 li x.w. from Heilun-tezian ; the Larila country 
lies w. of the town. 

Yakea (Albazin) lies 1300 li ~.w. of Heilun-tszian; a bend of 
the Tisian river approaches £. of the town. 

4 Hulum-boir is 760 li ».w. from Chichigar; it is situated 
on the west bank of the river Ibo, in Chjakdan locality ; a com- 
mander-in-chief, with the rank of fudutun, was placed over the 
whole of this region in the year 1701. 

5. Hulun, 817 li sx. 0 ae is 3 li in circumference ; a 
varrison was stationed here in 17, | 
. 6. Bordo (or Burde, see ante Mergen) is on the Nemer river, 
and is situated at 270 li »-e. from Chichigar; a garrison is 
stationed here, although there are no walls, 

7. Butkha, 160 li x. from Chichigar, in Niltszi locality, has 
been isoned since 1728. 

‘Although the last four places are not actually towns, they 
geographically classed with them, because they are ge sone. 
and form important posts. regards the lands lying ®. and N-E, 
*of Ninguta, the Chinese themselves do not consider then literally 
belonging to the empire, but only as paying tribute; this is what 
we find in ‘ Shen-tazin-tunchji, xxxii. page 10, with reference to 
the subject. The frontier Uluses (i.¢. nomad saa be of tents 
paying tribute are in the followin order :—Nair, Geikeérdé, a 
Hoshihar races, living on the banks ks of the Hulha and Sungari, 
400 li xe, from Ninguta, are registfred as soldiers ; those living 
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* © E, from here is the territory of the gabalian tribe. 
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farther £. from Ninguta, at a distance of above 1000 li on both 
banks of the Usuri, are called Mulin, and at 200 li x». from them, 
at the source of the Niman river, live the Ts a. At 1500 hi 
x.E. of Ninguta, moreover, on both banks of the Sungari and 
Heilun-tszian, live the Hé-tszin-hara. Farther x.s. from here, at 
400 or 900 hi, at the confluence of the three rivers Sungari, 
Usuri, and Heilun-tszian, live the Eden-gara ; still farther x.z., 
at 700 or 800 li, the Feiaka. The Tsiler (Giliaks) live at 3000 
li ».£. from Ninguta; they approach the shores of the ocean on 
the w. The other tribes of ihe eastern frontier who pay tribute 
are the Kuiara. Their territory is situated on the northern 
hank of the river Tumin-tszian, near the Corean Tsin-yuan, at 
500 li from Ninguta. 

Of course, were it desirable, we might amplify this description 
by giving the dimensions of the walls and enumerating eve 
Government building contained in the towns above mentioned, 
their height, and so forth, A traveller, on his firstvisit to that 
country, might not perhaps allow these details to escape him; 
but he would then be forgetting that what he finds in one town 
is repeated almost exactly in the others, the general regulations 
for towns being but seldom departed from. Every district in 
Manchuria and China has a “yamyn” (court of justice) of the 
local governor (chji-siam-gun-shu); to it are attached—a store- 
house or treasury, a granary, prison, and schools: farther on is 
the court of inquest (dian-li); in some districts courts of examina- 
tion (audit) (cha-ynan) also occur, In other towns of a higher 
order the names alone of the different courts of justice are altered, 
the officers, chjon and fu, bearing the titles of chji-chjon-gun-shu 
and chjifu-guo-shu. The ruler of Mugden is called fu-in, but he 
is at the same time a shilan. The foregoing relates to civil 
ranks; where garrisons are stationed, or in fortresses generally, 
the house of the commandant (chen-shon-gun-shu), and barracks, 
together with a storehouse and parade-ground, or “ tsziao-chan” 
(riding-school), are ordinarily found. 

In southern Manchuria, besides the tszian-tsziun, who is at the 
same time the civil ruler of the people, his military assistants, the 
fudutuns or meiren-chjan-gins, also reside in Suin-in and Tsziun- 
chjou-fu ; in Guan-nin, moreover, live a selin (colonel) and Nin-* 
quan-chjo ; Chjun-tsian-so and Chjun-hon-so are the residences 
of tsolins, or commanders of battalions. 

_ _ In Northern Manchuria, i.e. in the Giren and Amir voévod- 
ships, the civil i is united with the military, and we there 
find the house of the tezian-tsziun or fudutun, a storehouse, riding- 
echog), prison, a tower with a® gong (gulow), storehouses for arms, 
powder magazines, sfQrchouses for the articles in which the tribute 
is paul (furs, fish, honey, &c.); sonfe, moreover, have" buildings 
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attached for the training of hawks, hawking forming a military 
amusement; also warehouses for the “ jenshen” or “ ginseng.” 
There are artillery stores in Chichigar and Mergen. 

‘All the towns, and those of Southern Manchuria especially, 
abound in temples appertaining to the three religions. v ‘e shall 
not attempt to enumerate them, as too much time would be needed 
in pausing to inquire into the various creeds, or into the origin 
of the name of every idol. We will only mention that almost 
every town has a temple dedicated to agriculture (sian-nun-tan), 
a temple to the dynasty (shetszi-tan), altars to the spirits of thie 
wind, clouds, thunder, rain, mountains, rivers; an idol tector 
of the town walls (chen-huan-miao), and a temple to Guan-li, 
who is considered the defender of the present dynasty.* Temples 
to Guan-in Shan-di, Lun-van (dragon), Yaovan (the god of 
healing), and separate temples to the spirits of fire, riches, horses, 
and to the goddess Nian-nian-mia, temples of Confucius, &c., are 
those that are most frequently met with. It is only a few towns 
that possess temples belonging to them in rticular, deriving 
their foundation from local circumstances or egends, Thus, in 
Guan-nin-sian is the temple of the northern guard (Beichjen- 
miao). ‘Tradition says that the Emperor Shun made an offering 
on the Iului mountain, which occurs at that town, for the defence 
of Yu-chjou, and since then every dynasty has sacrificed to the 
spirit of this mountain. 








The Ddéuro-Mongolian Frontier of the Trans-Batkal Hegion. 
By M. G. Rappe. 


Ir by the word “ Steppe” be understood an extensive, treeless 
and arid plain, without any considerable undulations, that term 
cannot, in its full sense at least, be peat to the tracts now 
under consideration. Scientifically, a with regard to the for- 
mation of its surface, this region should be described as an elevated 
extent of country, intersected by many bare mountain ranges ; the 
valleys and low plains between which are in some places money 
impregnated with salt, and exclusively aos chenopodex, whilst 
*-1 others they receive the waters of many small springs and 
atmospheric moisture im the anere of snow and rain, giving rise to 
‘nnumerable small, turbid, and muddy lakes, seldom containing 
water fit for use, but more often impregnated with saline con 
alkaline solutions. An ordinary observer, one who has not pene- ~ 
trated into the external structure of the earth’s surface, nor, what 
® It sometimes occurs that there are several templempf Guan-di in one town: 
thus in Pin-goan-chjoa their nomber amounts to sixteen, according to official 
, : . 


records. 
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is of greater importance, into the properties of the soil from which 
he derives his sustenance, would only see here a contrast of condi- 
tions, namely, the contrast of the wooded surface to the treeless 
and bare, inducing him to call such a country a steppe. Whether 
the latter surface be level, or high and undulated, it would 
equally by him be termed a steppe; and only perhaps in distin- 

ishing two contiguous regions would the mountainous and 

esert zone be designated as the high” steppe, 

The Daur country on the Mongolian frontier cannot, both with 
relation to its absolute height and its to graphical features, be 
even approximately compared to a lar steppe; nor can am 
parallel be drawn pPicaaaie ohewsca) seciperisne of their Rd 
table strata. Whilst in many regions, as for instance in the exten- 
sive Orenburg, T'aurida, and Bessarabian steppes, the chernozem, 
30 favourable to cultivation, penetrates the ia to 2 and 3 feet, 
there is a total absence of organic remains in the woodless valleys 
of the Daurian frontier tablelands: and the soil of that extensive 
region has not undergone any considerable change for many 
centuries, — to all the elevations, and frequently the valleys, 
abounding in siliceous (“ jasper and flint”) formations, which either 
do not admit of precipitation at all, or with great difficulty ; added 
to which, the decomposition of hard rocky masses is materially 
ae parts by the dryness of the atmosphere, and the want of snow 
and rain, 

A further exposition will show that, leaving aside the peculiar 
stamp which characterises the organic nature of this region, the 
material and moral conditions of its scanty population have 
succumbed to the influence of the hysical eoliaae above- 
mentioned. The greater part of this desert tract, perfectly 
unsuitable for the production of grain, is apparently, like the in- 
habited regions of the Gobi desert on the south, destined by nature 
for the nomadic life of the wild and superstitious Mongol, who, 
spurning the ties of a fixed abode, scours the level plain on his 

“With n geographical the Déurian fronti 

With respect to geographica ition, the Dsurian frontier- 
steppes occupy a narrow zone hetacen longitude 112° 30° and 
11) ©; their chief extension is from west fo east, and they are_ 
only in a few places intersected by the parallel of 50° w. latitude.” 
If the treeless elevations are alone to be denominated steppes, the 
boundary of the Russo-Daurian steppes must be drawn southwards 
from Nijni- Ulhun frontier station, as the mountains on the banks 
of the Onon extending farther west are covered all over with 
dense forests; on the east, on the other hand, from the above 
statiqn, and between Akshinek and Mogoitn, along the right bank 
of the Onon, extenffs a forest of tall trees, the spitsoacreat ys 
family of which, the pige, suddenly disappears a few vefsts east of 
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= eke and is succeeded by a straggling wood of birch, as far as 
ubuhai. 

The 3 a district thus only crosses the Onon at Nijni-Ulhun, 
occupying a small zone, well irrigated with numerous small 
str ay nS, on ibs left bank. - 

In its easterly extension, parallel to the course of the Onon, the 
tle is not bounded on the north by this river, but by a very 
thick forest extending between the Onon and the desert, in some 
places 10 miles in breadth. This forest is worthy of notice for 
its historic associations as the sojourn of Chingis-Khan, and also in 
a botanico-geographical respect, forming, as it does, a natural 
boundary between the river and the steppe, which is remarkable 
for its small breadth and its clearly detined limit on the south. 
The forest thins gradually towards the east, down the Onon, and 
terminates entirely at the place where the river bends abruptly to 
the north on meeting the western spurs of the Adoncholon moun- 
tains; farther in that direction, with a lesser fall, and often con- 
tracted between banks of granite, the river pursues its course as 
far as its confluence with the Shilka, through a wooded country 
more frequently overgrown only with bushes. | 

The frontier steppe, which has already a breadth of about 53 
miles between the old Chindan fortifications and the Uldza river, 
extends towards the south along the confines of this pine forest 
acquiring a greater width farther on. ‘The Onon-Borza® rivulet, 
flowing from the north-east, and which likewise a proaches the 
southern offshoots of the Adoncholon mountains at 116°, and after 
bending to the north unites after a course of 20 miles with the 
Onon at Ust-Borzinsk, belongs at its western middle course to 
the steppe re ion. In like manner, the more sloping southern 
declivities of the Adoncholon mountains, of which the summits are 
alone overgrown with stunted birch-trees (which are often, however, 
found in great density along the entire northern slope of that chain), 
are referable to the same region.f To the eastward, however, 
almost on the meridian of ‘Tsagan-olu (116° 43°), two rows of 
woody elevations extend from east to north, intersecting each 








Se 








* This stream is called Onon-Borza in distinction to the three Borza rivulets 
which fall into the Argan. | 

¢ In Dauria trees and bushes are only found on the northern slopes of monn- 
tains, from two causes. The first is, that the southern slopes are much drier than 
the northern, which longer preserve the moisture of the soil, and so nasist ko. 
tion; whilst almost every plant withers in summer on the southern side OF the 
mountain, The second cause is attributable to the circumstance that the fires 
which oocur in the steppes in spring become sooner extinguished on the north’ 
side than on the opposite, where the snow leaves the ground earlier (being, in 


fact, rfectly vi the end of Febroar Wipe thus offers he obstacle to the 
pea of the fire, The limits of ‘sonal d bush vegetation are not goverfled 
in these regions by the rigour of the winter, but soli by the dryness of the mil 
and sultringss of the summer months. . 
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other at the most westerly lower range of the Buko-Hada, where 
the eastern branch terminates, The bare elevations running from 
this knot to the south expand the farther they extend, and form, 
near the frontier, the wooded table-land of Itangan, so called 
after one of its principal valleys, : 

The abovementioned mountains, which terminate in Buko- 
Hada, form first on their eastern, then on their north-eastern ex- 
tension, a water-parting between the affluents of the Onon and 
Argun; the Gazimur river takes its rise on its northern side. 
The Altangan table-land lies between two systems of saline 
waters ; the lake of Tarei-nor is the largest representative of the 
western basins, whilst to the eastern belong Ubuduk, 'Tsagan-nor, 
Hara-nor, and many others. The culminating points of this 
region occur in the Steppe district, which here increases in width, 
being more than 67 sabe in breadth between Tsagan-olu and 
Abagaitu. Having by barometrical measurement taken the 
height of Tsagan-olu at 2711 feet En lish, 500 more must be 
added for the mountain pass of Soktui. Only one valley, the 
largest and broadest of those oceurring in the frontier steppes, on 
the Russian side, intersects the Altangan plateau from east to 
west, continuing on: the other side of the mountains from their 
western slopes.* This is the valley of the Urulungui rivulet, 
which flows for 100-113 miles in a direction towards the Argun, 
and terminates there at Novo-Tsuruhaitui military station. At 
its lower course, the Urulungui flows gently along a winding 
channel, bordered at first occasionally by bushes of the willow, 
the precursors of a more luxuriant vegetation than that of the 
steppe. The region, however, between the Urulungui, Argun, 
and Altangan plateau loses its vegetation more and more towaris 
the south ; on the frontier at Abaguaitu it is intersected by parallel 
40° 35’, and is so unproductive and barren that on that account 
alone, and without reference to its topographical features, it may 
be considered the extreme north-eastern end of the Gobi desert, 
which extends to the lakes of Buir-nor and Dalai. | | 

Broad, nght-green, and low tracts, overgrown with reeds, and 
winding only along the very edge of the Argun, intersect the 
bare and rocky desert, the uniformity and character of whose 
vegetation is at last broken by the Gralun ui rivulet, at Novo- . 
Tsuruhaitui. Lower down from the mouth of that stream the 
valley of the Argun assumes another aspect; and the river itself, 
taking a bend to the north-east, visibly contracts and flows more 
rapidly, Here the chernozem soil of the valley with its diversified 
flora also makes its appearance, so that the T rulungui may not 





= ee 
* The Urulungui valley pro ly commences in the vicinity of the Chinese 
frontier, to the west of the Altangan plateau. F ~ 
a * . 
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only be considered as the limit of the high Déurian steppes, but 
also the sharply-defined natural boundary of their vegetation, 

To the north of the Urulungui commences the district of the 
metalliferous deposits of the Nertchinsk mountain region, remark- 
able also for its vegetation, which leet down, Asa) —_ of the 

Argun, is very rich in forms, particularly at Chalbuchi village. 
- It is here that the Mongolian Lae pee heterophylla, a 

Betula. coguggee en er in ea first occur. lent: 
possessing a sufficiently thick population, some ons. of this 

ion oe highly evaresls to the production sh poten but it 
swe adapted to the depasturage of cattle than the steppes, on 
account of the many mountains by which it is intersected. 

To describe in a few words the boundaries of the high Diurian 
steppes, it suffices to say that their limit on the north is formed by 
a pine forest extending along the right bank of the Onon, by the 
* Onon-Borza rivulet, and the Adoncholon mountains, together with 
the elevations at the upper courses of the Gazimur and Urulungui 
rivulets; on the south-east by the Argun; and on the south by 
the Chinese frontier laid down in 1727; the western extremity of 
the steppe being bounded by the forests on the right bank of 
the Onon. 

The whole of this country, pereryiag an area of 350 snare 
miles, attains an absolute nee of 2200 at its greatest de 
sions (namely at Kulussutaefski military station on Baryn-Tarei 
lake), and almost 3000 (English) at its highest elevations. Nutme- 
rous mountain chains, rarely however detacloog isolated ra 
intersect it in various directions, forming broad valleys with a 
saline soil, and which are often found to contain accumulations of 
wecipitated Glauber calt and soda, but seldom any water-hasins, 
[Even where the latter occur, they never attain any considerable 
depth, and are mostly so shallow and level that after a snowless 
winter or hot summer they eopeay dry up and frequently 
remain in that state for many years. The most striking example 
of this is atforded by the great Baryn-Tarei lake, lying south of 
the Kulussutaefski frontier station, which was found dry by Pallas 
in 1772; since then it again filled with water, which entirely eva- 
porated five years ago, 50 that it now only presents a dry, 
zaliferous, and muddy bottom, cracked in numerous wide fissures 
‘by the burning rays of the sun. With the exception of a few rills, 

enerally only filled by snow-water in spring, and remaining per- 
Pootly dry during the greater part of the year. a small number of 
spring morasses are alone to be found there. Not unfrequently 
such morasses occur in the vicinity of saline lakes; but often, 
having no efflux, they drain themgelves, when, owing to the 
pressure of water beneath, the surface round their ths edge’ 
risea several fathoms in winter with its icy, covering, The ice 
. * . : 
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remains in such places until the middle of summer; and even so 
late as the month of June I have seen on a freshwater morass 
near Kulussutaefski, in the neighbourhood of Tarei lake, blocks 
of ice | inch thick, capped, as it were, with a layer of earth of the 
same thickness overgrown with reeds. , 

With such a scarcity of water and so great an elevation, it is 
eonceivable that the atmozphere of this region must be very dry. 
To the south, at the same time, of this frontier zone, extends an 
immense desert, and on the north the rainy clouds, being attracted 
by a dense forest and arrested by elevated ranges, discha 
their waters to superfluity over the wooded district of Nertchinsk ; 
whilst some 7-14 miles more south not a drop of rain or dew 
will fall for months together. At the village of Tsagan-olu I 
witnessed, at the beginning and latter part of the month of June, 
examples of such an unequal distribution of moisture: whilst the 
heaviest rains and storms, continually interfering with my excur- ~ 
sions, prevailed at midday in the forests only 5 miles to the north, 
buckwheat was being scorched 3 miles to the south of the village, 
and no rain had fallen since the middle of May at the frontier 
stations of Soktuisk (40 miles more to the south), and Kluichefski 
and Chindan (33 miles more westerly). It is to be regretted that 
scarcely any observations on the moisture of the atmosphere of 
this elevated region have hitherto been made, as, together with a 
better knowledge of the chemical properties of the soil, they might 
have led to some definite conclusion on the greater or lesser fitness 
of the country for agriculture. At the same time we find that 
almost useless experiments on the growing of corn have for many 
years been repeated with great perseverance at the military settle- 
ments on the frontier. In none of the extensive and remote 
regions of Russia, in the same latitude, are so many local unfavour- 
able conditions to agriculture in all ‘ahaa presented as in 
the frontier steppes of Déuria; and it is very doubtful whether, 
even mi ase labour, and the introduction of a bestes 
system of tillage, any regular or even middling harvests can be 
obtamed. Not only is there on one side ag Es of rain and 
snow, and the great elevation to influence the early autumnal 
frosts, but on the other the very properties of the soil offer still 
greater opposition to cultivation, only perhaps to be surmounted 
by a Chinese density of population, and Chinese industry. r 

The very soil of these a is of a two-fold nature: a great 
part of the mig “e and all the mountain-chains in particular, are 
as if sown with flint, jasper, and chalcedony, deeply buried in a hard 
clayey sand, and forming also the upper vegetable strata, which 
present no traces of wep A whilst all the depressions of the 

ith 


burface are ger with salt, and therefore only produce a 
few saline plants. ¢ climate is at the same time rT avourable 
* a # = 
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to the growth of any plant. Severe, snowless winters prevent the 
cultivation of winter corn, and the early autumnal frosts are gene- 
rally prejudicial to the vegetables, and impede the fallow tillage. 
aca; a and buckwheat are consequently alone sown; and 
even those erops perish in gros part from the droughts in May 
and June, no shade being afforded to their roots by their thin ger- 
mination and the feeble growth of the stem, which only rises one 
foot from the ground. Asa rare exception, a snowy winter will 
sometimes follow a series of dry years; but this, al ough acting 
beneficially on the fields, is of great injury, by its long continuance, 
to the cattle, which are not aaetioachly entirely destroyed by the 
want of fodder. Under ordinary climatic conditions, the want of 
snow is the chief impediment to their safely passing the winter; so 
that, on the freezing of the few frosh springs, the animals suffer 
. much more from thirst than from hunger, and from the first half 
to the end of December are often so reduced that, even with a 
sufficiency of food, they are unable to survive the second half of 
that month. 
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Appreciating the advantages which Eastern Siberia derives from 
the opening the Amir to commerce, Mr. Radde proceeds to con- 
sider the present agricultural wealth of the Daurian Steppes, and 
its future influence and development. ‘The first part of the Paper 
has already shown the unproductiveness of the country, and the 
great obstacles presented by its climate. Cattle-breeding, and 
sheep-farming in H ehilned would alone appear to admit of some 
development, as the lowlands and steppes afford ae pasturage ; 
and the prejudicial climatic conditions might, with perseverance, 
foresight, and industry, be rendered less unfavourable, 

Wool is the only article which Mr, Radde adduces as an export, 
and he considers there will be no difficulty in finding a market for 
it in the United States. The frontier region of Dauria and Mon- 
golia is capable, the author thinks, of producing two millions of 

beep ; whilst eattle-rearing must for some years remain in its 
resent state, owing to the scantiness of population, and the dif- 
culty of making provision for the winter. 

The following is an approximate calculation of the present 
state of cattle-rearing, comprising an area of 5,248,000 acres :— 
Horses, 24,000 ; horned cattle, $800 ; sheep, 75,000, 

Mr. Radde also affords the following observations, made at 
Bukukuon frontier station, at an altitude of 3600 feet -— 

July 5 (17)—The Fragaria vesea (wild-<trawberry plant) has 

July 10,(22).—Potatoes begin to flower. « 
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July 18 (30).—The black currant (Ribes nigrum) has a few 
ripe berries, | f 

July 20 (August 1),—Hay only about to be cut. The Papaver 
somniterum flowers. Rubus arcticus begins to ripen. First 
flowering of cucumber. ‘The tobacco plant only 1} feet in height 
—leaves size of the palm of the hand. Cabbage begins to form a 
head ; the potato-apples are of the size of a common nut. 

Harvest generally commences towards the latter part of August. 
Buckwheat is very little sown (at Bukukun). 


[in a note, the ‘Journal of the Russian ki, gr Society’ affords an 
interesting abstract from Mr, Radde’s researches in the Chokondo, or Sohondo, 
range—the water-parting between the affluents of the Onon and Ingoda, It 
relates to the vegetation of that mountain, which Mr, Radde classifies in the 
following order ;— 

1, The lower region of inorganic valley-soil (Region dea humuslosen Thal- 
hodens), closely resembling the high Deiral piece in its formation and 
flora, attains a height of 3500 fect es 
. 2. The Subalpine region reaches 4 feet. 

» The region of mossy morasses (R. der Moossiimpfe und Vaccinien) 
ceases at a height of 6217 feet. 

4, Region of the arborescent Siberian cedar (R. der baumartigen Zierbel- 
fichte), attaining a height of 6700 feet, 

5. Region of the bushy Siberian cedar (KR. der Strauchartigen Zierbelfichte), 
at the very base of the mountain, And, lastly, 

6, The Alpine region, whose limit of extension is §259 foot.) 





Extract from Mr. Ravbe's Communication on the Hing-gan Range.* 


The breadth of the Amur does not exceed 300 fathoms at this 
part ; and the numerous islands which characterise this river above 
and below the Hing-gan do not prevail here. ‘The water is clear 
and the current rapid. On the left bank, which is 3 fathoms in 
elevation, and is bordered by thick willows, woods, consisting of 
trees of various families, appear in many places. The ash (a 
distinct species), elm, oak, lime (Tilia parvifolia et argentea), 
isolated cork-trees (Phillodendron amurense), furm the principal 
species, delighting the sight with the superb shades of yellow, red, 
and green, which they present. Steep escarpments running inland» 
towards elevations scarcely 500° above the Amir, occur at the 
extremities of this zone, which extends from 2 to 3 versts inland 
and about 6 versts down the river. All elevations are sufficiently 
covered with trees of various families; a clear space but rarel 
appears through the rich foliage of oak-groves, which flourish 

* Upper half of the Hing. gan ridge, in about 47° w. latitude, and 129° longitude, 
(6th) 1ath Beplember, 1680, Camsbank prc windy signin asia: but not 
Posty ; weather fi 24 “ | ' 
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admirably on elevated parts, The conical dark-green summits of 
the gigantic Siberian cedars, always occurring aingly in this 
region, soar above the cupola-shaped mass of leafy trees, and 
near them the Populus tremula with its whitish-grey-trunk and 
light-green leaves produces a beautiful effect. In the summer, 
the eye cannot penetrate the thick foliage of the surrounding 
forest, and the inhabitants of its boughs are then secure from the 
rapacious sight of the collecting orni ologist. Nature in her full 
virgin strength has produced such a luxuriant vegetation, that it 
is with the greatest trouble that the copse wood can be penetrated ; 
and when even the barriers of living plants are surmounted, the 
trunks of dead trees present new difficulties to the traveller, who is 
thankful if be falls on the beaten track of a bear which he ean 
follow with ease. Near my abode may be seen the commencement 
* of that impenetrable underwood. Round the hard and dry stems 
of the Rhamnus bush species, twines closely and to a great 
height the Maximoviezia amurensis,* whose red berries have just 
ripened ; here also dre several groups of the Acer ginnala, attain- 
ing 10 feet in height, and many bushes of the Panax sezeili- 
florum, spreading in breadth, and attracting attention as well b 

their leaves, which have the shape of five fingers, as by the black 
fruit growing to their stems in bunches. The large needles of this 
plant, turned backwards, catch the clothes, if the precaution of 
wrapping in chamois leather, adopted by the natives, be not taken, 
We have scarcely taken twenty paces in this maze in order to 
approach a withered tree, from the top of which is heard the 
chirping of a small flock of Bombycilla,t when we are alrea¢ ly 
vacteeaty entangled in the wild vine; but what grandeur! this 
twining reddish verdure has encircled everything around it! A 
little farther the beautiful and likewise creeping plant, Aconitum, 
has covered the Cacalie cimicifuge and Adenophore, entangling 
them into one mass. This sometimes is done by the handsome 
Glassocomia family,t or by the various species of the Clematis, 
This luxuriant littoral vegetation, amongst which the fern family 
nlzo plays a prominent part, is a cd rine feature of the Hing-gaun 
ridge; it belongs exclusively to it, for although the luxuriance of 
the Flora does not ema Shree! farther down the course of the 
river, yet the creeping plants which so obstruct the way farther up 

* The Maximoviczia iso plant discovered two years ago by Mr. Maximovitch, 
a traveller from the Imperial Botanical Garden. Its berries are acrid and acid; 
and the bark has a strong aromatic smell, 

+ A broad, red transverse stripe on the tail, and plamage of the same hne under 
it, with a cherry-colonred border on the longest outer feathera of the wings, dis 
tinguish this beautiful species, Tecan only remgmber one species of the “ Bom- 
bycilla” (besides the Garulla) that is to be found in North America. Mii 
a I think I am right in the definition of this plant, altfough I have no books of 
reference except the 14th and 15th Nog. of the ‘Bulleth? de la Classe Physico- 
Mathématique uf the — Acalemy of Sciences of St. ‘ear . 
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become more searce, and it is only the Clematis that does not for- 
sake the natural meadows cate with the Spree es which 
abound everywhere between the extremities of the Hing-gan and 
the Usuri River, The Calamagrostis grows in many places to 
the height of a man; the Arundo genus, whose roots, divided by a 
great number of joints into bends of — length, shoot out from 
under the sandy clay of the banks, which are sometimes 3 fathoms 
in height, often attaches itself to them. Of bushes, the Spirwea 
silicifolia occurs here all over in great quantities, as well among 
the littoral vegetation of the Hing-gan as on the meadows and 
islands of the Amur. The Spirwa crenata avoid only the shady 
gloom of the high forests in the interior of the mountains. 

Besides the plants already enumerated, the grasses and bushes 
which often render impenetrable that part of the Hing-gan which 
borders the river, I must mention a plant which seer 3 far to the - 
westward,” namely, the Menispermum dahuricum, and which is to 
be found all over the Hing-gan, in equal abundance on the islands, 
meadows, and ohn - the ie ie tia on a ge de- 
pressed portion of the banks formed by the Hing ridge, where 
the fooekity is marshy, or where it presents lakes, t that the Flora 
essentially changes. In these interesting places the vegetation 
brings the North forcibly to recollection ; foe here alongside the 
Andromeda may be seen the bilberry (Vaccinium uliginosum), 
and on some elevated parts even bushes of the Alnobetula. This 
vegetation creates surprise the more from the eye having become 
estranged from such Siberian types, and grown accustomed to 
nothing but vine branches and more southern forms. The Fauna 
participates the antithetical features of the Flora. In the same 
places where the elk f is found, the tiger prowls ; and the latter 
animal may be called quite common, its constant abode being here. 

I was informed by some Zolons, that there are always a great 
number of tigers in the mountains on the opposite or Chinese 
side. During winter they cross the river and seize the horses of 
the Zolons, who hunt there at that time. 

10 o'clock, P.t.—Eoth my hunters have just returned bringing 
a bear with them. During the evening they had seen not less 
than fifteen bears, but were afraid to fire at them. We must 
wait another week, when bruin will have composed himself té 


sleep, rendering an intrusion on his privacy more convenient. 






le pes bap the Menispermam dahoricum was gathered on the centre Argun 
river, at the Chalbuchy, near Nertchinsk lronworks., Here, on the Chalbuc! Ys 
the Evonymuas, Quercus, Corylus, and even some shrub species of the Phyllanthus, 
befor et osrogn ga at all stn pac that of the Phyllanthos and Evony- 
itté—has oot, tomy know en hitherto lnc Ky 3 

kind’found in FE y knowledge, known, are the first plants of the 


t The elk is not everywhere found ou the Hing-gan, ‘The extreme limit of 
the prevalence of the northern deer is the bens oneiece the shila. ¢ 
. . 
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September 10.—The vegetation of the interior of the rh 
woods is quite different from that of the banks, formed by the 
ning-gan. Although in the month of July I did” not penetrate 
more than 15 versts into the forest to the north of my house, the 
excursion sufficed to make me understand the difference in the 
Flora, The very soil on the banks of the Amir was impenetrable, 
but here the obstruction is encountered a fathom higher, as the 
thick verdure of the bushes prevents the traveller from ascertain- 
ing his position and the direction he is taking, his feet meanwhile 
having full liberty; for the rank grass barely covers the “ cher- 
nozem,” or vegetable soil, In the fertile valleys again, the tra- 
veller does not know how to proceed, and is obliged to follow the 
tracks of animals, There are bushes in these valleys which I 
have not yet seen on the banks, viz. : the lilac and barberry ; also 
+ the Philadelphus Hedera Senticosa and Trochostigma Kalo- 
mikta.* ‘This latter distinct plant forms, according to its mode of 
germination, a link between creeping plants and freely-growing 
bushes. It will often, with its long tendril-like branches, firmly 
attach itself to the adjoining trees or bushes from which it becomes 
impossible to disengage it. The solitary oval fruit on its long 
stems hangs down, and innumerable traces of stigma are seen 
on its extremities. On ascending, in the month of August, the 
mountains bordering the river on the Chinese side,t 500 verats 
east of my dwelling, the Kalomikta was, in many places, the 
chief obstacle to my penetrating far into the thick and often 
marshy wood. This plant, as well as the vine, occur near the 
very summits of these mountains; this is the more remark- 
able since the Hetsier hills are open to the north on this side, 
whilst the ground at their base freezes to the depth of several 
fathoms as carly as the middle of August; of which I was econ- 
vinced on superintending the construction of some underground 
huts. 
If the Flora of the grasses is much weaker in the interior of the 
Hing-gan mountains (the valleys excepted) than even on the banks 
of the Amir, the trees on the other hand attain a strength never 
observed along the banks of the river. The difference, for in- 
stance, between the Daur birch (Betula dahurica) and the Mon- 
‘olian oak Segoe Mongolica) is striking if compared in both 
localities. The species which on the banks are knotted, almost 
stunted, and mostly dry trunked (as the oak), are found some 
6 or 7 versts inland quite straight and of a height of 60 to 70’. 
The black birch undergoes an entire cl in its exterior: in the 
mountains its erect trunk, in general, divides into two; whilst, on 


* Also a species of the Tiliacar, found by Mr. Maaimovitch, but which we 
have not yet met with in the Hing-gan. « 
¢ Called | ahiays 
* 





fetsier, or Hekhtsier, * 
| « 
. 
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the banks, it branches off into a great number of crooked and 
knotted boughs, seen shape. reminding me of the old bireh- 
tree of my native Jand. As remarkable in their height and circum- 
ference, are the Fraxinus and Tilia argentea ; ash-trees, not to be 
compassed by two men, occur, though seldom, of the above-men- 
tioned size, | 

_ The cork-tree of the Amir (Phillodendron) and the aspen, on 
the contrary, appear to be indigenous only to the banks; both 
species attain but an SUE i e height (40), but not above 40°) 
on the Hing-gan mountains. The cork-tree, the bark of which is 
very hard, and never intersected by innumerable filaments like the 
oe ruber, would undoubtedly —— — ir om 
period were its growth more rapid and the deposition of cork 
thicker. The thickest tree I 7 aie here is Ouactie at the 


lowest part of the trunk, whereas the bark will scarcely exceed - 


an inch in thickness. Besides its solidity, however, the burk of 
this tree is cite} sapped superior in quality to that of the oak ; 
it is distinguished by its unusual elasticity and softness, It blooms 
a ntly but seldom; as yet, I have only seen one specimen 
with fruit, and there is consequently mucheleft for me to do next, 
spring. In many respects I look forward to next year; besides 
the trouble and loss of time entailed by my excursion to the 
Usuri, I have this year been too busy in making preparations for 
the winter, The leisure at my disposal [ was obliged to devote to 
the study of the neighbouring localities rather than to making 

collections, | 
My insects are in ten boxes; they conaist principally of lepi- 
doptera, of which I have 900 specimens. Amongst them are some 
beautiful specimens of Limenites (about 13). On account of the 
‘ppdocwie of the oak, with which their development would appear to 
% connected, we found many species of these insects, while they 
have as yet only been found in small quantities in Eastern Si- 
beria. I must here observe, that out of the 13 specimens, two or 
three may possibly belong to kindred species. I have about sixty 
pons of the Carab abus smaragdinus, and from ten to twelve of 
i¢ C, imperialis ; five of beautiful form and colour, and probably 
anew species. Besides those I have more than 300 specimens of 
C. Burnachewii, and from three to four specimens with which I am 
not acquainted. In all I have fifteen species of the Carabus of 
Eastern Siberia. ‘The Cicindela, of which I found three or four 
species on the islands of the Amur, are distinct from those which 
occur m the Selinginsk and Kiakhtinsk region; nor am I ac- 
Amps with them. I must also mention another specimen of 
the Cicindela found above the Hing-gan on the steep clayey banks 
of the Amir, and Which differs from the C. sylvatica, although 
resembling it. But Tam mostly «pleased that’ my collection is 
# ‘ 
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enriched by several varieties of the beautiful Apollo butterfly ; so 
that besides the Dorites, Apollo, and Nomion, I have three more 
species, with one of which I am acquainted, although I have for- 
ten its name. I hope also that among the Hipparchia and 
elitax, many new and interesting varieties will be found, I will 
bring with me fifty new specimens of the Colias aurorea. 
Of fish, the Amur furnishes us daily with one or two sturgeons, 
ae Sresertie ——— We have not been fortunate with 
é larger fish of the latter ies. A sturgeon (they sometimes 
weigh 35 | ds = 900 Ibs.) letali carried away a be i anchor, 
and once tore off all our hooks, Fish weighing 1 and 2 puds (36 
and 72 Ibs.) often occur ; lately we caught a sturgeon from which 
4 Ibs. of roe were extracted. We have caught nothing since a 
week, as the fish retire during winter to the deep parts of the river, 
- where the current is feeble and where they all ive together. The 
discovery of such a place is a task yet before ws. 

While in pursuit of animals, I always had in view the distrilm- 
tion of leafy trees in the Hing-gan. I was very glad to find again 
the Aralia Manchurica of the Ussuri and the Iuglas Manchu- 

erica, the limit of whese vegetation, consequently, commences at 
least 450 versts (300 miles) west of the Usuri. With regard to 
the Manchurian walnut, I think it may be safely said that it is 
not found above the Hing-gan, as I only met one specimen, which 
resembled a shrub more than a tree, althongh in its fruit. It 
must be concluded that the Aralia Manchurica, on the contrary, 
which generally grows here in small clumps (of as many as 
15 trees), and often found on the summits of the mountain range 
even in places where the Pinus cembra considerably predominates, 
is found to the west, as well as towards the interior of the 
mountain. 

I likewise directed the attention of my huntsmen to the cork 
tree, and offered a reward to whoever should bring me a very thick 
piece of bark, pointing out the tree from which it had been 
obtained. The excellent qualities of the bark of the cork tree 
(Phillodendron) may be seen from the piece which I forward with 
this letter; its healthy state constitutes its advantage over the 
bark of the oak. The tree iteelf does not appear to attain an 
‘areat height, for the piece of bark in question was taken off a trun 
15 inches in thickness at its base, but which was already dead, The 
Phillodendron, however, belongs to those species which are ex- 
clusively found on the Amur; 1solated specimens occur 10 miles 
in the interior of the country on the left bank, even where the 
Conifer entirely predominate. 

Our hunting expeditions enabled u® to lay in astore of the flesh 
of the wild boar and reindeer. With regatd to our success m 
obtaining toological specimens, I may here especially mention a 

* * . 
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large species of the marten (Mustela) shown in the accompanyin: 
skctoh, but which I cannot toe elassify in the slehes of 
works on natural history. This species is most rare in the Hing- 

o. In December we found two tracks of it, but were unable 
to discover the animal. The Tunguses, from whom I obtained 
much information on the flora and fauna, pointed to the south-east 
when I enquired whence this pretty animal came. _ 

The enquiries I made of those few Tunguses with reference to 
the three feline families, likewise petition the fact of the tiger 
being found all over the s1ing-gan, especially at its central and 
lower parts. The population are in consequence prevented from 
hunting there, as the tiger destroys their horses, particularly 
during winter. A few months ago they returned from a hunting 
expedition, owing to a tiger having made a prey of one of their 
horses during the first night they were in the woods. The timer - 
lath pagar = — cks of me _— Page eka consti _— 
his principal food. ‘The lynx is also found in the Hing-gan: but, 
like the Canis alpinis, it ais in the impenetrable thickets of the 
mountain. At the ¢ part of the range, however, where the 
Conifer become less thick, it is almost never found. The thirds 
feline race, which the Tunguses only know by name (calling it 
Mygdu), does not occur in this mountain; but I am told it is 
somewhat frequently met with in the plains of Djungaria. Probabl y 
this is the panther (Felis pardus P., F. irbis Mill.) We have, 
moreover, obtained three specimens of the panther? (Meles ?), 
which I now find does nob lig bethietes although the Tunguses of 
this region affirm that it is only the lean and famished of these 
animals that roam about for prey during the whole winter, whereas 
their sleek brethren repair to their lairs and fall into a torpid state 
on the first appearance of snow. 

Until the 22nd October the frost never exceeded 8° Réaumur. 
The sky was almost constantly clear, and the prevailing winds 
were from the north-west, those from the west being less frequent ; 
with an easterly wind the sky was always clouded. During the 
night of the 12-13th (24-25) October, about 4 inches of snow fell ; 
but by the 15th (27) it had already thawed on the south side of 
the mountain, and everywhere by the 21st. On the 21st October 
(2 November) it was yet so warm that a slight rain fell until the 
moderate easterly wind went round to the north-west; a frost of 
13° set in, however, towards morning. ‘The first ice floated down 
the river the same day in considerable floes. On the 31st October 
(12 November), at about 11 a.m, the ice on the Amir became 
i he the thermometer only showed latterly a frost 
of 10°. ‘The severe cold only set in on the 1st (13) Novem Tr, and 
although at 7 o’cloclfon the morning of the 4th (16) November the 
barpmeter stood at 19,15°, the mercury bad risen to the freezing 
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point by 2 p.m, of the same day. There was no snow until the 
LOth (22) November, after which it fell to above 1’ during a storm, 
which lasted three days, until the evening of the lath. _ 

I was unfortunately obliged to abandon my intention of joining 
a party of Tunguses and proceeding into the interior of the 
mountain. The Tunguses who had agreed during the summer 
to my ls, and who had promised to join me as soon as the 
first snow had fallen, for the purpose of having a month's hunting, 
have not yet made their appearance. No money would induce 
some other Tunguses whom I met in the woods to act as my 
guides, They say that their government have forbidden them 
under pain of death to enter into any relations whatever with 
Russians ; adding, however, that they would willingly have served 
me were it not for that strict prohibition. Without an experienced 
guide, on the other hand, it is impozible to penetrate the 
cinge-gan. 

In some of our autumnal excursions we often came to valleys 
so thickly overgrown with bushes, that it was quite out of question 
to aastareaak them on foot; and in some pete I was obliged 

»to cut my way with a knife, It was particularly difficult to pass 
over the hillocks of the shaded and damp valleys along which the 
tendril-like branches of the Trohostigma bushes spread, twining 
themselves round the young trees and clinging to them by their 
pliant extremities. ) cits 

Mr. Radde here relates the sickness of one of his best servants, 
whom he was obliged to send for medical treatment to the 
“ Hing-gan Military Station,” and proceeds as follows :— 

“ Severe and constant frost set in on the 13th (25) December, 
which had increased by the 15th bras ry 

“The vine, notwithstanding, survives the severity of the winter ; 
and the places where an arctic influence now prevails, destroying 
the Garulus glandarius and wood-pecker, and where birds indi- 
genous only to the extreme north are found, will in summer 
suddenly teem with tropical insects.” 


Journey to the Source of the Gilut River, and to the Zeya, durin 
z fhe summer of 1856." By Ensign Uso.tT7or. 

I strartep from Ust-Strelotchni Karaul on the 14th June, and 

proceeded 12 versts (8 miles) down the Amir to the mouth of 

the Mongalei. The expedition consisted of myself, a guide, three 

Cossacks, and a farrier, who was at the same time to serve as in- 
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* M. Usoltzof describes where he took sstronomiga observations, but as Be 
does pot give the resulis in his Paper, such parts have been omitted in the trams- 
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terpreter of the Tungus language, and sixteen pack and seven 
saddle horses. 

We first took a direction towards the Oldoi, to the point where 
it separates into two branches, of which the left runs N.W., and 
the right Sz, Here I had agreed to meet Mr. Orlof, who was 
to have proceeded hence along the western branch of the river, 
whilst I was to have followed the north-eastern, According to 
the itinerary the distance to this point is 175 versts (116 miles): 
a journey which might have been accomplished in nine ag re 
cially since the hunters had made a path to the very Oldoi. 
Various circumstances, however, prevented the exeeution of this 
plan. The bad weather, which set in as soon as we left Gorbitsa, 
rendered the crossing of rivulets and marshy grounds extremely 
difficult, and was the cause of our nut being ses perform this 
journey under a month. 

On this course we crossed the following large rivulets: Amazar, 
Urkan, Urusi, and three branches of the Omutnoi, each of which 
we crossed on rafts. On reaching the Oldoi I found that Mr. 
Orlof had already proceeded forward; after a halt, therefore, of 
three days we continued our journey to the source of the Oldoi. 
‘The character of the country now commenced to change visibly— 
the rich meadow-vegetation of the banks of the Amir vanishing 
entirely, whilst short bushy larches became predominant. 
birch, red fir, and bushes, and occasionally the common fir, began 
at the same time to prevail either in detached clusters or mixed 
with other trees ; A 2 soil on which they grew being generally 
marshy and covered with moss, In fact A whole country was 
merging into a wild and barren desert. 

the abundance of squirrels, alone, entices the wild Orochons to 
these regions, enlivened only by their presence ; and even they 
confess that they are afraid of these places, and pass them 
hurriedly, when not engaged in hunting squirrels. On approach- 
ing the source of the Oldoi the surface visibly rises, the moun- 
tain ridges become higher and steeper, and high bare glacier 
Sorte appear distinctly in view in many places on both sides. 

‘odder for the horses was only procurable in the valleys of the 
lateral rivulets, and here and there in narrow patches along the 
banks of the Oldoi. We were therefore obliged to halt where we* 
could find good pasturage for our horses. On the 21st July we 
reached the source of the Oldoi, and crossing a low ridge came to 
. the upper course of the Tanda River. After proceeding for 
about 120 versts (80 miles) along the valley of Tanda, and 
10 versts (62 miles) before reaching its mouth, we emerged on the 
Gilui, which we then ascenfled for about 47 versts (81 miles), 
Leaving it on one sid we crossed the following large rivulets falling 
into it: the Anamlngan, Djubkokhin, and another*without a 
* . * 
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name, and then — neared the western head of the Gilui, known 
to the natives by the name of Olgongro. Ascending this stream, 
first along its nght bank, and then crossing it, woltahad on the 
17th August at 10 versts (6% miles) from the Atychan mountain. 
The Olgongro disappeared to the left, where it bends round the 
western foreland of a mountain range. 1 do not consider it 
superfluous to say a few words on the character of the region we 
had traversed, as it influenced the difficulties we had to encounter 
before reaching the Atychan, 

Immediately after crossing the mountain ridge we entered the 
awampy valley of the Tanda. Here the absence of all pasture- 
lands, and an unbroken chain of mountains, and hollows choked 
up by thick underwood and bushy forest plants, commenced. In 
some places these thickets are so impenetrable as to necessitate 
the use of a hatehet in forcing a way through them. Small rivu- 

‘lets, about 2 fathoms in, breadth, occur at very short distances 
from each other, especially along the Gilui. Their proximity 
could always be ascertained a verst in advance, for a mossy and 
swampy surface would be sure to appear at the foot of any eleva- 
tion ; on nearing the rivulet, however, the moss becomes succeeded 
by a hillocky morass, in which water is always found, although of 
no great depth, giving rise to the stream, which then pursues its 
course between precipitous and swampy hillocks and a border of 
thick bushes. i tis useless to seek a convenient place for croge- 
ing ; the same swampy ground, followed by the same characteristic 
elevation, declivity, and rivulet, obtain everywhere, The mond- 
tony of the forest is never interrupted by any ope it only 
occasionally becomes leas dense, and patches of thin spare forage 

83 appear in places where the wood has been thinned by fire. 
With this exception, the slopes and even the summits of the water 
partings present a continuation of marsh lands and swam a over- 
grown with red and yellow moss. The Valley of the Gilui ex- 
tends between sloping ranges, ang rt entirely of moorlands, 
only occasionally covered with a few larch trees. Notwithetand- 
ing our great wish to ascend the Atychan ridge, in order to 
determine its height barometrically, we were prevented from gain- 
ing its base by the streams which were then swollen in every 


* valley. I was therefore obliged to content myself with observing 


it from afar. It runs in a direction from N.w. tos.e. Two peaks 
sharply border the ridge at its extremities, their slopes uniting 
with the low hills of the Yablofoi chain. The distance between 
these two peaks is 5 versts (54 miles): between them are several 
other peaks of various height, connected by narrow, deep hollows, 
Their shape is chiefly pyramidal ; st®ep declivities commence from 
their very bases, interrupted in places by sifall terraces; théy all 
increase m steepness towards their summits, which are craggy. 
. . 7 
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Masses of granite and deep fissures and cavities were visible. 
Bushes and isolated trees occur in the valleys and terraces at the 
base of the ridge; but its summit is perfectly bare. The distance 
between the Atychan and the mouth of the Mongalei is 550 versts 
(3664 miles), according to the itinerary. 

Having left the Atychan on the 18th August, we directed our 
courze towards the eastern bead of the Gilui, which we reached on 
the 20th; the distance between this and the western head is 40 versts 


(264 miles). 

_ My guide now informed me of the plan which he had formed 
for the farther prosecution of our journey. He proposed reach- 
ing the upper course of the Djaltula rivulet, falling into the Gilui, 
and those of the Brianda and Ilikana; then by following the 
course of the Djaltula to reach the Gilui, and proceed, if possible, 


down that river to the Zeya. But as he was not personally ac- - 


ea et with that locality we might possibly have issued out upon 
e Brianda, which falls into the Zeya, or at the Ilikan flowing 
into the Brianda. Abandoning, therefore, the Gilui, we pro- 
ceeded up the Kuduli rivulet and reached the waterparting. I 
saw bere that the doubts of my guide were correctly founded : the 
error of choosing the Djaltula might evidently have occurred, as the 
water-parting ee am is covered with stunted larch and birch 
trees, and consists of marsh lands giving rise to innumerable small 
rivulets. A bare ridge was visible on the £., which subsequently 
proved to be situated at the upper course of the Brianda. The 
upper courses of the Djaltula and Dlikana rivulets ran both in a 
8.E. direction. We then chose the stream on the nght, where we 
metsome Orochons. We found from them that we were really at 
the head of the Djaltula; but they dissuaded us from following it, 
the lower course of the Gilui being full of rapids and its rocky 
banks difficult of approach for horses. 

We parted with the Orochons on the 27th and proceeded across 
the heads of the Gaiumkona and Duliasami rivulets, and passing 
over the Djaltula, reached the head of the Iki River. After fol- 
lowing the stream for 20 versts (131 miles) we crossed over the 
upper course of the Ilikon (or [likan), along which we proceeded 
after a halt on the 2nd (14th) September. The valley of this river 


extends between mountain slopes of marshy formation, covered with 


red moss. In some — it becomes narrowed for a short dis- 
tance by the approac | 
it to flow between steep rocky banks. No high mountains were 
encountered ; eure the whole course we only once crossed the 
Dombuko range. In general the whole country seemed to form 
one seeped pans ofa high mountain chain. Only on the 
salah: ace coca raie rang er erie serene Nt "" 
on snow cif peaks o Gilui appeared = the dis- 
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After making 117 versts (78 miles) we remarked that the Tlikan 
visibly deflected towards the £., and knowing that it fell into the 
Brianda, we left its valley and took a s.W. course, keeping in view * 
the Tukorindo panes situated near the mouth of the Gilui. On 
proceeding farther the Bete of the Zeya became more appa- 
rent; the mountain ridges disappearing entirely, and the surface 
increasing in declination towards the s., extensive meadow lands 
covered with high grass occurred, together with large lakes and 
bushes of willow and birch. At last on the 12th of September we 
unexpectedly emerged on the bank of the Zeya. We had seen 
it for almost a mile; but os hitherto we had crossed over many 
Jakes, we took it for a sheet of water of the same kind. Our joy 
on reaching the Zeya was extreme, many of our hopes being 
founded on it. | 

The distance from the Atychan to the Zeya is 318 versts (212 


* miles), 


Taking a general view of this Journey, I cannot say that the 
seb crossed is altogether inaccessible to travellers. Were 
it not for the long continuation of bad weather, the marshy grounds 
would not have ee so deep; nor yea the ot have arrested 
our progress, with the exce tion perhaps. of the largest, such as 
the Piles Urusi, Oldoi, and | ‘lui, whose Sipe corral mre 
alone fordable. A journey on horseback would only have been 
accompanied by the difficulty of finding forage for the horses, 
which could not have occurred had we been supplied with 
reindeer, But the two Orochon tribes roaming on the Amir and 
Shilka were not able to furnigh us with the required number of 
reindeer, the richest of them not possessing more than 10 heads. 
'The following day we commenced the construction of araft. We 
had fortunately arrived at the only part of the river where, fora 
great distance both above and below, a patch of age trees suit- 
able for a raft existed. For greater safety we built two rafts, on 
one of which we placed our horses (of which we had 10 left), and 
on the other our baggage, joining them both together. This oc- 
eupied us until the 21st September, when we started. ‘The breadth 
of the Zeya at this part is 300 fathoms (2100 feet English), with 
a current of 44 versts (3 miles) per hour. Proceeding 32 versts 


(214 miles) by the intricate bends of the Zeya, we observed 


boundless meadows on both sides; it is only from thence that the 
ridges commenced to advance, first on the right bank and soon 
after on the left, contracting the river, and causing it to pursue its 
course through a narrow detile. The current at the same time in- 
creased in rapidity: stones began to appear at the banks and in 
the middle of the stream, their prefence being indicated by the 
water occasionally splashing over them. ~ These increased in 
prevalence* the farther we proceeded, vatil at last the river 
* * 
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became disturbed across its entire breadth, rocks making their 
appearance in many places above the water, which dashed with 
aloud noise against them, and covered the surface of the river 
with foam., - raft was being carried down with great velo- 
city. We now expected rapids and kept our eyes fixed on the 
watér, whilst we steered with difficulty through the rocks, which 
each ‘moment threatened to dash our raft to pieces. In this 
manner we hurriedly passed by another mountain gorge, through 
which the Gilui rushed, and I had scarcely time to observe 
a small stone mound—a Chinese boundary mark—surmountin 
a So desea ther steep peak on the right bank of the Zeya aid 
left of the Gilui. ; 

For 22 versts (144 miles) more we floated past a places, 
leaving on our left the Algai rivulet, and on our right the Bara- 
makan and Ilacliumra. Beyond this distance the mountains 


receded abruptly to the right and left, a broad valley covered - 


with high and rich _ ypening out before us; the river be- 
came Aiconilie, and the Sarria g feeble that for a long time 
the raft appeared stationary. Subsequently, however, we often 
met with a similar current. The next day, on the 24th Sey 
tember, we met ae. for the first time on the right 
bank at the mouth of the Mokehi rivulet. Their hut of bireh- 
er poster on the very bank, so that we eaw it from afar; bnt 
they fled a3 soon as they perceived us, and only ventured to ap 
proach after we had passed an hour in sboutiae: and noida 
them to advance. Glad as I was at meeting them, the plan | 
had formed beforehand was frustrated. Although the Maneger 
had horses, he could not be persuaded by any presents to con- 
duct us to the Selindja River, affirming that both his family and 
himself would be deprived of life were the circumstance to reach 
the ears of the authorities. He agreed, however, to proceed with 
us until we should meet with other Manegers. | 
__ After an hour or two we quitted the bank and proceeded on. 
The Maneger accompanied us to the Umlekan, which falls into 
the Zeya on the left. Here we met other Manegers, who received 
us cordially. They were not so shy as the first, but that was 
ova = owing to the pot who was with us blowing a wooden 
lorn on approaching their h 
haauch tor on the right the Ur and Shingal rivulets, which, like 
the Urlekan, are historically celebrated fur the first journeys of 
Poyarkof’s brave band. ‘These Manegers were likewise inexorable 
to my offers. They readily, however, consented to accompany us 
down the river, and in this manner we reached the Selindja, 
under, as it were, their surveillance, and daily’ met several 
famifies. They enedinp at night at the banks of the river, in 
order to watch for the crossing of wikl goats; their sole fecupation 
* . 
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at that season of the year. We reached the mouth of the Umle- 
kan on the 28th September. From henee the navigation con- 
ny oR in difficulty. Strong winds set in, and the ice, - 
which had made its appearance on the 25th, was gradually accu- 
mulating. It was less prevalent and disappeared only when the 
wind abated ; this pene occurred during the night, when we 
were obliged to make long distances. 

By the light of the moon we could follow the bends of the 
river and observe the changes in scenery. Accompanied thus by 
the Manegers we floated on until the lst October, when we came 
to a place 4 versts (24 miles) distant from a rocky island, dividing 
the Zeya into two narrow branches, the left of which is eonsidere 
dangerous by the natives. From the mouth of the Umlekan we 
had now Tnade 247 versts (1644 miles), and had passed on the - 

. right the Ulanga rivulet and seven others, whose names we did 
not learn from the Manegers, and on the left the broad river 
Dep. Proceeding farther on the 2nd October, and meeting with 
similar difficulties, we passed on the right the rivulets Ivur, 
Lomogdo, Habaikan, and two others without names; on the left 
the rivulets Dabkur, Gromko, and Ojo; and at last, on the 3rd 
October, reached the mouth of the Selindja, the eastern affluent 
of the Zeya. It falls into this river in many branches, fornia 
an extensive delta, consisting of several low islands covered wi 
thick willows. These conceal the mouth of this mighty river, 
and we should not have perceived it had it not been pointed out 
to us by a Maneger. This circumstance probably prevented 
Poyarkot from observing it, as he wade no mention of it in his 
account. Here I was surrounded by a countless number of 
Manegers, it being a place of rendezvous for the whole tribe, 
under the command of a dzanjin (elder) and two kovans (assist- 
ants). ‘They were going to start for the upper course of the 
Selindja to hunt the squirrel and beaver. Taking advantage of 
their kind and hospitable reception, I turned the conversation on 
the Selindja and adjacent couutry- Tt was difficult to make their 
accounts agree ; many corresponded, but as great a number were 
contradictory, and they appeared afraid of giving any real in- 
formation, as they never named a single river. The mean deduc- 
tion from their statements would be as follows:—The Selindja is 
as large and deep a river as the Zeya; its current is feeble at its 
lower course and only more rapid from its middle. It flows in a 
straight direction without the sinuosities of the Zeya and Shilkar 
(Amur). Of the larger rivulets, the Manegers particularly men- 
tioned one which was distant 24 days’ journey on horseback from 
the mouth, and flowed into the Selindj#on the right. Many other . 
sinall rivulets fall into it, but it has not so many branches as the 
Zeya. It flows to as great a djstance as the Zeya does from the 
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mouth of the Gilui to its head. There are extensive meadow 
lands before reaching this large river, where the Maneger horses 
are depastured in spring and summer; they also extend a short 
distance up the river and along the Selindja. Mountain-ridges, 
though existing, are not high, but glaciers occur approaching the 
upper course, which are, however, also to be met with at the middle 
course. ‘The Manegers seldom penetrate as far as the head of 
the river, but mostly keep at the lower and middle courses, also 
between the Zeya, the lower course of the Dep, and the above- 
named large river. From this I think it may be inferred that 
masturage, available for horses, prevails only in this region, and 
that higher up these rivers, the ridges, woods, and morasses are 
most likely not clothed with any luxuriant vegetation. ; 

From the mouth of the Selindja the character of the river banks 
changes abruptly. Hitherto the river had flowed through inex- - 
tensive and completely open tracts of country, and it had either 
been contracted by cliffs or bordered by mountains first on one 
hank, then on the other. On ap hing the Selindja, however, 
the hills recede, and extending first along the right bank in the 
direction of the Haibakan river, then retiring on the left towards 
the east, disappear in the valley of the Selindja. A straggling 
forest of red and common pine, larch, and birch, had hitherto 
been visible on the mountain tops and occasionally on some small 
slopes, but here a flat and treeless valley spread out on either 
bank. Luxuriant and high gr miter he with bushes of 
the wild rose covers a bona lless extent of country; morasses, 
occasionally forming lakes, occur where the surface is more de- 

d. Such is the country through which the Zeya flows for 
107 versts (714 miles). The chain of mountains then gradually 
ore the river on the right, forming at last a searped bank. 
This is the Group of mountains abutting on the Zeya, which 
Milovanof called in his interesting report “the White Moun- 
tains.”* They consist of marl over a clayey schistus. 

These mountains continue to extend for about 9 versts (6 
miles) more at the very edge of the river; then, receding somewhat 
aside, they form a broad valley between them and theriver. Ap- 
proaching again, they are once more interrupted for about 3 versts 
C miles), where a third spur runs on for about 2 versts (1) mile) 
Several low islands lie scattered opposite the end of the second 
projection, concealing the mouth of the river Tomi. Farther on 
a group of hills retiring from the edge of the river extends along 
its course, forming a rich valley of meadow land. For 60 versts 
(40 miles) from the mouth of the Tomi wood is visible on the 
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* Milovanof wns despatched in 1681 by the Votvod Voekof to survey carefull 
the yalley of the Zeya. <i: ie Firat! 
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summits, and occasionally on the slopes of the hills of the right 
hank ; but it gradually disappears. “Whe mountains first ap li 
the river, then again recede, and, like the valley itself, are covered 
with forage-grasses. ‘Their remote chains become lost in the dis- 
tance, and are likewise not wooded, with the exception of the 
slopes and alluvial soil, where detached trees are visible. 
Extensive valleys, available for agriculture and colonization, may 
ibly exist beyond these mountains. The -valley on the left 
Caehike not broken; hillocks, however, occasionally occur, and 
low sloping hills appear in the distance. The banks are every- 
where low with a rocky edge. ) 

The soil is argillaceous and of a sandy clay, covered in places 
by “tchernozém,” forming sometimes a stratum half an arshine * 
in thickness, I am of opinion that agriculture and cattle-breeding 
_ might be introduced on a large scale, and extensive settlements 
made on these fertile plains; but as yet they have afforded no 
benefit to any one, and remain unreclaimed by man's labour. 
Milovanof was the only person who had hitherto admired the 
varied vegetable nature of that region, The “Zeya is almost 
broader at the mouth of the Tomi than at the mouth of the 
Selindja. I was not even able to count the islands which obstruct 
the mouth of the latter river, as well as the Zeya, and through 
which we made our way with difficulty, __ 

The current, especially at the White Mountains, is so feeble, 
that the raft seemed to be moving up the river. This place we 
jassed on the 6th October, when we lost our last horse. The 

‘ossacks who accompanied us affirmed that our horses bad 
perished from eating the submerged grasses on the depressed 
banks of the river. , 

We continued our course down the river on one raft; the 
navigation, nevertheless, was still very difficult ; enormous masses 
of ice pressed against the raft, and it was only with great exer- 
tion that we got through them, being even sometimes carried 
away by accumulated floes. In this manner we proceeded, keep- 
ing mostly to the right bank, until the 8th of October, which was 
the last day of our voyage—it being impossible to proceed farther 
on account of the ice, with which the river was now covered. 
from the mouth of the Gilui to this place we had made S08 
versts (5384 miles). Having only half the carcase of a horse 
left, I divided my men into two parties, and proceeded with one, 
isting of three men besides myself, in search of a Manchur 
village. The other men were to await my return for 10 days, 
and then to follow my track if I had not joined them within that 
time. On the third day we reachedethe first Manchur village, , 
which was GO versts (40 miles) distant from our starting places 

. * Arsbine = 0-728 yard, or 2°32s feet. 
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We were there met by two Manchurs, and led into the as- 
sombly-house, where all the inhabitants of the village were soon 
collected. My chief object was to succour the men I had left 
behind, and [ therefore entreated the Manchurs to give me pt 
visions and horses, for which I offered remuneration. ‘The w le 
night was a in questioning me and in consultations as to our 
disposal. No answer was given to my request for assistance. 
They made their own arrangements, and the next morning sent 
three Manchurs, accompanied by one of my Cossacks, with 0 Ibs. 
of millet to the relief of my men, deciding at the same time to 
deliver me up to the authorities of Sahalian-ula-Hoton. 

‘Travelling only by night, we were on the 15th October brought 
to the last village opposite the town. The Manchurs always found 
pretexts for detaining us in the villages during the day. It was 
only at this place that I positively ascertained the existence of . 
the Ust-Zeysk* Russian military station. The Manchurs re- 
mained inexorable to my request to be sent over to the Russian 
Cossacks wintering at that station, and on the evening of the L6th, 
when the state of the ice on the Awtr became more favourable, 
we were taken across to the town. There we were placed in the 
assembly-house, and, after a long cross-examination as to our 
motives for appearing in their territories, which I tried to answer 

as briefly as possible, adding that I relied on their friendly dis- 
= aaa y possi ms ne r.4 wa 

position towards Russians, it was at last decided by the “ amgun, 
who received us very kindly, that we should be sent to the Ust- 
Zeyck station, and that provisions should be forwarded to the 
party we had left behind, On the 17th I reached the station, 
whence 15 Cossacks were at once despatched to the assistance 
of the remaining portion of my men. Above all expectation, 
the Manchurs came to the station with my chattels, instruments, 
and men on the 29th October. 

On the 4th November I quitted Ust-Zeysk, and, journeying up 
the Amir, reached Ust-Strelka on the 8th December, whenee 
proceeded to Irkutsk. 


A Winter's Journey up the Amir, from Nikolaevsh to Ust-Stretha, 
in the Year 1856-7. By M. PanGacnerskt. 


M. Pancacuersxt left Nikolaevsk on the 16th November, 1856, 
and after making 11 versts (74 rails) reached the Gilyak village 
of Kaki, where the dogs were , it being necessary to halt 
at night, in order that the latter might bear the fatigue of a 

jovrney to the miftary station a little below the mouth of the 





* Or Ut Zeya, ie, mouth of Zeya,— Trims, 
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s 
Seogatt, at which place M. Pargachefski hoped to find a Russian 
picke 


After experiencing a terrible snowstorm, or “ purga, ” they 
reached the village of Mago on the 18th, meeting on, their ne 
a great number of Gilyaks with sledges laden with a kind of 
carp, which they had caught under the ice. At Tyr, another 
village, sawive aot — in - stream, and is of a breadth 
of not less than 3 versts (2 miles), the party sl it in a newly-con- 
structed post station, el a ep eo 

On the 19th November, says M. Pargachefski, after making 25 
versts (16 miles), we stopped at a hig tga After taking tea 
we started again and arrived at the village of Novo-Mihailovsk, 
which is just being built. Four houses are already constructed 
and occupied by peasant immigrants. We stopped at one of 
. them; and after warming ourselves, 1 questioned the inmates ¢ 
the house as to their mode of life. By their replies they appeared 
well satisfied with the new country. They rely chiefly on 
agriculture and kitchen-gardening, their lands being rich. ‘The 
Amur peasants were well contented with their experimental 
harvest of the foregoing summer: corn and vegetables were pro- 
duced in abundance; their attention is also directed to the great 
abundance of fish in the rivers, and to the carriage of passengers 
and goods from Nikolaevsk to Kizi. They likewise supply the 
mail with horses at 150 rubles the pair for the 5 winter months” 
These circumstances, and the advantageous agreement made with 
the authorities for the supply of wood for the use of the steamers 
employed on the river, guarantee the prosperity of the Amur 


nae + | 
Ve left on the 20th, and after making 12 versts (5 miles) 
reached Mihailovsk village. Fifteen houses are already built 
there, and Russian life was portrayed in many things. Cattle, 
ts informed me that they ha discovered in the neighbourhood 
of their village, beyond the ridges of the river bank, extensive 
steppe pasturage gr to which they drive their cattle for the 
summer, especially the sheep, which thrive extremely well there. 
Between Mihailovek, which I quitted on the 2ist November, 








and Bogorodski, the next village, we met three peasants, who 
were returning from the chase. They stated that the elk does 
not roam here in pat 0 ee Gap WF At Pal 
yillage we were cordially received by the jilyaks. We there met 

a Ww who had arrived for the winter for the rpose of 
exchanging Chinese spirits, tobacco, and millet, for sable and fox 
ckins. Weentered the hut of three Gilgak brothers of prepossess 
appearance. They at once commenced agsifing us of their { 
disposition £owards Russians, ag a proof of whtch 7 ee us they 
* ° . . ; F ; 
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did not belong to the Gilyaks, who eat dogs ; but that, on the 
contrary, they abhorred such food. To manifest their love for 
the Russians they said they were ready to join them in their 
faith likewise, a to be christened as soon as- Father Gabriel 
chould arnve. This capacious Gilyak hut contained 60 persons, 
including guests. Several Samagirs (Samagirtsy) from the cen- 
ip is of the Amgun were there, and these good people 
informed me that they had also arrived for the purpose of being 
christened. The Nagidals and Samagirs of ‘the Amgun are 

nerally well spoken of, and they are well disposed towards 
Russiana. But 1 am sorry to confess that we did not find them in 
a state of sobriety. A passion for drinking has already taken 
deep root among them, and the Manchurs, the propagators of that 
evil, fleece these tribes to a pitiful extent and continue to supply 
them with spirits in large quantities, whilst its introduction is 
forbidden to Russians. I know from good sources that the 
Manchurs have this year imported as many as 700 boxes of 
Chinese spirits, or more than 4000 Russian vedros.* A prohi- 
bition against the Manchur introduction of spirits distilled from 
millet would be very beneficial to the natives; besides the 
demoralizing effects auch a trade, it enables the Manchurs to 
obtain all the valuable furs of the country, which Russians have 
then to purchase from them. A clerk whom I sent to these parts 
"only suceeeded after some time im getting 40 beaver skins from 
the Gilyaks ; whereas he bartered 400 in one day from a Manchur 
trader. It is worthy of remark that the Gilyaks and Golds, from 
Pul village up the Amir as far as the Sungari, are alinost in a 
state of complete indigence in consequence of the rapacity of the 
Manchurs; whilst the Gilyaks of the lower course of the river, 
where their oppressors dare not appear, are incomparably better 
off They are well acquainted with the value of Rowan coins 
and hold them in great estimation. Many of the natives here are 
rich. I was repeatedly told by Gilyaks and Golds that the 
despotism and violence exercised by the Manchurs in their 
bartering transactions have long been insupportable. They were 
very well satisfied, on the contrary, with their new relations with 
Russia, and seenty expressed their wish to throw off the yoke of 
the Manchurs. By others who evinced the same goad feelings 
towards Russians I was often asked “why the present Russians 
do not oppress or kill them,” it having hitherto been handed down 
from generation to generation that the first Russian Cossacks had 
ruined their ancestors by their violence and depredations. 

In the village of Pul I treated a Gilyak family and their guests 
_with tea and tobacco, with which they were apparently much 
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pleased. I here hired two Gilyaks with two sledges for 19 
thalers,* to take me to the Madinsk station, on the condition 
that I should reach it next morning, as I wished to find the 
governor there. Having left the mail and baggage behind, we 
were carried along by the dogs with incredible swiftness. We 
woeeeded forward at the rate of at least 15 versts (10 miles) 
per hour. On the road we were met by the governor, who was 
travelling with post horses, and there being no longer any necessity 
for oe forward, we relaxed our speed and reached the 
Irkutsk settlement by 2 a.m. Here I fested and warmed myself 
in a clean Russian hut. ‘he local inhabitants had introduced 
vegetable gardens, and the tillage of the open and fertile lands 
which abound there, with great success. ‘heir productions, ex- 
hibited at the last show, proved superior to those from other 
‘ places. We started at sunrise, intending to stop at the populous 
village of Aur, for the purpose of giving the dogs rest. Thu 
place is particularly celebrated for a breed of dogs greatly re- 
sembling hounds. These dogs, which are generally of a gray , 
colour, are pretty large, lean, and very light of foot. Here we | 
also met Manchurs. The Gilyaks complained of the shameful 
manner in which they were bein robbed by them. Proceed 
farther we passed the villages o Kado and Pulza, lying, like all 
those before mentioned, on the right bank of the Amur, and tog 
our great joy at last reached the Ruesian Cossack village of Sutch. 
‘Towards evening we arrived at Mariinsk station. Everybody 
there was surprised at my intention of ascending the Amur, and 
many persons of experience asserted that, in consequence of the 
scarcity of fish in many places a river, I should not be able 
to procure food for my 4 oe his did not, however, make me 
alter my resolution. The Manchurs had circulated many false 
reports to make me abandon my intended journey, which they 
wished to prevent, being well aware that I would gather informa- 
tion for the Sia eo , | | 

I remained at the Mariinsk station from the 2Ist to the 
40th November. During this time. incessant snow-storms pre- 
vailed. On the 30th, the day of our departure, the weather 
cleared, but a storm again arose as we were pre ing to start. 
We left Mariinsk, notwithstanding, with four tledges and a stock 
of provisions for four months. . Having made 15 versts (10 aise 
along an extremely bad road covered with deep snow, we gaines 
the village of Golni, where we halted for the night. Snow had 
fallen in abundance between Kizi and the Giryn (Goryn)—§ 
hi other—greatly impeding our progress, 
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and giving rise to the first doubt as to the possibility of proceeding 
fa A 


rther. 

We reached Djai (Djauri) village on the 1st December. It is 
very populous, but nearly all its in bitants were absent hunting 
the beaver; the old men, women, and children, and some haughty 
Manchurs, alone remaining. I was informed that one of the latter 
had started up the Amur that morning, and we subsequently 
learned from the Golds that an account of our movements was 
being passed on from one Manchur to the other. The news of 
our journey reached the authorities at the Usuri and Sungari 
re Hn we arrived there. | 

Leaving Djai on the 2nd of December, we directed our course 
towards Puls village. There are extensive meadow-lands and 


La 


pasturage grounds opposite this village. Attention 


should be directed towards this fertile tract, which is moreover ~ 


unoccupied. From the 3rd to the 5th December we proceeded 
«a a direction towards the villages of Hyvan, Déré, and Pesie. 
‘The Gilyaks received us very kindly ie where. They furnished 
us with a stock of fish for our dogs, which they sold very willingly 
and at a cheap rate. 

On the 6th December we reached the most populous village of 
Addi (Adza).. It consists of 15 huts, each of which has at Inst 
20 inmates. ‘This is the last Gilyak settlement ; the Golds of 
Tungus origin commence beyond. The village of Addi is the 
central point at which the Manchurs assemble to barter with the 
natives. ‘The influence of the former is still stronger here. This 
we practically experienced when buying fish for the do _ which 
the Manchurs greatly raised in vtieo, thinking we salt not ha 
able to afford the expense, and so be obliged to return. 

On the Tth December, having passed the village of Kulga, we 
halted at a locality called Niungul, and again met some Manchurs, 
who had succeeded in exchanginy spss cae? number of beavers 
from the Gilyaks and Golds. This day we passed the embou- 
chure of the Goryn river and reached Keurmi.* A fever was de- 
vastating the population from this point to the mouth of the 
Sungari; many had fallen under it at Keurmi, but higher up it 
ere less - irulent, and the number of fatal cases less fre- 
qu Poa | * 

Proceeding farther, from the 8th to the 10th December, we 
arrived at Halbu village, where we halted for the night ; on this 
course we rested at an isolated hut of a Manchur who had settled 
there with a Gold from the Sungari ; they have carried on a trade 
there for many ag Ds : - 

‘We left Halbu on the’ 11th December, and reached Hadéék 
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and Sadéek villages remarkable for their populousness. The 
amet rs lands consist of excellent soil; agriculture might be 
introduced there on a large scale ; low meadow lands, pr ducing 
excellent grass, according to the natives, likewise occur there, 
Starting from here we arrived at Hotar village, situated at the 
mouth of the Hungari. Here we met the clerks of a Russfan 
merchant who were engaged in trading; also two Chinese, one of 
whom was diligently studying the Russian language. He was in 
the habit of addressing himself to every Russian traveller for the 
Russian interpretation of words, which he immediately noted in his 
book. ‘These Chinese were carrying on a trade in tobacco and 


spirits. 

In Hotar village I obtained a very interesting pines of informa- 
tion, namely, that in winter by following the Hungari from its 
- mouth upwards with dogs, Port tiveral could be reached in seven 
days. By an approximate calculation I conclude that the Hun- 

ti has a course of 300 versts (200 miles); but it must be 
observed, that the ascent of this river, during summer, will be 
very dificult, its current being extremely rapid. ‘The country 
below the mouth of the Hungari presents extensive valleys suitable 
for agriculture and meadows. All this information I obtained 
from a man, belonging to the commercial house of Kuznetsof, 
who: was well acquainted with the surrounding country. “We 
halted here for two days. | 

On the 15th we proceeded forward as far as Mai village: here, 
after passing the Ilungari, the waters of the Amir unite and con- 
tinue their course in one stream. We now travelled along a 
very difficult road, keeping close to the precipitous banks, agamst 
which enormous icebergs were piled. Mai village is situated at 
the base of a rocky cliff; an extensive lake, with several islands in- 
habited by Golds, occurs opposite to it. 1 was told that this lake 
abounds in good fish. : ; | 

We journeyed two days and two nights, including halts, from 
Mai village to a locality called Dolen.* Here I met a trading 
Manehur, the agent of. a commercial house at San-Sin, who re- 
ceived me very politely. ‘The village of Dolen is situated on a 
picturesque, open hank. It consists of two settlements, the lower 
and upper; the first of these had been entirely abandoned by the 
inhabitants in consequence of a ravaging fever which had prevailed 
there. It is remarkable that the tribes of the Amur forsake their 
dwellings on the first appearance of this epidemic, and disperse 
‘1 the woods, where they reside in huts at a distance from cach 





other. cor 
On the 17th December we reached Bundun village, near which , 
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the Dondon-bira river falls into the Amér on the right. Tins 
village is partl 
Here we took tea, while a Cossack obtained our ane 
Leaving Dundun village we crossed over to the left bank of the 
Amir and proceeded in a straight line, halting for the mght at 
Kurun village, which consists o only two housés, situated on an 
‘sland. We here met with a cordial reception from the Golds. 
who, running out of their houses, assisted the dogs to ascend the 
steep bank. After passing the night with these good Golds we 
proceeded along a straight stream, whose banks presented a wild 
and uninhabited locality. During four days we only passed twe 
insignificant villages ; nearly all the inhabitants of one of them 
were ill with fever. | 

On the 22nd of December we reached the village of Syza, 





the abode now of a Manchur official, in charge of the frontier * 


station at that place. Previous to the occupation by the Russians 
of the left bank of the Amur, belonging"to them, he had lived 
much higher up in Turma village. "The Manchur received us 
very politely, with all the good breeding of an educated Chinese, 
and gave us anexcellent repast. The staff of this Manchur con- 
sisted of a secretary, two “ boshko,” and five attendants. During 
winter this officer, who, like his brethren, has great influence over 
the natives, is engaged in trade; for tobacco and spirits he barters 
a considerable quantity of beavers of superior quality. ‘The Golds 
do not dare to present themselves to him with inferior furs, and 
woe to him who should venture to do co, as he is unmercifully 
beaten with sticks on the a eh suspicion. In this small village 
the Golds successfully cultivate the Chinese cabbage, beans, 
pumpkins, onions, and garlic, and grow sufficient to last them 
throughout the year. 
On the 23rd December, following the Amir, we passed the 
Gold villages of Mesur, Ketsyr, and reached Turmi, at the very 
mouth of the Usuri, where we found four neatly arranged huts. 
Each house had a vegetable garden attached to it. I here ascer- 
. tained that the mountain range along the right bank of the Usuri 
particularly abounds with excellent oak, larch, and cedar trees, 
suitable for building purposes, sheltering a variety of wild animals. 
I was likewise informed that the banks of the suri are mostly 
populated by exiled Chinese; but there are also some Manchurs 
there. ‘The inhabitants of both banks of the Usuri are employed 
in agriculture, which the extent and fecundity of their lands 
render very successful. They have bred cattle for cultivating their 
fields, but being often attacked by tigers, it is very difficult to keep 
‘ cattle in any great rae or. 

On the Sth December, rising early in the morning, we pro- 
ceeded in the diréetion of Nungia village, and passed Surjek 
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village ; from which point we were obliged to keep to the left 
_ of the Amur, where dwellings may be met with, though 
seldom. 

Reaching Gimpi village on the 27th December, we halted there 
for the night. After making another stage we gained Dauen 
village, whose inhabitants, of the Gold race, received 18 in a most 
cordial manner. I collected much information from them respect- 
ing the possibility of establishing commercial relations with the 
neighbouring population of both banks, and the commodities which 
they mostly require. Here also, the Golds spoke of the bad treat- 
ment they had received from the Manchurs, and of the oppression 
to which they were subject in their bartering transactions with 
them. I presume, on good rounds, that in a short time the river 
trade with the Amir tribes will fall into the hands of the Russians, 
for the natives of those parts clearly perceive the advantages of 
commercial intercourse with them: their fur goods are valued 
fairly, and prices increase yearly. It must be observed that com- 
mencing from Daueén village the population use fire-arms. 

On the 29th December we passed the Gaidjan and Sulvi 
villages; the latter is situated on an island. I bound that the 
Russian-Cossack station, opposite this village, had been removed 
in the autumn. Their horses had been left behind, being unable 
to cross the marshy count of the left bank, and I therefore 
endeavoured to secure them for my] rtys and ultimately succeeded 
after much opposition from the Manchur authorities at the Sun- 
gari. I was here obliged to give ayer dogs, having pang 
ascertained that it would be impossible to procure foot for them 
rae up. We had by this time made more than 1900 versts, 
(1000 miles) with them in 19 days including all stoppages. 
During my stay at Sulvi, a lange tiger was broug) t in by a Gold, 
who had killed it in its lair; the animal was p ced against the 
wall, and all the natives made respectful obeisances ‘fore it, 
addressing it as “ Mr. Tiger.” ; 2 Pelee 
‘The region between the Usuri and Sungar which we bad just 

traversed, is only remarkable for its night bank, which admits of 
tensive cultivation; the left bank is generally depressed ; the 
waters of the Amur, encroaching on it, have formed a great 
number of streams, lakes, creeks and marshes; and.the hills 
recede there for a consic erable distance. 

Having at last procured the horses, we started on the 12th 
January, and at 4 P.M. reached the mouth of the Bidjan, which 
takes its rise in the Hing-Gan range, and falls into the Amir on its 
left bank. One of the chief affiuents of this river, the Djujur, is 
remarkable for the circumstance that lamelle of silver are found in 
many parts of its banks; the Golds, however, dare not teke any, 
as they say that whoever ventures [o~ do so will during his 
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whole life be pursued by evil spirits. One of the Golds offered 
to show me this treasure, but for a considerable remuneration. 
. These accounts of the existence of silver ought to be investigated. 
It was —— for me to inspect the locality during winter, and 
besid e Dinjur rivulet was at least 300 versts (200 miles) 
distant. It will in every case be interesting to verify this state- 
ment of the Golds. The silver lamella closely resemble the 
tellurium silver found in lamell# in the Ural and Altai moun- 
tains. The Golds, moreover, communicated to me the interesting 
fact, that as the waters of the Djujur rivulet run from w. to £., 
the journey may be shortened by about 200 versts (133% miles) 
by following its course. 

_ On the 12th January we halted for the night a little above the 
Bidjan river. On the 13th, 14th, and 15th, we pursued our 
journey through open places, meeting only one habitation. 

On the 16th we entered the rocky defiles of the Hing-Gan, where 
the Amur flows in one stream. Proceeding with my Cossack 
through this wild and mountainous tract, along an extent of 150 
versts (100 miles), it was ne | 
patience, and above all, not to lose heart. We moved forward 
through deep snow, with horses that could scarcely lift their legs 
A narrow path, which had been trodden down by hunters in ‘the 
beginning of the winter, wound here and there. ‘Tracks of tigers 
and wolves abounded all over, and we were afraid of being attacked 
by them during thenight. ‘The greatest inconvenience suffered by 
e — our journey through these defides was the total absence 

At last, on the 21st January, we emerged to our great joy on 
an open tract of country, where we halted fora day. As we had 
proceeded but very slowly through these mountain-passes, I was 
able tostudy the banks of theriver. In some places narrow valleys 
facing the south occur. There is no doubt but that small settle- 
nen rt made in such Fewer aml the hills would afford 
valuable hunting grounds. On passing through these gorges 
during the ieee I was informed. shat wild bees, whose pas 
is hig "i paired are plentiful there. According to the evidence 
of the Golds and Manchurs, the Anvir is not at all so abundant in 
fish in these defiles as at its lower course; it is also remarked 
that on approaching its upper course, or from Sahalin-ula-Hoton 
to Ust Strelka, ‘red fish” are” caught only in inconsiderable 
a Wes eded forward on the 23rd J, fi 

_ We proceeded forward on the 23rd January, keeping for some 
time along the right bank, and meetin coy meri which we 
found rae by some women and aiden the men had gone 
to hunteables. They weve not able to give us any provisions, and 
we were obliged to continne our journey for 30 versts (20 miles) 
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with only a small quantity of millet remaining. On the 24th we 
reached, on the left bank, the dwelling of a local Manchur 
authority. Although he received us very kindly, he was likewise, 
unable to assist us, his own stock of provisions consisting only of a 
small quantity of hulled barley. We started again, and comin 
toa Maneger hut, were highly delighted to obtain half a» wilt 
goat, which lasted us as far as the Manchur villages near Sahalin- 
ula-Hoton. We were again obliged to abandon a worn-out horse. 

From the 25th to the 25th January our road lay over open and 
extensive tracts. Leaving the river we ascended the picturesque 
valley of the Buriya, keeping along ce eel with some Solons 
and Daurs who were proceeding to Hing-gan with pack horses 
laden with their produce—spirits, groats, and flour—which they 
were going to exchange for the sable skins of the Manegers. We 
posed several nights with them, and always had the place of 
honour assicned to us at the bivouse fire. On leaving, they 
called us friends. The valley of the Buriya presents extensive 
lands for the introduction of agriculture and for the depasturage 
of cattle. According to the native population, this is the most 
favourable place in the neighbourhood of the left bank, and the 
upper course of the river, bordered by mountains, abounds in 
various fur-bearing animals. 

With great difficulty we reached a ‘Manchur village on the 
28th January. To our astonishment we were met by an official 
‘from Sahaliti-ula-Hoton, who bad arrived considerably before ws. 
He said that he was ordered to conduct us to the town, at which 
we were*exceedingly glad, as our horses could scarcely proceed 
any farther. After a short rest, two oxen attached to a sledge, 
of which the slides and shafts were made of one piece, were 
brought to us, and with them we proceeded at a foot's pen. The 
official would not consent to my leaving the horses — hind, so I 
was obliged to have them harnessed to a sledge and to take them 
withus. ‘Che Manchur official left before us in order to prepare 
sledges. From here, villages frequently occur on the right bank. 
Each village is separated from the other by thick groves which are 
carefully preserved. According to the Manchurs, the trees protect 
them from the cold northerly winds. No wood is allowed to he 
cut in these groves. The frequent change of oxen became very 
tedious ; but as we halted every Sor 7 versts we had opportunities 
of inspecting the villages. Their inhabitants live very comfortably, 
being all occupied in agriculture and kitchen-gardening ; large 
ricks of barley, oats, and millet were everywhere visible. Ex-" 
tensive plains, abounding in rich grasses, spread out before us 
towards the town; caitip arenes notwithstanding, is on a yery 
limited scale. ‘The Manchurs,only keep cattle for the cultivation 
of theirefields. During my conversatiqns with the inhabitants of 
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the villages, I observed that they answered me with reluctance in 
the presence of the official, and entirely avoided explanations. 
Notwithstanding my insistanee, they refs to take anything 
either for carriage or food ; but as soon as the official was out of 
sight, they af once became more obliging and polite, and willingly 
entered into conversation. After a fatiguing Journey we reached 
Sabalin-ula-Hoton on the 2nd February. At the middle course of 
the Aitir we had fortunately not experienced more than 10° of 
frost; we had travelled sits te right bank, where there was but 
little snow on the ground. We entered the town at 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, and were at once examined as to the object of our 
Journey. Having inspected our papers and * ronte-bianks,” the 
official reported us to the Amban, and before an hour had 
elapsed, we were furnished with horses and sledges for our journey 
farther. We asked to be allowed to remain in the town for the 
night, but receiving a flat denial, were obliged to make for 
. Tudega, the nearest village, where we passed the night, 

On the 3rd February, after passing 25 versts (16 miles), we 
reached Amba-sahalian, the last Manchur village, situated on the 
right bank of the Amir. Four versts from here on the left bank 
is & Russian Cossack station; the mouth of the mighty Zeya is at 
a distance of 7 versts (42 miles) from it. We were escorted from 
the town by a Manchur official, who had the superintendence of 
the Chinese station of Amba-sahalian, and by whom we were 
delivered over to the Cossack chief of Ust Zeysk station. Here 
we enjoyed some repose. Three days sufficed to recruit our 
strength, and by that time we had entirely forgotten the sufferings 
we had undergone. On the 6th February I left with the mail 
with five horses, under the escort of four Cossacks; the Cossack 
who had accompanied me was sent back to Nikolaevsk with the 
Irkutsk mail. We proceeded on horseback along the left bank, 
across a high plain, extending for 250 versts (116 miles). An 
excellent cart road might be made there. Atter 24 hours we 
reached an extensive meadow. On descending towards it, the 
Cossacks told me that during the last summer they had discovered 
coal in great quantity on a neighbouring island of the Amur, and 
that when the waters had entirely subsided ‘in the autumn, they 
had found large masses of that mineral on the surface of the 
island, and which they had since used. They said the coals burned 
very well, “ but had a heavy smell.” The meadow, which we 
followed two days and a night, is more than 70 versts (46 miles) 
‘in length. At a place near the Amur there is an old square 
wall surrounded by ditches. The front of this earthwork is a 
verst in length (2 mile), and not far from it, higher wp the river, 
we courted the remains af as Inany as ten detached fortifications. 
To the best of my knowledge no traveller had hitherto seen these 
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ruins. I think this must have been a temporary Chinese encamp- 
ment, thrown up when they retired from Albazin in 1685, after 
the boundary treaty of Nertchinsk. 


Proceeding along the plain we met a Maneger hunter, who," 


among other things, asked me why Russians passed there so fre- 
quently? On the 10th of February reached the Russian Kamara 
tation, on the left bank of the Amur, where we changed horses. 
Our neighbours, the Manegers, Solons, and Daurs of the Kamara 
and Gan rivers, often come to this place. These natives had 
taken a liking to the Cossacks, and lived very amicably with them. 
Here I had time to collect a good deal of valuable information 
with respect to the trade with the natives. A fair, at which all 
the tribes of the adjoining country assemble for the disposal of 
their products to each other, is yearly held in the month of 
November, on an extensive meadow above the Kamara station, 
The Daurs and Solons bring various rau and the Manegers 
animals and isinglass. More than 5000 men collect at this 
fair. We journeyed 10 days from the Kamara station to that 
of Kutomand, proceeding partly along the river, and some- 
times along cither of its banks, acco ing to which route we 
found preferable, After changing horses at the latter station, 
and a journey of 3 days, we safely reached Vat Strelka on the 
95th of February. We bad thus made a journey of about S000 
versts (2000 miles), Spin the various détours, in 3 months, 
and chiefly at a foot’s pace. We only experienced frosts and snow 
storms between Nikolaevsk and Kizi, beyond which the weather 
continued warm, with a clear sky. From the mouth of the 
Giryn the snow was not more than three-fourths of an arshin in 
depth. Its surface, hardened by north-west winds, oneily hore 
our sledges and dogs, In some places we found glazed frost 
Should the Government intend to establish stations for winter 
travelling along the entire course of the Amur, the distance 
between them should not be greater than 50 versts (83) miles), 
as the road chiefly lies along the river, and steep and scarped 
hanks have in some places to be ascended in se ae the level 
plains above, and in avoiding the bends of the stream. Where 
the woods recede from the edge of the river the stations might be 
built after the fashion of Manchur huts, which are very warm and 
comfortable. ‘The existence of the men placed in charge of them 
could be assured with very little care. In constructing the 
stations they should be secured from inundation, as the waters 
of the Amur rise very high in sprin and summer, overflowing all 
the depressed plains and valleys, Excellent models of such sta- 
tions already exist; eight were covstructed in one autumn. At 
the same rate the stations a5 far as UsteStrelka might bg coim- 
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business, might then boldly make the journey. I cannot take 
ape myself to say in what condition the natives of the river 
t will be left on a boundary being drawn between Russia and 
China ; but I am bound to state that they are at present greatly 
disposed towards Russians. In addition to their commercial rela- 
tionsewith Russia, from which the natives derive great profit, they 
have witnessed the orderly manner in which Russian military 
Saige have conducted themselves during their frequent journeys 

th up and down the Amir. This very important circumstance 
has entirely dispelled the fear of the native tribes with reference 
to the inviolability of their rights and their personal security. 
Gratitude is fa to the commanding ohiners of detachments 
for the admirable manner in which they have accomplished 
journeys beset with so many difficulties. 
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